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Local  Recreation  Progress  in  1926 

New  play  areas  opened  in  1926  for  the  first  time  732 

Total  number  of  separate  play  spaces  reported  10,123 

Indoor  recreation  centers  1,764 

Ball  fields  2,972 

Tennis  courts  6,254 

Swimming  pools  693 

Bathing  beaches  276 

Summer  camps  under  recreation  systems  184 

Municipal  golf  courses  194 

Skating  places  1,506 
Number  of  cities  in  which  land  or  property  was  donated  for  recreation  32 
Total  expenditure  reported  for  public  recreation  in  1926  $19,202,123.25 

Total  number  of  play  leaders  working  without  pay  8,625 

Total  number  of  workers  employed  17,090 

Cities  reporting  play  areas  790 

Approximate  number  cities  and  towns  over  8,000  population  not 

reporting  a  single  playground  320 


Since  the  friends  of  the,  movement  organized,  the  average  number  of 
cities  starting  playgrounds  each  two  year  period  has  been  greater  than 
for  the  entire  twenty  year  period  without  national  organization. 


The  Service  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  in  1926 

331  cities  were  given  substantial  service,  upon  request,  through 
personal  visits  of  field  workers. 

214  cities  used  the  special  service  of  the  Association  directed  to 
finding  and  training  local  recreation  workers. 

20,000  requests  for  help  were  cared  for  by  the  Correspondence  and 
Consultation  Service. 

4,400  individuals  received  each  month  THE  PLAYGROUND  magazine, 
the  tool  kit  of  the  recreation  worker. 

2,500  communities  were  covered  in  securing  a  comprehensive  Year 
Book  of  recreation  developments  throughout  the  country. 

205  cities  in  32  states  were  represented  by  544  delegates  at  the 
Thirteenth  National  Recreation  Congress  held  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

32,000  boys  and  girls  in  391  cities  passed  the  Association's  pro- 
gressively graded  physical  fitness  tests. 

196  cities  received  help  through  field  service  and  correspondence  in 
meeting  the  play  and  recreation  problems  of  their  colored  citizens. 


If  we  are  ready  to  help  adequately  those  seeking  knowledge  and 
expert  leadership,  practically  every  child  in  an  American  community 
of  8,000  population  can  live  in  a  town  or  city  which  has  playgrounds 
before  January  1,  1930. 


Community  Recreation  Leadership  in 

790  Cities 

Five  years  of  substantial  progress  in  the  community  recreation  movement  is  shown  in  the  1926 
reports  from  790*  cities  maintaining  community  recreation  programs  under  leadership.  This  is  the 
greatest  number  of  cities  which  have  ever  reported,  and  is  an  increase  of  288  over  the  number  for 
1921. 

Most  encouraging  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  paid  leaders  from  11,079  in  1921  to  17,090  in 
1926.  The  number  of  volunteer  leaders  has  increased  to  8,625.  Other  significant  indications  of 
growth  are  found  in  the  total  of  10,123  separate  play  areas  under  leadership  and  in  the  number  of  city 
governments  appropriating  funds  for  the  support  of  community  recreation  activities.  The  training  of 
leaders  again  achieved  a  perceptible  growth,  as  shown  in  the  reports  from  145  cities  having  training 
institutes.  In  125  of  these  cities  the  total  enrollment  of  workers  was  5,073.  The  enrollment  of  vol- 
unteer workers  in  the  training  institutes  in  65  of  the  77  cities  reporting  was  3,094. 

Recreation  workers  and  the  many  friends  of  the  movement  may  again  feel  a  great  satisfaction  and 
encouragement  in  its  continued  growth. 

Employed  Workers 

Of  the  790  cities  represented. in  the  1926  Year  Book,  758  cities  report  17,090  workers  employed 
to  give  leadership  for  community  recreation  activities.  Of  this  total  7,738  were  men  and  9,352  were 
women.  The  number  of  cities  employing  year  round  workers  shows  an  increase  of  23  over  the  previous 
year ;  343  cities  reporting  2,905  workers  employed  the  year  round. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  for  recreation  leadership  is  reflected  in 
the  following  comparison  of  figures  for  1921  and  1926: 

1921  1926 

Cities    reporting    502  758 

Men  workers  employed 5,181  7,738 

Women  workers  employed 5,898  9,352 

Total  workers   11,079  17,090 

Cities  reporting  workers  employed  the  year  round 191  343 


Volunteer  Workers 

In  249  cities  the  help  of  8,625  trained  volunteers  was  enlisted  in  carrying  out  the  community 
recreation  program.  Of  this  number  3,575  were  men  and  5,050  were  women. 

*  The  32  cities  having  community  recreation  leadership  whose  reports  do  not  appear  in  the  Year  Book 
table  are:  Modesto,  Sacramento  and  Visalia,  California;  Waterbury,  Connecticut;  Key  West  and 
Pensacola,  Florida ;  Americus  and  Gainesville,  Georgia ;  Belleville,  Cicero  and  Winnetka,  Illinois ;  Bluff- 
ton,  Marion  and  Vincennes,  Indiana ;  Clinton  and  Waterloo,  Iowa ;  Coffeyville  and  Parsons,  Kansas ; 
Owensboro,  Kentucky;  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Concord,  Kinston  and  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina;  Hood  River,  Oregon;  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania;  Florence,  South  Carolina;  Bennington, 
Vermont ;  Charlottesville,  Virginia ;  Aberdeen,  Washington ;  Menasha,  Wisconsin. 
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Play  Areas  Under  Leadership 

A  total  of  10,123  separate  play  areas  under  leadership  is  reported.     This  is  an  increase  of  1,515 
over  1925.     Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  length  of  term  of  these  areas  where  reported  : 


Areas  open  the  year  round 
"     summer  months 
"     other  seasons 
"      for  the  first  time  in  1926 


A  classification  of  the  various  play  areas  included  in  the  total  of  10,123  follows  : 


No.  of  Areas 

2,607 
4,571 

2,545 
732 


Outdoor  Playgrounds 


The  reports  on  outdoor  playgrounds  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Cities  reporting  .............................................................  704 

Total  number  of  outdoor  playgrounds  ...........................................  5,600 

Open  year  round  (206  cities}  .......................................     1,284 

Open  during  the  summer  months  (593  cities)  ......................  ...     3,641 

Open  other  seasons  (109  cities)  .....................................        898 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants   (524  cities)  ........................  937,935 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  spectators  (227  cities)  ..........................  124,878 

Total  acreage  of  outdoor  playgrounds  (398  cities)  .........................  .....  14,967 

Total  valuation  of  property  (230  cities)  .........................................      $60,199,613.42 

Total  number  of  outdoor  playgrounds  open  in  1926  for  the  first  time  (234  cities)  ......  550 

In  addition  outdoor  playgrounds  for  colored  children  were  reported  as  follows  : 

Cities  reporting  ............................................................. 

Total  number  of  playgrounds  for  colored  children  ................................ 

Open  year  round  (40  cities)  .........................................           66 

Open  summer  months  (73  cities)  ....................................         188 

Open  other  seasons  (11  cities)  ......................................          27 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  participants  (51  cities)  .  .  ........................  20,353 

Total  average  daily  attendance  of  spectators  (22  cities)     .........................  5,187 

Total  valuation  of  playgrounds  for  colored  children  (17  cities)    ..................  $620,900.00 

Total  number  of  playgrounds  for  colored  children  open  in  1926  for  the  first  time  (18 

cities)    .............................................................  21 


Indoor  Recreation  Centers 

Cities  reporting  .............................................................  240 

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers  ......................................  1,669 

Open  year  round  (123  cities)  ........................................        546 

Open  other  seasons  (145  cities)  .....................................     1,123 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (117  cities)  ......................................  77,105 

Total  valuation  indoor  recreation  centers  (22  cities)  ..............................       $68,738,625.00 

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers  open  in  1926  for  the  first  time  (30  cities)  .  .  76 


Indoor  recreation  centers  for  colored  citizens  are  reported  as  follows  : 


Cities  reporting 

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers  for  colored  citizens 

6 


62 


Open  year  round  (34  cities) 40 

Open  other  seasons  (31  cities) •  •  •  •          55 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (26  cities) 

Total  valuation  indoor  recreation  centers  for  color  d  citizens  (5  cities) $38,000.00 

Total  number  of  indoor  recreation  centers  for  color  d  citizens  open  in  1926  for  the  first 

time  (7  cities) ° 

Community  Houses 

Community  houses  used  for  recreation  purposes  are  reported  as  follows : 

Cities  reporting   *" 

Total  number   of   community  houses    

Open  year  round  (135  cities) 322 

Open  other,  seasons  (27  cities)  . 30 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (65  cities) 21,900 

Total  valuation  of  community  houses  (41  cities) $14,849,578.00 

Total  number  of  community  houses  open  in  1926  fo    the  first  time  (13  cities) 19 


Bathing  Beaches 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cities  report  a  total  of  276  bathing  beaches  available  for  community 
use.  The  total  average  daily  attendance  reported  by  64  cities  is  110,311.  Five  cities  report  6  bathing 
beaches  open  for  the  first  time  in  1926. 


Swimming  Pools 

Swimming  pools  maintained  under  leadership  are  reported  by  241  cities,  as  follows : 

Cities  reporting  241 

Total  number  of  swimming  pools 708 

Open  year  round  (85  cities) 169 

Open  summer  only  174  cities) 519 

Open  other  seasons  (17  cities) 129 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (111  cities) 84,210 

Total  valuation  (35  cities) $1,537,818.18 

Swimming  pools  open  for  the  first  time  in  1926  (12  cities')    20 


Play  Streets 

Sixty  cities  report  a  total  of  375  streets  closed  for  play  under  leadership.  Of  this  number  38 
are  open  the  year  round  in  10  cities,  117  during  the  summer  in  26  cities;  and  122  during  other  seasons 
in  32  cities.  Twenty-four  cities  report  an  average  daily  attendance  of  18,314  at  these  street  play 
areas. 


Municipal  Golf  Courses 

One  hundred  and  thirty  cities  report  golf  courses  maintained  by  the  municipality.  Information  as 

to  acreage,  valuation  and  attendance  is  by  no  means  complete,  since  many  of  the  cities  failed  to  report 
these  items.     A  summary  follows : 

Number  of  cities  reporting 130 

Total  number  of  courses 194 
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Total  average  daily  attendance  (34  cities') 6,524 

Total  acreage   (24  cities) 2,667^ 

Total  valuation  of  property  (22  cities) $2,183,320.73 

Courses  open  in  1926  for  first  time  (7  cities) 7 

Summer  Camps 

Summer  camps  maintained  in  connection  with  the  recreation  program  are  reported  by  78  cities  as 
follows : 

Total  number  of  summer  camps  (78  cities) 184 

Total  average  daily  attendance  (36  cities) 6,724 

Total  acreage  (11  cities) 1,049 

Total  valuation  (11  cities) $199,600.00 

Summer  camps  open  for  the  first  time  in  1926  (4  cities)    *  7 

Other  Play  Areas 

Other  play  areas  which  do  not  come  under  the  foregoing  classifications  are  reported  by  85  cities. 
The  total  number  of  areas  is  402,  of  which  106  are  open  during  the  summer,  142  year  round,  and 
161  other  seasons.  Twenty-seven  of  these  cities  report  a  total  average  daily  attendance  of  58,671  at 
these  miscellaneous  areas. 


Separate  Play  Facilities 

The  various  types  of  play  facilities  available  in  the  758  cities  reporting  are  classified  in  the  follow- 
ing.    Many  of  these  facilities  are  part  of  the  larger  play  areas  already  listed. 

Number  open 

Total  for  first  time 

Cities  Reporting     Number  in  1926 

Athletic  Fields    521               1,797  140 

Tennis  Courts 492              6,254  368 

Quoit  Courts  286             3,144  290 

Swimming  Pools    289                 693  40 

Wading  Pools 262                 637  42 

Places  for  Water  Sports    232                  533  23 

Skating   Places    333              1,506  123 

Dancing  Places   206                 719  29 

Picnic   Grounds    309              1,417  35 

Ball  Fields  520              2,972  158 

Miscellaneous 116              2,308  141 


Management 
Municipal 

The  forms  of   municipal  administration  in  the  758  cities  sending  complete  reports  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

Managing  Authority  No.  of  Cities 

Playground  and  Recreation  Commissions,  Departments,  Divisions,  Boards  or  Bureaus...-.          197 

Boards  of  Education 124 
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Park  Boards,  Commissions,  Departments  and  Bureaus  or  Park  and  Recreation  Commissions         127 

City   Councils    

City  Planning  Commission 

Public  Utilities  Commission   

Departments  or  Boards  of  Public  Works 10 

Departments  of  Public  Welfare 5 

Welfare  and  Recreation  Commission 

Playground  Athletic  League 

Bath  House  Commission 

Shade    Tree    Commission .  .  1 


479 

In  a  number  of  cities  municipal  departments  combined   in   the   management  of    playgrounds   and 
community  centers,  as  follows: 

Managing  Authority  No.  of  Cities 

Recreation  Departments  and  Boards  of  Education 

Park  Commissions  and  Boards  of  Education 6 

Board  of  Education  and  City  Council 1 

Public  Welfare  Department  and  Recreation  Commission 1 

Departments  of  Public  Welfare  and  Boards  of  Education 

Park  Commission  and  Recreation  Board 

City  Council  and  Playground  Commission 

City  Council  and  Park  Department 

City  Council  and  Board  of  Education 1 


17 
Private 

Private   organizations    maintaining   playgrounds,     recreation     centers,    or    community    recreation 
activities  are  reported  as  follows  : 

Managing  Authority  No.  of  Cities 

Playground  and  Recreation  Associations,  Leagues,  Committees    and    Societies,    Community 

Service  Boards,  Associations  and  Bureaus 148 

Civic  Welfare  and  Improvement  Leagues  and  Neighborhood  Associations 

Women's  Clubs 

Parent  Teacher  Associations 

Industrial  Plants 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

Chambers  of  Commerce 

Rotary   Clubs 4 

Athletic  Associations 2 

Kiwanis  Clubs 4 

Lions  Clubs 4 

Memorial  Associations 

Miscellaneous  .  37 


275 
Finances 

The  sources  of  support  for  community  recreation  activities  in  the  758  cities  appearing  in  the  Year 
Book  table  are  summarized  as  follows : 
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Source  of  Support                                                                                                            N0.  Of  Cities 

Municipal  Funds 392 

Private  Funds 139 

Municipal  and  Private  Funds 221 

County  Funds 3 

County  and  Private  Funds 2 

County,  Municipal  and  Private  Funds ,  1 


758 
Expenditures 

The  total  expenditure  for  public  recreation  in  1926,  as   reported  by  665  cities,  is  $19,202,123.25. 
(The  figures  in  italics  indicate  the  number  of  cities  reporting  each  case,) 

Expended  for                                                             1921  1926 

Land,  Building,  Permanent  Equipment $5,498,090.65  (268) 

Upkeep,  Supplies  and  Incidentals 2,857,529.46  (527) 

Salaries $5,939,931.23  8,222,845.74  (539) 

Total   Expenditure 8,858,769.15  (458)  19,202,123.25  (665) 

Bond  Issues 

Forty-two  cities  reported  bond  issues  totaling  $5,518,116.04,  as  follows: 

City  Amount  of  Bond  Issue 

New  Haven,  Conn $100,000.00 

Fort  Myers,  Fla 225,000.00 

Sanford,  Fla. 100,000.00 

Sarasota,  Fla 325,000.00 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla 30,000.00 

Alton,  111 100,000.00 

Aurora,  111 14,920.25 

Evanston,  111 150,000.00 

Urbana,  111 100,000.00 

Waukegan,  111 60,000.00 

Noblesville,  Ind. 60,000.00 

Lawrence,  Mass 62,500.00 

Detroit,  Mich 108,750.00 

Harbor  Beach,  Mich 20,000.00 

Marine  City,  Mich 21,000.00 

Duluth,  Minn 100,000.00 

Claremont,  N.  H 4,000.00 

Camden,  N.  J 51,174.79 

East  Orange,  N.  J 225,000.00 

Elizabeth,  N.  'J 23,835.00 

Hackensack,  N.  J 2,200.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 400,000.00 

Elmira,  N.  Y 20,000.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 25,000.00 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 30,000.00 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 90,000.00 

Troy,  N.  Y 50,000.00 
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Yonkers,  N.  Y 42,000.00 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 300,000.00 

Columbus,  Ohio 75,100.00 

Toledo,  Ohio , 30,000.00 

Youngstown,  Ohio  75,000.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 300,000.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 750,000.00 

Steelton,  Pa 250,000.00 

Beaumont,  Texas  100,000.00 

Houston,  Texas 50,136.00 

San  Antonio,  Texas 150,000.00 

Seattle,  Wash 47,500.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis 775,000.00 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 50,000.00 

London,  Ontario,  Canada 25,000.00 


$5,518,116.04 
Donated  Playgrounds 

That  public-spirited  citizens  are  recognizing  the  community  value  of  land  or  property  devoted  to 
recreation  purposes  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  gifts  reported  from  year  to  year.  Thirty-two  cities 
report  land  or  property  donated  during  1926.  Fourteen  cities  report  the  value  of  the  property  donated 

as  follows  : 

City  Value  of  Property 

Los  Angeles,  Calif $1,475,000.00 

Branford,  Conn 11,500.00 

Kankakee,  111 20,000.00 

Hammond,  Ind 45,000.00 

Shreveport,  La 30,000.00 

Summit,  N.  J 25,000.00 

Ilion,  N.  Y 3,800.00 

Watervliet,  N.  Y 3,000.00 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio    200.00 

Youngstown,  Ohio  300,000.00 

Harrisburg,  Pa 800.00 

Sunbury,   Pa 100,000.00 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 10,000.00 

Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada 13,500.00 


$2,037,800.00 

Training  Classes  for  Workers 

A  continued  increase  is  observed  in  the  number  of  cities  maintaining  training  classes  for  employed 
and  volunteer  workers,  as  the  following  comparison  shows  (the  figures  in  italics  indicate  the  number 
of  cities  reporting)  : 

1921  1926 

Cities     reporting    training    classes     for    employed 

workers    94  145 

Total  number  of  workers  enrolled 1,580  (50)  5,073  (125) 

Cities    reporting    training    classes     for    volunteer 

workers    69  77 

Total  number  of  volunteer  workers  enrolled '. 1,890  (35)  3,094  (65) 
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Civil  Service  Examinations 

Civil  service  examinations  are  required  by  75  cities  in  filling  recreation  positions. 

School  Buildings  as  Evening  Recreation  Centers 

A  total  of  1,416  school  buildings  used  as  evening  recreation  centers  is  reported  by  268  cities. 

Acreage  of  School  and  Park  Playgrounds 

The  number  of  cities  reporting  school  playgrounds  is  510;  the  total  number  of  school  playgrounds 
4,176.  Only  347  of  these  cities  were  able  to  give  the  acreage  of  school  playgrounds,  the  total  being 
5,773. 

A  total  of  2,111  park  playgrounds  is  reported  by  459  cities.  Of  this  number  326  cities  give  a 
total  acreage  of  17,901  for  park  playgrounds. 

League  Activities 

The  organization  of  leagues  in  connection  with  community  recreation  activities  is  reported  as  fol- 
lows:  (The  figures  in  italics  indicate  the  number  of  cities  reporting  in  each  case.) 


Leagues 

Baseball    1,425  (420) 

Playground  Ball 1,610  (274) 

Football    301   (139) 

Soccer  283   (103) 

Basketball  1,302  (289) 

Quoits  and  Horseshoes 542  (191) 

Volley   Ball    861   (285) 

Bowling    174  (70) 

Miscellaneous    - .  718  (148) 


Players 


11,341  (392) 

150,238  (330) 

12,761,185  (193) 

10,973  (255) 

144,821  (217) 

2,651,834  (89) 

1,289  (127) 

22,201  (108) 

1,972,779  (61) 

2,057  (92) 

35,895  (79) 

1,597,282  (49) 

8,936  (271) 

158,614  (224) 

2,049,970  (116) 

4,120  (152) 
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Total  number  of  leagues 7,216 

Total  number  of  teams 48,393 

Total  number  of  players 632,350 

Total  number  of  spectators 22,100,303 
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Pageants 
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Holiday  Celebrations    .  . 

Block  Parties 

Motion  Pictures   

Citizenship  Activities  .  .  . 

First  Aid  Classes 
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Domestic  Science 

Gardening 

Art  Activities 

Handicraft 

Junior  Police 

Self-Government     

Athletics  for  Industrial  Groups . . 

Winter  Sports 

Organized  Hiking 

Marble  Tournaments  

Forums 

Miscellaneous  .          
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THE  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INCORPORATED 

Financial   Statement  January    1,  1926  through  December  31,  1926 
General  Fund  Balance  December  31,  1925  $58,045.47  $    6,045.47 

Emergency  Reserve  Fund  52,000.00 


Income 


Contributions  $  339,478.65 
Interest  and  Dividends  on  Endowment  Funds  2,585.44 
Interest  2,229.08 
Playground  Sales,  Subscriptions  and  Adver- 
tising 6,760.17 
Badge  Sales  2,541.77 
Special  Publication  Sales  13,101.88 
Miscellaneous  Sales  121.18 


Expenditures 

Community  Recreation  Field  Service 

Field  Service  to  Colored  Communities 

National  Physical  Educational  Service 

Local  Employment  Service 

Training  Institute 

Correspondence  and  Consultation  Bureau 

Physical  Efficiency  Tests — Boys'  and   Girls' 

Badges 

Research  and  Publication  Service 
Recreation  Congress 
Year  Book 
The  Playground 

General  Fund  Balance  December  31,  1926 
Commitments  December  31,  1926 

Park  Study 

(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  by 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
for  the  full  cost  of  this  service) 

Balance  December  31,  1925 
Receipts  to  December  31,  1926 


171,397.15 
24,714.03 
8,873.13 
10,140.37 
25,700.10 
39,493.37 

2,825.37 

23,796.01 

9,318.11 

3,665.14 

21,581.20 


Expenditures  to  December  31,  1926 


$      2,661.15 
25,041.78 

$27,702.93 
23,840.28 


366,818.17 


$372,863.64 


341,503.98 

$  31,359.66 
82,600.00 


$    3,862.65 
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Vacation  Service  Bureau 


(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  by 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
for  the  full  cost  of  this  service) 

Balance  December  31,  1925  * 

Receipts  to  December  31,  1926 


Expenditures  to  December  31,  1926 


1,391.36 
13,036.80 

14,428.16 
9,496.19 


$    4,931.97 


Special  Studies 


(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  by 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
for  the  full  cost  of  this  service} 

Receipts  to  December  31,  1926  $       5,418.67 

Expenditures  to  December  31,  1926  4,440.17 


$       978.50 


Study  of  Recreation  in  Europe 

(A  special  contribution  has  been  pledged  to 
the  Association  for  the  full  cost  of  this 
service) 

Receipts  to  December  31,  1926  i 

Expenditures  to  December  31,  1926 


7,000.00 
7,000.00 


Interest  and  Dividends  on  Frances  Ross  Poley  Memorial  Fund 

Receipts  to  December  31,  1926  $19.14 


19.14 


Recapitulation 


Balances  December  31,  1925 

General  Fund 

Park  Study 

Vacation  Service  Bureau 


6,045.47 
2,661.15 
1,391.36 


$  10,097.98 


Income 


General  Fund 

Park  Study 

Vacation  Service  Bureau 

Study  of  Recreation  in  Europe 

Special  Studies 

Frances  Ross  Poley  Memorial  Fund 


$  366,818.17 

25,041.78 

13,036.80 

7,000.00 

5,418.67 

19.14 


417,334.56 
$427,432.54 
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Expenditures 

General  Fund 

Park  Study 

Vacation  Service  Bureau 

Study  of  Recreation  in  Europe 

Special  Studies 


$  341,503.98 

23,840.28 

9,496.19 

7,000.00 

4,440.17 


$  41,151.92 


$  92,392.26 


386,280.62 
$41,151.92 

Balances  December  31,  1926 

General  Fund  $    31,359.66 

Park  Study  3,862.65 

Vacation  Service  Bureau  4,931.97 

Special  Studies  978.50 

Frances  Ross  Poley  Memorial  Fund  19.14 

Commitments  December  31,  1926 

General  Fund  $    82,600.00 

Park  Study  3,862.65 

Vacation  Service  Bureau  4,931.97 

Special  Studies  978.50 

Frances  Ross  Poley  Memorial  Fund  19.14 

Endowment  and  Emergency  Funds 

Special  Fund  (Action  1910)  $    25,000.00 

Lucy  Tudor  Hillyer  Fund  5,000.00 

Emil  C.  Bondy  Fund  1,000.00 

Geo.  S.  Sands  Fund  12,513.13 

"In  Memory  of"  J.  L.  Lamprecht  3,000.00 

"In  Memory  of"  Barney  May  500.00 

"In  Memory  of"  Waldo  E.  Forbes  1,000.00 

*Frances  Ross  Poley  Memorial  Fund  6,000.00 

Other  Endowment  Gifts  50.00 

Special  Emergency  Reserve  Fund  52,000.00 

*Restricted 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  foi 
the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1926,  and  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  and  correct  state- 
ment of  the  financial  transaction  of  the  General,  Special  Study  and  Endowment  Funds  for  the  period. 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  F.  CALVERT, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 


$106,063.13 
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I  believe  heartily  in  the  vital  work  of  the  PLAY- 
GROUND AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA  and  want  to  do  my  part  in  helping  to  assure  its 
continuance.  To  this  end  I  am  happy  to  contribute  the  sum 
of  $ ,  payable ,192  . 

(Signed)   

(Address)   


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  PLAYGROUND 
AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

the  sum  of 

Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  Association. 

(Signed) 

(Date)     
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PLAYGROUND  AND   RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 

JOSEPH  LEE,  President  ROBERT  GARRETT,  Third  Vice-President 

JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  Vice-President  GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY,  Treasurer 

WILLIAM  KENT,  Second  Vice-President  HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER,  Secretary 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

MRS.  EDWARD  W.  BIDDLE,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
WILLIAM  BUTTERWORTH,  Moline,  111. 
CLARENCE  M.  CLARK,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MRS.  ARTHUR  G.  CUMMER,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
F.  TRUBEE  DAVISON,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HUGH  FRAYNE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT  GARRETT,  Baltimore,  Md. 
C.  M.  GOETHE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
MRS.  CHARLES  A.  GOODWIN,  Hartford,  Conn. 
AUSTIN  E.  GRIFFITHS,  Seattle,  Wash. 
CHARLES  HAYDEN,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MYRON  T.  HERRICK,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
MRS.  FRANCIS  DE  LACY  HYDE,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
MRS.  HOWARD  R.  IVES,  Portland,  Me. 
GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  McK.  LANDON,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MRS.  CHARLES  D.  LANIER,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
ROBERT  LASSITER,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
JOSEPH  LEE,  Boston,  Mass. 
EDWARD  E.  LOOMIS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  McCuRDY,  Springfield,  Mass. 
OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
WALTER  A.  MAY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CARL  E.  MILLIKEN,  Augusta,  Me. 
Miss  ELLEN  SCRIPPS,  La  Jolla,  Cal. 
HAROLD  H.  SWIFT,  Chicago,  111. 
FREDERICK  S.  TITSWORTH,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  C.  WALSH,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HARRIS  WHITTEMORE,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
JOHN  G.  WINANT,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS 


CHARLES  Lucius  ALLEN,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MRS.  W.  B.  AVER,  Portland,  Ore. 

A.  T.  BELL,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

UNION  BETHELL,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

NATHAN  D.  BILL,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Worcester,  Mass. 

ANNA  H.  BORDEN,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

JOHN  R.  BRINLEY,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

S.  P.  BUSH,  Columbus,  Ohio 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  JULIAN  C.  CHASE,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  WALTER  S.  COMLY,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  M.  Cox,  Boston,  Mass. 

\YIXTHROP  M.  CRANE,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Z.  MARSHALL  CRANE,  Dalton,  Mass. 

JULIAN  W.  CURTISS,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

MRS.  S.  S.  DRURY,  Concord,  N.  H. 

MRS.  COLEMAN  DuPoNT,  Wilmington,  Del. 

MRS.  E.  P.  EARLE,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

J.  M.  EASTWOOD,  Hamilton,  Canada 

MRS.  CHARLES  W.  EVANS,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

OTTO  H.  FALK,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

HERMAN  FEHR,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MRS.  IRVING  FISHER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MRS.  PAUL  FITZSIMONS,  Newport,  R.  I. 

ROBERT  A.  GARDNER,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  L.  GEDDES,  Toledo,  Ohio 

CHARLES  C.  GEORGE,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CHARLES  W.  GILKEY,  Chicago,  111. 

MRS.  CHARLES  C.  GLOVER,  JR.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REX  B.  GOODCELL,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lucius  F.  HALLETT,  Denver,  Colo. 

ELLEN  R.  HATHAWAY,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  L.  HIGGINSON,  Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  ALBERT  W.  HOLMES,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

MRS.  L.  V.  HUBBARD,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  H.  JACOBS,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RICHARD  C.  JENKINSON,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MRS.  ERNEST  KANZLER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HELEN  KELLER,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

DR.  JOHN  HARVEY  KELLOGG,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

WILLARD  V.  KING,  New  York  City 

F.  J.  KINGSBURY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  W.  LAWRENCE,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHILIP  LEBOUTILLIER,  New  York  City 

Lucius  N.  LITTAUER,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

SETH  Low,  New  York  City 

ARTHUR  H.  LOWE,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


MRS.  Louis  C.  MADEIRA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SAMUEL  MATHER,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

HENRY  L.  MAYER,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MRS.  MEDILL  McCoRMicK,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUMNER  T.  MCKNIGHT,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JOHN  B.  MILLER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

JOHN  F.  MOORS,  Boston,  Mass. 

ADELBERT  MOOT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  EDWARD  W.  MULLIGAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  MYERS,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

ROY  B.  NAYLOR,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

F.  GORDON  OSLER,  Toronto,  Canada 

JAMES  E.  OTIS,  Chicago,  111. 

MARY  PARSONS,  Lenox,  Mass. 

ARTHUR  POUND,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

HERBERT  L.  PRATT,  New  York  City 

JOHN  T.  PRATT,  New  York  City 

JULIUS  PRINCE,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WM.  COOPER  PROCTOR,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

MRS.  R.  SAN  FORD  RILEY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MRS.  WILLOUGHBY  RODMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  New  York  City 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

DAVID  H.  Ross,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

MRS.  HENRY  H.  SANGER,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

C.  M.  SCHENCK,  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  F.  SEVERN,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

BENJAMIN  J.  SHOVE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  R.  SMART,  Evanston,  111. 

ALFRED  J.  SPORBORG,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  SPRAGUE,  Chicago,  111. 

ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Andover,  Mass. 

FLORENCE  M.  STERLING,  Houston,  Texas 

ROBERT  W.  STEWART,  Chicago,  111. 

CLEMENT  STUDEBAKER,  JR.,  Chicago,  111. 

RICHARD  W.  SULLOWAY,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

LORADO  TAFT,  Chicago,  111. 

MRS.  H.  E.  TALBOTT,  Dayton,  Ohio 

WILLIAM  R.  TAYLOR,  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  D.  THACHER,  New  York  City 

BENJAMIN  THAW,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  J.  TODD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

W.  L.  WARD,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

RIDLEY  WATTS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  A.  WATTS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

C.  S.  WESTON,  Scranton,  Pa. 

DWIGHT  C.  WHEELER,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

AUBREY  L.  WHITE,  Spokane,  Wash. 

MRS.  THOMAS  G.  WINTER,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

RABBI  STEPHEN  S.  WISE,  New  York  City 
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College  Golf 

A  new  game  for  boys  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age;  even  adults  enjoy  it. 

Nine-hole  course  can  be  arranged   on   plot  as  small   as   one  acre,   on 
ground  used  at  times  for  baseball  and  other  athletic  contests. 

Rules  for  playing  are  the  same  as  regular  golf,  so  far  as  applicable  to 
the  smaller  ground  area. 

Used  at  Evanston,  River  Forest,  Lake  Forest,  and  Wilmette,  Illinois. 
Ask  these  Directors  of  Recreation  about  the  game. 

Get  a  set  for  each  playground  in  your  City;  toward  the  end  of  season 
conduct  a  tournament. 

Each  boy  will  want  to  purchase  and  own  his  individual  Club. 
Complete  equipment  $20.00  f.o.b.  Anderson,  Indiana 

American  Playground  Device  Co. 

Anderson,  Indiana 


MID-WEST     HOCKEY 

AND  SPORTS   CAMP 

at  Wetomachek,  Powers  Lake,  Wisconsin 

Conducted  for  Women  Coaches,  Directors  of  Physical  Education 
and  Playground  Instructors,  and  women  interested  in  Land  and 
Water  Sports.  Latest  English  Hockey  methods,  ex- 
pert coaching.  Danish  gymnastics.  Beautiful  lake, 
good  food,  low  cost.  Register  for  one  week  or  more. 
July  20th  to  September  1st.  Address.  Chicago 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  5026 
Greenwood  Avenue,  Box  45,  Chicago,  111. 


ENGLISH   GLASS   PLAYS 
FOR  NEW  AMERICANS 

EMILY  M.  GIBSON 
$1.25 

Capital  for  your  foreign  born  women  and 
girls.  A  most  helpful  chapter  on  how  to 
choose  and  produce  these  plays,  each  of 
which  dramatizes  incidents  familiar  to  these 
women.  Special  plays  for  patriotic  holi' 
days  which  will  help  them  understand  and 
share  our  traditions  and  ideals. 

Will       THE  WOMANS  PRESS     Send 

M 600  Lexington  Av.,  Class  Plays 

New  York          at  $1.25 


Notes  from  the 
Recreation  Field 

A  Dramatic  Week  for  the  West  Chicago 
Park  Recreation  Centers. — The  West  Chicago 
Park  Commissioners  have  recently  held  two  weeks 
of  dramatic  plays  and  entertainments  which  is  the 
annual  culmination  of  the  activities  of  the  West 
Park's  Dramatic  Clubs.  Each  recreation  center 
promotes  a  junior  and  a  senior  dramatic  club,  both 
of  which  complete  the  season's  program  with  per- 
formances given  at  the  local  center  and  at  two 
other  recreation  centers  during  annual  drama  week. 
Each  of  the  parks  has  a  recreation  leader  skilled 
in  selecting  plays  to  suit  the  abilities  of  the  in- 
dividual group. 


Music  Foundations. — Newark,  New  Jersey, 
which  for  many  years  has  had  a  Music  Festival 
Association,  has  taken  another  step  in  advance 
in  organizing  the  Newark  Music  Foundation,  de- 
signed to  act  as  a  clearing  house  and  focal  point 
for  all  important  music  activities  in  the  city.  An 
ambitious  program  planned  by  the  committee  in 
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Children  Play  Better  on 
a  hardt  but  resilient, 
dust  less  surface. 


Here  is  a  new  treatment  for  surfacing 
playgrounds  which  makes  a  hard,  durable, 
dustless,  yet  resilient  footing  for  the  children. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  clean,  white,  flaky  chemi- 
cal which  readily  dissolves  when  exposed  to  air,  and  quickly 
combines  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

SOLVAY 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

"The  Natural  Dust  Layer" 

is  odorless,  harmless,  will  not  track,  and  does  not  stain  the 

children's  clothing  or  playthings. 

Its   germicidal    property   is   a   feature   which   has   the   strong 

endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust 

layer  but  at  the  same  time  positively  kills  all  weeds.    It  is  easy  to 

handle  and  comes  in  convenient  size  drums  or  100  Ib.  bags.    It 

may  be  applied  by  ordinary  labor  with  hand  shovels  or  the 

special   Solvay  Spreader,  which   does  the  work  quickly  and 

economically. 

The  new  Solvay  Illustrated  Booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1159 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Wing  &  Evans,  Inc.,  Sales  Department 
40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Junglegym 
Builds  Healthy, 
Happy  Children 


The  climbing  structure  without  a 
fault.  The  children  take  to  it  in- 
stinctively. They  just  love  it.  As 
a  developer  of  play  and  fun  it  is 
wonderful.  And  absolutely  SAFE. 
Price,  $190. 


Playground  Dept. 
Chicopee.  Mass. 


charge  is  designed  to  develop  local  talent  and  to 
make  music  count  as  a  cultural  force. 

Reading,  Pa.,  has  also  organized  a  music  foun- 
dation for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  foster- 
ing the  growth  and  appreciation  of  musical  art. 
A  very  successful  financial  drive  was  held,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  orchestra  and 
choral  society  for  the  past  year  were  met  and 
$10,000  was  provided  for  an  endowment  fund. 

Fall  River's  Third  Season. — The  Department 
of  Recreation  in  the  City  of  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts, has  presented  its  third  annual  report,  pic- 
turing a  well  balanced  program  of  after  school 
plays,  physical  activities,  handcraft,  music,  drama, 
celebrations  and  "mental"  recreation. 

The  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $26,000. 
Of  this  amount  $21,337.43  was  expended  for  lead- 
ership. 

Leadership  for  Scouting. — The  National 
Training  School  for  Country  Scout  leaders  con- 
ducted by  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  will  be  held  at  the  Edith 
Macy  Training  Camp,  Briarcliff  Manor,  New 
York,  May  16th  to  October  15th.  There  will  be 
courses  in  troup  management,  nature  lore,  forestry, 
campcraft,  English  folk  dancing,  pageantry  and 
psychology  for  girls.  The  afternoon  program  will 
be  elective  and  swimming,  games  and  tramping 
may  be  enjoyed.  Additional  information  may  be 
secured  from  Miss  Elin  Lindberg,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Boys'  Club  Federation  Holds  Sixth  Annual 
Indoor  Athletic  Competition. — Seventy-three 
Boys'  Club  members  of  the  Boys  Club  Federation 
are  entered  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Indoor  Athletic 
Competition  being  conducted  in  various  Boys' 
Clubs  throughout  the  country.  Twenty-one  states 
and  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  meet,  Chicago  leading  with  the  larg- 
est number  of  entries. 

The  rules  of  the  committee  on  the  physical  pro- 
gram prescribe  five  events — Standing  Broad  Jump, 
Potato  Race  (14  yards),  Running  High  Jump, 
Pull-Up  and  Basketball  Shooting,  record  number 
of  goals  shot  in  60  seconds  to  decide  the  score. 
All  contests  are  divided  by  weight  into  80,  95, 
110  and  125  pound  classes. 

The  five  events  must  be  run  off  between  March 
1st  and  April  1st.  Each  organization  may  enter 
as  many  boys  as  desired  in  each  event.  The  scor- 
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A  free  booklet  on  the  why 
and  how  of  playgrounds 

CONTAINS  a  wealth  of  information  vital  to 
everyone  concerned  with  playgrounds. 

It  will  help  you  in  spreading  the  playground  idea  in 
your  community;  in  organizing,  planning,  construct' 
ing  and  operating  playgrounds;  and  it  will  introduce 
you  to  many  other  sources  of  information. 

This  booklet  was  written  in  close  cooperation  with 
The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  "You  are  to  be  congratulated,"  writes 
that  organization,  "on  the  excellent  appearance  of 
the  booklet,  as  well  as  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  contents,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  assist  you  in  the  preparation." 

ANCHOR   POST   FENCE   COMPANY 

Just  Fill  Out— Clip— and  Mail 


Among  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  booklet  are: 

The  case  for  playgrounds — how  they 
reduce  child  delinquency;  develop  bet' 
ter  minds  and  bodies;  reduce  street 
accidents;  and  pay  for  themselves  by 
the  increased  values  of  surrounding 
property. 

How  to  get  playgrounds — forming  a 
playground  organization;  promoting  a 
campaign;  organizing  demonstrations; 
etc. 

Planning,  constructing  and  equipping 
playgrounds — choosing  sites;  laying  out 
the  grounds;  selecting  apparatus. 
How  to  conduct  a  playground — The 
need  for  leaders;  selecting  leaders; 
care  of  the  grounds;  handling  the  chil' 
dren;  program  of  activities,  games,  en' 
tertainments,  etc. 

Appendix — a  playground  bibliography; 

a   list  of   helpful   organizations;    a   list 

of  manufacturers  of  playground  equip- 

•v  ment.  ., 


ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D  Please  send  me copies  of  your  free    20-page   booklet,    "Playgrounds — Their   Planning,    Con- 

struction  and  Operation." 

Please   send    me    complete    information    regarding  Anchor  Playground  Fences. 

D  I   should   like   to   take   advantage   of  your  Fencing    Advisory    Service.      Please    have    your    nearest    repre' 
sentative  get  in  touch  with  me. 


Name 

Address    .  .  . 
Organization 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  FOLK  COSTUME  BOOK 

By  FRANCES   H.  HAIRE, 

Director    of    Recreation,    East    Orange,    N.    J. 

With  twenty  (20)  full-page  illustrations  (40  figures) 
in,  four  colors  by  Gertrude  Moser. 

8  vo.     Size  6%  x  10^,  Full  Cloth.     Price,  $6.00 

Each  costume  described  and  illustrated  is 
absolutely  authentic.  The  descriptions  are 
given  with  special  reference  to  providing  for 
as  inexpensive  material  as  possible,  thus  mak- 
ing possible  the  reproduction  of  the  costumes 
at  small  cost. 

The  Folk  Costumes  described  and  illus- 
trated in  color  are  as  follows : 


AUSTRIA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

DENMARK 

ENGLAND  (Old) 

FINLAND 

FRANCE 

GERMANY 


HOLLAND 

HUNGARY 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

TUGO-SLAVIA 

NORWAY 

POLAND 


RUMANIA 

RUSSIA 

SCOTLAND 

SPAIN 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

WALES 


Descriptions  of  Colonial,  Pioneer  and  later 
period  costumes  in  the  United  States  are 
also  given. 

Illustrated   Catalogue   of   Books   on  Folk  Dancing,    Games, 
Athletics,  etc.,  for  the  asking 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers 

7  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


The  Harmonica  in  the 
Playground 

That  educators  throughout  the  country  are  realizing  the  possibilities 
of  the  harmonica  as  a  musical  instrument  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  school  after  school  is  introducing  it  into  its  curriculum.  Hun- 
dreds <rf  schools  and  playgrounds  now  have  their  own  Harmonica  Or- 
chestras and  every  day  the  number  increases. 

Practically  every  boy  and  girl  has  a  natural  yearning  to  play  the 
harmonica;  and  group  educators  are  now  encouraging  that  desire,  know- 
ing that  the  harmonica  teaches  accuracy,  rhythm  and  musical  expres- 
sion. 

The  Hohner  Harmonica  affords  the  simplest  method  rtf  providing  the 
fundamentals  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  music.  For  that  reason  it  Is 
not  only  endorsed  by  group  educators,  but  is  advocated  by  them  as  "a 
stepping-stone  to  serious  musicianship." 

FREE    BOOK   OF   INSTRUCTION 

This  interesting  and  helpful  booklet  comprises  16  pages  of  simple 
Instruction  illustrated  with  charts  and  pictures,  and  includes  six  popu- 
lar musical  selections  arranged  for  harmonica  and  piano.  Copies  in 
any  quantity  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

M.  HOHNER,  Inc.,  Dept.  209,  114  E.  16th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


INSTALL  READY   MADE 

HORSESHOE    COURTS 

EARLY   THIS    SPRING 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventative.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Write 
for  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 
Duluth,    Minn. 


DIAMOND   STAKES   AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help    in    Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ing  of  the  highest  seven  boys  shall  be  taken  as  the 
record  in  each  event,  the  score  for  events  being 
the  sum  total  of  the  records  made  by  the  contes- 
tants. The  organization  scoring  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points  in  all  classifications  will  be  declared 
winner  and  the  trophy  will  be  awarded  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation 
to  be  held  in  Syracuse  May  23  to  26. 

Colton,  California,  Presented  with  Park 
Playground. — The  citizens  of  Colton  are  re- 
joicing over  the  gift  of  an  acre  of  land  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  This  property  costing  $60,000  was 
presented  to  them  by  Thomas  J.  Fleming  of  the 
California  Portland  Cement  Company.  It  is 
planned  to  bond  for  the  development  of  this  park 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  $50,000,  part  of  which 
will  be  expended  for  building  a  municipal  Com- 
munity Center. 
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Gorgeous  Field  Day  Fun! 

Orthophonic  folk  dances 
Orthophonic  singing  games  for  old  and  young 

Orthophonic!  Sounds  that  are  clear,  directing,  inducive,  above 
the  stamping  of  dancing  feet  on  grass,  the  clapping  of  hands,  swing- 
ing of  partners.  Play  the  music  once  or  twice  to  tell  of  contagious 
rhythms.  Have  the  dancers  go  through  the  first  movements  with- 
out the  music;  then  with  it;  through  the  second  movements  and 
others,  without,  then  with.  Then  dance  the  entire  dance  with  the 
exhilarating  music. 

Looby  Loo — imitating  leaping  of  animals.  "Put  your  right 
hands  in,  put  your  right  hands  out,  give  your  right  hand  a  shake, 
shake,  shake,  and  turn  yourselves  about."  Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and 
Barley  Grow — fun  five  centuries  old!  The  farmer  sows  the  seed, 
views,  the  field,  opens  ring  and  chooses  partner.  Jolly  Is  the  Miller 
—perpetual  jokes  on  the  miller.  Soldier's  Joy — circles  of  excite- 
ment! .  .  .  Such  frolic  on  the  greensward  makes  blood  run  pulsing 
red.  Quickens  the  spirit  of  old  and  young.  Puts  laughter  into 
hearts  so  needing  laughter.  Order  this  potential  gaiety  today  from 
vour  Victor  dealer. 


Folk  Dances 

No.  20592 

AMERICAN— Soldier's  Joy  (Country 
dance  with  familiar  hornpipe  tune)  ;  Lady 
of  the  Lake  (popular  longways  dance  for 
six  couples) — by  Victor  Orchestra. 

No.  20151 

— Pop-  (iocs  the  II' 'easel  (jolly  with  its 
frequent  "popping"!);  Nonvegian  Moun- 
tain March  (the  guide  leading  with  two 
handkerchiefs) — by  Victor  Band. 

No.  20446 

ENGLISH — Jenny  Plucks  Pears  (easy, 
graceful  dance)  ;  Rufty-Tufty;  Parson  s 
l:arcwcU — by  Mayfair  Band. 

No.  20445 

— Gathering  Peascods;  Sellinger's  Round 
(one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  traditional 
dances) — by  Mayfair  Band. 

No,  20444 

—  The  lilack  Nag;  Gritnstock ;  Newcastle; 
Sweet  Kiite  (very  dramatic!) — by  May- 
fair  Band. 


No.  20432 

OTHER  LANDS— Dance  of  Greeting; 
Kinder  polka;  I  Sec  You;  Carrousal 
(stamping,  clapping,  swinging  for  the 
very  small) — by  Victor  Orchestra. 

No.  20448 

— Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful;  Broom  Dance; 
Bummel  Schottischc — by  Victor  Orchestra. 

No.  20449 

— Little  Man  in  a  /•"/>;  the  Hatter  (lively 
and  vigorous,  with  its  clamp,  stamp, 
chains) — by  Victor  Orchestra. 

No.  20450 

— Klappdans;  Shoemaker's  Dance — Vic- 
tor Orchestra. 

Singing  Games 

No.  20214 

Looby  Loo  (played  centuries  ago  on  the 
village  green)  ;  Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and  Bar- 
ley Grou'  (fun  from  the  ancient  ceremonial 
of  springtime)  ;  The  Needle's  Eye  (old 
game  of  choosing  wife)  ;  Jolly  Is  the  Miller 
(biggest  fun  of  all  for  playgrounds!) —  by 
Victor  Band. 


The  Educational  Department 


VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 


CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A, 
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A  Million  Dollar  Gift  for  Los  Angeles. — 
Miss  Aline  Barnsdall  has  given  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  in  memory  of  her  father,  Theodore  X. 
Barnsdall,  a  property  consisting  of  eight  acres 
of  land  valued,  with  the  residence,  at  one  million 
dollars.  The  present  residence  is  to  be  used  by 
the  California  Art  Club  for  fifteen  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  building  may  be  replaced 
with  another  for  similar  purposes.  The  park,  it 
is  believed,  will  become  one  of  the  finest  art  cen- 
ters in  the  world. 

To  Stimulate  Creative  Work  among  Ne- 
groes.— The  Harmon  Foundation,  140  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City,  announces  as  its  second 
series  of  annual  awards  for  achievement  on  the 
part  of  colored  citizens  in  creative  work  in  music, 
fine  arts,  sciences,  business  organization  and  re- 
ligious work,  four  thousand  dollars  in  awards 
to  be  administered  by  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Race 
Relations  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
Seven  first  awards  of  $400  with  gold  medals,  and 
the  same  number  of  second  awards  of  $100  with 
bronze  medals  will  be  given.  Both  negro  and 
white  citizens  are  eligible  for  an  eighth  award  of 
$500  with  a  gold  medal,  which  will  be  given  the 
individual  making  the  most  distinctive  contribu- 
tion during  the  year  to  the  betterment  of  relations 
between  the  two  races. 

Nominations  and  applications  will  be  received 
by  Dr.  Haynes  at  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  August  15th.  Successful  candidates  will  be 
named  on  or  about  January  1st,  1928,  and  awards 
will  be  presented  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  1928. 

Home  Dedication  Day. — In  January,  1926, 
Professor  H.  Augustine  Smith  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, dedicated  his  home  with  appropriate  religious 
services.  So  much  interest  was  aroused  in  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  sen-ice,  and  there  has  been  such 
»a  demand  for  suggestions  along  this  line  from 
ministers,  educators,  women's  clubs  and  organi- 


zations that  Mr.  Smith  has  suggested  April  13th 
to  be  set  aside  as  Home  Dedication  Day.  Corre- 
spondence received  by  Mr.  Smith  indicates  that 
Home  Dedication  will  stretch  across  the  United 
States  and  on  to  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  Ja- 
pan, China,  Corea,  Australia,  India,  South  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  and  European  cities. 

The  ceremony,  Mr.  Smith  suggests,  may  be 
nothing  more  than  the  lighting  of  the  hearth  fire 
with  the  family  circle  gathered  around  for  song 
and  prayer.  Whatever  can  be  done  to  strengthen 
home  ties  will  be  appropriate.  Professor  Smith, 
whose  address  is  20  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
has  prepared  a  suggested  program  of  hymns  and 
prayers. 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  Acquires  Property  for 
Recreation. — The  city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  has 
secured  for  a  public  recreation  center  a  tract  of 
land  consisting  of  120  acres  which  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  public  bathing  beach,  a  golf  course 
and  a  general  recreation  center.  It  will  cost  the 
city  about  $110,000  to  pay  for  the  land  acquired; 
$80,000  of  this  will  be  paid  for  by  the  city's  share 
of  2y2  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts  from  motor  bus 
operation. 

The  two  municipal  golf  courses  now  being  oper- 
ated are  overcrowded  and  the  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  the  new  area  calls  for  an  eighteen-hole 
course  back  of  the  municipal  bathing  beach. 

A  Governor  Makes  a  Plea  for  Recreation. 
—Two  million  dollars  additional  for  parks 
was  asked  for  in  a  special  message  by  Governor 
Smith  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 

"Proper  attention  to  recreation  and  outdoor  life 
today  means  less  sickness,  less  crime  and  less  State 
activity  and  expense  for  hospitals  and  courts  to- 
morrow. Our  institutional  program  is  mostly 
cure ;  our  recreational  work  is  preventive.  As  our 
life  becomes  more  artificial  the  need  for  great  areas 
where  natural  conditions  remain  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity." 
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"This  is  a  great  constructive  field  of  State  ac- 
tion," the  Governor  said.  "It  belongs  not  in  the 
class  of  luxury,  but  in  the  class  of  necessity." 

Part  of  the  money  asked  for  is  to  be  used  to 
build  a  causeway  which  is  to  make  Jones  Beach 
more  valuable  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  and 
Long  Island. 

Toward  a  Balanced  Personality. — A  recent 
survey  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York  defines 
the  purpose  of  the  local  Association  to  be  "to  pro- 
vide what  is  necessary  in  order  to  adjust  young 
men  under  thirty  years  of  age  to  the  city  environ- 
ment with  a  view  to  developing  a  balanced  per- 
sonality animated  by  a  keen  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility." 

Education  for  Leisure. — The  newly  named 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  Cali- 
fornia, William  J.  Cooper,  announces  that  Cali- 
fornia's educational  system,  which  has  led  the  way 
in  teaching  students  how  to  work,  must  now  take 
the  lead  for  preparing  for  the  age  of  leisure.  He 
believes  that  the  five-day  week  in  industry  may  be 
considered  a  certainty  in  the  near  future.  "The 
task  before  the  schools  is  to  equip  people  to  rest 
intelligently.  We  have  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  adults  who  find  themselves  with 
leisure  time  and  no  knowledge  of  how  to  occupy 
it.  Much  of  the  crime  today  is  committed  because 
of  the  lack  in  leisure  training." 

Modern  Boy  Not  So  Bad. — A  recent  study 
of  New  York  City  boyhood  by  F.  F.  C.  Rippon, 
former  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Correction, 
has,  according  to  Better  Times,  produced  a  mass 
of  well  authenticated  figures  to  prove  that  boy 
crimes  are  at  least  50  per  cent,  fewer  than  they 
were  a  decade  ago. 

Recreation  and  Delinquency. — David  W. 
Armstrong1  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  during  the  year  June  1,  1925 — June  1, 
1926,  over  900  names  of  boys  under  21  years  oi 
age  appeared  on  the  Worcester  police  blotters  for 
delinquency  and  crime.  Of  this  number  only  34 
were  members  of  the  Boys'  Club. 
"  Many  boys'  workers  make  the  mistake  of  claim- 
ing too  much  for  recreation.  One  often  sees  state- 
ments that  out  of  so  many  boys  who  have  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  boys'  clubs,  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment, or  the  recreation  movement,  not  a  single 
boy  has  been  found  in  jail. 


Mr.  Armstrong's  statement  is  the  stronger  be- 
cause it  does  not  try  to  claim  too  much. 

Play  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. — "Children 
are  not  born  criminals,"  said  Dr.  Olga  Bridgman, 
psychiatrist  and  juvenile  court  worker  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Francisco  Community  Chest  work- 
ers. "They  are  made  criminals  by  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  The  big  thing  in  a  child's  life 
is  where  he  plays.  It  is  at  play  he  learns  the  les- 
sons of  fair  play,  teamwork  and  cooperation — 
learns  to  get  on  with  his  fellows.  Supervised  rec- 
reation is  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  in  such 
cities  as  San  Francisco. 

"Three-quarters  of  the  delinquent  children  are 
normal  physically.  Their  defects  of  character  are 
not  due  to  feeble-mindedness  but  to  lack  of  the 
chance  to  develop  normally  and  make  the  social 
adjustments,  fitting  them  for  sturdy  manhood  and 
good  citizenship.  Let  us  build  recreation  centers 
instead  of  jails." 

Boston  Plans  for  Its  Tercentenary — Boston 
is  now  making  plans  for  its  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion in  1930.  A  greater  Boston  Citizenship  Com- 
mittee has  been  organized,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  citizens  representing  the  several  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Metropolitan  District.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  committee  that  the  celebration  stress  particu- 
larly cultural  and  historical  interests  and  civic  bet- 
terment, and  that  it  emphasize  the  perfecting  of 
community  assets. 

For  the  Girls  of  Lowell.— The  Girls'  City 
Club  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  a  varied  program  with 
a  wide  appeal.  There  are  classes  in  dressmaking 
and  correct  English ;  in  bridge,  dramatics  and  the 
making  of  lamp  shades.  "Stories  in  Verse"  is  the 
subject  of  a  course  given  by  Professor  Roberts  of 
Harvard  University.  Members  of  musical  taste 
may  join  the  Glee  Club  which  gives  concerts  at 
hospitals  and  local  institutions.  Among  the  spe- 
cial events  are  theatre  parties,  illustrated  lectures, 
suppers,  fudge  and  popcorn  parties,  sleigh  rides, 
play  reading,  winter  carnival,  and  a  Sunday  tea 
and  book  review.  The  athletic  program  includes 
gymnasium  and  basketball,  a  "keep  fit  class," 
bowling,  winter  sports,  toboggan  parties  and  Satur- 
day afternoon  hikes. 

Don't  Neglect  Play,  Secretary  Hoover 
Urges. — "Don't  forget  to  play,"  is  the  message 
sent  by  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  a  school  boy  in  Waterville,  Maine,  who  had  told 
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him  how  he  had  made  toys  during  his  spare  time. 
Secretary  Hoover  replied,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  have  been  making  things  during  your  spare 
hours.  It  is  very  commendable  for  a  boy  of  your 
years  to  be  utilizing  his  time  in  that  way.  But 
don't  forget  that  play  is  a  real  part  of  human 
life  and  that  it  is  the  domain  of  boys — for  it  dim- 
inishes as  you  get  older." 

A  City-Wide  Play  Contest. — The  Bureau  of 
Community  Dramatics,  organized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  of  York,  Pa.,  announces  a 
city-wide  play  contest.  Any  group  may  enter 
either  the  junior  or  senior  division.  Original 
work  in  posters,  home  made  scenery  and  costume 
design  will  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the 
awards. 

Salem  Receives  a  Bequest. — In  the  will  of 
\Y.  A.  Rollins,  former  city  treasurer  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  appears  a  bequest  of  $10,000  for  concerts 
and  picnics. 

Park  Developments  in  the  Westchester 
County  Community.  —  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  has  set  a  remarkable  pace  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  park  purposes.  More  than 
four  million  dollars  for  county  parks  was  voted 
by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  on  January 
17,  1927.  This  makes  the  total  of  $39,000,000 
which  has  been  set  aside  since  1923  for  the  de- 
velopment of  county  parks  and  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

A  Skating  Rink  as  a  Reformatory  Measure. 
— According  to  the  Boston  Traveler  of  January 
28,  the  officials  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Reforma- 
tory at  Green  Bay  flooded  the  baseball  diamond 
to  provide  a  skating  rink,  an  acre  and  one-half 
in  extent,  which  the  boys  enjoyed  for  a  ninety- 
minute  period  each  day.  Skates  were  purchased 
out  of  the  school  athletic  fund  raised  by  candy 
sales. 

School  Planning  in  a  Small  Town. — Hano- 
ver, Massachusetts,  a  small  community  on  Cape 
Cod,  has  recently  purchased  twenty  acres  of  land 
for  the  site  of  a  new  high  school. 

Teaching  Baseball. — The  Department  of 
Recreation  at  Houston,  Texas,  last  spring  offered 
a  six-weeks'  baseball  school  to  all  boys  in  the  city 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Its  purpose  was  to 


teach  the  rules  of  the  game  and  better  ideals  of 
sportsmanship  by  practical  demonstration.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  fifty. 

Dramatics  at  Houston. — Troupes  of  puppet 
players,  organized  by  the  Houston,  Texas,  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation,  go  over  the  city  playing  for 
clubs  and  similar  groups.  The  players  were  pres- 
ent, too,  at  the  Harris  County  Library  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  Katy.  The  annual  Puppet  Tourna- 
ment with  troupes  competing  from  eighteen  play- 
grounds has  been  set  for  the  last  week  in  July. 
Dramatic  groups  are  being  organized  on  the  eight- 
een white  and  two  colored  playgrounds.  The 
Service  Bureau  of  the  Drama  Division  supplies 
plays,  costumes,  curtains,  lighting  equipment  and 
stage  properties  to  public  and  private  schools, 
churches,  clubs  and  private  parties  at  a  small  rental 
charge. 

Last  December  at  North  Side  Library  was  or- 
ganized the  "Very  Little  Theatre."  Four  per- 
formances have  been  given,  three  for  children  and 
one  for  adults.  Membership  now  includes  fifty- 
five  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen. 

Social  Recreation  in  Houston. — "Come  out 
of  doors,  the  air  is  fine,"  is  the  summer  slogan  of 
the  social  clubs  for  young  people  operating  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Recreation. 
Six  new  clubs  have  been  organized  on  the  summer 
playgrounds  which  have  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  five  all-year  round  clubs.  Hikes, 
picnics,  swimming,  tennis  and  pantomime  stunts 
are  included  in  the  summer  program. 

Bathing  Places. — The  transactions  of  the 
sixth  annual  conference  of  State  Sanitary  En- 
gineers, which  may  be  secured  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  20c, 
contains  the  report  of  the  committee  on  bathing 
places,  findings  are  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  350  officials  connected  with  private  and  munici- 
pal pools.  The  report  supplies  information  on 
the  following  questions : 

1 — Should  there  be  any  basic  difference  in  the 
design  or  in  the  sanitary  requirements  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  pools? 

2 — How  should  the  bathing  load  limits  in  the 
tentative  standards  be  applied  to  different  pools? 

3 — What  is  the  maximum  number  of  bathers 
who  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  swimming  pool 
at  the  same  time? 
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4 — What  limits  should  be  placed  on  the  bathing 
period  ? 

5 — What  depth  of  water  should  be  provided 
for  diving  from  different  elevations? 

6 — What  areas  should  be  reserved  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  diving  boards  for  the  use  of 
divers  only? 

7 — What  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  number 
of  persons  permitted  in  the  water  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  diving  boards  ? 

A  New  Bath  House.— The  Weekly  News 
Letter,  published  by  the  Los  Angeles  Recreation 
Department,  states  that  a  new  bath  house  is  to  be 
erected  at  the  Griffith  Park  Playground  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $70,000.  The  swimming  pool 
is  nearly  completed  and  the  bath  house  will  pro- 
vide dressing  rooms,  lockers,  showers  and  other 
facilities.  The  building  will  be  connected  by  per- 
golas with  two  field  houses  for  boys  and  girls. 

A  New  Playground  for  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

— Announcement  comes  from  San  Antonio  that 
the  city  is  to  have  another  great  municipal  park 
provided  with  all  the  latest  playground  equipment 
and  large  enough  to  accommodate  thousands  of 
sport  lovers.  Eighty-eight  acres  at  $850  per 
acre  have  been  bought  for  the  purpose. 

The  action  taken  by  the  city  in  buying  the  prop- 
erty came  after  the  property  owners  and  residents 
on  the  south  side  had  made  numerous  petitions  for 
a  park  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  people 
living  in  that  section  of  the  town.  The  city  hall 
was  deluged  with  the  postal  cards  on  which  the 
requests  came. 

Municipal  Golf  in  Detroit. — Municipal  golf 
paid  the  city  of  Detroit  $29,500  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  February  13th  issue  of  the  Detroit 
News.  This  represents  the  sum  remaining  after 
all  costs  for  operation,  salaries  and  improvements 
had  been  deducted.  It  is  the  result  of  288,898 
rounds  of  golf  played  on  Rackham,  Palmer  Park, 
and  Belle  Isle  courses  in  1926. 

Rackham  course,  opened  in  the  spring  of  1925, 
shows  profits  six  times  greater  than  those  of  last 
year.  With  an  attendance  of  79,024,  the  profits 
were  $14,044.77. 

Automobile  Club  Advertises. — The  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Southern  California  has  posted  at 
advantageous  parts  of  Los  Angeles  direction  signs 
showing  the  routes  to  various  municipal  play- 


grounds. The  club  has  also  issued  a  circular  of 
information  helpful  to  those  who  want  to  visit 
public  play  centers. 

Million  Dollar  Equipment.  —  Equipment 
valued  at  nearly  one  million  dollars  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  Roxbury  Boys'  Club  and  the  Boys' 
Club  of  Boston,  two  boys'  clubs  which  have  re- 
cently merged  their  administration.  These  two 
clubs  have  a  joint  membership  of  7,000  boys. 


Courtesy  of  Progressive  Education 

THE  SHEPHERD'S   PIPE  AND  THE  COCOANUT  BANJO 

Creative  Expression  Through  Music. — The 

Januarv-February-March  issue  of  Progressive 
Education,  published  by  the  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Association  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  music  education  for  children. 
It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  recreation  workers 
who  are  stressing  music  in  their  programs. 

To  this  issue,  Mr.  Surette  has  contributed  an 
article  entitled,  "A  General  View  of  Music  Edu- 
cation for  Children."  Professor  Peter  W.  Dyke- 
ma  writes  of  the  "Place  of  the  Festival  in  Modern 
Life,"  "Creative  Experience  Through  Making 
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Courtesy   of  Progressive  Education 

FIRST  You  MAKE  YOUR  INSTRUMENT.    THEN  You  MAKE 

YOUR  Music 
Cello  and  Marimba  Duet 

Musical  Instruments"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by 
Satis  N.  Coleman.  Other  articles  include  "Ex- 
periments in  Melody  Making"  by  Katherine  K. 
Davis,  "Rhythmics"  by  Ruth  Doing,  "Teaching 
Instrumental  Music  Through  Music"  by  Norval 
Church  and  "Creative  Music  in  the  Group  Life" 
by  Ellen  W.  Steel. 

Copies  of  the  magazine  may  be  secured  at  $.60. 

Community  Singing  in  Troy. — The  Recrea- 
tion Commission  of  Troy,  New  York,  began  its 
second  year  of  community  singing  with  a  sing 
attended  by  1,500  people.  The  seating  capacity 
of  the  largest  auditorium  in  the  city  was  taxed  to 
the  limit  and  hundreds  of  people  were  turned 
away  for  lack  of  space. 

Community  singing  began  in  Troy  in  Septem- 
ber, 1925,  with  the  organization  by  Francis 
Wheeler  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  of  small  community 
sings  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  In  February, 
1926,  the  various  units  were  invited  to  a  big  cen- 
jtral  sing.  Since  that  time,  the  sings  have  been 


conducted  regularly  at  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  with  the  exception  of  the  summer  months. 
The  sings  are  conducted  by  Fritz  Beiermeister, 
who  secures  local  artists  as  volunteers  to  add  to 
the  interest.  The  program  usually  takes  the  form 
of  an  organ  recital  while  the  people  are  assembling, 
followed  by  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  com- 
munity singing.  Twenty-five  minutes  is  usually 
the  period  given  over  to  the  soloists.  The  program 
is  brought  to  a  close  with  another  half  hour  of  gen- 
eral singing.  No  admission  is  charged  and  there 
is  no  regular  enrolled  membership.  A  collection 
is  taken  at  each  meeting  which  helps  defray  ex- 
penses. Any  deficit  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Rec- 
reation Commission. 

The  record  which  Troy  has  made  for  sustained 
regularly  conducted  Community  Sings  is  an  en- 
viable one. 

An  Inexpensive  Neighborhood  House. — 
The  Park  Board  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  trans- 
formed an  old  portable  school  and  voting  booth 
given  the  Board  into  a  neighborhood  house  in  the 
Italian  quarter.  There  are  two  rooms,  each  24 
feet  by  36  feet  and  an  addition  for  showers  and 
toilets.  It  is  to  be  painted,  and  the  Italian  Wom- 
en's Club  will  furnish  it.  The  entire  cost  will  be 
less  than  $1,000. 

A  Recreation  Bus. — The  Department  of 
Public  Recreation  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
is  the  possessor  of  a  bus  used  to  carry  the  children 
to  swimming  and  picnic  places.  Recently  the 
municipal  garage  in  which  the  bus  was  housed 
burned,  and  the  following  morning  a  flood  of  tele- 
phone and  personal  calls  came  to  the  office  from 
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the  children.  "Is  our  bus  safe?"  At  the  fire  the 
first  thought  of  everyone  was,  "Save  the  children's 
joy  bus !" 
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Old  Time  Dances,  Oxnard,  California. — 
For  some  time  old  time  dances  have  been  a  very 
popular  part  of  the  program  of  Oxnard  Commu- 
nity Service.  During  January  the  program  was 
made  permanent  by  the  organization  of  an  Old 
Time  Dances  Society  with  regular  officers.  The 
society  has  acquired  and  installed  a  public  address 
system  with  four  loud  speaking  appliances  which 
make  the  calling  of  the  dance  figures  a  very  much 
simpler  problem.  The  cost  of  this  is  approxi- 
mately $200,  an  amount  which  the  society  has 
undertaken  to  finance  by  collections  taken  at  the 
dances.  In  addition,  improvements  have  been 
made  to  the  gymnasium  and  cabinets  have  been 
built  to  take  care  of  the  loud  speaking  apparatus. 

Memphis  Initiates  Negro  Spiritual  Con- 
tests.— Memphis  joined  the  cities  holding  song 
contests  for  colored  children  when  the  Recreation 
Department  held  a  contest  open  to  all  children  in 
the  grammar  grades.  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  contest,  it  was  required  that  every  school 
should  be  represented  by  four  singers  who  might 
be  all  boys,  all  girls  or  a  mixed  group.  The  musi- 
cal program  from  each  group  consisted  of  one 
negro  spiritual  and  one  song  number  selected  by 
the  school,  and  a  song  chosen  by  the  Recreation 
Department. — Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot. 

A  suggested  list  of  thirty-one  spirituals  was 
given  the  groups.  The  songs  suggested  for  the 
song  numbers  included  Swanee  River,  Dixie, 
Carry  Me  Back  to  Ole  Virginny,  Jnanita  and 
Annie  Laurie. 

A  Field  Hockey  and  Sports  Camp. — The 
Mills  College,  California,  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education  will  conduct  a  Field 
Hockey  and  Sports  Camp  from  July  2  to  July  30, 
1927.  Every  opportunity  will  be  given  for  sports 
and  camp  activities.  Information  may  be  secured 
from  the  Department,  Mills  College,  California. 

A  Few  of  San  Francisco's  Activities. — The 
1926  Annual  Report  of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
munity Service  Recreation  League  as  given  by 
Lois  Williams,  Executive  Secretary,  contains 
:many  interesting  items  including  the  following: 

Forty-two  program  features  at  the  five  com- 
munity centers  operated  included  dramatics, 
domestic  arts,  and  sciences,  art,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  community  music,  folk  and  gymnastic 
classes,  hikes  and  outings,  Americanization  ser- 
vice, observation  of  seasonal  events,  parties  and 
dances,  and  Interest  Clubs  for  men  and  women- 


Attendance  at  all  features — 92,897. 

Operating  budget — $15,366.56. 

An  interesting  report  of  activities  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Chester  Rosekrans.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  San  Francisco  Civic  Association,  which 
includes  the  following  items : 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  programs  were  ar- 
ranged, thirty-three  of  which  were  for  men  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  thirty-eight  for  men  in 
the  United  States  Army,  sixty-six  for  inmates  in 
hospitals  and  seventeen  for  shut-ins.  Two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  assisted 
on  programs  with  a  gross  attendance  of  41,250. 
The  Civic  League  during  the  year  assisted  with 
Music  Week,  Municipal  Christmas  Eve  Celebration 
and  other  special  events. 

New  Activities  in  the  Cleveland  Commu- 
nity Centers. — A  number  of  new  activities  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Cleveland  Community 
Centers.  Ten  auction  bridge  classes  with  four 
instructors  are  being  conducted  in  twelve  centers. 
The  membership  of  these  classes  was  more  than 
350  adults  during  the  first  three  months.  The 
second  three  months  will  undoubtedly  bring  the 
total  to  600,  according  to  the  estimate  of  E.  J. 
Demson,  Community  Center  Club  Organizer. 
Tables  and  cards  are  provided  by  the  Department 
and  ten  lessons  are  given  at  a  fee  of  $1.00.  The 
instructor  is  furnished  by  the  Department  and  is 
paid  from  the  fee  assessed.  A  tournament  is  being 
planned  as  a  climax  of  the  season. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  indoor  golf 
school  which  has  been  started  at  three  of  the 
centers.  By  putting  on  a  number  of  entertain- 
ments, the  center  council  of  five  members  has 
earned  enough  to  buy  an  indoor  golf-net.  A  fee 
is  charged  for  instruction,  furnished  by  a  pro- 
fessional paid  for  his  services  from  the  fee  fund. 
Not  more  than  twelve  are  permitted  in  a  class. 

A  Cooperative  School  Project. — An  interest- 
ing book  on  games — 100  Favorites  of  El  Paso 
Children — is  the  result  of  a  project  in  cooperation 
in  the  El  Paso,  Texas,  schools.  The  English,  Art 
and  Physical  Education  Departments  worked  to- 
gether to  put  into  printed  form  these  favorites  as 
they  are  learned  and  played  on  the  public  school 
grounds  of  El  Paso.  Attractively  printed  and, 
illustrated,  the  book  is  a  splendid  example  of 
what  combined  effort  can  do. 

Requiring  Sports. — A  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  are  requiring  sports  as  a  part  of  the 
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regular  college  work.  Columbia  University  re- 
quires all  its  freshmen  and  sophomores  to  play 
tennis,  volley  ball,  soccer,  basketball  and  baseball. 
The  University  of  Illinois  expects  every  man  be- 
fore graduation  to  master  at  least  two  different 
forms  of  sport  suitable  to  later  years. 

Achieved  by  Volunteer  Labor. — So  great  is 
the  interest  in  the  basketball  program,  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  Board  of  Recreation  of 
Sarasota,  Florida,  that  local  lumber  companies 
and  construction  companies,  members  of  the  Sara- 
sota Builders'  Exchange,  contributed  material  and 
labor  necessary  to  the  building  of  a  first  class  bas- 
ketball floor. 

A  Playground  for  Babies. — Conant  Play- 
ground at  Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island,  was  con- 
ducted last  summer  as  a  baby  center  or  day  nur- 
sery. A  barren  piece  of  land  was  enclosed  by  a 
wire  fence  and  equipped  with  a  large  sand  box 
with  a  covered  top,  and  covered  baby  swings. 
Oblong  benches  were  placed  around  for  the  use  of 
mothers  or  attendants.  Only  little  children  were 
allowed  on  the  ground  except  in  the  case  of  the 
"little  mothers''  who  came  with  babies  to  take  care 
of.  A  splendid  leader  helped  to  make  the  ground 
the  great  success  it  proved  to  be. 

Trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  planted  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  neighbors  will  cooperate  in  mak- 
ing the  ground  a  more  attractive  place  as  well  as  a 
means  of  caring  for  the  little  children,  many  of 
whom  have  mothers  working  all  day  in  factories. 

January  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. — The  Recre- 
ation Board  of  Lincoln  in  an  attractive  mimeo- 
graphed report  for  January  tells  of  two  hiking 
clubs  and  stunts  and  game  club  for  boys  and  girls 
of  junior  high  school  age,  ukulele  clubs  with  a 
membership  of  140  for  employed  girls  and  school 
girls  and  boys,  of  handcraft  classes  whose  prod- 
ucts are  given  to  local  institutions  and  of  the 
planning  and  promotion  during  the  month  of  22 
parties  and  banquets,  one  for  a  group  of  Mexicans 
unable  to  speak  in  English. 

"Six  different  groups  in  the  city,"  states  the  re- 
port, "are  working  on  original  parties." 

In  San  Francisco. — The  annual  report  of  the 
Playground  Commission,  of  San  Francisco,  of 
which  Miss  Josephine  Randall  is  superintendent, 
lists  the  following  activities  among  its  accomplish- 
ments : 

A  city-wide  picnic  on  the  Fourth  of  July  for 


all  the  city's  children ;  swimming  meets  for  boys 
and  girls ;  a  huge  play  day  at  Kezar  Memorial 
Stadium ;  two  track  and  field  meets  for  girls ;  ten- 
nis tournaments  for  boys  and  girls ;  basketball  and 
baseball  tournaments  for  boys  and  a  volley  ball 
tournament  for  girls ;  dramatic  productions  at  the 
playground  field  houses  throughout  the  year ;  a 
May  Festival  and  Spring  Pageant ;  picnic  and  hik- 
ing schedules  for  boys  and  girls  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  vacation  festival  tournament.  At  the 
individual  playgrounds  there  were  activities  of 
various  kinds.  The  summer  campaign  maintained 
by  the  Commission  proved  exceedingly  popular. 

Forty-two  nationalities  were  represented  in  the 
attendance  at  the  playgrounds. 

The  Playground  and  Educational  Institu- 
tions.— It  has  been  most  encouraging  to  find  that 
THE  PLAYGROUND  is  being  increasingly  read  by 
students  in  normal  schools  and  colleges.  During 
the  month  of  February,  25  new  subscriptions  were 
taken  out  by  students  at  the  Battle  Creek  College, 
Michigan,  and  33  by  students  at  the  Slippery 
Rock,  Pennsylvania,  State  Normal  School. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  heartily  welcomes,  these  stu- 
dent readers. 


Central  Falls,   Rhode  Island 

HAPPY  AND  SAFE 

Music  in  Westchester  County. — The  plans 
of  the  Westchester  County,  New  York,  Choral 
Society  include  a  festival  for  1928,  for  which  a 
program  has  already  been  recommended  and  a 
competition  festival  for  1927,  as  a  culmination  of 
the  educational  program  which  will  be  carried  on 
this  year.  Under  the  leadership  of  Albert  Stoessel 
the  work  of  the  local  units  will  be  of  great  musical, ,, 
significance  and  groups  will  be  greatly  strength?,  . 
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ened.  Many  local  conductors  have  established  spe- 
cial classes  in  sight  reading,  rhythm  and  voice 
training. 

A  Calendar  of  Art  Events. — The  Community 
Arts  Association  of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  lists 
on  its  monthly  calendar  such  events  as  a  lecture 
on  the  Training  of  the  Artistic  Taste,  a  cello  re- 
cital, a  concert  by  the  School  of  the  Arts  Prepara- 
tory Orchestra,  a  production  of  He  Who  Gets 
Slapped,  a  recital-lecture,  a  concert  by  a  string 
quartet,  a  school  concert  by  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  and  similar  events. 

Recreation    for    Recreation    Workers. — A 

bulletin  from  the  Department  of  Playground  and 
Recreation  of  Los  Angeles  tells  of  a  swimming 
party  held  for  recreation  directors  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  invitation  was  extended  through  the 
courtesy  of  Major  Horace  R.  Carter,  Supervisor 
of  Aquatics.  Recreation  for  recreation  workers 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  but  is  fre- 
quently overlooked. 

Lynchburg  Goes  Skating. — The  Lynchburg 
Department  of  Recreation  and  Playground  re- 
cently conducted  a  very  successful  five-mile  roller 
gkating  race,  for  which  boys  sixteen  years  old  and 
over  were  eligible.  The  boys  skated  a  course 
which  ran  from  the  center  of  the  city  along  its 
inost  beautiful  avenue.  Checkers  were  placed  at 
streets  along  the  way  to  take  the  order  in  which 
the  contestants  passed  and  cars  followed  the  boys 
to  pick  up  those  who  could  not  finish  the  race. 
The  Department  awarded  a  silver  loving  cup  to 
the  winner. 

Later,  a  similar  race  was  held  for  negro  boys. 
The  winner  of  this  race  was  an  excellent  skater 
who  came  out  so  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  that 
he  was  able  to  entertain  the  spectators  with  an 
exhibit  of  fancy  skating. 

Winter  Sports  at  Hanover. — The  precinct  of 
Hanover  and  Dartmouth  College  and  organiza- 
tions jointly  appropriated  $2,000  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  skating,  hockey  and  curling  rinks  on  Faculty 
Pond,  which  is  lighted  at  night  and  kept  in  skating 
condition  from  early  in  December  until  the  middle 
of  March.  These  rinks  are  most  popular  and  are 
used  by  the  town's  people  of  all  ages  as  well  as 
by  the  college  students.  In  front  of  the  fraternity 
houses  and  dormitories,  on  a  day  set  aside  for  the 
purpose,  groups  of  students  may  be  seen  busily 
engaged  at  snow  modeling. 


On  the  golf  course  overlooking  the  lake,  ski 
jump  take-offs  of  varying  sizes  literally  dot  the 
hill  side.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  small  Han- 
over boy  and  girl  to  develop  enough  skill  to  jump 
from  the  big  jump,  which  is  a  steel  trestle  affair 
that  juts  out  way  above  the  tree  tops. 

A  Novel  Contest. — The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Recreation  of  Winter  Haven,  Florida,  has 
promoted  a  novel  competitive  event  in  an  orange 
packing  contest  held  in  connection  with  the  Orange 
Festival.  Much  interest  was  aroused  in  the  con- 
test and  there  were  eleven  entries  from  all  parts 
of  the  county,  each  packing  house  being  permitted 
to  enter  one  contestant.  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
the  winners  of  first,  second  and  third  places,  and 
a  loving  cup  was  presented  to  the  packing  house 
whose  representative  won  first  prize. 

Lakewood,  Ohio,  Reports  Growth.  —  In 
June,  1926,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  initiated  a  year- 
round  recreation  program  with  George  E.  Bick- 
ford  as  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Rec- 
reation. Since  July  a  new  swimming  pool  has 
been  constructed  in  one  of  the  parks  and  a  $100,- 
000  bond  issue  voted  for  a  community  swimming 
pool.  A  large  number  of  new  playground  activi- 
ties were  added  during  the  summer  and  the  at- 
tendance increased  from  68,000  to  331,000.  A 
system  of  municipal  athletics  has  been  initiated. 
Every  school  plant  in  the  city  with  a  gymnasium 
is  open  every  night  in  the  week,  and  four  of  the 
plants  are  used  as  centers  for  home  nursing,  dra- 
matics, ball  room  dancing,  home  art,  music  groups 
and  gymnastic  activities.  Since  the  closing  of 
the  summer  playgrounds,  a  program  of  after 
school  and  Saturday  morning  activities  has  been 
conducted  in  public  and  parochial  schools.  Much 
help  has  been  given  local  organizations  in  their 
social  recreation. 

A   Canadian  City  Sends   Its   Report. — The 

Playgrounds'  Association  of  Hamilton,  Canada, 
has  made  its  annual  report.  Ten  playgrounds 
were  in  operation  during  the  past  year  and  there 
was  a  substantial  growth  in  the  activities.  The 
season  has  been  extended  to  include  the  spring 
and  autumn  as  well  as  summer.  There  were 
league  activities  in  baseball,  volley  ball,  soft  ball, 
soccer,  basketball,  horseshoes  and  quoits.  Or- 
chestras, pageants,  block  parties,  hiking  and  story 
hours  all  had  their  place  on  the  program.  The 
handcraft  program  was  an  ambitious  one. 
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Los  Angeles  Discovers  Need  for  More 
Playgrounds. — An  extensive  survey  of  child 
conditions  in  each  of  the  fifteen  councilmanic  dis- 
tricts of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  study  of  child  popu- 
lation density,  juvenile  delinquency,  economic  con- 
ditions, public  school  playground  facilities  and 
the  work  of  churches  and  social  welfare  agencies 
has  been  completed  by  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Department.  It  reveals  the  immediate 
need  of  at  least  twenty- four  more  municipal  rec- 
reation areas. 

In  the  so-called  metropolitan  sections  of  the 
city,  there  are  now  being  operated  by  the  depart- 
ment twenty-six  play  centers  with  three  others  in 
outlying  districts.  Sixteen  more  playgrounds  are 
needed  at  the  present  time  in  the  metropolitan  sec- 
tions and  eight  in  the  districts  farther  out. 

Berkeley's  Hiking  Club. — The  Berkeley, 
California,  Hiking  Club  maintained  by  the  Play- 
ground Department,  has  some  events  of  unusual 
interest  listed  in  its  schedule  for  January  1  to 
July  1,  1927.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Old 
Clothes  Dance,  to  which  each  person  is  invited  to 
bring  "one  kind  of  something  to  eat" ;  Valentine 
and  April  Fool's  parties;  an  Easter  Egg  Roll; 
attendance  at  the  Redwood  Peak  Easter  services ; 
Grand-Lake  Theatre  Party  followed  by  a  dough- 
nut feed  ;  a  trail  clearing  day ;  a  swimming  party ; 
a  mountain  play  and  a  launch  ride. 

"We  visit  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Japan,"  is  the  announcement  in  connection  with  a 
hike  entitled  'Trip  Around  the  World,"  and  a 
course  of  food  representing  each  country  will  be 
served. 

The  Hiking  Club  has  two  important  committees 
— one  on  entertainments;  the  other  on  walking. 
Thirty-six  trips  and  social  events  have  been 
planned  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1927.  The 
initiation  fee  is  $1.00;  the  dues  $1.00  a  year. 

Ventura  County  Eisteddfod.— The  Fourth 
Annual  Ventura  County  Eisteddfod  was  held  in 
Oxnard,  California,  under  the  auspices  of  Com- 
munity Service  April  4th  to  9th.  The  Eisteddfod 
movement  offers  opportunity  for  competitions  in 
drama,  music,  painting,  dancing,  literature  and 
other  fields  of  art.  It  brings  out  talents  and  is 
looked  forward  to  as  an  annual  event  for  the  en- 
joyment and  education  of  the  whole  community. 

New  York  State  Grants  Land.— The  City  of 

Salamanca  is  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  the  State 


has  granted  a  tract  of  nine  and  a  quarter  acres  of 
land  for  park  and  playground  purposes.  Follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  this  gift  the  Common  Council 
appropriated  $1,000  toward  initial  development. 
The  Salamanca  Athletic  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized to  raise  $10,000  with  which  to  build  a 
War  Veterans'  Memorial  Park  and  Athletic  Field. 

Batavia,  New  York  Received  Gift. — There 
is  a  real  awakening  in  Batavia  brought  about  by 
the  generosity  of  a  private  citizen  who  recently 
presented  the  city  with  ten  acres  of  land  and  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  for  development.  This 
land  is  to  be  used  for  a  Community  Recreation 
Field  and  Playground  and  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board  has  shown 
foresight  in  employing  a  landscape  architect  and 
plans  for  development  are  being  drawn.  Some  of 
the  features  of  the  playfield  will  be  ready  this 
summer  and  with  this  in  mind  the  physical  di- 
rector has  been  employed  on  a  year  round  basis 
with  an  assistant  to  relieve  him  of  the  routine 
work. 

Art  Developments  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — 

In  spite  of  all  its  provision  for  the  leisure  time  of 
its  citizens,  Oakland,  California,  is  still  not  satis- 
fied and  is  now  proposing  a  million  dollar  art 
center. 

There  are  now  in  California  many  noteworthy 
art  movements,  San  Francisco  leading  with  two 
great  art  centers,  the  more  recent  development 
being  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  Art  Center,  the  gift  of  the  late  Adolph 
B.  Spreckels  and  his  wife.  While  it  has  been 
opened  but  two  years,  the  interest  and  appreciation 
of  the  public  are  shown  by  the  two  million  visits 
recorded,  a  large  number  of  which  were  made  by 
art  students. 

Los  Angeles,  because  of  the  recent  gift  of  Olive 
Hill,  will  some  day  have  one  of  the  finest  art 
centers  in  the  world,  and  Pasadena  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  million  dollar  enlargement  of  its 
present  Center. 

In  El  Paso  an  Art  Center  has  been  established 
by  the  Community  Arts  Association  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, that  unique  art  promotion  unit.  This  Asso- 
ciation has  been  largely  responsible  in  securing 
the  use  of  the  Spanish  motif  in  architecture  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  and  its  Plans  and  Plant- 
ing Committee  aid  hundreds  of  prospective  build- 
ers in  planning  their  houses  and  gardens.  In  its 
School  of  Art,  with  a  faculty  of  twenty-nine,  are 
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taught  such  subjects  as  music,  drama,  dancing, 
decorative  and  pictorial  arts.  Of  its  annual  oper- 
ating budget  of  $80,000,  $30,000  is  earned. 

Open  Air  Concerts  throughout  the  Year. — 
The  visitor  to  Pasadena  finds  the  Sunday  after- 
noon concerts  one  of  the  delightful  surprises  of 
the  city.  Each  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  year 
there  is  held  at  Carmelita  Park  an  open-air  free 
concert  to  which  thousands  of  the  city's  visitors 
and  citizens  throng.  With  few  exceptions  only 
professional  artists  of  high  standing  appear  on 
the  programs.  They  come  from  Los  Angeles, 
Hollywood,  Long  Beach,  and  elsewhere,  and  all 
give  their  services  without  charge. 

The  concerts  present  much  variety,  many  inno- 
vations being  offered  from  time  to  time.  There 
have  been  costume  programs,  concerts  of  all  na- 
tions, character  concerts,  programs  by  juveniles, 
by  artists  of  the  'teen  age,  by  radio  luminaries  and 
by  screen  celebrities. 

Always  the  audiences  are  appreciative  and  en- 
cores are  freely  demanded  and  generously  given. 
As  a  rule  the  concerts  open  with  community  sing- 
ing, led  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Calkins,  the  audience  join- 
ing in  whole-heartedly. 

The  Carmelita  concerts  were  instituted  at  the 
time  of  Pasadena's  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration 
in  1924,  and  were  held  in  the  Art  Institute  Build- 
ing in  the  Park.  They  became  so  popular,  how- 
ever, that  the  auditorium  could  not  accommodate 
the  crowds  and  arrangements  were  made  to  earn- 
on  the  programs  out  of  doors.  They  are  now  pre- 
sented every  Sunday  the  year  'round  and  consti- 
tute a  definite  musical  treat. 


Lawn  Bowling.: — The  Municipal  Lawn  Bowl- 
ing Association  of  Redlands,  California,  continues 
to  grow  in  popularity.  The  membership  numbers 
over  three  hundred.  The  greens  used  for  bowling 
have  been  doubled  in  size  and  now  have  a  total 
lawn  surface  of  28,800  square  feet.  This  surface 
provides  sixteen  lanes  15  feet  wide  and  150  feet 
long.  Participants  in  this  sport  are  most  enthusi- 
astic. 

Puppetry  Classes. — A  course  in  Puppetry  for 
children  was  recently  started  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Houston,  Texas.  The  children  have 


Six  OF  THE  300  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  LAWN 
BOWLING  ASSOCIATION,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 

modelled  all  the  heads  of  papier  mache  and  are 
now  painting  them  and  making  the  bodies.  Cos- 
tumes and  stage  sets  are  being  designed  with  the 
assistance  of  artists  who  have  volunteered  to  give 
their  time  to  the  classes. 

Houston's  Matrons'  Gym  Class  Entertains. 
— The  Matrons'  Gym  Class  of  Houston  recently 
planned  a  get-together  party.  The  feature  of  the 
evening  which  led  to  much  merriment  was  the 
basketball  game  between  the  wives  and  their  hus- 
bands. The  actual  scores  are  not  a  matter  of 
official  record  but  all  declared  the  evening  a  huge 
success. 

Activities  in  Columbus,  Ohio. — -Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  organizing  a  dramatic  group  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Division  of  Public  Recreation. 
There  are  at  present  42  members  and  it  is  hoped 
there  will  eventually  be  200.  The  plan  is  to  or- 
ganize the  members  in  groups  of  about  20  for 
production  purposes.  Facilities  will  be  provided 
in  the  attractive  auditorium  and  stage  of  the  new 
center  recently  opened. 

Eight  schools  and  five  gymnasiums  as  well  as 
the  five  buildings,  owned  by  the  Division,  are  used 
as  centers.  One  of  the  buildings  was  an  old  mar- 
ket house,  remodeled  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $30,000 
containing  a  good  gymnasium,  a  large  game  room, 
showers,  lockers  and  a  small  auditorium  with  stage. 


Slow  Clubs -A  New -Old  Idea  for 

Recreation 


BY 
GEORGE  F.  KEARNEY 


There  is  nothing  magical  about  the  Slow  Clubs. 
It  is  a  healthy  movement  among  the  young  people 
of  Philadelphia  to  provide  healthy  amusement 
through  the  medium  of  clubs  created  and  managed 
by  themselves  with  the  cooperation  of  existing 
social  agencies.  Some  people  have  called  it  the 
Youth  Movement  expressing  itself  in  American 
life.  Others  believe  it  is  a  breaking  away  from 
the  old  idea  of  separate  clubs  for  the  sexes  to- 
ward the  newer  idea  of  a  sane  camaraderie  be- 
tween the  sexes  with  sex  barriers  relegated  to  the 
background. 

The  story  of  how  the  Slow  Clubs  came  into 
being  provides  an  interesting  commentary  on 
American  life  today  and  offers  much  food  for 
thought  for  people  interested  in  recreation  work 
among  young  people.  It  originated  in  the  ethical 
column  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  in- 
spired by  a  number  of  letters  from  young  people 
who  have  felt  out  of  step  with  the  "wild  parties 
of  this  jazz-mad  age."  Readers  of  ethical  col- 
umns all  over  the  country  have  noticed  lately 
that  the  young  people  have  been  discussing  the 
antics  of  the  "fast  ones"  and  the  parties  of  the 
"jazz  age"  which  have  automatically  eliminated 
those  young  people  with  more  conservative  home 
training. 

In  these  letters  there  has  been  much  discussion 
on  the  question  of  "necking,"  and  "flask-toting" 
and  "automobile  parties,"  so  glorified  by  modern 
popular  fiction.  Constantly  the  note  of  the  "slow 
ones"  has  been  struck  by  letters  complaining  that 
their  lives  have  been  made  lonelier  by  their  in- 
ability to  make  social  contacts  in  fast-moving 
groups.  Girls  who  have  resented  the  easy  fa- 
miliarity of  their  escorts  have  found  themselves 
without  "dates"  while  boys  have  written  in  that 
the  "times  are  out  of  joint"  in  an  age  when  the- 
average  young  girl  showers  her  smiles  on  the 
"collegiate"  type  rather  than  the  more  conservative 
youngster. 

As   far   as   Philadelphia   was   concerned   these 
scattered  letters  were  focused  in  a  note  appearing 


on  October  30th,  last,  written  by  a  lad  signing 
himself  "Dusty."     It  read : 

Sir :  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  young  fel- 
low stands  socially  in  these  so-called  wild  days? 
I  am  one  who  is  passing  in  looks,  athletically  in- 
clined, and  said  to  have  a  pleasing  personality 
and  have  plenty  of  boy  friends  but  few  of  the 
fairer  sex.  Because  I  can't  dance,  and  although 
I  dress  well,  I  can't  be  extremely  collegiate,  nor 
talk  nonsense  as  some  of  the  so-called  popular 
fellows  do,  does  this  say  I'm  "dead"  or  "slow?" 
If  this  is  true,  is  that  why  I  have  so  few  girl 
friends?  I  wish  your  readers  would  enlighten 
me. 

"DUSTY" 

This  was  followed  on  November  5th,  with  the 
following : 

Sir :  Let  me  say  to  "Dusty"  who  is  considered 
"too  slow"  I  consider  your  sentiments  to  be  very 
sensible.  I'll  tell  you  how  the  average  fellow, 
such  as  you  describe,  stands  in  my  opinion.  He 
is  some  one  to  be  admired,  and  that  is  really  say- 
ing a  great  deal  in  what  you  term  these  "wild 
times."  Wouldn't  it  be  lovely  if  we  could  start 
a  club  of  just  such  persons — those  who  do  not 
go  to  extremes  in  everything  ?  What  shall  we  call 
it? 

ROSE  MARIE 

Then  the  fun  started.  The  Evening  Bulletin 
received  an  avalanche  of  letters  from  young  people 
endorsing  the  idea  of  Rose  Marie's  club.  Finally, 
a  boy  secured  permission  to  use  the  auditorium 
of  the  Haddington  Public  Library  and  an- 
nounced his  meeting  of  a  "Slow  Club"  in  the 
ethical  column  of  The  Bulletin. 

Instead  of  a  handful,  as  was  expected,  the 
auditorium  was  jammed  to  the  doors  with  young 
men  and  women  eager  to  enlist  under  this  curious 
title.  "Rose  Marie"  made  her  appearance  and 
proved  to  be  a  nineteen-year-old  stenographer. 
Rose  Marie  is  a  steadfast  church  member  with 
conservative  ideas  about  dancing  and  sociability. 
Although  she  is  a  deft  dancer  of  the  "Charleston" 
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she  carries  out  her  idea  of  "not  going-  to  extremes 
in  everything"  in  her  everyday  life.     "Dusty"  is   - 
a  nineteen-year-old  high  school  student. 

They  formed  an  executive  committee  and  in- 
vited the  head  librarian  of  the  library  to  be  chair- 
man of  their  entertainment  committee.  This  li- 
brarian, Miss  Helen  H.  Morrow,  spoke  even  bet- 
ter than  she  knew  when  she  told  them  that  she 
hoped  they  would  run  their  own  club  and  manage 
their  own  programs,  but  that  she  would  be  up- 
stairs to  help  them  if  they  needed  her. 

Soon  these  clubs  formed  in  all  sections  of  the 
city.,  i  The  Evening  Bulletin,  while  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  condition  that  inspired  these  clubs, 
took  the  same  attitude  as  Miss  Morrow.  Willing 
to  cooperate  with  this  fast-growing  movement, 
the  newspaper  did  not  attempt  to  make  it  a  cir- 
culation stunt  but  stood  by  encouraging  the  re- 
cruiting of  membership  in  the  chapters  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

The  name  "Slow  Club"  bothered  everyone  at 
the  beginning  and  the  young  people  started  a  poll 
among  their  members  for  a  better  name,  but  none 
so  catchy  and  interesting  was  found.  Suggestions 
were  made  such  as:  Young  Peoples'  Uplift 
League,  Fellowship  Society  and  Clean  Club,  but 
they  were  all  awkward  and  unappealing. 

As  the  movement  developed  the  young  people 
became  more  proud  of  their  name  and  more 
loath  to  change  it  to  one  more  expressive  of 
their  ideals. 

Now,  did  the  Slow  Club  enlist  the  shy,  the 
backward,  the  impossible  or  the  "under-privileged" 
— to  use  a  much  worn  phrase  among  social  work- 
ers? To  the  astonishment  of  all  it  recruited  the 
very  highest  types  of  youngsters,  who  had  lost 
contact  with  an  age  of  dance  halls,  automobile 
parties  and  "necking"  parties.  The  girls  were 
especially  of  a  high  type,  some  with  bruised  point 
of  view,  while  the  boys  are  the  more  serious- 
minded  youngsters  eager  for  self-expression. 

Today  in  Philadelphia  there  are  twenty-eight 
chapters  with  a  membership  close  on  to  15,000. 
These  chapters  split  into  clubs,  meeting  on  special 
nights,  which  combine  their  activities  in  weekly 
meetings.  The  dramatic  club  rehearses  a  play 
during  the  week  and  presents  it  on  the  meeting 
night.  The  ^debating  team  prepares  a  debate,  the 
gl$S  club  a  few  songs.  Then  there  are  hiking 
clubs, ^c^mera  clubs,  girls'  and  boys'  athletic  clubs, 
literary,  clubs  and  all  the  activities  which  recrea- 
tion leaders  have  dreamed  of  as  an  ideal  com- 
bination for  their  recreation  centers. 

There  has  been  no  tendency  revealed  to  flout 


existing  social  agencies  and  generally  these 
agencies  have  been  sympathetic  with  the  young 
peoples'  point  of  view. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  recreation  centers, 
and  particularly  the  libraries,  has  required  less  ad- 
justment than  in  the  case  of  more  developed  social 
agencies.  As  a  self-expressive  movement,  the 
young  people  have  developed  faster  in  self -man- 
aged groups  than  with  directed  clubs.  It  is 
curious,  however,  to  note  that  the  young  people 
have  never  attempted  to  exclude  older  people 
from  their  meetings  and  most  of  their  dances  and 
hikes  have  had  invited  chaperones. 

The  organization  meetings  and  rallies  of  these 
chapters  have  been  enthusiastic  affairs  and  over 
70,000  young  people  of  all  ages  have  attended 
them  and  listened  attentively  to  the  ideals  of  saner 
living  presented,  not  by  lectures,  but  by  young 
speakers  and  people  with  a  youthful  point  of 
view. 

They  have  played  games  at  their  meetings  and 
have  had  song-fests  but  they  are  better  when  they 
are  led  by  the  young  people  themselves.  In  fact, 
the  city- wide  executive  committee  of  young 
leaders  have  developed  song  leaders'  and  play 
leaders'  institutes  themselves  in  order  to  teach 
those  of  their  own  number  who  are  showing 

leadership  qualifications. 

. 
Now,   there  will  be  many  directors   of  social 

agencies  who  will  ask,  "Why  doesn't  this  happen 
naturally  with  the  young  people  in  our  clubs?" 
The  answer  is,  "It  will  if  you  study  their  point 
of  view  and  relegate  your  leadership  to  the  back- 
ground where  it  belongs." 

In  my  travels  as  a  reporter  of  this  movement 
for  The  Evening  Bulletin,  I  have  found  universal 
cooperation  with  social  leaders  who  have  quickly 
readjusted  their  own  standards  to  this  new-old 
idea.  In  the  case  of  my  own  newspaper  we  have 
assured  every  one  of  these  groups  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  run  them,  direct  them  or  boss  them  and 
this  attitude  has  proved  a  universal  friend-maker. 
The  Evening  Bulletin  dominates  the  field  in  Phil- 
adelphia with  a  daily  circulation  of  537,000  copies 
and  we  do  not  regard  this  as  a  circulation  builder 
as  much  as  we  do  a  distinct  social  service  to  the 
community.  We  are  reporting  each  meeting  as 
so  much  "news"  and  we  find  the  column  widely 
read  by  our  readers,  who  are  constantly  writing 
in  letters  of  suggestion,  criticism  and  extravagant 
praise.  We  are  also  keenly  aware  that  if  we 
started  bossing  around  these  young  people  we 
would  lose  their  devotion  and  their  confidence. 

One  distinct   feeling  about  social  agencies  as 
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they  are  operated  today  has  been  borne  in  upon 
me.  It  seems  that  many  of  them  have  tried  to 
meet  the  jazz  point  of  view.  Their  dances  have 
imitated  the  professional  dance  hall  and  they  have 
not  had  the  facilities  to  make  their  program  as 
attractive  as  the  dance  hall  with  its  glistening 
lights,  shining  floors  and  well-developed  or- 
chestras. 

The  Slow  Club  members  know  what  they  can  get 
in  a  dance  hall — and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can 
hold  up  my  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  average 
dance  hall — but  they  are  looking  for  something 
better.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  old-time 
literary  institutes,  debating  and  dramatic  clubs 
fell  by  the  wayside  during  the  war-time  period  and 
those  elements  do  not  exist  in  the  modern  city  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  These  clubs  have  put 
into  expression  just  these  impulses. 

We  are  rapidly  learning  that  the  Slow  Clubs 
cannot  flourish  on  sociability  alone.  The  dancers 
drop  by  the  wayside.  A  "date"  breaks  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  attendance  whereas  if  there  is  an 
interesting  program  on  hand  at  the  Slow  Club  they 
take  their  "dates"  along  to  the  meetings. 

Just  where  this  movement  will  end  is  purely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  As  far  as  Philadelphia  is 
concerned,  we  feel  that  it  has  only  started  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  some  50  chapters 
reaching  over  30,000  permanent  membership  with 
over  100,000  young  people  as  onlookers  and 
curiosity-seekers.  Stories  of  this  club  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  Associated  Press  and  it  would 
not  be  very  strange  to  see  similar  clubs  started 
in  other  large  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  will  not  be  a  sudden  growth,  it  may  take  two 
years,  but  the  initial  impulse  is  there.  In  the 
summer-time  these  chapters  will  stop  their  indoor 
meetings  and  will  develop  into  hiking  and  picnic 
clubs  on  Saturday  afteroons. 

At  the  present  time  the  movement  is  entering 
a  new  phase  with  the  development  of  special 
groups  interested  in  particular  activities.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  an  Art  and  Sketching  Chapter 
composed  of  fifty  members  especially  interested 
in  the  study  of  art.  They  meet  at  the  Graphic 
Sketch  Club  where  they  are  provided  free  instruc- 
tion in  free-hand  drawing  and  also  lectures  on  art 
and  frequent  trips  through  the  art  galleries  of 
the  city. 

A  Talent  Chapter  has  organized  in  a  library 
club-room  for  the  special  study  of  poetry.  Each 
member  brings  his  or  her  own  verse  to  read  and  to 
be  discussed  by  all  those  present  around  a  table. 
They  have  issued  a  mineograph  volume  of  their 


poetry  and  are  now  conducting  a  prize  contest 
for  the  best  original  poem  read  at  the  meetings. 

Then  there  is  an  intermediate  chapter,  for 
older  young  people  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-five.  The  average  age  of  the  Slow 
Club  membership  is  around  twenty  years  and  the 
older  ones  feel  out  of  place  in  these  younger 
groups.  The  older  people  have  also  swung  into 
line  with  a  Social  Club  for  Older  People,  which 
has  held  old-fashioned  dances  with  much  suc- 
cess. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  group,  from  a  social 
standpoint,  is  the  Tall  Chapter  which  meets  weekly 
at  the  North  Building  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  is  com- 
posed of  young  people  of  unusual  height  who  feel 
shy  when  dancing  with  shorter  partners.  To  the 
astonishment  of  everyone  the  "Tall  Ones"  turned 
out  four  hundred  strong  and  they  are  now  one 
of  the  most  thriving  chapters  in  the  group. 

Then  there  is  a  special  dramatic  and  literary 
section,  an  informal  group  meeting  at  a  women's 
club  in  which  everyone  takes  part  in  the  program. 
Under  the  tactful  leadership  of  an  experienced 
elocutionist  everyone  comes  to  the  meeting  with 
a  short  "stunt"  which  is  received  with  much  ap- 
preciation, entertainment  and  amusement. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  this  movement  is 
the  number  of  original  plays  written  by  the  mem- 
bers and  produced  entirely  by  them.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  movement  to  do  things  in  double- 
quick  time.  A  play  written  one  week  will  be 
produced  at  the  next  meeting  with  the  audiences 
roaring  at  the  mistakes  made  by  the  young  actors. 
The  dramatic  groups  usually  start  off  with  a  min- 
strel show,  then  a  brisk  musical  revue  and  finally 
a  more  serious  sketch  or  play. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  background  of 
the  movement  is  cultural  with  a  strong  trend 
toward  games  and  unusual  dances  as  a  substitute 
for  a  three-hour-dance  program.  The  young 
people  are  explaining  that  the  modern  dances,  such 
as  the  "Black  Bottom"  are  physically  tiring  and 
they  are  eager  to  come  back  to  refreshing  games 
and  folk  dances  that  are  run  off,  not  as  a  whole 
night  program,  but  in  a  brief  half-hour.  Just  how 
far  this  side  of  the  creative  work  of  the  clubs 
will  develop  is  still  to  be  decided  by  the  wishes 
of  the  young  people  themselves.  A  horse-back 
riding  club  has  appeared  in  one  chapter,  a  camera 
club  in  another  and  a  Jewish  conversational  club 
has  been  developed  in  a  chapter  meeting  in  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation. It  is  truly  a  case  of  where  no  one  knows 
what  next  this  strenuous  generation  will  produce. 
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In  this  rather  hasty  review  of  the  ramified  ac- 
tivities of  the  Slow  Club  there  are  many  elements 
that  remind  one  of  the  Youth  Movement  of  Ger- 
many. Social  workers  in  this  country  are  apt 
to  idealize  the  Freideutsch  Jugendbewegung  as 
the  savior  or  creator  of  a  new  civilization.  In  its 
essence  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  German 
youth's  distaste  for  the  rigid  program  of  play  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  gymnasiums  before  the  war, 
and  the  character  of  national  life  which  this  system 
of  play  created. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  students  of  the 
Freideutsch  Jugendbewegung  to  glorify  the  cul- 
tural side  of  their  program,  particularly  the 
Student enhilfe  movement  with  its  creation  of 
impromptu  colleges.  In  Engand  this  impulse 
among  the  young  people  following  the  war  was 
absorbed  by  the  Workers'  Education  Association, 
while  in  America  this  same  movement  has  been 
expressing  itself  in  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
applicants  to  our  colleges. 

If  ever  the  Youth  Movement  of  America  is  to 
be  expressed  in  clubs  such  as  the  Slow  Clubs  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  (and  the  young  people 
themselves  are  not  eager  to  press  the  name  on  the 
rest  of  the  country)  it  will  come  from  beneath  and 
not  from  any  elaborate  campaign. 


Several  who  have  read  Mr.  Kearney's 
manuscript  have  pointed  out  that  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  Mr.  Kearney  is  advocating 
is  after  all  leadership  of  the  ablest  kind,  that 
which  keeps  itself  in  the  background  and  ap- 
pears as  little  as  may  be  necessary,  leaving 
.as  much  as  possible  to  the  initiative  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  young  people  them- 
selves. All  who  are  experienced  in  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  recreation  leadership  will 
agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  trying  to  encour- 
age as  much  spontaneity  as  possible  and  leav- 
ing the  utmost  freedom  for  the  development 
of  movements  of  this  kind. — EDITOR. 


At  Northwestern 
Playfield,  Detroit 

Northwestern  Field,  one  of  the  two  hundred 
centers  conducted  by  the  Detroit  Department  of 
Recreation,  is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  "in- 
activity." 

In  the  Summer 

Baseball,  soccer,  tennis,  horseshoe  pitching, 
playground  ball,  volley  ball,  track  events,  field 
hockey,  lacrosse,  cricket,  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  drill,  band  drill,  marble  contests,  hand- 
ball, city  wide  kite  day,  cross  country  run  and 
bowling  on  the  green  are  among  the  activities 
enumerated. 

During  1926  thirty-one  baseball  leagues  were 
scheduled,  the  largest  of  which  had  sixteen  teams. 
The  crowds  accommodated  at  these  games  ranged 
from  a  few  hundred  to  25,000.  Soccer,  too,  proved 
very  popular.  There  were  two  games  a  day  in  the 
school  league,  three  days  a  week  and  four  games 
on  Sunday  for  the  Western  Soccer  Association, 
with  teams  practicing  every  night  in  the  week. 
Two  soccer  fields  are  available  during  the  fall  and 
spring. 

The  fourteen  tennis  courts  at  the  playfield  had 
a  busy  season  in  1926,  taking  care  of  over  60,000 
players  in  a  period  of  six  months.  Six  clay  horse- 
shoe pitching  courts  were  constantly  in  use  day 
and  night. 

A  half  dozen  leagues  in  playground  ball,  two 
teams  of  volley  ball  players  kept  these  diamonds 
busy,  while  the  three  field  hockey  fields  used  by 
high  schools  and  intermediate  schools,  the  lacrosse 
and  cricket  fields  had  their  full  quota. 

Noon  was  a  thrilling  time  at  the  field  when  the 
Northwestern  High  School  Unit  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  drilled  and  the  North- 
western Band  played  each  day. 

The  marble  contest  with  500  entries  was  held 
at  Northwestern,  as  was  the  annual  kite  day,  in 
which  200  home  made  kites  competed.  Four 
tournaments  were  conducted  by  the  Bowling  Club 
and  there  was  bowling  every  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings  from  3  to 
10  p.  m.  The  thirteen  rinks  were  well  patronized. 

In  the  fall  there  are  many  football  games  on 
the  two  gridirons  taking  care  of  the  high  school 
games,  Catholic  High  School  Games,  Recreation 
League  Games  and  many  others. 


Leisure  and  Life* 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL,  LL.D., 
President,  Carnegie  Corporation 


Two  years  ago  I  urged  you  recreationists 
not  to  forget  that  both  adult  education  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial factors  in  the  job  of  seeing  that  each  com- 
munity provides  its  own  balanced  rations  for 
leisure  time  consumption.  As  I  remember  it,  I 
was  rather  solemn  about  the  whole  thing  and  tried 
to  impress  the  point  that  all  of  us  who  were  in- 
terested in  any  part  of  the  leisure  time  problem 
would  have  to  work  together  if  we  were  to  get 
anywhere. 

That  is  all  true  today — just  as  true  as  it  was 
then — and  the  need  for  remembering  it  grows 
greater  with  every  hour  that  is  clipped  from  the 
working  week;  with  every  labor-saving  device 
which  makes  the  workers'  working  hours  more 
monotonous,  and  by  the  same  token,  every  inven- 
tion that  makes  household  work  less  time-consum- 
ing and  less  interesting. 

A  number  of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  significant 
things  are  happening  in  what  we  might  call  the 
debatable  land  between  organized  recreation  on 
one  hand  and  formal  education  on  the  other.  I 
think  I  see  signs  in  your  program  this  week  that 
things  are  edging  little  by  little  over  toward  the 
educational  end.  And  all  over  the  country  inter- 
esting things  are  happening — little  museums  are 
being  set  up  now  in  the  national  parks.  I  read 
a  week  or  so  ago  of  very  important  concerts  which 
were  being  held  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  If 
our  moving  pictures  are  not  getting  better  as  fast 
as  some  of  us  would  like,  the  music  that  accom- 
panies them  is  certainly  getting  better.  So  is  the 
decoration,  so  is  the  architecture  of  the  theatres. 
The  radio,  which  started  purely  as  a  time  con- 
sumer, is  taking  a  very  distinct  educational  tinge. 
And  right  here  in  Atantic  City,  one  of  these 
piers  is  to  have,  I  understand,  a  first  rate  art 
gallery  as  part  of  its  attractions.  That  would  not 
have  occurred  to  anybody  ten  years  ago. 

Two  years  ago  recreation  was  already  integrated 
through  these  Congresses  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association.  Any  community  that 
wanted  to  develop  a  recreation  program  knew  just 
where  to  turn — knew  where  to  turn  for  good 
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advice  based  on  real  experience.  Contrast  that 
with  the  situation  in  adult  education  at  that  time. 
There  were  about  three  million  people  who  were 
engaged  in  one  way  or  another  in  study  outside 
of  working  hours.  We  didn't  find  that  out  until 
afterward,  but  there  were  that  number  of  people. 
The  whole  thing  was  utterly  unorganized.  Each 
student  and  each  teacher  saw  just  his  little  corner, 
his  little  type  of  study  and  his  interest  and  his 
knowledge  didn't  go  an  inch  beyond  that  point. 

In  these  two  years,  two  things  have  happened 
that  are,  I  think,  worth  your  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  a  reliable  body  of  information 
about  adult  education  in  all  its  manifestations  has 
been  gathered  together.  Now,  if  any  of  you 
want  that  information  in  solid  scholarly  form, 
you  can  get  the  books  which  Macmillan  Company 
is  publishing — a  series  of  books  on  adult  educa- 
tion beginning  this  fall.  If,  as  is  possibly  the 
case,  you  prefer  this  as  a  dessert  course  rather 
than  a  meat  course,  provided  there  is  an  adequate 
number  of  calories  in  it,  watch  this  winter  for  a 
series  of  articles  that  Dorothy  Canfield  is  writing 
in  McCall's  Magazine. 

A  corporation,  of  which  I  am  the  executive, 
was  engaged  in  this  work  and  I  had  a  terrible 
feeling  toward  the  close  of  the  time.  We  had 
such  an  immense  amount  of  information  and  we 
had  to  do  just  what  everybody  else  or  nearly 
everybody  else  does  on  such  occasions.  We  had 
spent  a  lot  of  money  and  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  converting  the  converted,  and  so  I 
had  what  I  think  was  the  brilliant  idea  of  turn- 
ing over  all  this  material  to  Mrs.  Fisher — Dorothy 
Canfield — who  was  greatly  excited  about  it  and 
has  proceeded  to  produce  these  most  interesting 
and  stimulating  articles.  I  have  read  some  of 
them  in  manuscript. 

First,  as  I  say,  we  now  know  something  about 
adult  education — what  it  means,  how  it  develops 
and  where  it  is  being  carried  forward. 

The  second  thing  is  that  a  nation-wide  organi- 
zation, The  American  Association  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation, has  been  formed  and  the  men  and  women 
who  are  in  that  organization  are  really  representa- 
tive of  all  the  different  factors — the  libraries,  the 
university  extensions,  the  municipal  universities, 
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the  developments  of  the  public  school  system,  night 
schools,  and  so  on ;  labor  union  classes,  the  shop 
classes — in  fact  the  whole  field. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  important  part  of 
adult  education  that  is  not  represented.  They 
are  all  in  it — the  big  and  the  little  ones ;  the  con- 
servative, safe  and  sane  ones  and  the  radical  ones. 
They  have  chosen  as  their  head  Dean  Russell  of 
Teachers  College  in  New  York,  who  I  think  de- 
serves the  reputation  he  has  of  always  thinking 
of  things  about  five  years  ahead  of  the  other  fel- 
lows. I  think  it  is  a  very  good  augury  that  he 
has  been  willing  to  take  on  this  added  load.  And 
they  have  a  body  of  directors  who  would  have 
been  forgiven  if  they  had  decided  that  their  whole 
function  was  to  shine  as  a  galaxy  of  stars.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  taken  off  their  coats 
and  rolled  up  their  sleeves.  There  are  ladies 
among  the  directors  and  I  think  they  still  wear 
sleeves.  They  are  all  working  as  a  team. 

Those  two  things  mean,  I  think,  that  recreation 
and  adult  education  can  now  for  the  first  time, 
work  together.  They  can  work  at  the  center  of 
things  in  the  core  of  their  own  organizations.  And 
I  assure  you  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  work 
and  hard  thinking  to  be  done  before  we  arrive  at 
any  worthwhile  body  of  doctrine  as  to  this  matter 
of  the  use  of  leisure  time.  They  can  also  work 
out  on  the  firing  line — in  the  communities  them- 
selves. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  things  hap- 
pening now.  The  city  of  Cleveland  and  the  city 
of  Buffalo — both  of  these  towns  are  engaged  in 
a  process  of  rather  careful  self-study.  You  see 
interesting  manifestations  in  Indianapolis,  in  Mil- 
waukee, in  Cincinnati  and  further  west  in  Port- 
land and  Los  Angeles.  Perhaps  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent,  but  the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
the  smaller  towns. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  reason  the  citizens  of 
Santa  Barbara  handled  themselves  so  well  and  so 
efficiently  after  the  earthquake  was  because  the 
town  had  been  already  integrated  by  their  Com- 
munity Art  Association.  As  time  goes  on,  all  of 
these  communities,  the  urban  and  the  rural  and 
whatever  communities  are  between  them,  will  be 
looking  for  guidance  and  looking  for  help.  So  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  and  this  group  of  people  inter- 
ested in  adult  education,  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

.The  development  in  the  fine  arts — and  there  I 
want  to  speak  rather  of  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  arts  rather  than  the  creation  of  art,  which 


is  another  question — has  been  somewhat  different, 
but  it  is  almost  equally  significant. 

Of  course,  you  all  know  about  the  little  theatre 
movement  and  how  important  that  is  in  commu- 
nities. Don't  forget  that  it  is  an  art  movement 
as  well  as  everything  else  and  that  it  has  a  very 
distinct  place  in  this  picture. 

Then  we  have  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Washington,  and 
has  its  chapters  all  over  the  country.  It  has  its 
traveling  exhibitions  and  nowadays  these  traveling 
exhibitions  of  paintings  have  become  one  of  the 
chief  features  at  the  state  fairs  of  the  Northwest. 
After  people  have  seen  the  prize  bull  and  all  the 
other  features,  they  go  and  look  at  some  pictures. 
That  would  not  have  been  possible  ten  years  ago. 

The  women's  organizations,  both  the  national 
ones  and  the  local  ones,  have  done  some  amazing 
things  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  arts.  But  per- 
sonally I  think  that  the  most  interesting  thing  that 
has  happened  in  these  last  few  years  has  been  in 
the  colleges.  A  generation  ago,  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying,  not  more  than  a  handful  of  the  grad- 
uates went  back  into  their  communities  with  any 
abiding  sense  of  the  place  that  the  arts  ought  to 
take  in  a  normal,  human  life.  Today,  young 
people  are  going  back  with  that  sense  literally 
by  the  thousands.  They  are  going  back  to  their 
communities,  and  if  they  don't  find  the  interests 
they  have  come  to  need,  we  are  going  to  hear 
from  them. 

While  I  have  been  going  on  this  way,  I  have 
been  wondering  a  little  as  to  what  has  been  going 
on  in  your  minds,  and  I  asked  myself  whether 
some  of  you,  at  any  rate,  haven't  been  saying  to 
yourselves,  "This  man  is  indulging,  in  the  current 
phrase,  in  wishful  thinking."  Mr.  Shakespeare 
referred  to  it  as  the  wish  being  father  to  the 
thought.  At  any  rate,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
some  of  you  may  agree  with  my  friend,  Hendrik 
Van  Loon,  who  has  written  a  long  magazine  article 
to  prove  that  the  number  of  men  and  women  who 
need  any  help  at  all,  who  have  been  led  to  any 
real  interest  and  real  appreciation  of  the  arts  of 
learning,  is  quite  negligible. 

Well,  now,  before  we  come  to  any  conclusion 
on  that  point,  I  want  to  carry  your  minds  back 
eight  years.  That  was  the  time  when  America 
had  the  most  acute  leisure  time  problem  in  our 
whole  history.  We  had  two  million  American 
soldiers  in  France  and  we  had  only  so  many  boats 
in  which  to  transport  them  back  to  the  United 
States.  I  believe  we  had  a  pretty  serious  situation. 
The  excitement  was  over.  Some  of  the  old-timers 
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in  the  army  thought  the  solution  would  be  drill. 
So  they  proceeded  to  drill  men  who  had  just  come 
out  of  the  Argonne,  with  wooden  guns  on  parade 
grounds  outside  the  French  villages.  But  it  did 
not  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  some 
incidents  which  came  pretty  close  to  being  mutiny. 

Things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  and  the 
thing  that  saved  the  day  was  the  development  in 
France  of  a  recreation  and  education  program. 
And  I  ought  to  say  that  the  education  program 
included  the  fine  arts.  As  you  will  recall,  the 
whole  thing  was  entirely  voluntary.  No  soldier 
needed  to  do  any  of  those  things.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  quarter  of  a  million  young  American 
men  chose  education  as  their  form  of  relaxation, 
as  their  solution  of  the  very  acute  leisure  time 
problem  that  faced  them. 

Now,  that  same  quarter  of  a  million,  or  nearly 
all  of  them,  and  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
are  the  people  whom  we  all  have  to  think  of  in  our 
communities  today.  So  that  I,  for  one,  am  pretty 
sure  that  we  haven't  tapped  as  yet  the  possibilities 
of  adult  education,  of  contact  with  the  arts,  nor, 
indeed,  of  any  form  of  wholesome  recreation. 
We  have  in  our  perfectly  amazing  economic  lee- 
way, an  opportunity  that  no  country  has  ever 
had  before. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  people  to  discover 
that  Americans  were  willing  to  pay,  and  pay 
pretty  handsomely,  for  the  use  of  their  own  spare 
time,  were  the  commercial  correspondence  schools. 
One  of  the  things  we  discovered  in  our  study  was 
that  those  schools  received  annually  in  fees  some- 
thing over  one  hundred  million  dollars.  Some  of 
the  work  they  do  is  excellent ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
excellent.  Some  of  them  are  fakers.  But  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  not  only  are 
our  hours  of  work  so  much  shorter,  but  the 
opportunity  for  not  only  the  kindly  folk  who  have 
some  money  to  spare  for  other  people  is  a  great 
one,  but  that  the  people  themselves  whom  we  want 
to  reach  are  perfectly  ready  to  chip  in  and  do  their 
full  share  in  paying  for  anything  that  they,  them- 
selves, think  is  worth  while. 


The  innocence  and  completeness  with  which  the 
child's  spirit  is  rendered  up  to  the  book,  its  utter 
absorption  and  forgetfulness,  always  move  me 
deeply.  A  child  does  not  read  to  criticise  or  com- 
pare, but  just  in  the  unsullied  joy  of  finding  itself 
in  a  new  world. 

— CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY. 

From  the  Detroit  Educational  Bulletin  for.  March,  1927. 


Salt  Lake  City  Reports 

/!.  -  L 

for  1926 

The  1926  report  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Recrea- 
tion Department,  of  which  Charlotte  Stewart  is 
superintendent,  contains  a  strong  appeal  for  an 
increased  budget. 

"It  cost  as  much  last  summer,"  says  Miss  Stew- 
art in  her  report,  "to  oil  Salt  Lake  City  streets 
as  it  did  to  keep  ten  playgrounds  in  operation  for 
the  same  period  of  time.  It  cost  as  much  to  put 
in  street  parkings,  water  and  cut  the  grass  on 
the  same  as  it  did  to  furnish  recreational  partici- 
pation to  200,000  people.  It  cost  as  much  to  keep 
a  detention  home  for  a  few  boys  and  girls  as  it 
would  to  keep  twice  that  number  from  ever  enter- 
ing a  detention  home. 

"Would  not  that  slogan,  'Salt  Lake  a  Safe 
Place  for  Children,'  and  'No  Children  Killed  on 
the  Streets  of  Salt  Lake  Because  There  Are  Ade- 
quate Play  Facilities'  be  worth  $10,000  to  the  ad- 
vertising campaign  of  the  Commercial  Club  ?  Yet 
many  of  the  lives  lost  through  street  play  could 
be  saved  by  the  expenditure  of  that  sum." 

Following  the  appeal  for  a  larger  budget,  Miss 
Stewart  very  effectively  makes  use  of  the  "Funda- 
mentals" issued  by  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  using  each 
point  as  a  measuring  rod  to  show  where  Salt  Lake 
City  has  made  progress  or  where  it  has  failed  to 
measure  up  to  standards. 


Help  Wanted! 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  an 
issue  of  the  "Yonkers,  New  York,  Statesman": 
HELP  WANTED  :  ONE  GOOD  CITIZEN  ! 

The  city  is  in  the  market  for  an  able-bodied, 
able-minded  citizen  of  Yonkers  to  replace  Wil- 
liam Cronin,  resigned,  upon  the  Community  Ser- 
vice Commission. 

Applicant  must  be  alert,  sympathetic,  able  to 
attend  all  meetings,  must  like  boys  and  girls, 
know  a  little  about  recreation  and  a  lot  about 
Yonkers,  be  old  enough  to  understand  the  value 
of  money  and  young  enough  to  understand  the 
value  of  play. 

Salary:  The  respect  and  appreciation  sof.  his 
fellow  citizens  and  the  affection  of  twenty  thou- 
sand children. 

Xo  loafers  need  apply. 


More  Athletics,  Fewer  Crimes* 


BY 


HONORABLE  JOHN  T.  McGovERN, 

A  Director  of  the  Public  School  Athletic  League, 

Member  of  the  Field  Staff  of  the  Carnegie 

Foundation,  and  Honorary  Officer  of  the 

American  Olympic  Committee. 


This  address  deals  with  certain  experiences  and 
facts  which  suggest  a  partial  solution  of  problems 
affecting  the  elimination  of  crime  and  criminal 
tendencies  at  the  source,  through  the  medium  of 
athletics.  The  discussion  must  omit  certain  types 
of  crime  and  the  treatment  thereof. 

We  cannot  here  with  value  discuss  crimes  which 
are  the  result  of  disease,  insanity  or  malnutrition. 
This  field  belongs  to  the  physician  or  surgeon. 

It  is  useless  here  also  to  discuss  crimes  which 
result  from  jealousy,  envy,  personal  hatred  or  sus- 
picion. No  one  has  yet  hinted  at  any  comprehen- 
sive cure  of  those  impulses.  Here  we  are  to  con- 
sider crimes  committed  for  gain,  and  crimes  which 
are  committed  as  a  result  directly  or  indirectly  of 
the  life  habit  and  environment  normally  connected 
with  careers  devoted  to  crime  for  gain. 

In  our  field,  therefore,  we  will  consider  the 
crimes  oi  larceny,  burglary,  embezzlement,  with 
their  attendant  or  resultant  crimes  of  assault,  man- 
slaughter and  murder. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  PEOPLE  COMMIT  CRIMES? 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  and  answered  is : 
Who  is  it  that  commits  these  crimes? — How  old 
is  he? — Where  does  he  come  from? — What  does 
he  know? — What  are  his  habits? — What  is  his 
environment? — Why  did  he  begin? — Why  does 
he  continue? 

What  is  going  to  stop  him  is  another  and  later 
question.  Now,  as  to  age :  Let  us  omit  the  village 
from  consideration.  Our  type  of  crime  concerns 
more  particularly  the  large  cities.  The  age  of  your 
first  offender  here  has  diminished.  In  the  larger 
communities  it  averages  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  Your  first  offender  is  not  the  mature  man 
who  is  a  failure,  poor,  depressed  and  hungry.  He 
is  rather  a  young  man  who  has  not  that  atmo- 
sphere of  hope,  ideals  and  sanguine  confidence 
which  is  the  normal  companion  of  youth.  That 

"Address  delivered  before  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  December  9,  1926.  Published  by  courtesy  of  the 
Bar  Association. 
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is  on  the  face  of  it  a  tragic  picture ;  but  from  the 
side  of  solution  it  may  be  better  than  it  appears, 
for  were  crime  increase  confined  to  tne  mature 
man  the  situation  might  be  hopeless.  It  is,  as  a 
practicable  matter,  impossible  to  change  the  habits, 
point  of  view,  or  moral  perspective  of  the  grown- 
up. Our  offender,  therefore,  is  a  young  man; 
and  he  is  also  an  intelligent  one  and  of  good  habits, 
as  the  world  conceives  them. 

Clark  University  has  a  bureau  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  statistics  of  crime  and  criminals.  Its 
latest  bulletin  states  that  the  average  mentality  of 
the  first  offender  is  higher  than  that  of  the  average 
non-criminal.  Bright  as  compared  with  his 
brothers,  not  as  compared  with  a  Bernard  Shaw 
or  a  Will  Rogers.  Granted  he  may  be  weak- 
willed  ;  but  he  is  brighter,  has  more  information, 
has  quicker  mental  reflexes  and  greater  iiiioative 
and  imagination  than  his  innocent  companions. 
He  is  of  course  contrasted  only  with  those  of  his 
same  environment.  Moreover,  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent offender  progresses  up  the  scale  of  men- 
tality. The  second  offender  passes  a  better  exam- 
ination in  feats  of  intelligence  than  the  first 
offender,  and  so  on. 

On  the  question  of  habits,  great  prisons  tell  us 
that  the  criminal  is  temperate,  if  not  totally  abste- 
mious; and  that  as  his  career  as  a  criminal  con- 
tinues his  habits  get  better.  He  realizes  that  to 
be  a  successful  criminal  he  must  keep  himself  fit. 

On  the  subject  of  previous  condition,  over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  state  prisons 
have  had  some  religious  training  and  most  of  them 
are  born  in  this  country.  These  statements  may 
be  surprising,  but  they  are  reliable.  They  are  not 
so  strange  when  you  come  to  think  it  over,  because 
the  criminal  has  society  as  a  whole — with  its  re- 
sources and  organization — against  him,  and  he 
simply  finds  he  has  to  be  bright  and  fit.  It  takes  a 
keen  eye  to  forge,  a  steady  hand  to  unravel  a 
combination  and  a  quick  foot  to  escape  the  dutches 
of  the  police. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  therefore,  we 
can  assume  that  neither  in  religious  teaching,  the 
encouragement  of  sobriety,  nor  in  popular  edu- 
cation can  be  found  the  solution.  We  have  those 
blessings  more  than  has  almost  any  other  nation. 
We  cannot  blame  it  on  the  immigrants,  for  it  is 
those  born  right  here  with  the  foregoing  described 
advantages  that  are  the  majority  of  our  criminals. 

Assuming  these  eliminations  to  be  sound,  we  ask 
what  makes  this  comparatively  bright  native-born 
boy  become  a  criminal;  and  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  The  answer  is,  he  is  a  criminal 
because  our  congested  communities  furnish  him 
with  an  environment,  living  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities which  make  a  criminal  career  the  most 
entertaining,  absorbing  and  profitable  for  him  to 
adopt.  What  will  stop  his  becoming  a  criminal 
is  a  change  in  his  environment,  which  will  make 
an  innocent  and  law-abiding  career  more  fascinat- 
ing, more  happy,  more  absorbing  than  the  other. 
We  all  do  what  we  want  to  do  so  far  as  we  can, 
and  we  want  to  do  those  things  which  are  the 
easiest,  the  happiest  and  the  most  gainful.  That 
is  human  nature,  which  we  will  always  have  and 
can  never  change. 

DAY'S  ORDERS  OF  A  POTENTIAL  CRIMINAL 

Let  us  look  at  the  daily  life  of  the  boy  in  the 
congested  communities.  He  gets  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  goes  to  the  public  school.  The  law  makes 
him.  Good  enough.  He  is  not  a  criminal  while 
in  the  schoolroom.  He  goes  to  church  on  proper 
occasions.  That's  good,  too.  He  has  his  meals  at 
home.  Good.  But  what  does  society  do  for  him 
at  other  hours,  at  the  only  time  when  he  is  free 
to  do  what  he  likes?  Well,  it  makes  him  live 
in  alleyways,  streets,  poolrooms,  on  the  docks,  in 
car-barn  yards.  There  is  where  he  learns  the 
fundamentals  of  a  criminal  career  from  his  older 
brothers,  who  are  quick  to  use  the  bright  boys  as 
apprentices. 

Now,  here  is  where  the  associations  of  public- 
spirited  men  have  stepped  in,  and  are  doing  what 
I  consider  the  greatest  work  yet  undertaken  to 
save  the  boy  for  himself  and  his  community  and 
his  generation.  Associations  such  as  the  Public 
School  Athletic  League  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  lifted  the  boy  out  of  evil  environments  and 
are  making  law-abiding  citizens  in  amazing  num- 
bers and  with  amazing  results.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  the  work  of  these  associations,*  and 
particularly  of  the  City  of  New  York,  have  so 
impressed  nations  abroad  that  Germany  and  Eng- 
land are  making  mandatory  law  the  activities  now 


carried  on  and  established  by  public-spirited  citi- 
zens in  the  City  of  New  York  some  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  the  City 
of  New  York  agitates  for  playgrounds,  armories, 
swimming  pools,  skating  rinks,  running  tracks, 
tennis  courts,  football  fields  for  the  use  of  the 
public  school  boy.  It  connects  up  with  the  schools 
by  cooperation  with  the  City  Government. 
Through  its  twenty  years  of  development  it  has 
reached  a  point  where  600,000  New  York  school 
children — from  elementary  to  high  school — are 
daily  training,  playing  and  competing,  under 
trained  supervision  and  with  equipment  for  use; 
and  models,  exhibitions,  cups,  tournaments,  cham- 
pionships and  trophies  for  rewards.  Just  revolve 
that  in  your  mind !  During  the  time  you  are  sit- 
ting here,  or  listening  on  the  radio,  probably  two 
hundred  thousand  (200,000)  New  York  City  boys 
are  engaged  in  some  sort  of  competitive  athletic 
play.  And  mind  you  there  is  no  distinction  as 
to  race,  color  or  religious  prejudice.  These  ath- 
letic meetings  of  our  public  school  boys  are  the 
only  real  democratic  social  gesture  we  make. 

EFFECT  OF  ATHLETICS  UPON  THE  BOYS'  LIFE 

Now,  you  ask:  Granting  all  this,  what  has  it 
to  do  with  the  solution  of  crime.  Well,  this :  You 
know  you  cannot  stop  a  boy  who  has  no  social 
instinct  from  degenerating.  There  is  no  hope  for 
him,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  boy  with  a  social  instinct  that  has  healthy 
opportunities  for  development  will  never  become 
a  criminal.  He  is  too  happy  in  his  normal  social 
environment  to  think  of  it. 

Once  you  enroll  him  at,  say,  eleven  years  of 
age  as  a  member  of  the  elementary  school,  seventy- 
pound  relay  team,  you  will  note  he  wants  that 
team  to  win.  He  wants  the  personal  glory  of 
victory,  and  he  is  exalted  at  the  thought  that  he 
has  the  number  of  the  school  on  his  shirt.  His 
classmates  watch  him  carefully.  For  his  own 
success,  and  to  avoid  the  criticism  of  his  mates, 
he  has  to  keep  fit  and  to  practice  regularly.  So  he 
brushes  his  teeth,  takes  baths,  and  goes  to  bed  at 
ten  o'clock  with  his  window  open.  He  is  inspected 
as  to  his  heart  action,  his  lungs,  his  eyes,  his  teeth. 
He  is  in  a  healthy  avocation ;  he  is  thrilled  and 
happy.  He  begins  to  look  forward.  He  wants 
to  stay  in  school  long  enough  to  get  on  the  high 
school  teams;  and  later  in  high  school,  he  looks 
forward  to  winning  his  letter  at  some  university. 
He  has  learned  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  of  team 
work.  He  has  developed  an  esprit  de  corps.  He 
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realizes  he  has  become  a  symbol  of  something  not 
priced  in  money  but  more  desirable. 

And  so  your  little  elementary  public  school  ath- 
lete of  today  becomes  the  statesman  of  tomorrow. 
That's  the  catch  expression  we  use  in  England 
and  Germany  today:  "The  athlete  of  today  is 
the  statesman  of  tomorrow." 

The  head  of  the  Reform  School  at  Elmira  is  of 
the  opinion  that  any  boy  who  comes  to  him  early 
enough,  and  who  will  enter  cheerfully  into  the 
Reform  School  system  of  games  and  other  social 
contacts,  can  be  saved  and  cured.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  boy  who  refuses  to  play  with  the  others, 
he  says,  should  be  freed,  because  that  type  of 
))oy  will  go  back  again  to  furtive,  secret  and  dan- 
gerous pursuits. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Criminal  Bench  at 
Baltimore — the  man  who  sentenced  Whittemore— 
stated  to  me  last  month  that  he  had  made  a  survey 
of  those  sentenced  by  him,  and  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered one  who  as  a  schoolboy  has  taken  part 
in  athletic  competition.  This  is  all  the  result  of 
a  happy  change  in  the  boy's  environment.  He 
does  not  now  go  to  the  poolroom,  the  alley  or 
the  car-barns  for  social  contact.  When  he  leaves 
his  school  daily,  he  now  goes  to  an  armory,  a 
swimming  pool,  a  hockey  rink,  a  football  field; 
air  free!  He  finds  there  equipment,  instruction 
and  companions.  He  puts  on  his  uniform  with  its 
symbolic  insignia.  He  lets  out  the  normal  excess 
vitality  of  his  youth  in  healthy,  noisy,  vigorous, 
glorious  play.  He  senses  the  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual success,  with  its  attendant  praise.  He 
sees  his  name  and  photograph  in  the  school,  and 
sometimes  in  the  city  papers.  He  finds  to  have 
this  he  needs  to  have  skill  in  his  games  and  to 
be  in  good  physical  condition,  and  to  be  free  from 
the  fatigue  of  late  nights  and  bad  habits.  He 
begins  to  visualize  himself  as  an  ambassador  of 
his  school,  his  city,  his  country. 

Of  course,  these  practice  afternoons  would  be 
drudgery  if  there  were  not  a  goal  ahead.  How- 
ever, they  lead  up  to  tests,  preliminary  competi- 
tions and  finally  championship  contests,  with  his 
school  arrayed  in  battle  with  all  the  other  schools 
of  the  city  and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  constant 
incentive  to  continued  effort  and  improvement. 
The  boy  learns  that  his  skill  will  later  be  viewed 
by  parents,  relatives,  friends,  officials  and  judges ; 
that  bands  will  play,  cheers  will  be  given,  and 
medals  will  be  awarded. 

The  great  point  for  us  is  that  the  boy,  once  a 
competitor,  becomes  converted  permanently  to  this 
healthy  course  of  conduct.  You  cannot  suggest 


smoking,  drinking  or  late  hours  to  these  boys. 
They  are  wise  enough  to  know  that  such  habits 
mean  loss  of  skill  and  endurance,  with  the  con- 
sequent failure  to  win  medals  or  applause.  Any 
suggestion  to  such  a  boy  to  substitute  a  career  of 
petty  larceny,  drug  peddling  or  pocket-picking 
would  be  greeted  either  by  derisive  laughter  or 
that  forcible  type  of  critical  metaphor  for  which 
our  youth  has  an  extraordinary  capacity.  It  might 
indeed  lead  to  a  fight  with  the  odds  greatly  in 
favor  of  our  athletic  young  Galahad. 

A  logical  conclusion  is  that  if  you  give  to  every 
schoolboy  of  New  York  City,  Chicago  and  other 
large  cities,  a  free  place  to  play,  an  equipment,  an 
instructor,  and  a  trophy  or  a  medal  to  strive  for, 
you  will  not  have  many  young  criminals  to  grow 
up  into  matured  offenders. 

ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY  PROMOTE  ATHLETICS: 

Forty  and  more  English  schools,  representing 
twenty  and  more  counties,  compete  against  each 
other  annually  at  Stamford  Bridge  and  Queens 
Club.  Thousands  go  to  see  them,  and  they  have 
a  mighty  happy  day  of  it. 

England  and  Germany  now  regard  the  school- 
boy recreational  movement  as  the  greatest  present 
bulwark  against  anarchy.  The  athletic  schoolboy 
is  too  happy  and  patriotic,  and  far  too  absorbed 
to  have  time  or  inclination  for  incendiary  political 
thought.  There  is  no  neurasthenic,  depressive 
philosophy  in  that  boy's  mind.  Germany  has  gone 
ahead  of  us  all  in  this  field.  She  has  passed  man- 
datory legislation  which  compels  municipalities 
to  condemn  a  suitable  amount  of  space  for  play- 
ing fields  in  each  community,  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  She  is  establishing  a  university  to  in- 
struct 4,000  students  on  the  subject  of  games  and 
physical  education.  They  take  a  four-year  course, 
get  a  degree,  and  somewhat  like  West  Point  men, 
go  out  as  commissioned  officers  to  take  charge  of 
the  various  municipal  playing  fields  and  equipment. 
Only  competitive  games  are  taught — usually  those 
requiring  team  work ;  and  all  boys  between  ten  and 
twenty  years  will  be  compelled  to  devote  certain 
hours  a  day  to  play.  In  Germany  now,  cities  of 
less  than  200,000  population  have  greater  spaces 
and  equipment  than  all  New  York  or  Chicago. 

England  is  following  Germany's  plan.  Already 
Oxford  has  given  50,000  acres  to  schoolboys  for 
cricket,  soccer,  etc.  Today  in  Oxford,  you  may 
witness  the  supposed  sacrilege  of  games  being 
played  on  their  sacred  university  fields  by  the 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  without  respect  to  caste 
or  kind.  Although  we  are  pioneers  in  the  move- 
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ment,  we  are  behind  in  definite  national  programs 
for  progress.  But  we  are  not  asleep,  and  federal, 
state  and  municipal  organizations  have  been 
formed  and  are  gaining  rapidly  the  support  of 
public  opinion. 

It  all  means  that  there  is  a  growing  world-wide 
opinion,  that  through  the  spreading  of  improved 
physical  care  and  development  of  the  schoolboy  by 
competitive  play,  we  will  do  much  to  bring  hu- 
manity toward  peaceful  and  cheerful  thinking  and 
living.  It  will  do  much  to  bring  us  constantly  a 
higher  culture  and  a  nobler  civilization. 

Copyright,  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 


The  Municipal  Men's 
Club  at  Los  Angeles 

The  attractive  and  beautifully  illustrated  report 
of  the  Department  of  Playground  and  Recreation 
of  Los  Angeles  for  1925-26  describes  among 
many  other  facilities  the  Municipal  Men's  Club, 
a  novel  project  which  is  performing  a  much 
needed  service.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  recrea- 
tion and  social  activities  for  the  man  on  the  street 
at  a  nominal  cost. 

Organized  in  September,  1919,  the  club  has 
grown  so  in  patronage  that  in  November,,  1925. 
it  became  necessary  to  secure  larger  quarters.  The 
building  now  occupied,  which  has  recently  been 
purchased,  is  ideally  located  in  the  downtown  busi- 
ness section.  The  building  is  of  brick  three  stories 
high  with  a  spacious  basement. 

The  basement  is  reached  from  the  street  by  a 
wide  stairway  and  presents  first  a  long  well-lighted 
room,  the  forepart  of  which  is  equipped  with 
chairs  and  tables  for  cards  and  checkers.  These 
facilities  and  lounging  places  are  available  without 
charge.  In  the  same  room,  there  are  seven  well- 
appointed  pool  tables  for  the  use  of  which  the 
service  charge  is  2^c  per  cue. 

Opening  off  the  main  room  are  well  equipped 
lavatory  and  toilet  rooms  done  in  white  tile,  with 
all  plumbing  and  lighting  fixtures  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  modern  standards.  There  are  ten 
shower  baths  in  mottled  marble  with  separate  in- 
dividual rooms  for  dressing.  The  service  charge 
for  bath  towels  and  soap  is  ten  cents.  These  privi- 
leges are  available  from  6  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  and 
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the  men  make  use  of  them  almost  to  capacity  from 
opening  to  closing  time. 

The  first  or  ground  floor  consists  of  two  rooms 
running  the  full  length  of  the  building.  One  is 
now  used  as  a  store,  but  on  lease  expiration  will 
be  adapted  to  club  needs.  The  other  is  equipped 
as  a  reading  room  and  is  supplied  with  books  and 
current  magazines  by  the  city  library.  There  is 
seldom  an  hour  during  the  day  when  more  than 
one  hundred  men  cannot  be  seen  occupying  seats 
in  this  room  and  resting  or  reading.  This  service 
is  free  to  the  men. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  manager's  office  and 
club  rooms.  A  monthly  membership  fee  of  fifty 
cents  is  charged  for  club  privileges,  including  the 
use  of  the  library,  gymnasium,  showers,  lavatory 
and  toilet  facilities  and  a  game  and  lounging  room. 
Chess  and  checkers  receive  a  vast  amount  of  atten- 
tion, players  of  nation-wide  reputation  meeting 
from  time  to  time  in  tournaments  or  individual 
contest.  Club  equipment  includes  a  kitchen  on 
this  floor,  and  coffee  and  hot  dog  feeds  frequently 
finish  an  impromptu  club  talent  entertainment,  in 
which  groups  gather  around  the  piano  for  a  song. 
There  are  also  two  lodge  halls  in  the  building 
which  are  kept  available  for  rental  to  organizations. 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  use  of  these  halls 
makes  the  club  a  nearly  self-supporting  institution. 
Various  foreign  groups  such  as  Mexicans,  Sla- 
vonians, Spaniards,  Germans  and  Japanese  use 
the  space  and  from  time  to  time  organization 
dances  are  given. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  a  gymnasium  with 
locker  rooms,  showers  and  a  lodge  room.  Gym- 
nasium classes  are  conducted  throughout  the  year 
including  noon-day  business  men's  classes  twice  a 
week.  A  heavy  basketball  schedule  during  the 
season  has  always  been  a  feature.  Volley  ball  and 
indoor  baseball  are  also  popular;  weight-lifting, 
wrestling  and  apparatus  work  all  have  their  de- 
votees. 

A  recent  innovation  by  request  has  been  a  twice 
a  week  gymnasium  class  at  5  :30  p.  m.  for  business 
girls,  sponsored  by  the  Athletic  Department  of 
the  Bureau  of  Water  and  Power. 

The  club  is  used  daily  by  more  than  3,400  men. 
The  administrative  staff  consists  of  one  manager, 
one  assistant  manager,  two  pool  hall  attendants, 
two  janitors  and  two  bath  attendants  (part  time  as 
needed).  It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to 
operate  this  club  on  a  nearly  self-supporting  basis. 
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This  is  a  simple  story  of  plain  folks  and  it  tells 
of  an  experiment  in  recreation  for  adults  so  ordi- 
nary that  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
general  discussion  of  play.  Yet,  this  effort,  like 
most  successful  programs  where  mothers  are  con- 
cerned, began  inside  a  group  in  a  natural  way  and 
grew  slowly,  and  often  painfully  to  its  present 
place  of  permanency. 


An  open  fire  is  crackling,  the  director  is  at  the 
piano,  about  which  are  gathered  six  women  in 
house  dresses,  eyes  intent  on  the  music  in  hand. 
"My  dear  Mary,"  says  our  Director,  "can't  you 
stress  that  note  a  bit?  You  can't  be  heard  and 
your  part  is  important  in  the  general  effect,  you 
know!  And  Sue,  quiet  down,  you  flatted  there 
and  threw  us  off — there !  Fine !  Great !  I  won't 
be  ashamed  of  you  any  place.  That's  all,  now ; 
let's  talk."  And  in  another  moment  the  piano  is 
still,  lights  out,  cushions  on  floor,  and  years  drop 
away  as  seven  women  are  caught  by  the  lure  of 
the  firelight. 

For  a  time  no  word  is  spoken.  Then,  someone 
says,  "I  had  the  strangest  dream  last  night !"  And 
the  talk  is  on !  One  is  studying  Psychiatry  and  an 
animated  argument  follows  the  dream  story  as 
the  theories  of  Freud  are  mentioned,  new  to  most, 
but  listened  to,  weighed  and  discussed  with  the 
intelligence  of  experience. 

From  that,  the  subject  swings  to  problems  of 
childhood,  so  difficult  when  handled  alone,  so 
much  more  simple  when  accepted  as  universal 
problems  not  limited  to  ourselves.  Here  in  the 
atmosphere  of  firelight  and  quiet  comradeship,  it 
is  easy  to  bring  out  these  thoughts  so  near  our 
hearts  yet  so  often  pushed  down  to  distress  us. 
The  talk  veers  to  ambitions,  and  the  most  surpris- 
ing dreams  and  desires  come  tumbling  out,  timidly 
at  first,  more  boldly  when  the  sympathetic  com- 
prehension of  the  others  is  felt.  But  the  time 
grows  late.  Someone  suggests  a  cup  of  chocolate, 
or  perhaps  a  bit  of  candy;  then  with  reluctance 
this  group  separates,  thoughtfully,  perhaps,  with 
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hearts  warmed  by  friendship  into  a  glow  that  car- 
ries over  into  the  week  of  home  duties  ahead. 

We  are  seven  women;  six  of  us  are  home- 
keepers  and  mothers.  Three  years  ago,  although 
all  living  within  a  radius  of  four  blocks,  each  was 
totally  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  others. 

Then  the  P.  T.  A.  of  the  school  which  all  ojt 
our  children  attended,  sent  out  a  call  for  help. 
On  a  benefit  program,  a  plantation  number  was 
needed  and  the  preference  was  for  a  group  of 
songs  by  women. 

One  of  us  who  was  lonely  grasped  this  beautiful 
excuse  to  get  acquainted.  She  could  sing,  but  only 
a  little.  She  did,  however,  possess  that  American 
quality — Nerve.  So  she  began  to  listen,  as  she 
travelled  to  the  corner  store,  for  women's  voices — 
high,  low,  medium.  When  three  were  located,  this 
daring  soul  called  upon  each  singer,  and,  in  a 
spirit  of  fun,  offered  the  suggestion  that  we  get 
together  and  attempt  to  provide  that  plantation 
number.  Each  one  rose  to  the  occasion  and  with 
much  trepidation,  but  more  laughter,  we  tried  out 
together  to  see  if  our  voices  harmonized.  We  de- 
cided they  would  not  be  too  painful.  Then,  still 
in  the  burlesque  spirit,  we  all  scouted  and  soon 
had  a  double  quartet.  With  no  leader,  we  worked 
up  a  short  turn  and  appeared  in  blackface,  semi- 
minstrel  makeup  to  offset  deficiencies  in  tone  and 
finish. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Spinet  Neighbor- 
hood Chorus.  When  the  program  was  over  and 
time  for  disbanding  came,  the  idea  was  impossible. 
We  had  had  so  much  real  fun  from  our  singing 
that  we  wanted  to  go  on.  But  it  was  a  new  thing 
and  each  of  us  had  many  home  duties.  For  the 
first  few  months,  each  member  had  to  be  reminded 
of  time  and  place.  We  chose  simple  music,  and 
often  talked  and  laughed  more  than  we  sang,  for 
the  minstrel  spirit  seemed  to  hold  over  into  sub- 
sequent meetings.  Then,  too,  other  organizations 
asked  a  repetition  of  the  program.  But  we  came 
together  once  a  week  and  always  went  home  feel- 
ing rested.  Occasionally  a  change  in  personnel 
was  made,  since  San  Diego  is  a  town  of  shifting 
population  and  since  some  thought  we  were  too 
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frivolous  and  did  not  take  music  seriously  enough. 
But  we  were  always  six  in  number  and  gradually 
through  continued  contact  worked  out  an  under- 
standing of  each  other  that  brought  us  to  the 
point  of  analyzing  our  purpose.  This  we  did 
about  the  open  fire  one  night  nearly  two  years 
ago. 

"Shall  we,"  someone  asked,  "get  a  professional 
director,  pay  her  and  become  a  real  musical  or- 
ganization ?'.' 

"No,"  another  responded.  "We've  discovered 
something  fine  here.  If  we  get  a  director  from 
outside,  he  will  put  musical  accomplishment  first 
and  will  never  see  that  we  get  as  much  from  the 
fun  of  it  as  we  do  from  the  music."  This  was 
seconded  by  each.  Then,  however,  it  occurred  to 
us  that  Mabel  had  had  musical  training  and  was 
a  leader.  Why  not  ask  her  to  direct  us,  put  our- 
selves in  her  care  and,  knowing  well  her  under- 
standing of  our  purpose,  trust  her  to  lead  us  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

This  we  did  and  very  gradually  it  came  about 
that  we  were  singing  for  forty-five  minutes  and 
afterward  were  free  to  talk  and  enjoy  each  other. 
Still  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  our  aims;  first  to 
find  release  from  the  cares  of  every  day  through 
association ;  and  second  to  develop  a  harmonious 
group.  Perhaps  there  is  no  first  and  second  at 
the  present  time,  but  both  are  equal  in  our  minds 
and  to  them  has  been  added — to  give  service  to 
others  by  the  songs  we  sing  or  by  assisting  them 
to  "go  and  do  likewise." 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  idea  as  it  orig- 
inated was  the  bringing  in  the  children  of  the 
mothers  to  play  with  us.  We  prepared  a  program 
together,  the  daughters  and  one  son,  illustrating 
our  songs  with  dance  and  pantomime.  Mothers 
and  children  came  closer  together.  This  drew  in 
the  fathers,  not  into  the  program,  but  in  social 
times  together ;  and  from  such  association  grew 
a  broadening  of  our  acquaintance  in  our  commu- 
nity. Neighbors  helped  and  were  invited  in.  At 
our  last  picnic,  thirty-two  were  present,  and  a  joy- 
ous time  it  was — more  like  the  old  neighborhood 
picnics  than  we  find  often  in  these  days  of  finding 
friend  across  town  at  club,  or  lodge,  or  church. 

We  dare  to  hope  that  we  have  had  some  share 
in  the  big  move  to  make  the  Community  the  basis 
of  group  activities,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
natural  basis  in  the  world,  outside  the  Home  itself. 

Now  the  Spinet  Chorus  has  lived  three  years, 
three  years  not  always  smooth  and  carefree,  for 
we  are  just  folks,  and  there  have  been  roughnesses 
to  sandpaper  with  frankness  and  friendship,  in- 


harmonies  to  be  adjusted  with  great  care  lest  the 
strings  break  in  the  process.  Our  director  moved 
some  distance  away  and  for  a  year  we  have  gone 
to  her  every  Monday  evening.  Often  we  have 
attempted  too  much  and  nerves  have  become  raw 
in  the  final  production  of  a  program.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  there  has  been  talk  of  disbanding.  Then 
is  the  time  for  a  rest  and  invariably  we  come 
back  ready  for  further  effort.  These  many  ob- 
stacles have  appeared,  for  we  had  no  precedent, 
no  guide  post  to  help  us  on  our  way,  but  never 
once  was  an  obstacle  so  large  that  it  could  not  be 
overcome  by  time  and  ordinary  human  patience 
or  by  a  vacation. 

Only  recently  has  the  miniature  chorus  reached 
the  place  where  the  attention  of  musical  people 
has  been  attracted.  We  have  far  to  go  in  that  di- 
rection. Perhaps  the  quality  of  our  voices  is  such 
that  never  will  we  reach  a  very  high  point,  but 
we  feel  so  strongly  the  value  to  ourselves  that 
we  are  content  to  reach  less  than  the  highest  peak 
if  only  we  continue  to  be  better  mothers  because 
of  our  Neighborhood  Chorus.  We  have  evolved 
from  our  experiment  a  theory,  simple  like  our 
whole  history, — that  parents,  most  particularly 
mothers,  of  that  vast  army  of  the  middle  classes, 
who  are  taking  their  recreation  now  from  artificial 
means,  can  find  a  surer  joy,  a  more  real  recreation 
by  providing  for  themselves  definite  methods  of 
play — that  music  is  the  most  restful  thing  we  have 
in  our  cities  and  will  do  more  to  quiet  taut  nerves 
and  take  the  tension  from  weary  muscles  than  any 
other  thing;  and  that  we  as  mothers  do  better 
work,  cook  better  meals,  and  are  able  to  face  our 
problems  with  greater  equanimity  when  we  sing 
together  regularly  and  laugh  together  often. 

Only  one  warning  we  would  pass  on  to  others- 
throw  overboard  all  preconceived  notions  of  how 
a  musical  organization  should  be  formed  and  don't 
expect  too  much.  All  good  things  mean  effort  on 
the  part  of  someone,  at  first,  and  trials  to  over- 
come but  the  purpose  to  work  and  play  together 
will  bring  a  very  great  and  lasting  joy  to  mothers. 

There  is  a  heart  that  sings  and  laughs  aloud ; 
That  ever  smiles  within  the  darkest  cloud; 
The  heart  that  sees  the  sunshine  through  the  mist, 
And  knows  the  flowers  in  the  dark  are  just  dew- 
kissed. 

That  heart  is  brave  and  strong  in  thick  of  fight, 
And  ready  to  forgive  the  wrong,  if  only  he  is 

right ; 

His  vision  clear,  he  runs  the  race  though  long, 
And  finds  his  load  the  lighter  for  the  song. 
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Quilting  in  Chicago 

BY 

ANNA    C.   ARTKAMPER, 
President  of  Ogden  Park  Quilting  Club,  Chicago 


QUILTING  CLUB,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Although  "Bridge"  and  "500"  are  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  pastimes  for  women,  there  are 
still  some  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  old  but 
useful  art  of  quilting. 

In  January,  1925,  there  appeared  an  article  in 
the  Southtown  Community  paper  inviting  women 
interested  in  quilting  to  register  with  the  Director 
of  Ogden  Park,  one  of  the  parks  maintained  by 
the  Chicago  South  Park  Commission.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  it  all,  and  a  very  enthusiastic 
group  of  women  organized  a  club  which  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  any  Chicago  community  center. 

The  club,  which  has  officers,  meets  one  day 
each  week  from  ten  until  four.  Members  bring 
their  lunch,  and  coffee  is  served  at  noon.  At  this 


time  the  business  meeting  is  held  and  members 
exchange  ideas  on  the  subject  of  quilts.  Mothers 
with  children  under  school  age  are  allowed  to 
bring  them.  They,  too,  are  enthusiastic  over 
club  day,  for  the  park  and  the  toys  and  games 
which  are  supplied  offer  many  joys. 

We  have  the  use  of  a  well-ventilated  sunshiny 
hall  at  the  field  house  with  French  windows  com- 
pletely covering  three  sides,  and  a  floor  space 
which  will  accommodate  four  quilt  frames  at  one 
time — an  ideal  place  for  club  use.  The  plan  we 
follow  in  making  the  quilts  is  this.  Each  mem- 
ber makes  her  own  quilt  top  and  in  turn,  accord- 
ing to  attendance,  the  quilt  is  put  on  a  frame  and 
all  help  in  quilting.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
end  pieces  of  the  frame  are  taken  off,  the  quilt 
is  rolled  up,  safely  wrapped  in  oil  cloth  to  protect 
it  from  dust,  then  placed  in  a  rope  sling  and 
drawn  up  by  pullies  to  the  beam  ceiling,  where 
it  is  safely  tucked  out  of  harm's  way  until  the 
next  week. 

Some  of  our  members  have  made  original  pat- 
terns. Ideas  are  gathered  from  Marseilles  bed 
spreads,  rugs,  wall  paper,  tapestry  and  other 
sources.  We  also  use  some  of  the  patterns  that 
are  on  the  market  with  the  usual  squares,  dia- 
monds, scrolls  and  other  stock  designs,  but  after 
the  additions  and  changes  the  finished  quilt  is 
usually  quite  original.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
things  about  one's  own  home  are  suggestive  for 
patterns. 

While  quilting  is  our  hobby,  husbands  and  chil- 
dren are  not  forgotten !  Occasionally,  we  have 
dancing  parties  and  buffet  luncheons,  with  pic- 
nics in  the  summer  for  the  children. 

The  ages  of  our  members  range  from  twenty- 
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five  to  seventy  years.  Two-thirds  of  us  have 
bobbed  hair,  so  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  old- 
fashioned  even  though  we  are  engaged  in  reviving 
the  old  art.  On  this  one  day  of  the  week  each 
member  forgets  household  cares.  While  quilting, 
we  sing  songs,  old  and  new,  and  discuss  topics  of 
the  day. 

The  club  is  immensely  popular.  We  have  had 
many  requests  for  membership,  but  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  to  forty, 
believing  it  is  advisable  to  have  small  groups  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  them. 

Progressive  women  of  the  present  day  are  real- 
izing more  than  ever  the  importance  of  using 
their  spare  time  in  producing  useful  and  beautiful 
things  for  the  home.  A  day  each  week,  spent  in 
the  company  of  women  with  mutual  interests, 
gives  a  home-loving  woman  enjoyment  and  is 
profitable  as  well. 


Right  Reading  for 
Children* 

With  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives  as  chairman,  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Annie  Carroll  Moore, 
of  the  Xew  York  Public  Library. 

Miss  Moore  said  she  began  her  professional  ex- 
perience 30  years  ago  when  Charles  Pratt,  found- 
ing Pratt  Institute,  built,  for  a  library  for  children, 
a  new  building  upon  what  had  been  a  vacant  lot. 
The  children  Were  very  unruly  and  came  in 
through  the  windows  as  well  as  the  doors  and 
often  threw  in  squashes,  stones,  or  other  memen- 
toes. Miss  Moore  said  that  many  years  ago  she 
heard  her  father  tell  of  experiences  in  Maine, 
where  the  postmaster  used  to  expel  the  boys  from 


*Report  of  section  meeting  at  Recreation  Congress,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  October,   1926. 


the  Post  Office  for  bad  behavior.  Such  behavior 
for  the  purpose  of  being  expelled  became  one  of 
the  main  leisure  time  activities  of  the  village.  Re- 
membering this  experience  with  the  postmaster 
and  having  a  janitor  who  lent  himself  to  baiting 
by  the  children,  Miss  Moore  realized  she  must 
have  something  sufficiently  interesting  to  hold  the 
children  in  the  library.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
circulate  books  more  than  once  a  week,  but  used 
the  library  as  a  reading  room.  Picture  books  were 
useful  here,  especially  the  Palmer  Cox  Brownie 
books,  books  of  horses,  animal  books.  These  were 
used  to  capture  the  interest  and  invite  a  desire  to 
read.  At  that  time  Bronx  Park  had  just  been  laid 
out  on  paper.  Meeting  Dr.  Hornaday  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  Miss  Moore  told  him  of  her  search 
for  animal  pictures  and  of  a  plan  to  have  an  ex- 
hibit of  animal  pictures  by  families  showing  such 
relations  as  that  between  wolves  and  dogs.  Dr. 
Hornaday  was  interested  and  gave  great  help  in 
securing  these  pictures  and  invited  Miss  Moore 
to  bring  her  entire  group  to  the  park  when  it  was 
opened. 

Miss  Moore  feels  that  many  animal  books  are 
disappointing  because  of  the  small  size  of  the 
pictures  or  because  the  drawing  is  not  sharp  and 
definite  enough.  The  Brownie  books  are  enormous 
aid  to  reading  and  older  boys  will  follow  a  single 
figure,  begin  to  concentrate  and  become  interested 
in  the  reading. 

Many  children  who  never  felt  any  interest  in 
the  school  readers  learn  to  read  from  such  books. 
Some  children  need  a  stronger  dramatic  appeal 
than  even  the  modern  school  readers  supply.  This 
they  get  from  picture  books.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  reading  is  passive.  People  talked  of  keeping 
children  quiet  with  a  book,  but  now  the  work  is 
based  upon  the  reading  and  is,  as  one  boy  said,  al- 
(  Concluded  on  page  98) 
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BY 


E.  A.  PRITCHARD  AND  L.  M.  DETURK 


Reading,  Pennsylvania 


Reading,  Pennsylvania,  has  frequently  been 
called  "The  story-tellingest  town  in  the  country." 
It  has  a  Storytellers'  League  of  very  large  and 
active  membership;  its  natives  revel  in  the  telling 
of  local  pieces  of  legendry;  storytelling  and  its 
accompanying  dramatics  are  a  part  of  the  school 
curriculum ;  the  playgrounds  annually  conduct  a 
storytelling  contest  among  the  children;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country  to  em- 
ploy itinerating  storytellers  to  go  about  the  streets 
in  costume,  visiting  sections  of  the  city  not  hav- 
ing the  advantages  of  playgrounds,  and  telling 
stories  to  the  children  in  school  yards  and  on 
street  corners. 

It  is  possible  that  the  abundant  development 
of  this  linguistic  activity  in  the  community  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of  the 
"Pageant  of  Robin  Hood"  by  one  thousand  chil- 
dren at  the  Reading  Fair  on  September  four- 
teenth. It  was  the  vision  of  a  far-sighted  leader 
in  the  community  who  saw  the  possibilities  of 
carrying  the  motivation  in  this  activity,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  natural  interest  of  boys  and  girls 
in  an  old  and  beloved  legendary  hero,  to  the  point 
of  a  mammoth  production.  After  several  seasons 
of  dramatizing  the  standard  stories  of  childhood 
in  which  they  had  become  so  much  interested  as 
well  as  accomplished,  there  was  carefully  woven 
into  the  community  a  distinctive  project  that 
finally  resulted  in  engrossing  the  active  interest  of 
many  adults  as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  children 
who  actually  participated  in  the  final  production. 

How  It  Started 

In  the  early  spring,  stories  of  the  hero  of  Sher- 
wood reached  the  ears  of  many  boys  and  girls  in 
the  schools.  The  public  library  began  to  feel  the 
unusual  demands  for  literature  dealing  with  the 
old  English  period  of  Robin  Hood's  time.  The 
Storytellers'  League  spread  tales  of  his  adven- 
tures in  the  greenwood  and  an  archery  club  in 
one  of  the  junior  high  schools  dramatized  some 
scenes  from  Robin  Hood's  life.  The  Junior 
Storytellers'  League  specialized  on  these  legends. 
Motivation  of  the  corps  of  playground  directors 
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was  readily  accomplished  during  their  two  weeks' 
period  of  training  previous  to  the  summer  work 
with  the  children.  When  the  playgrounds  opened 
during  the  last  week  in  June,  keen  interest  was 
already  noticeable.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
"sell"  the  idea  to  the  Reading  Fair  Association 
that  the  children's  day  pageant  at  the  great  Read- 
ing Fair  should  follow  this  theme,  and  they  agreed 
to  assist  the  Recreation  Department  in  the  fur- 
thering of  the  project. 

Robin  Hood  Legends  Woven  Into  All  Activities 

The  children's  activities  of  the  entire  season 
were  colored  by  interest  in  medieval  English  cus- 
toms. The  regular  playground  activities  included 
archery  contests,  bouts  with  the  quarterstaff, 
wrestling,  buffeting,  and  jousting.  Of  course,  the 
storytelling  among  the  children  featured  the  men 
of  the  greenwood  and  the  public  library  found  it 
necessary  to  place  all  books  on  that  subject  on 
a  special  reference  shelf  in  order  to  keep  any  of 
them  in  the  building.  The  costume  parades  which 
are  an  annual  feature  of  the  opening  week  of  the 
playgrounds  contained  a  number  of  Robin  Hoods, 
in  several  cases  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  fol- 
lowers in  Lincoln  green.  The  making  of  bows 
and  arrows,  quivers,  fancy  quarterstaves  and  spe- 
cial costumes  replaced  some  of  the  more  stereo- 
typed kinds  of  playground  handcraft  among  the 
children.  At  the  midsummer  handcraft  exhibit 
a  number  of  exceptionally  well-made  examples  of 
these  were  to  be  seen. 

About  the  time  the  pageant  director  came  on 
the  scene  at  the  beginning  of  August  the  pageant 
was  beginning  to  crystallize,  although  very  little 
or  nothing  had  been  said  to  the  children  about  a 
formal  production.  No  manuscript  was  followed ; 
in  fact  no  one  had  an  idea  yet  what  the  perform- 
ance might  resemble.  A  committee  of  playground 
directors  and  supervisors  met  and  discussed  possi- 
bilities. Out  of  these  discussions  and  ideas, 
evolved  through  the  various  sub-committees  and 
individuals  in  the  community,  the  final  plan  of  the 
spectacle  was  designed. 
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THE  .BALLROOM    DANCE    FINALE   OF   THE   ROBIN    HOOD 
PAGEANT 

The  Final  Production. 

Finally,  production  was  made  before  the  large 
grandstand  and  bleachers  along  the  home  stretch 
of  the  race  track  at  the  fairgrounds.  The  stage 
itself  was  the  large  grassy  plot  across  the  track 
with  a  paddock  on  one  side  and  a  large  concrete 
vaudeville  platform  on  the  other.  The  back- 
ground was  a  ten-foot  painted  wall.  A  screen  of 
natural  trees  was  placed  in  front  of  this  wall  as 
well  as  on  the  sides  of  the  stage.  During  different 
episodes  this  wall  and  the  trees  took  turns  at 
being  at  one  time  a  scene  in  the  greenwood,  at 
another  Nottingham  fair  and  later  a  chapel  near 
the  forest.  The  wall  served  very  well  to  cut  off 
the  distracting  view  of  crowds  and  buildings  at 
that  end  of  the  grounds,  as  well  as,  together  with 
the  concrete  platform,  acting  as  a  screen  for  the 
performers  back-stage.  The  designing  and  paint- 
ing of  the  scenery  for  the  background  was  taken 
care  of  by  local  artists. 

An  interesting  arrangement  was  devised  and 
used  in  connection  with  this  production,  probably 
for  the  first  time.  The  "lines"  of  the  "principals" 
were  successfully  carried  to  every  ear  in  the  audi- 
ence, despite  the  great  distances  intervening, 


without  shouting,  and  with  perfect  audition.  This 
was  done  by  training  a  special  cast  of  "voices" 
which  was  screened  from  the  audience — but  placed 
to  get  a  full  view  of  the  stage — and  providing 
each  one  with  a  microphone  that  was  connected  to 
large  amplifier  horns  distributed  in  front  of  the 
spectators'  stands.  With  careful  practice  and 
close  watching  these  voices  were  so  synchronized 
with  those  of  the  acting  cast  as  to  create  a  splen- 
did illusion  and  to  add  immensely  to  the  dramatic 
effects. 

After  the  last  episode  all  the  characters  re-enter 
the  stage,  the  girls  forming  several  circles  in  the 
foreground  where  they  dance  a  "balloon  dance" 
expressing  their  reluctance  to  return  to  the  "Land 
of  Reality."  This  ends  with  the  releasing  of  the 
gas-filled  balloons  into  the  air,  the  girls  disappear- 
ing as  the  balloons  drift  into  the  blue.  The  boys 
in  the  meantime  have  assembled  for  an  effective 
frieze  in  the  background  and  are  reluctantly  and 
gradually  releasing  their  balloons.  While  the  bal- 
loons are  disappearing  across  the  landscape  the 
boys  step  forward  and  give  the  final  chorus, 
"Farewell  to  Sherwood."  They  then  form  and 
move  off  with  a  long  procession  down  the  long 
track  to  disappear  in  the  west. 

The  city  playgrounds  were  divided  into  units, 
each  of  which  was  to  produce  its  episode  inde- 
pendently of  the  others.  No  lines  were  given  for 
these  parts.  Each  unit  selected  its  legend  to  be 
dramatized,  which  was  to  be  adjusted  to  the  num- 
ber and  ages  of  the  children  possible  for  use  from 
that  unit.  The  matter  of  costumes  was  handled 
with  the  assistance  of  the  mothers  in  each  com- 
munity. A  harmonizing  color  scheme  was  worked 
out  and  sketched  by  one  of  the  playground  di- 
rectors and  each  unit  assigned  its  predominating 
colors  with  its  secondary  colors  proportioned. 
Patterns  and  sketches  of  costumes  were  the  work 
of  the  costume  committee,  which  did  efficient 
work. 

The  securing  of  the  musical  setting  for  the 
pageant  appeared  to  be  a  very  difficult  problem 
until  the  assistance  of  several  interested  adults  of 
the  community  was  enlisted.  Through  them -were 
obtained  many  suggestions,  some  original  work 
and  special  music  for  the  dances.  All  the  episodes 
were  given  with  the  accompanying  music,  most 
of  which  was  from  the  opera.  Splendid  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  local  band  leader  made  it 
possible  to  get  unusual  results  in  this  particular 
phase  of  the  performance. 


Municipal  Golf  —  Its  Influence  on  Park 

Recreation  Affairs* 


BY 


H.  S.  WAGNER 

Director,   Metropolitan   Park   Board   of   Summit 
County,  Akron,  Ohio 


In  this  paper  the  effort  will  be  made  to  focus 
attention  on  the  one  most  important  element  of 
benefit  that  municipal  golf  injects  into  park  af- 
fairs. The  purpose  will  be  to  help  those  officials 
who  have  a  park  system  in  making,  who  are  faced 
with  the  problems  of  molding  public  sentiment 
to  support  movements  for  sufficient  funds,  first 
to  maintain  what  they  have,  and  second  to  acquire 
lands  for  future  expansion  and  raise  park  stand- 
ards of  all  kinds. 

Golf  Has  Come  to  Stay 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  golf  has  come  to 
stay  as  the  one  form  of  national  sport  in  which  the 
enthusiast  is  a  participator  rather  than  a  specta- 
tor. Every  year  thousands  are  converted  to  the 
game,  largely  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
or  municipal  golf  course  and  the  privately  owned 
courses  which  charge  a  moderate  fee  and  which 
are  open  to  the  public.  This  increase  bears  a  con- 
tinually mounting  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  new  golfers,  which  reaches  close  to  a  million 
a  year,  according  to  golf  authorities.  These  pub- 
lic courses  provide  facilities  for  a  mass  of  people 
who  could  not  or  would  not  otherwise  take  up 
the  game,  if  they  were  faced  with  the  necessarily 
larger  investment  in  membership  fees  and  dues 
that  rule  in  the  administration  of  nearly  all  priv- 
ate clubs.  Golf  has  come  to  this  high  place  in 
the  world  of  sport  somewhat  through  the  medium 
of  the  municipal  course  because  of  this  fact  of 
moderate  cost. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  golf,  as  a  whole,  is  rather 
poorly  conducted;  in  the  hands  of  green  commit- 
tees which  serve  for  short  periods  only,  private 
courses  are  put  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  needless  expenditures  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  whims  of  a  few,  and  it  is  to  be  said  in 
justice  to  municipal  golf  courses,  that  their 

•Extracts  from  paper  read  at  the  27th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives  and  American  Park 
Society  at  Houston,  Texas,  on  October  27,  1926. 
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administration  more  closely  approaches  the 
renowned  thrift  of  the  originators  of  the  game. 
This  principle  is  bound  to  be  strengthened  as  days 
go  on,  since  golf  calls  for  participation,  and  its 
expansion  depends  upon  mass  production  of  a 
sort.  While  we  now  as  a  nation  refuse  to  recog- 
nize anything  like  a  saturation  point,  we  recognize 
the  fact  every  day  that  moderate  initial  expense 
and  low  upkeep  bring  up  the  sales  volume.  Munic- 
ipal golf  at  a  moderate  fee  is  bound  to  attract 
players  in  faster  proportion  than  the  private 
courses  because  of  this  fact,  all  other  elements 
being  somewhat  equal. 

With  the  changes  of  the  years,  we  are  not  likely 
to  see  the  duplication  of  fine  scenic  parks  inside 
of  our  cities  such  as  Franklin  Park  in  Boston 
which  meets  the  demands  of  people  in  slow  moving 
vehicles  and  on  foot,  and  we  must  recognize  that 
golf  has  brought  an  opportunity  to  the  park  offi- 
cial to  establish  facilities  for  play  and  at  the  same 
time  a  chance  to  preserve  or  even  to  build  fine, 
broad  landscapes  in  park  areas  close  to  or  inside 
the  city.  Golf  is  the  one  form  of  recreation  ap- 
pealing to  great  numbers  of  people  of  all  ages 
which  permits  retention  of  fine  park  scenery. 

Values  of  Golf 

In  the  matter  of  participation,  it  seems  quite 
vital  to  a  people  that  is  so  closely  confined  to  daily 
endeavors,  and  increasingly  using  the  automobile 
in  their  leisure  hours,  that,  instead  of  merely 
watching  others  play,  we  should,  to  preserve  and 
improve  our  physical  with  our  spiritual  side,  play 
as  diligently  as  we  labor.  The  imagination  does 
not  promptly  conjure  up  a  game  to  replace  golf, 
just  now  at  least. 

A  recent  newspaper  editorial  states:  "The  ten- 
dency of  the  time  is  to  preserve  health  and  to  keep 
the  muscles  alive  and  healthy  by  personal  exer- 
cise. The  rocking  chair  athlete  and  the  one  who 
exercises  by  proxy  is  passing.  The  latest  estimate 
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shows  4,500  golf  clubs  and  about  4,000,000  play- 
ers." 

A  great  advantage  of  golf  is  that  it  makes  the 
player  walk  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  outdoors'  as  does  no  other  sport.  Floyd  W. 
Parsons  said  recently  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  "Golf  is  doing  more  than  all  else  to  prevent 
walking  from  becoming  a  lost  art  and  is  fas- 
cinating because  it  never  can  be  conquered." 

Golf  brings  out  true  sportsmanship !  Who  will 
say  that  golt  has  room  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
cannot  be  placed  on  his  own  responsibility  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  game  does  develop  the  better 
side  of  those  who  play?  I  am  mindful  of  an 
accusation  that  the  game  makes  liars  out  of  all 
who  play  and  yet  I  am  quite  certain  that  while 
that  may  be  true  for  a  few,  it  is  but  the  excep- 
tion that  proves  the  rule — that  a  man  will  be  fair 
when  "placed  upon  his  own." 

If  many  games  are  undesirable  on  account  of 
competition  and  some  of  the  ills  that  attend  it, 
it  may  be  said  that  golf  has  few  of  these  evils. 
After  all,  the  game  is  one  in  which  the  keenest 
competitor  is  one's  self.  As  a  suppressor  of  ego, 
it  is  without  a  peer,  with  all  respect  to  the  low 
scores  turned  in  by  our  "adversaries."  Remember 
Talleyrand  said  "men  were  given  speech  that 
others  might  not  know  that  of  which  they 
thought."  A  man  may  boast  of  eagles  and  birdies 
but  in  his  heart  he  yearns  to  do  18  in  par. 

Golf  Not  Injurious  to  Park  Scenery 

As  to  the  effect  of  golf  courses  on  park  scenery, 
it  may  be  said  there  are  golf  courses,  especially 
public  links,  which  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  but  this  is  equally  true  of  parks  and 
playgrounds.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  golf  course 
offers  a  better  opportunity  of  maintaining  and 
even  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  park  than 
any  other  form  of  active  recreation. 

The  one  sport — tennis — that  is  a  real  competi- 
tor in  the  matter  of  participation  offers  but  little 
in  the  matter  of  adding  to  the  appearance  of  the 
park  where  tennis  courts  are  located.  There  is 
exercise  aplenty,  but  little  of  the  benefit  that  comes 
to  the  golfer  through  the  contact  with  beautiful 
scenery.  Tennis  will  continue  to  grow  but  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  golf  is  leading  that  field  of 
sport  today. 

We  who  administer  parks  must  apparently  pro- 
vide facilities  which  serve  two  purposes  in  one, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  more  fine  scenery  in  our 
city  parks,  we  must  at  least  build  golf  courses 
which  will  serve  both  these  ends. 
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It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  golf  courses 
were  originally  established  on  common"  land  over 
which  each  inhabitant  of  the  district  had  some 
right.  This  was,  however,  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Scotland,  where  the  game  originated,  and  today 
Scottish  golf  courses  are  community  rather  than 
private  undertakings  so  that  the  idea  of  municipal 
golf  courses  is  not  new ;  it  is  merely  returning  to 
its  own. 

On  the  Financial  Side 

In  these  days  of  intense  discussion  of  interna- 
tional debts,  federal,  state  and  city,  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  that  the  future  of  our  parks 
depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  men  who  ad- 
minister them,  not  purely  on  the  physical  side 
alone,  but  also  on  the  financial.  Even  the  cities 
which  are  especially  blessed  with  the  spirit  that 
has  made  broad  park  systems  possible  are  finding 
that  the  many  other  forms  of  public  service  con- 
tinue to  make  more  serious  inroads  upon  the  funds 
that  arise  out  of  general  taxation  and  special 
assessment.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  among  other  elements  municipal  golf 
brings  favorable  support  to  this  very  idea  of  spe- 
cial assessment,  which  is  nothing,  if  not  vital,  to 
the  extension  and  maintenance  of  future  park  pro- 
grams. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  it  can  be  said  it 
is  generally  accepted  at  this  time  that  it  is  proper 
to  make  some  special  charge  to  all  users  of  facili- 
ties provided  by  municipal  golf  courses.  And  yet, 
looking  back  over  the  years,  we  find  that  this  idea 
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is  fully  in  controversy  with  the  methods  of  the 
past.  When,  in  order  to  control  the  use  of  base- 
ball fields  in  the  city  of  Boston,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  secure  permits  for  that  use  in  advance, 
but  without  charge,  no  little  disturbance  was 
caused  among  those  who  sought  to  use  publicly 
owned  and  maintained  fields.  Many,  even  a  ma- 
jority, claimed  that  the  fields  were  public  and  that 
no  barriers  should  be  erected  to  prevent  their  use 
at  any  time  by  anybody.  Of  course,  this  permit 
system  was  a  matter  of  control  as  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  tennis  courts.  Without  any 
special  investigation  into  these  matters,  it  seems 
that  the  precedent  for  making  a  charge  for  the 
use  of  facilities  provided  by  a  park  body  was  es- 
tablished when  public  wading  and  swimming  pools 
were  built  and  operated  on  a  basis  of  a  small 
charge.  These  facilities  were  constructed  to  meet 
a  rapidly  increasing  demand  upon  the  part  of 
many  whose  means  or  time  was  so  limited  as  to 
prevent  this  healthful  form  of  recreation  except 
as  provided  by  the  municipality  at  close  range  and 
at  a  nominal  fee. 

Undoubtedly,  the  idea  of  making  a  charge  for 
the  use  of  the  municipal  golf  course,  which,  while 
not  universal,  does  closely  approach  that,  came 
largely  out  of  the  necessity  to  control  its  use. 
The  game  is  one  that  requires  much  careful  super- 
vision of  the  course  itself  and  of  the  use  of  it, 
and  perhaps  the  principle  of  making  the  users  pay 
the  way  was  only  a  by-product.  Nevertheless,  it 
exists  and  provides,  I  venture  to  state,  the  most 
wholesome  influence  in  park  affairs  that  has  been 
encountered  up  to  the  present  time.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  or  not  the  player  who  pays 
recognizes  such  a  principle.  It  should  be  sufficient 
to  us  to  have  such  a  situation  within  our  control ; 
and  it  should  be  used  upon  every  occasion  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  golfer  on  the  municipal  course 
is  a  critical  being  who  desires  just  the  same  facili- 
ties and  perfection  of  fairway  and  green  as  he 
knows  exists  on  the  best  course  in  his  town.  Con- 
sequently, rarely  does  he  object  to  the  higher  fee 
that  is  most  often  necessary  constantly  to  improve 
his  course.  In  short,  the  golfer,  paying  his  way, 
impatient  for  improved  conditions,  may  serve  as 
the  pacemaker  in  many  park  affairs. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  acquisition  of  park 
lands,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  necessity  for  munic- 
ipal golf  has  in  many  places  been  the  driving 
force  behind  the  establishment  of  something  like 
200  publicly  owned  courses  in  1 50  cities  ? 

Further,  has  the  park  official  not  welcomed  the 
idea  of  municipal  golf  because  he  has  recognized 


that  the  establishment  of  a  course  brings  wide- 
spread support  to  park  programs  and  a  chance 
for  this  very  principle  of  permitting  the  user  to 
pay  his  own  way  to  work  to  the  benefit  of  all  park 
affairs  ? 

All  of  us  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  in  a  flourishing  country  like  our  own,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  acquire  areas 
that  are  even  possible  of  development  into  parks 
of  100  acres  or  more,  inside  of,  or  even  close  to 
city  limits.  It  seems  reasonably  safe  to  say  that 
the  coming  of  municipal  golf  has  decisively  im- 
proved that  situation,  since  many  courses  have 
been  established  in  recent  years  involving  acre- 
ages that  undoubtedly  would  have  been  otherwise 
developed  had  it  not  been  for  the  impetuous  ef- 
forts of  the  golfers  who  desired  municipal 
courses. 

We  have  not  yet  come  within  reaching  distance 
of  a  place  where  anything  like  sufficient  acreage 
is  controlled  by  park  boards.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
nearly  all  programs  of  acquiring  land  for  park 
purposes  will  prove  beneficial  in  an  endless  num- 
ber of  ways.  Municipal  golf  provides  one  of  the 
most  powerful  driving  forces  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  of  favorable  size. 

Akron's  Experience 

If  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  want  to  give  you  a  few 
facts  about  my  own  city  of  Akron  which  has  just 
passed  its  one  hundredth  birthday.  Akron's  first 
one  hundred  years  saw  a  more  or  less  monotonous 
rise  and  fall  in  the  matter  of  parks.  When  the 
original  town  plat  was  laid  out  a  favorable  acre- 
age was  set  aside  as  "common  ground."  The 
donors  of  that  land  continue  to  remain  interested 
in  that  side  of  the  city's  affairs  and  even  today 
the  name  "Perkins"  is  synonymous  with  parks 
since  members  of  that  family  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  majority  of  acreage  acquired  by 
the  city  in  the  100  years  of  its  growth.  All  of 
these  areas  are  comparatively  small. 

Three  years  ago  the  municipal  golf  idea  be- 
came implanted  in  the  minds  of  a  few  and  cul- 
minated with  the  gift  of  180  acres  of  land  to  the 
city  for  an  "18-hole  municipal  golf  course."  This 
single  gift  from  J.  Edward  Good  increased  the 
original  acreage  about  one-third  or  from  307  to 
487  acres.  The  golfer  and  the  man  who  wants  to 
play  golf  are  valuable  forces  which  the  adminis- 
trators of  park  affairs  cannot  refuse  to  recognize 
if  our  parks  are  to  improve  and  be  extended. 

To  substantiate  the  idea  of  the  influence  of 
municipal  golf  in  park  acquisitions,  the  following 
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is  taken  from  a  letter  received  recently  from  the 
United  States  Golf  Association : 

"There  are  now  3,500  private  courses  in  this 
country  and  484  in  Canada. 

"Possibly  the  most  ambitious  undertaking  in 
the  line  of  municipal  golf  course  construction  is 
that  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  Under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  1925,  the  Department  of  Publicity  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"We  have  under  construction  our  first  municipal 
golf  course  and  expect  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  by  spring,  1926.  It  is  an  18-hole  course,  con- 
structed by  Donald  Ross  of  Hendersonville.  Our 
city  will  construct  three  more  of  these  18-hole 
courses  in  one  park  of  675  acres. 

"This  year  the  city  of  Buffalo  opened  as  a 
municipal  course  the  former  home  of  the  Country 
Club  for  which  the  city  paid  $800,000.  Erie, 
Penna.,  purchased  the  Erie  Golf  Club  property, 
110  acres,  to  relieve  the  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
Park  Commission  which  has  charge  of  the  golf 
course  in  Newark,  and  will  take  over  next  year  the 
course  of  the  Forest  Hill  Field  Club." 

Municipal  golf  brings  this  favorable  influence 
partly  because  of  the  fact  that  it  represents  one 
of  the  first  efforts  on  the  part  of  public  authori- 
ties to  provide  recreational  facilities  for  the  adult. 
It  has  always  been  my  particular  pet  theory  that 
park  authorities  should  provide  for  the  passive 
recreation  of  people  of  all  ages,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  fine  scenery,  for  the  recreation  of 
its  growing  children  and  for  the  possibility  of 
physical  exercise  of  the  adult  in  that  order,  if  any 
order  is  possible.  At  least  it  seems  reasonable  to 
provide  for  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  out  of 
funds  at  large  after  the  playground  sites  are 
evenly  distributed  over  the  city. 

The  leisure  time  of  the  growing  youth  can  most 
properly  be  kept  under  observation  in  the  play- 
ground. As  these  children  grow  older  and  more 
and  more  are  placed  on  their  own  responsibility, 
they  can  better  afford  to  pay  for  the  recreation 
that  they  may  choose  for  themselves.  Municipal 
golf  at  a  reasonable  fee  will  continue  to  attract 
more  and  more  players  and  thus  provide  for  a 
most  wholesome  use  of  the  leisure  hours  of  our 
people.  Recognition  of  the  idea  of  charging  a  fee 
to  the  adult  in  all  forms  of  publicly  provided  rec- 
reation will  serve  to  permit  the  use  of  increased 
funds  to  establish  better  facilities  for  the  youth 
from  whom  we  cannot  and  should  not  expect  pay- 
ment. 


The  Question  of  Fees 

Something  may  well  be  said  on  this  matter  of 
fees.  Certainly  they  should  be  scaled  up  to  a 
point  to  meet  maintenance  charges  where  they 
do  not  already  equal  them,  and  undoubtedly  they 
ought  to  take  care  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
carrying  charges  arising  out  of  acquisition  of 
land  and  construction. 

It  may  seem  contradictory  to  the  last  statement 
to  suggest  that  municipal  golf  must  be  economi- 
cally operated.  There  is  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  private  golf  courses  are  operated 
on  a  rather  reckless  and  expensive  basis,  and  on 
that  account  alone  park  officials,  with  the  interest 
of  their  trusts  and  of  the  game  itself  in  mind, 
should  be  all  the  more  careful  of  expenditures  on 
public  courses.  Further,  just  as  it  is  also  known 
generally  that  the  professional  of  the  private  club, 
who  is  granted  all  concessions,  is  largely  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  club  on  the  financial  side,  no  public 
park  official  should  sanction  the  handing  over  of 
the  concessions  connected  with  the  public  course 
before  very  carefully  investigating  into  the  facts 
in  other  cities. 

Again,  it  is  suggested  that  more  and  more  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  item  of  turf.  Your  fairways 
and  greens  must  be  more  regularly  fed  than  are 
those  on  a  majority  of  American  courses  today  if 
they  are  to  be  maintained  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Turf  continues  to  be  the  essential  element  of  a 
golf  course. 

At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  something  like 
ten  or  fifteen  million  players  will  take  up  the 
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game  in  the  next  fifteen  years;  necessitating  20,000 
new  clubs  and  the  purchase  of  3,000,000  acres  or 
more  of  land.  Will  your  city  have  its  share  of 
this  acreage  in  municipal  courses? 

Floyd  Parsons  has  said  that  if  the  game  is  to 
be  maintained  on  a  high  level,  it  must  be  organ- 
ized to  pay  its  way  and  that  it  is  "perfectly  ob- 
vious that  if  millions  are  going  to  play  golf  there 
will  have  to  be  more  rigorous  supervision  exer- 
cised on  congested  courses." 

Golf  as  a  fast  growing  institution  is  not  with- 
out its  faults  and  constructive  criticism  will  build 
it  more  firmly.  It  behooves  the  park  official  to 
lend  every  bit  of  support  in  his  power  to  economy 
in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  his  courses 
and  an  untiring  effort  to  make  them  sustaining 
through  fees. 

I  believe  that  municipal  golf  on  a  fee  basis 
provides  one  of  the  most  valuable  working  tools 
to  the  park  official.  The  idea  of  making  a  charge 
is  fundamentally  and  practically  correct  and  is  in 
accordance  with  the  trend  in  municipal  affairs  of 
all  kinds;  the  charges  for  power  and  water  con- 
sumed by  the  individual  user  on  a  meter  basis 
being  the  most  commonly  accepted  example. 

Park  men  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  use 
that  principle.  It  must  be  employed  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  improve  our  standards  and  to  prove 
to  those  to  whom  we  must  turn  every  day  for 
support  that  our  work  is  truly  "to  make  more 
abundant  facilities  for  a  more  expressive  life  for 
all." 


Right  Reading 

(Continued  from  page  91) 

most  the  nicest  sport.  The  child  must  master  the 
mechanics  so  as  not  to  think  of  that  part  of  read- 
ing. It  is  like  knowing  the  rules  of  the  game 
before  real  interest  can  be  felt  in  play.  The  ideal 
is  to  see  children  read  aloud  with  pleasure.  So 
many  teachers  are  insensitive  to  the  effect  of  the 
reading  upon  the  children.  To  have  value,  read- 
ing must  have  emotional  appeal.  There  is  no 
lovelier  sight  than  a  boy  who  has  just  finished  what 
he  calls  a  "corker." 

People  who  think  of  librarians  as  mere  cata- 
logers  and  wielders  of  indexes  would  be  sur- 
prised to  know  the  delight  that  comes  from  shar- 
ing in  the  pleasure  of  children  reading. 


One  of  the  books  especially  recommended  by 
Miss  Moore  is  Daniel  Boone  by  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White. 

Carl  Sandburg's  Prairie  Years  is  a  delightful 
book  for  the  whole  family  to  read.  It  is  expensive, 
but  if  widely  read  a  demand  might  be  created  for 
less  expensive  editions.  Recreation  workers 
should  remember  that  the  publishers  are  open 
to  such  suggestions. 

Little  Machinery  is  a  book  that  is  sure  to  appeal 
to  little  boys  and  engineers  say  it  is  all  right  from 
a  technical  standpoint. 

David  Goes  A-Voyaging  and  David  Goes  to 
Greenland,  published  by  Putnam. 

Arcturus  Adventure,  by  William  Beebe.  The 
past  year  has  been  fruitful  in  books  on  American 
life  and  also  on  books  to  help  us  understand  our 
children.  Three  of  these  latter  are  published  by 
Button.  Education  and  Good  Life,  by  Bertrand 
Russell.  The  Revolt  of  Modern  Youth,  by  Judge 
Lindsey.  Miss  Moore's  latest  book,  Cross  Roads 
to  Childhood  (Doyle)  contains  two  annotated 
lists  one  for  the  middle  aged  children  from  11-13 
and  in  their  'teens. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Lee  sug- 
gested that  it  is  important  to  remember  that  read- 
ing is  the  main  recreation  of  many  people.  Mr. 
Lee  emphasized  Miss  Moore's  point  about  the  mar- 
vellous romantic  history  of  America,  recommend- 
ing particularly  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant 
(Century  Co.),  and  giving  anecdotes  from  it. 
Asked  for  Indian  stories,  Miss  Moore  suggested 
Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  Series,  Flamingo 
Feather  by  Kirk  Mimroe ;  Indian  History,  Stouter, 
books  of  Dr.  Charles  Eastman  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Oregon  Trail,  by  Parkman,  with  pictures, 
published  by  Little  Brown  and  Company.  Miss 
Moore  emphasizes  the  importance  of  giving  good 
things  before  the  age  of  ten.  After  that,  the  reader 
can  stand  rummaging  about. 

Miss  Moore  read  extracts  from  a  newspaper 
article  showing  the  marvelous  range  of  interest  in 
reading  of  Gene  Tunney,  the  prize  fighter  and 
thought  this  might  be  suggestive  in  interesting 
boys  in  reading. 

Pinnochio  in  a  new  edition  with  Italian  pictures 
was  suggested  as  valuable  to  "unhitch  the  mind 
at  night."  The  Book  of  Knowledge  has  value  as 
an  encyclopedia,  like  bound  volumes  of  maga- 
zines, and  is  useful  if  plenty  of  other  reading  mat- 
ter is  provided. 
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The  following  notes  will  serve  to  make  it  clear 
what  sorts  of  plants  are  included  in  this  list  and 
in  what  \vays  the  list  might  be  extended. 

1.  We    have    here    only    woody    plants — no 
herbaceous  plants  such  as  garden  flowers,   wild 
flowers  or  annual  vines,  though  many  of  these 
would  be  useful  in  a  bird  garden. 

2.  The  only  trees  included  are  small  ones  ex- 
cept, perhaps,   the  Redcedar  and   Siberian   Crab 
and  they  fit  quite  definitely  into  the  list.     Many 
larger  trees  are  excellent  for  attracting  birds — the 
Mulberries,  Cherries  and  Tupelo,  for  instance — 
but  they  were  omitted  as  being  less  likely  to  be 
used  in  garden  planting. 

3.  The  list  was  made  with  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  mind  and  would  have  to  be 
revised  for  any  other. 

4.  Only  plants  obtainable  from  nurseries  are 
included.     Additional  plants  that  are  fine  for  birds 
might  be  used  by  transplanting  them   from  the 
wild. 

5.  All  plants  listed  include  those  with  definite 
ornamental  value,  having  uses  besides  the  special 
one  of  this  list — plants,  that  is,  more  or  less  well 
known  in  landscape  planting. 

The  list  is  by  no  means  complete  and  there  are 
many  plants  omitted  that  are  very  attractive  to 
birds  but  which  would  not  come  within  our  list 
of  plants  suitable  for  garden  planting  and  obtain- 
able from  nurseries.  Many  wild  species  of  Black- 
berry, Blueberry  and  Grape,  for  example,  are 
especial  favorites  with  the  birds  but  would  hard'y 
be  used  in  garden  planting — though  they  might 


find  a  place  in  naturalizing  or  in  work  on  a  big 
scale,  such  as  in  bird  sanctuaries.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  get  a  variety  of  plants  into  the  list,  a  point 
has  been  made  of  not  including  too  many  of  one 
genus.  Otherwise,  additional  species  of  Dog- 
wood, Sumac  and  others  might  have  been  listed 
as  being  better  than  some  that  do  appear.  Fruit 
trees  of  the  commercial  varieties  might  sometimes 
be  used  as  they  are  often  of  some  ornamental 
value. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  birds  are  at- 
tracted to  these  plants  by  the  fruit  which  is  eaten 
by  them.  In  some  instances  there  are  other  attrac- 
tions such  as  finding  food  in  insects  common  to 
the  plants,  finding  shelter,  or  nesting  sites.  The 
question  of  just  what  birds  may  be  expected  to 
come  to  certain  plants  is  one  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered very  definitely  though  observations  show 
certain  birds  to  have  preferences  for  certain  plants. 
Some  birds,  as  Robins,  Bluebirds,  Kingbirds  and 
Cedar  Wax  wings,  would  be  drawn  by  almost  any 
of  the  plants  on  this  list. 

A  few  of  the  plants,  as  the  Black  Huckleberry, 
Canada  Plum  and  Partridge  Berry,  would  be 
found  only  in  a  few  of  the  largest  nurseries  or 
those  specializing  in  native  plants,  such  as  the 
Chas.  G.  Curtis  Co.,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. ;  Edward 
Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass. ;  Hicks  Nurseries,  \Vest- 
bury,  Long  Island;  F.  W.  Kelsey,  50  Church  St., 
New  York  City,  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Salem, 
Mass.  Most  of  the  plants  would  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  good  nurseries. 

The  plant  names  in  italics  are  the  common 
and  Latin  names  which  are  given  preference  in 
horticultural  use;  with  some  plants  there  are,  in 
small  type,  synonyms  that  are  frequently  met  with. 

The  best  plants,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
birds,  are  starred. 

Downy  Shadblow.  Shadbush.  Amelanchier 
Canadensis.  Small,  native  tree,  seldom  over  30 
ft.  high.  Pleasing  habit  and  one  of  best  of  small 
trees  for  early  spring  bloom.  Sweet,  juicy  fruit, 
eaten  by  a  great  variety  of  birds  such  as  Bluebird, 
Scarlet  Tanager,  Baltimore  Oriole  and  Wood- 
peckers. 

^Virginia  Creeper.  Woodbine.  Ampdopsis 
Quinque 'folia.  Parenthenocissus  quinquefolia. 
A  vigorous,  high  climbing  vine.  Climbs  by  ten- 
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drils  and  there  is  a  variety  that  clings  to  wall  sur- 
faces. Foliage  handsome  in  the  autumn,  though 
it  falls  early.  Good  for  nesting  sites  as  well  as 
winter  food,  the  fruit  lasting  well. 

Japanese  Creeper.  Boston  Ivy.  Ampelopsis 
Tricuspidata.  Ampelopsis  veitchi.  A  big  vine, 
making  a  dense  mass  of  shiny  foliage.  Clings 
closely  to  walls  and  thrives  under  city  conditions. 
Handsome  in  autumn.  Furnishes  nesting  sites  as 
well  as  winter  food. 

Bearberry.  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi.  A  low 
plant  forming  a  carpet  of  evergreen  foliage  and 
generally  used  as  a  ground  cover.  Will  not  grow 
under  all  conditions  and  not  carried  by  many  nurs- 
eries. The  berries  of  wild  plants  are  eaten  by 
Grouse  and  Quail;  Robins  and  Bluebirds  might 
also  feed  on  it. 

Red  Chokeberry.  Aronia  Arbutifolia.  Py- 
rus  arbutifolia.  A  medium  sized,  native  shrub. 
Not  a  shapely  individual  but  with  good  flowers 
and  red  fruits.  Fine  autumn  color  to  foliage. 
Bluebirds  and  Cedar  Waxwings  feed  on  this  and 
the  following. 

Black  Chokeberry.  Aronia  Melanocarpa. 
Pyrus  nigra.  Lower  and  more  spreading  than 
the  preceding  and  with,  perhaps,  better  flowers. 
A  very  fine  foliage  plant.  Shiny,  black  fruit  which 
ripens  in  August  and  does  not  last  very  long. 

*Spicebush.  Benzoin  Aestivale.  Linder- 
benzoin.  A  tall,  native  shrub.  Likes  a  moist  soil. 
Rather  nice  foliage  and  yellow  flowers  at  about 
the  same  time  as  those  of  Forsythia.  Red,  spicy 
fruits.  Popular  with  a  variety  of  birds. 

Japanese  Barberry.  Berberis  Thunbergi. 
Very  common.  One  of  the  best  all  round  shrubs 
there  is  and  useful  in  many  ways.  The  fruit 
which  lasts  through  the  whole  winter,  is  eaten  by 
birds  from  necessity  rather  than  choice.  Fur- 
nishes good  nesting  sites. 

European  Barberry.  Berberis  Vulgaris.  This 
is  the  taller  Barberry  that  has  been  popular 
for  a  great  many  years.  In  many  ways  not  so  de- 
sirable as  the  preceding  but  has  more  and  showier 
fruit.  Furnishes  winter  food  for  Flickers,  King- 
birds, Robins,  Cedar  Waxwings,  etc. 

Oriental  Bittersweet.  Celastrus  Orbiculatus. 
Celastrus  articulatus.  An  Asiatic  counterpart  of 
our  native  Bittersweet  and  a  better  plant.  Good 
for  covering  trellises,  trees,  walls  and  rocks.  Very 
showy  yellow  and  crimson  fruits.  Winter  food 
for  Bluebirds,  Robins  and  Downy  Woodpeckers. 

*  Pagoda  Dogwood.  Alternate  Leaved  Dog- 
wood. Cornus  Alternifolia.  A  native  shrub  or 


small  tree  of  very  distinctive  habit  and  rather  nice 
foliage,  flowers  and  fruit.  Easily  grown  and  one 
of  most  desirable  plants  from  point  of  view  of 
birds. 

^Flowering  Dogwood.  Cornus  Florida.  One 
of  most  handsome  of  small  flowering  trees.  Beau- 
tiful in  bloom  in  spring  and  with  rich  color  in 
autumn.  Not  at  its  best  very  far  north.  A  favor- 
ite with  many  birds,  such  as  Cardinal,  Rose- 
breasted  Grosbeak,  Brown  Thrasher,  Red-Eyed 
Vireo  and  Woodpeckers. 

*Gray  Dogwood.  Cornus  Paniculata.  Cor- 
nus racemosa.  A  dense  shrub  of  medium  height 
with  rather  good  flowers  and  white  fruits,  which, 
however,  do  not  last  very  long.  Excellent,  like 
the  two  preceding  Dogwoods,  for  birds. 

Washington  Hawthorn.  Crataegus  Cordata. 
Of  the  many  Hawthorns,  the  best,  if  a  shapely 
specimen  not  taking  up  too  much  room  is  wanted. 
Also  one  of  the  best  for  its  fruit,  which  is  abun- 
dant and  lasts  through  the  winter. 

Cockspur  Thorn.  Crataegus  Crusgalli.  Less 
of  a  distinct  tree  than  the  preceding.  One  of  the 
best  Hawthorns  for  foliage  and  the  commonest 
American  species  in  cultivation.  Robins  and 
Crows  especially  are  associated  with  Hawthorns. 
The  trees  make  good  nesting  sites. 

Russian-Olive.  Oleaster.  Elaeagnus  Angusti- 
folia.  A  very  big  shrub  whose  twigs  and  leaves 
are  silvery  gray,  making  it  useful  for  special  foli- 
age effects.  Produces  lots  of  fruit  available  for 
winter  bird  food. 

Cherry  Elaeagnus.  Japanese  Oleaster.  Elaeag- 
nus Longipes.  Eleagnus  multiflora.  For  most 
purposes  a  better  shrub  than  the  preceding.  Med- 
ium sized  and  attractive  when  in  bloom  in  early 
spring.  Abundant,  edible,  scarlet  fruits.  Cat- 
birds, Robins  and  Cedar  Waxwings  are  known  to 
feed  on  them. 

European  Burningbush.  Euonymus  Euro- 
paeus.  A  tall  shrub  with  first  rate  foliage  and  ex- 
tremely decorative  fruit.  Good  for  various  birds, 
such  as  Bluebird,  Fox  Sparrow,  Myrtle  Warbler. 

*Black  Huckleberry.  Gaylussacia  Baccata. 
Gaylussacia  resinosa.  A  low  shrub  found  wild  in 
a  variety  of  situations  and  exhibiting  many  vari- 
ations in  leaves  and  fruit.  The  typical  fruit  is  the 
black  huckleberry  commonly  eaten.  Good  on 
sandy  soils.  Not  common  in  nurseries.  Excellent 
source  of  food  for  birds. 

* Common  Winterberry.  Black  Alder.  Ilex 
Verticillata.  A  hardy,  native  shrub  with  nice 
foliage  and  bright  red  fruits  which  are  sold  for 
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Christmas  decoration.  Likes  moisture.  A  slow 
grower.  Attracts  many  birds  such  as  Bluebird, 
Cardinal  and  Woodpeckers. 

*  Common  Jumper.  Juniperus  Communis. 
An  evergreen,  varying  from  a  low  shrub  to  a  small 
tree.  There  are  some  varieties  of  it  that  are  com- 
moner than  the  parent  plant.  Pleasing  colors  to 
the  foliage.  Furnishes  nesting  sites  as  well  as 
winter  food.  The  Purple  Finch,  Pine  Grosbeak, 
Phoebe  and  Wood  Thrush  have  been  noted  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

*Redcedar.  Juniperus  Virginiana.  Ever- 
green tree,  never  very  tall  in  the  North.  One  of 
most  valuable  ornamental  evergreens.  All  Junip- 
ers do  well  on  dry  soils.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  birds  we  have,  attracting  a  great  variety 
of  them.  This  is  the  Cedar  of  the  Cedar  Wax- 
wing. 

Mountain-Laurel.  Kalmia  Latifolia.  Per- 
haps the  best  evergreen  shrub  for  the  northeastern 
U.  S.,  though  it  will  not  grow  in  all  soils.  Very 
beautiful  in  bloom.  Has  no  food  for  birds  but 
affords  the  sort  of  shelter  that  many  of  them  like. 
The  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

European  Privet.  Ligustrum  Vulgar  e.  A 
tall  shrub  with  handsome  foliage.  Not  the  Privet 
commonly  seen  as  a  hedge  plant.  Excellent  for  a 
background,  a  screen  and  planting  about  buildings. 
Thrives  in  the  city.  May  furnish  winter  food 
though  birds  do  not  favor  it. 

*Morrow  Honeysuckle.  Lonicera  Morroun. 
A  handsome  shrub  of  distinct  form  that  can  be 
planted  by  itself  or  in  masses.  Has  nice  flowers 
and  is  especially  attractive  for  its  red  fruit.  Honey- 
suckles are  very  easily  grown. 

Tatarian  Honeysuckle.  Lonicera  Tatarica.  A 
common  shrub,  taller  than  the  preceding.  There 
are  forms  with  pink  and  white  flowers  and  ones 
with  red  and  yellow  fruit.  Has  an  abundance  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  the  latter  in  early  summer. 
Catbirds  and  Brown  Thrashers  feed  on  Honey- 
suckles. 

^Siberian  Crab.  Malus  Baccata.  Pyrus  bac- 
cata.  A  tree  not  tall  but  stout  and  spreading. 
Beautiful  in  bloom — a  profusion  of  white,  frag- 
rant flowers.  Fruit  yellow  or  red.  Many  Crab- 
apples  cultivated  for  their  fruit  are  derived  from 
this  and  would  also  be  excellent  for  birds. 

^Japanese  Flowering  Crab.  Malus  Flori- 
bunda.  Pyrus  pulcherrima.  One  of  most  beauti- 
ful flowering  trees  there  is.  Smaller  than  the 
preceding  and  bloom  is  a  mixture  of  rose  and 


white.  Small  fruits  of  yellow  or  red.  These  two 
Crabs  are  very  hardy.  Flickers,  Evening  Gros- 
beaks and  Pine  Grosbeaks  are  associated  with 
them. 

Partridgeberry.  Mitchella  Repcns.  A  creep- 
ing plant  of  the  same  character  as  the  Bearberry. 
May  be  used  as  a  ground  cover.  Less  common 
than  the  Bearberry  and  not  carried  by  many  nurs- 
eries. The  red  berries  are  available  as  winter 
food. 

*  Northern  Bayberry.  Myrica  Carolinensis. 
Chiefly  a  seacoast  plant  and  thrives  in  sandy  soil. 
Very  handsome  foliage.  Furnishes  the  bayberries 
for  candles.  Small  to  medium  sized  plant.  May 
be  found  listed  as  Myrica  cerifera.  The  fruit 
lasts  through  the  winter  and  is  eaten  by  nearly  all 
birds. 

*Bcach  Plum.  Prunus  Maritima.  Like  the 
Bayberry,  a  seashore  plant.  Not  regular  or  grace- 
ful in  habit,  but  beautiful  in  bloom  in  early  spring. 
In  New  England  the  fruit  is  a  common  preserving 
plum,  ripe  in  late  summer  or  early  fall.  Might 
help  to  distract  birds  from  orchard  fruits. 

^Canada  Plum.  Prunus  Nigra.  A  small  tree 
of  irregular  form.  Valuable  for  its  hardiness  and 
its  flowers  and  fruit.  Very  showy  when  in  flower. 
Bees  seem  as  fond  of  its  flowers  as  birds  are  of 
its  fruit. 

Common  Buckthorn.  Rhamnus  Cathartica. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree  from  Europe  but  long  culti- 
vated here.  Very  hardy  and  sturdy  with  good 
foliage.  Many  birds,  as  the  Blue  Jay,  Junco,  King- 
bird and  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  take  to  it  for 
shelter  and  the  fruit. 

^Fragrant  Sumac.  Rhus  Canadensis.  Rhus 
aromatica.  A  low,  rather  straggly  shrub,  with 
good,  clean  foliage  which  is  very  showy  in  aut- 
umn. Should  not  be  planted  by  itself  or  in  con- 
spicuous places.  Fruit  lasts  well  and  affords  win- 
ter food  to  Chickadees,  Blue  Jays,  Woodpeckers, 
and  others. 

*Staghorn  Sumac.  Rhus  Typhina.  Rhus 
hirta.  A  big  shrub  or  small  tree  that  grows  very 
quickly  and  on  very  dry  soils,  but  is  short  lived. 
Should  be  kept  in  the  background.  Fall  color 
brilliant.  The  fruit  lasts  through  winter  and  at- 
tracts many  birds.  Much  the  same  could  be  said 
of  the  Smooth  Sumac. 

^Mountain  Currant.  Ribcs  Alpinum.  A 
dense  shrub  from  Europe,  about  six  feet  high  with 
nice  foliage  and  decorative  'Scarlet  fruit.  Prob- 
ably the  best  of  the  Currants  for  ornamental  plant- 
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ing,  though  not  common.  The  Brown  Thrasher 
has  been  seen  feeding  on  this  plant. 

Golden  Currant.  Missouri  Currant.  Ribes 
Odoratum.  The  commonest  currant  in  ornamental 
planting.  Pretty,  yellow  flowers  in  spring  and 
black  fruit.  Sometimes  listed  by  nurseries  as 
Ribes  aureum.  The  Crandall  Currant  is  derived 
from  this. 

Virginia  Rose.  Glossy  Rose.  Rosa  Lucida. 
Rosa  virginiana.  A  native  rose,  making  a  very 
good  all  round  shrub.  Has  the  pink  flowers  and 
red  fruits  of  most  American  roses.  Fruit  lasts 
till  spring  and  serves  as  food  for  Chickadees, 
Jtmcoes,  Bluebirds  and  Kingbirds. 

*  Swamp  Rose.  Rosa  Palustris.  Rosa  Caro- 
lina. A  native  rose,  very  common  in  wet  spots 
though  can  be  cultivated  in  most  any  good  soil. 
Three  to  six  feet  high.  Fruit  stays  on  throughout 
winter  and  is  eaten  by  the  birds  listed  under  Vir- 
ginia Rose. 

* American  Elder.  Common  Elder.  Sambu- 
cus  Canadensis.  A  big  shrub,  somewhat  rough 
and  coarse  but  making  a  fine  show  in  bloom.  It 
is  this  that  furnishes  flowers  and  fruit  for  wine 
and  pies.  A  favorite  with  all  sorts  of  birds  from 
Chickadees  to  Ruffed  Grouse. 

* Scarlet  Elder.  Sambucus  Pub  ens.  Has  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  preceding  but  blooms 
much  earlier  and  has  scarlet,  rather  than  blackish, 
fruit.  Fruit  not  eaten  by  man — sometimes  even 
looked  on  as  poisonous — but  it  appears  to  be  at  the 
very  top  of  the  list  for  bird  food. 

European  Mountain-Ash.  Rowan  Tree.  Sor- 
bus  Aucuparia.  Pyrus  aucuparia.  A  stout,  hand- 
some tree  with  good  foliage  and  flowers  and  very 
decorative  fruit.  Fruit  sometimes  considered 
poisonous  to  man  though  used  in  Scotland  for 
jelly.  Perhaps  less  valuable  to  birds  than  the 
American  Mountain-Ash,  though  this  is  seldom 
cultivated. 

* Common  Snowberry.  SympJioricarpos  Race- 
mosus.  A  very  common  low  shrub,  conspicuous 
in  fall  for  its  white  fruits.  Very  hardy  and  will 
thrive  in  very  shady  spots.  Not  a  fine  plant  but 
quite  useful.  Furnishes  nesting  sites  and  winter 
food. 

Coralbcrry.  Indian  Currant.  Symphoricarpos 
Vulgarls.  Another  valuable  small  shrub.  More 
shapely  than  the  preceding  but  makes  less  show 
of  fruit — in  this  case  a  dull  red.  Seems  to  be 
not  much  of  a  favorite  with  the  birds. 

Canada  Yew.  Ground  Hemlock.  Taxus  Cana- 
densis. A  shrubby  evergreen.  Some  other 


shrubby  Yews  are  more  handsome  but  none  as 
hardy.  Has  a  variety  of  uses.  Best  in  a  cool, 
moist,  semi-shady  spot.  Bright  red  fruits  which 
the  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  is  known  to  eat. 

*Highbush  Blueberry.  Vaccinium  Corymbo- 
su-m.  As  regards  both  ornamental  value  and 
attraction  for  birds,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  shrub 
on  the  list.  An  all  round  fine  shrub.  The  berries 
appear  in  the  markets.  Many  birds  like  it,  from 
Towhees  and  Fox  Sparrows  to  Crows  and  Blue 
Jays. 

Withe-Rod.  Viburnum  Cassinoides.  A  com- 
mon American  shrub  of  great  merit,  having  fine 
foliage,  flowers  and  fruit.  Thrives  in  wet  soil 
and  at  the  seashore.  Fruit  is  dark  blue  when  ripe 
and  is  eaten  by  Crows,  Cedar  Waxwings,  Blue- 
birds and  Robins. 

Arrowwood.  Viburnum  Dcntatum.  A  good 
sized,  native  shrub  with  good,  though  somewhat 
coarse,  foliage  and  nice  flowers  in  the  middle  of 
June.  Good  for  planting  on  a  fairly  big  scale. 
Fruit  lasts  well  and  a  good  shrub  for  nesting  sites. 
Attracts  Cardinal,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher, 
Wood  Thrush,  and  others. 

*Nannyberry.  Sheep  Berry.  Viburnum  Len- 
tago.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree  with  glossy  leaves 
and  abundant  flowers.  Good  sized,  sweetish 
fruits,  lasting  well.  Very  satisfactory  in  the  back- 
ground of  plantings.  Attractive  to  the  birds  listed 
under  the  other  Viburnums.  These  three  Vibur- 
nums obtainable  from  most  any  nursery. 

Weigela.  Weigela  Hybrida.  This  is  a  col- 
lective name  for  Weigelas  that  are  the  hybrids  of 
different  species.  Not  especially  attractive  plants 
but  give  a  fine  show  of  bloom — white  and  varying 
tints  and  shades  of  red.  Do  well  under  city  con- 
ditions. Furnish  winter  food  for  such  birds  as 
Junco,  Redpoll,  Pine  Siskin  and  Tree  Sparrow. 


I. 
There  is  a  guide  who  is  (YY) 

Enough  to  take  his  (EE) 
And  study  nature  with  his  (II) 

And  think  of  what  he  (CC) 

2. 

He  hears  the  chatter  of  the  (JJ) 

As  they  each  other  (TT) 
And  sees  that  when  a  tree  de  (KK) 

It  makes  a  home  for  (BB) 

— ANONYMOUS. 
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Nature  Lore  School 

The  Eighth  National  gathering  of  the  Nature 
•Lore  School  is  unique  in  several  ways.  This 

]  school  first  started  as  a  school  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Association  of  the  Directors  oi 
Girls  Camps  in  1920.  In  1924  it  was  continued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Camp  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation. This  year  it  is  coming  to  the  State  of 
New  York  and  has  been  enlarged  in  scope  through 
the  cooperation  of  several  agencies.  The  school 
will  be  at  Camp  Andree,  the  National  Girl  Scout 

i  Camp,  Briarcliff  Manor,  which  is  about  30  miles 
from  New  York  City.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
cooperative  nature  plans  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted and  leaders  will  be  furnished  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  various  universities,  the  Buffalo  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  and  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park.  Dr.  William  G.  Vinal  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  is  the  Director  of 
the  School.  The  Woodcraft  League  and  the 
American  Nature  Study  Society  have  also  en- 
dorsed the  movement,  the  American  Nature 
Association  having  taken  Dr.  Vinal  on  its  staff 
as  a  field  worker  in  the  extension  of  this  work. 
Directly  following  the  school  he  will  visit  summer 
camps  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  continu- 
ing nature  guiding. 

The  Nature  Lore  School  is  further  distinctive 
in  its  staff  of  nature  specialists,  nationally  known. 
Their  names,  titles  at  home,  and  subject  in  the 
outdoor  school  are  as  follows : 

Professor  William  Alexander,  Director  Chil- 
dren's Work,  Buffalo  Society  Natural  History, 
Nature  Excursionist. 

Dr.  Bertha  Chapman  Cady,  National  Girl  Scout 
Naturalist,  Team  Play  in  Nature  Lore. 

Miss  Christina  Carlson,  Instructor  in  Nature 
Study,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education.  The 
Nature  Den. 

Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Nature  Study,  Cornell  University, 
author  of  Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  The  Nature 
Notebook  and  Principles. 

Dr.  George  W.  Field,  member  President  Cool- 
idge's  Committee  on  Outdoor  Recreation,  Nature 
Conservation. 

Miss  Ruby  I.  Jolliffe,  Superintendent  Camping, 
Palisades  Park,  the  largest  camping  park  in  the 
world,  Nature  Songs  and  consultant  for  short 
term  cambs. 


Mrs.  Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  National  Director  of 
Girl  Scouts,  Inspiration  at  the  Council  Ring. 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Scott,  Secretary  and  National 
Executive  of  Camp  Fires,  The  Camp  Fire  Way. 

Mr.  Julian  H.  Salomon,  Scout  Executive,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Nyack,  N.  Y. ;  "Soaring 
Eagle"  has  lived  amongst  Blackfeet  and  Pueblos. 
Formerly  instructor  in  Indian  lore  at  Culver 
School  of  Woodcraft.  Indian  Nature  Study. 

Dr.  William  G.  Vinal,  Professor  at  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry;  U.  S.  Nature  Guide; 
author  of  Nature  Guiding,  director  of  the  school, 
Nature  Games. 

Miss  Ruth  Weierheiser,  Director  Roosevelt 
Field  Club,  Buffalo  Society  Natural  History,  The 
Outdoor  Museum. 

Mr.  William  Wessel,  Assistant  National  Camp 
Director,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Camp  Kinks 
and  Woodcraft. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  for  nature 
service:  The  nature  counsellor  for  the  summer 
camp ;  the  Nature  Guide  for  parks,  municipalities, 
resorts  and  hotels ;  the  Scout  Naturalist  as  a  dis- 
trict leader;  the  Playground  leader  for  civic  rec- 
reation centers ;  the  nature  teacher  who  wishes  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  latest  contributions  to 
the  movement.  The  first  week  will  be  devoted  to 
intensive  forestry  and  the  second  week  to  meth- 
ods in  Nature  Guiding. 

Requirements  for  admission  differ  from  most 
schools  in  that  the  candidates 

1.  Have  a  genuine  interest  in  Nature  Guiding 

2.  That  they  desire  to  train  for  nature  ser- 
vice according  to  the  classification  given  above. 

3.  That  they  be  nature  leaders,  preferably  not 
over  18  years  of  age. 

The  growth  of  the  school  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  make  the  following  limitations.  Each 
organization  has  been  assigned  a  quota. 

Students 

Camps  (other  than  those  listed  below)  who 
are    members    of    the    Camp    Directors 

Association 25 

Boy  Scouts  or  Woodcraft  League 20 

Girl  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls 20 

Teachers  and  others — Playground  leaders.      15 

Total    80 

The  course  will  run  from  June  17-30,  1927. 
Tuition  $20.00  per  week.  To  register  or  for  fur- 
ther information  address  Miss  Elin  A.  Lindberg, 
National  Girl  Scout  Headquarters,  670  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York  City. 


April,  tne  fourth  month,  hath  30  days 
1927  The  Grass  Moon*  1927 

A  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the  hand. 

-  ANCIENT  PROVERB  REVISED 

1  F         April  Fool's  Day.    Arbor  Day  "April  showers  make  May  flowers." 

in  Arizona. 

2  Sa       First  Amer.  Agric.  paper,  Bal-  The  biggest  joke  is  the  superstitious  one. 

timore,    1819.      Plant    a  Institute  for  training  nature  leaders  this  week  end. 

memorial  tree  on  someone's 

birthday. 

3  Su,       John     Burroughs,     b.     1837.  Leaves  of  the  cattail  are  sometimes  substituted  for  palm.  Watch 

WAKE      ROBIN.       Edward  for  spring  migration  of  Canada  goose  and  mackerel  from  the 

Everett  Hale,  b.  1822.  South. 
NATURE  WEEK.   3rd  to  9th. 

4  M        Which    oak    has    red    leaves  Start  "signs  of  spring"  calendar. 

when  young  f 

5  Tu       The  potato  was  first  used  as  Have   special  sermons,  school  programs,   free  public   lectures 

food  in  1830.  and  exhibitions. 

6  W       Peary  discovered  North  Pole,   Turtles  are  hunting  sand  in  which  to  lay  eggs.     READ  TURTLE 

1909.    U.  S.  entered  World      EGGS  FOR  AGASSIZ  by  D.  L.  Sharp. 
War,  1917. 

7  Th       There  are  66  national  bird  re-  The  male  and   female  catkins  in  the  willow  are  on  separate 

servations.      The    first    one       trees. 

wa-s   established   at   Pelican  Partridges  are  "drumming." 

Island,  Florida,  in  1903.  Publish  colored  chart  of  bulb  blossoms. 

8  F         Arbor  Day  in  Maryland,  New  Time  for  forsythia's  yellow  blossoms. 

Jersey,  New  York.  Oregon 
and  West  Virginia. 

9  Sa       BIRD  DAY.  Beginning  of  bird  contest.     List  20  common  birds  to  become 

Sun  rises  5.27  ;  sets  6.37.  familiar  with  during  next  ten  weeks. 

A  rising  barometer  and  falling 
thermometer  indicate  fair 
weather. 

10  Su       Palm   Sunday.      First   Arbor  There  should  be  organized  hikes  every  week  end  for  various 
Day  in  U.  S.  in  Nebraska,       Nature  Clubs  and  units. 


11  M        HIKE  WEEK  10th  to  17th.         Evening  lecture  on  Bird  Migration. 

12  Tu       Camp     Fire     Girls'     program  Morning  hikes   for  mothers;  afternoons   for  school  children, 

teaches  girls  to  be  at  home       Saturday  afternoon  for  business  girls  and  employed  boys. 

13  W  out-of-doors    and    awakens 

love  of  nature. 

14  Th       Sun  rises  5.18  ;  sets  6.43.  "Do  not  pick  the  wood  flowers"  campaign. 

15  F         GOOD  FRIDAY.     Arbor  Day  in  Plant  early  beets,  carrots,  swiss  chard,  peas,  parsnips,  spinach 

Utah,  Indiana  and  Colorado.       and  turnips. 

16  Sa       Bacteria      are      the      smallest  Keep  eye  out  for  hepaticas,  arbutus,  bluets,  dandelions,  blood- 

plants.    Full  moon.  root  and  saxifrage. 

*Since  the  April  Calendar  was  deprived  of  its  place  by  the  Year  Back,  it  is  published  now  for  those  who  wish  to  keep  the  entire  series. 
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17  Su       EASTER  SUNDAY.  The  egg  is  an  emblem  of  resurrection.     Have  Easter  egg  hunt 

FORESTRY  WEEK  17th  to  24th.  or  egg  rolling.    Easter  eggs  are  given  various  colors  by  boiling 
To     graduate     from     Brown,  in  colored  water.    Emblems  and  mottoes  may  be  made. 

Syracuse  and  other  univer-  Preserve  eggs  in  water  glass. 

sities  it  is  necessary  to  know  Sermons  on  Forestry. 

how  to  swim. 

18  M        San  Francisco  earthquake  and  Earthquakes  are  not  due  to  wicked  people. 

fire,  1906.    Moon  rises  8.18. 

19  Tu       PATRIOTS'  DAY  OR  ARBOR  DAY.  Arbor  Day  differs  according  to  the  locality.     School  programs 

Battle     of    Lexington    and      and  lectures  for  public  planting  by  Scouts. 
Concord,  1776. 

20  W       Filbert  Roth,  b.  1858.  Secure  free  posters,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  from  U.  S.  Forest 

Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Put  in  basket  willow  cuttings. 

21  Th       John  Muir,   b.  1838.    STICK-  Feature  story  on  toad  superstitions. 

EEN.  Demonstrations  of  forestry  methods. 

22  F         Arbor  Day  in  Nebraska.  Tadpole  aquaria  in  store  windows. 

Sterling  Morton,  "Father  of  Do  not  gather  or  purchase  the  arbutus. 

Arbor  Day,"  b.  1832.   Enos  Plan  open  house  at  Weather  Bureau. 

A.    Mills,    b.    1870.      THE  Anemone,  cowslip,  white  violet,  and  trillium  should  appear  now. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  NATURE       They  are  woodland  flowers. 

GUIDE. 

23  Sa       Sun  rises  5.03 ;  sets,  6.55.         Publicity  on  weather  forecasting. 

24  Su       Ed^vard    Howe    Forbush,    b.  Start  lettuce  and  tomato  plants  indoors. 

1858.   BIRDS  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS.        National       Wild  "As  ye  sow,  ye  are  like  to  reap." 
Flower  Day. 

25  M        Ohio  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  organ-  Exhibit  of  silkworm  and  industry. 

ized  1882. 

26  Tu       Audubon  born  in  1785.   N.  J.  Forest  fire  prevention  campaign  until  the  woods  are  green.    In- 

C allege  Experiment  Station       struct  in  right  use  of  camp  fires.    Use  dead  trees  for  fuel. 
organised,  1888. 

27  W        Provide  safe  swimming.     The  Winter  furs  should  be  put  in  storage. 

American      National      Red  The  clothes  moth  hatches  from  an  egg.    If  there  are  no  eggs  and 

28  Th  Cross  trains  camp  counselors      no  access  to  the  clothes  there  can  be  no  moths. 

in  first  aid  and  life  saving. 

29  F         Arbor     Day      in      Michigan,  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  rats  and  mice. 

World's  Forestry  Congress,  Forest  fires  are  preventable. 
1926. 

30  Sa       Arbor  Day  in  Massachusetts.    Recreation  is  but  one  use  of  the  forest. 


Donated   Playgrounds 

Increasingly  public  spirited  citizens  are  deeding 
to  their  communities  property  which,  devoted  to 
park  and  playground  purposes,  will  be  dedicated 
permanently  for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens. 

Niles,  Michigan,  has  recently  received  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Plym  a  gift  of  four 
acres,  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  which  will  serve  as  a  park  and  playground. 
It  will  be  administered  by  the  Park  Board. 


On  December  24,  the  Aurora,  Illinois,  City 
Council  accepted  two  playgrounds  for  the  children 
of  their  city  as  a  Christmas  present  from  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  I.  C.  Copley.  One  of  the  playgrounds 
contains  five  acres;  the  other  nine.  In  addition, 
$18,000  was  given  to  equip  the  grounds  and  after 
an  eighteen  month  period  $30,000  more  will  be 
presented,  the  interest  of  which  will  be  used  to 
keep  up  the  playground.  The  property  and  en- 
dowments represent  a  gift  of  something  over 
$80,000. 


May,    the   fifth   month   hath   31    days, 
1927  The  Planting  Moon  1927 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

—Proverb. 

1  Su       May  1st  is  AMERICAN   DAY.  Stow  in  his  Survey  of  London  quotes  Hall :  "On  May  Day  in 

Corner  stone  of  Smithsonian  the  morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would  walke  into 

Institution  laid,  1847.  Ernest  the  sweete  meadowes  and  greene   woods,   there  to  rejoyce 

Harold    Baynes,     b.    1868.  their  spirites  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweete  flowers, 

WILD  BIRD  GUESTS.  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds,  praying  God  in  their  kind." 

2  M        Emphasize  native  flowers.  In  Merrie  England  the  Maypole  was  consecrated  to  the  God- 

3  Tu       First  commission  on  Agricul-  dess  of  Flowers.  It  was  usually  of  birch.  It  became  the  Liberty 

ture  organised  by  Congress,       Pole  here. 
1820.     Henry  S.  Graves,  b. 
1871.    THE  WHITE  PINE. 

4  W        Work  started  on  Panama  Can-  Most  woodland  flowers  complete  blooming  before  the  shade  of 

al,  1904.     Boston  Academy  the  tree  leaves.    They  are  native  herbs  and  are  in  danger  of 

of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Inc.,  extermination.     Early  May  flowers  are  polygala,   clintonia, 

1780.  arbutus,  and  anemone. 

5  Th      Memorial    Day    instituted    by 

G.  A.  R.  1868. 

6  F         Arbor  Day  in  Vermont,  Wash-  Plant  by  soil  conditions  and  not  by  the  moon.    Plant  beans,  late 

ington,     Wisconsin,     Wyo-  celery,  endive,  potatoes,  late  peas,  and  early  squash. 
ming. 

7  Sa       Sun  rises  4.42;  sets  7.12.  The  best  week  to  study  tree  blossoms. 

8  Su       Mothers'   Day.      Smith-Lever  Encourage  old  fashioned  posy  gardens. 

Act,  1914.  Watch  nesting  habits  of  birds. 

9  M        Nature  Guiding  began  in  the  Give  young  chicks  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  ground  (Farmers' 

Y o semite  National  Park  in       Bulletin  1111,). 
1920. 

10  Tu      Arbor  Day  in  Montana.  Emphasize  family  picnics. 

Talk  on  preventing  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

11  W       Glacier  National  Park,   cstab-  Raise  sunflower  seed-heads  to  feed  winter  birds. 

lished  1910. 

12  Th      Planting  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bird-foot  violets  present  blue  fields. 

the  moon.  Native  trees  are  more  apt  to  succeed. 

13  F         Arbor  Day  in  Rhode  Island.  Plant  late  beets,  cabbage,  squash,  early  corn,  and  cucumbers. 

Sun  rises  4.34 ;  sets  7.19. 

14  Sa       Lewis    and    Clark    expedition  Spray  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead  just  before  and  after  petals 

left  S.t.  Louis,  1804.  fall  to  prevent  caterpillars  and  apple  worms. 

15  Su       Dept.  of  Agriculture  founded  Miniature  back  yard  shown  in  stores. 

1862.  Burn  tent  caterpillar  nests. 

16  M        Full    moon.      Health    depart-  Protect  street  trees  from  horses. 

ments  should  plan  to  inspect 
and  supervise  camps. 

17  Tu       Look  for  Mercury,   Morning  Look  in  the  bogs  for  arethusa,  iris,  squaw-weed,  and  cotton 

Star,  rising  about  one  hour       grass  to  be  in  bloom. 
before  the  sun  up  to  May  Gets  lawn  mower  ready  for  spring  work. 
30.    Moon  rises  8.18. 
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18  \Y        Camp  Dudley  was  first  Y.  M.  Every  community  should  maintain  a  wild  life  area. 

C.  A.  Camp  (1885)  and  is 

oldest    existing     camp    for  Plans  for  summer  camp  should  be  complete. 

19  Th          boys.      Over    400    Y.    M. 

C.   A.'s   conducted  summer  Yeast  is  the  most  useful  house  plant. 
camps  in  1925. 

20  F         There  were  approximately  200  May  is  the  month  for  bird  and  flower  trips. 

Y.  W.C.A.  camps  in  1925. 
Moon  rises  11.16. 

21  Sa       Saturn  is  best  seen  as  Evening  Pull  up  currants  and  gooseberries  within  %  mile  of    white  pine. 

Star  up  to  end  of  month. 

22  Su       First  National  Conference  on  Mildew  proof  your  tent  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1157). 

Outdoor  Recreation,  1924. 

23  M        Sun  rises  4.23;  sets  7.30.  Plan  a  water  trip.    Gather  shells. 

24  Tu      Length  of  Day,  14  h.  36  m.       Trilliums  are  lilies. 

25  W       Ralph     Waldo     Emerson,     b.  Fireflies  may  appear  now.     How  explain  light? 

1803. 

26  Th       The   National  Association   of  Plan  and  advertise  the  best  trips  to  see  the  lilacs  in  bloom.    Do 

27  F  Audubon       Societies       has       the  same  for  cherry  time,  apple  and  peach  orchards,  and  the 

28  Sa  nearly  50  bird  reservations.       rhododendrons.    Start  campaign  to  prevent  the  breaking  down 

What  is  nearest  bird  sanctu-       of  the  flowering  dogwood  and  other  roadside  shrubs. 
ary  to  your  community  f 

29  Su       Bureau  Animal  Industry,  1884.  Cut  flowers  for  Memorial  Day.    Mow  lawns. 

30  M        MEMORIAL  DAY.  Feature  story  on  how  to  make  and  care  for  a  good  lawn. 

31  Tu      Schuyler   Mathews,    b.    1854    Plan  for  a  June  breakfast  at  open  air  fireplaces. 

FlELDBROOK  OF  WlLD  BlRDS 

AND  THEIR   Music.     Walt  Over  700  weeds  have  already  been  introduced  in  the  United 
Whitman,  b.  1819.    LEAVES       States. 
OF  GRASS. 

In  Pasadena 

Pasadena's  Tournament  Park  in  Paddock  Field 
covers  twenty-three  acres,  approximately  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  space  being  given  over  to 
active  recreation  features,  including  two  baseball 
diamonds,  five  lighted  tennis  courts,  a  one-quarter 
mile  track,  a  football  field,  soccer  field,  field  house 
with  clubrooms,  shower  baths  and  lockers,  a  small 
children's  playground,  a  shaded  walk  miniature 
arboretum  around  the  borders  approximately  a 
mile  in  length,  picnicking  area  with  tables  for 
approximately  500  people  and  ample  parking  space. 
The  estimated  service  at  this  unit  last  year  was 
200,000. 

Two  new  picnicking  areas  at  Brookside  Park 
bring  the  capacity  to  10,000  people,  who  can  be 
served  simultaneously.  During  the  past  year  1,- 
231  picnic  reservations  were  made.  The  facilities 
provided  in  this  park  of  66  acres  include  a  mission 
type  field  house,  major  sports'  fields,  two  splendid 
swimming  pools,  a  recreation  pavilion,  seven  hard 
service  tennis  courts,  lighted  for  evening  play,  a 
children's  playground,  an  outdoor  theatre,  a  stad- 


ium seating  54,000,  hiking  trails  and  parking  space 
for  approximately  9,000  cars. 

While  approximately  1,200  people  a  day  take 
advantage  of  the  recreation  facilities  of  Central 
Park,  covering  9]/2  acres,  the  majority  reached 
are  men  for  whom  are  provided  a  bowling  green 
with  a  club  house  and  locker  room  for  the  bowlers, 
horseshoe  pitching  courts  and  eight  lighted  roque 
courts.  In  addition  there  is  a  tourists'  club,  adult 
recreation  center  club  house  and  a  playground  for 
small  children. 

At  Carmelita  Gardens  is  to  be  found  Pasadena's 
Community  Art  Center  and  major  arboretum. 
Here  is  located  the  art  institute  with  its  year- 
round  art  exhibit  and  there  are  wild  flower  gar- 
dens covering  approximately  three  acres.  The 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts  and  community  sings 
are  attended  by  an  average  of  1,000  persons.  Re- 
cently the  city  appropriated  $1,000  for  the  sings. 

Pasadena  has  other  parks  and  play  centers, 
bringing  the  total  acreage  up  to  993  acres  of 
parks,  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  under  muni- 
cipal supervision  or  approximately  one  acre  per 
eighty  people. 


Homes  for  Feathered  Tenants* 


Summer  with  her  cheery  feathered  songsters 
is  not  distant.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  and 
erect  homes  which  may  later  be  rented  for  the 
price  of  a  song.  Attractive  bird  houses  will  lure 
to  your  premises  numbers  of  songbirds  who  will 
cheerfully  protect  your  trees  and  gardens  from  in- 
sects and  other  pests,  besides  giving  continuous 
concerts. 

If  tenants  are  desired  in  your  houses  it  will  be 
well  to  erect  them  as  early  as  possible.  Birds  are 
not  very  much  in  favor  of  brand  new  quarters. 
A  weather-beaten  place  appears  more  natural,  so 
if  your  houses  are  erected  as  early  as  January  the 
rain  and  snow  will  help  to  make  them  more  ac- 
ceptable to  tenants.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  feathered  folk  prefer  them 
made  of  materials  as  near  like  those  found  in 
nature  —  rough  wood  or  bark  —  and  finished  to  look 
as  much  as  possible  like  the  surroundings.  When 
mounted  on  a  pole  white  is  the  best  color. 

Making  the  House 

If  you  want  a  bird  to  occupy  your  house  it  is 
well  to  consider  what  kind  you  wish  for  a  tenant. 
All  have  their  preferences.  Bluebirds  and  wood- 
peckers want  homes  as  near  as  possible  like  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  Wrens  require  a  small  opening 
and  a  perch  on  which  one  parent  may  sit  and 
burst  his  throat  in  song  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  sitter.  Sparrows  will  not  trouble  a  hang- 
ing house.  Robins,  phoebes  and  swallows  prefer 
open  houses.  Martins  like  to  live  in  apartments. 
Study  the  characteristics  of  the  birds  you  wish  to 
attract  in  order  to  fit  their  homes  to  their  needs. 
However,  there  are  many  birds  that  will  gladly 
build  in  any  shaped  house  you  may  build,  provided 
the  place  is  safe.  The  dimensions  suggested  for 
various  houses  are  as  follows  : 

Depth  of  Entrance  Diameter  of 
entrance 
inches 


Bird 
Bluebird    

Floor 
inches 

cavity    above  floor 
inches       inches 
8                    6 

Robin     

.      6x8 

8         open  house 

Chickadee     

.      4x4 

8-10              8 

House  Wren    

.      4x4 

6-  8               1-6 

.      6x6 

Phoebe    

6x6 

6          open  house 

Martin     

.      6x6 

6                   1 

Flicker    

.     7x7 

16-18            16 

Woodpeckers   

.      6x6 

12-15             12 

Downy    Woodpeckers.  . 

.  .  .  4x4 

8-10              8 

A  small  hole  should  be  made  in  the  floor  for 
drainage,  and  holes  may  also  be  placed  just  be- 
neath the  eves  for  ventilation.  These  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  birds  on  hot  davs.  All 
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houses  should  be  easy  to  open  so  that  they  can  be 
cleaned  at  the  end  of  the  season.  A  shelf  or  open 
box  will  invite  a  phoebe,  robin,  barn  swallow,  or 
chimney  swift. 

Materials 

The  best  materials  to  select  for  bird  houses  are 
weather  boards,  rustic  cedar,  strips  of  wood  with 
bark  adhering  or  asphaltum  roofing  paper. 
Smoothly  planed  boards  and  paint  should  be 
avoided.  Gourds  and  cocoanut  shells  can  be  made 
acceptable  by  cutting  a  hole  of  proper  size  in  one 
side,  cleaning  them  out  and  drilling  a  small  hole 
in  the  bottom  to  drain  out  any  rain  that  may  leak 
in.  To  make  tin  cans  usable  and  keep  them  from 
becoming  excessively  hot  in  the  sun  they  should 
be  covered  with  bark,  one  end  being  replaced  with 
a  block  of  wood  and  an  opening  of  the  proper  size 
made  in  one  side  of  the  can.  A  hollow  limb,  a  de- 
serted woodpecker's  nest  or  a  block  of  wood  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  form  of  a  woodpecker's  nest  are 
all  good  devices  but  it  is  usually  easier  to  cut  rough 
boards  into  proper  lengths  and  nail  them  together 
securely  in  the  form  of  a  small  box.  Sometimes 
boxes  of  the  proper  size,  such  as  chalk  boxes  or 
starch  boxes,  can  be  found  ready-made  and  used 
with  a  little  reenforcement.  Reed  basketry  woven 
in  various  shapes  has  been  used  by  some  to  make 
homes  for  birds.  Clay  has  also  been  put  to  this 
use  by  school  children. 

Stoneart  is  a  new  handcraft  material  very  well 
adapted  to  making  rustic  looking  bird  houses.  It 
is  in  dry  form  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  applied 
on  wood  or  cardboard  forms. 

Other  Attractive  Features 

There  is  no  place  too  small  to  attract  songsters 
The  dweller  in  the  most  humble  cottage  has  as 
many  chances  of  winning  them  as  the  owner  of  a 
country  estate  with  spacious  grounds.  Offer  them 
a  place  which  gives  them  the  protection  necessary 
and  they  will  come.  Remember  that  invisibility 
is  one  of  their  best  means  of  protection.  Houses 
placed  in  trees  are  invitations  to  nest.  Wrens  will 
inhabit  homes  fastened  to  a  roof  or  arbor  or  hang- 
ing from  some  projection.  Protection  from  cats 
is  very  necessary.  The  cat  is  said  to  be  the  great- 
est enemy  of  our  native  birds.  If  there  is  one  in 
the  neighborhood  barbed  wire  or  a  metal  guard 
should  be  placed  around  the  trunks  of  trees  con- 
taining bird  homes. 
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Trees  and  shrubs  will  also  attract  the  songsters, 
especially  if  they  are  those  that  furnish  food  for 
them,  such  as  barberry,  mulberry,  privet,  dog- 
wood, choke  cherry,  sumac,  elder  and  June  berry. 
Exposed  nesting  materials  will  be  an  invitation 
to  settle  down  to  any  winged  couple. 

Examine  the  nests  of  the  species  you  wish  to 
attract  to  learn  what  types  of  material  they  use. 
String,  yarn,  paper,  cotton,  scraps  of  cloth  and 
tape  are  used  by  many  birds.  Orioles  like  bright 
colors  and  robins  have  been  known  to  use  large 
pieces  of  cloth. 

During  the  migration  season  many  strange  birds 
may  stop  to  rest  on  vour  nremises,  and  attracted  bv 
the  accommodations  offered  there  may  decide  at 
once  to  settle  down.  One  of  these  attractions 
might  be  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water — a 
natural  stream  or  a  constructed  bird  bath.  Water 
is  necessary  to  the  birds'  well  being,  both  for 
drinking  and  bathing.  They  will  not  remain  where 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  it.  A  bird  bath  may  be 
made  a  thing  of  beauty — an  ornament  to  any  yard. 
They  may  vary  from  elaborate  stone  or  concrete 
affairs  to  simply  made  ones  of  wood,  attractively 
finished  and  lined  with  tin  or  copper.  They  should 
be  placed  away  from  shrubbery  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  cat's .  creeping  unseen  upon  those 
using  it. 

Feeding  stations  will  also  l>e  a  bait  to  the 
migrant  passing  your  grounds.  These  may  be  wire 
containers  for  suet  or  a  small  protected  shelf  sup- 
ported on  a  tree  or  pole  where  seeds  and  crumbs 
may  be  scattered.  Some  persons  feed  birds  all 
year  round.  Food  may  be  cracked  corn,  oatmeal, 
peanut  butter,  suet,  chopped  raisins  and  nuts,  meat 
scraps  and  sunflower  seed. 

Bird  lovers  have  found  that  a  bit  of  red  cedar 
wood  placed  in  each  house  lures  tenants.  Houses 
facing  south  or  east  are  most  likely  to  be  occupied. 

Somehow  birds  seem  to  recognize  a  place  where 
they  are  welcome  and  safe  from  cats  and  other 
enemies.  Provide  such  a  place  and  the  net  profits 
will  be  yours. 

Collecting  Rents 

There  are  several  mediums  of  exchange  with 
which  you  will  be  repaid  for  your  efforts  to  attract 
birds.  One  of  them  is  the  constant  cheer  brought 
to  your  premises  by  these  songsters  and  the  pleas- 
ure you  will  derive  from  daily  observation  of  them. 
It  is  fascinating  to  watch  a  bird  bathe  and  note 
how  nearly  human  they  act  in  their  family  rela- 
tionships. A  pair  of  glasses  is  a  great  aid  in  this. 

But  far  greater  is  the  pay  they  return  in  the  way 


of  decreased  number  of  insects  in  your  garden  and 
trees.  Birds  are  our  natural  protectors.  The  busy 
bee  has  nothing  on  mother  martin  when  there  are 
four  hungry  mouths  to  be  fed.  Birds  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  by  constantly  combating 
the  insect  foes  of  plant  life. 

NOTE  :  Many  cities  are  introducing  the  com- 
petitive element  into  their  bird  house  building. 
The  judging  is  usually  done  on  the  following  basis  : 

Practicability  40  percent 

Workmanship    35  percent 

Uniqueness  and  originality 15  percent 

Method  of  cleaning  and  ventilating.  .  .  10  percent 

An  excellent  source  of  information  on  con- 
structing bird  houses  is  Homes  for  Birds,  Farmers 
Bulletin  No.  1456,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  published  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington.  D.  C.,  5c. 


Zoning 


Zoning,  and  recreation,  and  living  conditions 
are  closely  related.  Both  the  zoning  movement 
and  the  recreation  movement  are  dependent  upon 
public  opinion.  The  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  zon- 
ing ordinance  of  an  Ohio  village  seems  to  be  giv- 
ing very  general  satisfaction,  for  it  indicates 
that  our  local  communities  are  to  have  greater 
power  in  planning  for  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  tragic  to  see  new  real  estate  develop- 
ments without  any  provision  for  parks  or  recrea- 
tion centers,  and  the  more  men  and  women  in  our 
cities  think  of  zoning  and  city  planning  the  more 
surely  are  they  going  to  provide  for  land  which 
shall  be  set  aside  for  community  uses. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
pointed  out  that  the  exclusion  of  buildings  de- 
voted to  business,  or  trade,  from  the  residential 
districts  bears  a  rational  relation  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  community. 

This  decision  will  give  the  men  and  women  in 
our  cities  who  are  responsible  for  city  planning 
with  reference  to  living  and  recreation  conditions 
more  courage.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see 
how  far  public  opinion  has  moved  along  in  the 
last  ten  years  in  recognizing  the  necessity  for  zon- 
ing and  adequate  city  planning. 
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WHO  DISCOVERED  AMERICA 


An  Institute  for 
Directors 

Beginning  January  17th  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Department  of  Los  Angeles  held  an 
institute  for  staff  workers,  the  program  for  which 
was  as  follows : 

Monday,  January  17th 

9 :30 — The  Growth  of  the  Recreation  Movement 
10 :00 — The  History  of   Recreation  in  Los  An- 
geles 
10 :30 — The    Professional    Responsibility   of    the 

Recreation  Leader 
1 1 :00 — Demonstration  Period 

Singing— Games 
1 1 :30 — Discussion  Period 

How    to    Develop    and    Use    Volunteer 

Leaders 

12:50 — Luncheon    with   members   of   the    Board 
present 

Wednesday,  January  19th 

9:30 — The  Balanced  Program 
10:15 — Separate  sessions  for  men  and  women 

(a)  Activities  for  Men  and  Boys 

(b)  Activities  for  Women  and  Girls 
1 1 :00 — Demonstration  Period 

Relay  Games 
1 1 :30 — Discussion  Period 

(a)  How  to  Administer  Indoor  Facilities 

(b)  How  to  Administer  Outdoor  Facili- 

ties 

Friday,  January  21st 

9:30 — The     Maintenance     of     Buildings     and 

Grounds 

10:00 — The  Care  of  Equipment 
10:30— The  Work  of  the  Central  Office 
1 1 :00 — Demonstration  Period 

Tag  Games 
1 1 :30 — Discussion  Period 

(a)  How    to    Handle    the    Playground 

Office 

(b)  How  to  Work  With  the  Caretaker 

Tuesday,  January  25th 
9:30 — Community  Organization  and  Research 


10:00 — Cooperation  with  Social  Agencies 

10:30 — Cooperation     with     Other     Recreational 

Agencies 
1 1  :00 — Demonstration  Period 

Stunts 
11:30 — Discussion  Period 

(a)  How  to  Stimulate  Home  Recreation 

(b)  How  to  Deal  with  Outside  Groups 

Using  Department  Facilities 

Thursday,  January  27th 

9  :30 — Drama  and  Pageantry 
10 :00— Storytelling 
10:30 — Social  Recreation 
1 1 :00 — Demonstration  Period 

Folk  Dancing 
1 1 :30 — Discussion  Period 

(a)  Character  Building  for  Boys 

(b)  Character  Building  for  Girls 

Saturday,  January  29th 

8:00  P.  M. — Social  Recreation  Evening  at  Echo 
Park  Club  House 


Who  Discovered 
America 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mari  Ruef  Hofer, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  pageants 
and  books  on  drama,  the  Association  is  able  to 
announce  that  a  pageant  outline,  Who  Discovered 
America,  prepared  by  Miss  Hofer,  may  be  se- 
cured in  mimeographed  form.  This  patriotic 
pageant,  which  may  be  presented  by  means  of 
megaphone  sketches,  pantomime  and  moving  tab- 
leaux, is  suitable  for  the  patriotic  period.  It 
assembles  peoples  and  nations  in  a  new  way  and 
stresses  the  theme  that  all  the  world  helped  to  dis- 
cover America  for  all  the  world. 

The  Esquimo  as  a  discoverer,  the  Viking,  path- 
finder of  the  sea,  the  Russians,  Columbus  and  the 
Spanish,  the  French,  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
pass  in  review,  and  are  welcomed  by  the  New 
World  and  her  nymphs.  In  Part  IV,  Law,  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Constitution,  join  the  New 
World  in  receiving  the  Thirteen  States. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  action  and  costumes, 
and  episodes  are  outlined  for  each  group  of  dis- 
coverers. 

The  pageant  may  be  secured  for  25c. 


A  Dustless  Sanitary  Playing  Surface 
Assured  by  Using  Solvay 

Each  year  finds  an  increasing  demand  for  the  use  of  Solvay  Flake 
Calcium  Chloride  for  providing  a  dustless,  smooth,  and  firm  surface  for 
children's  playgrounds. 

This  white,  ordorless,  flaky  material  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  and 
retains  it  on  the  playing  surface.  The  surface  is  kept  moist  and  therefore 
free  from  dust. 

Dust  is  unsanitary,  for  it  carries  many  germs  harmful  to  children,  as 
well  as  adults.  The  use  of 

SOLVAY 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

lays  the  dust,  and  has  a  decided  germicidal  action  which  lias  attracted  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  harmless  to  clothing  and  playthings — 
will  not  track  or  stain  and  may  be  applied  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
use  of  the  playground. 

You  will  find  Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  a  real  economy  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  playgrounds  and  tennis  courts.  Anyone  can  apply 
Solvay — just  open  the  100-lb.  bag  or  375-lb.  drum  and  spread  the  material 
evenly  over  the  surface.  75  conveniently  located  shipping  points  assure 
you  prompt  service. 

Write  for  booklet  No.  1159 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured 
by    The    Solvay    Process    Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertise  • 
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XEll'    YORK   SETTLEMEXT   LUXCHEOX 


MITCHELL 

'BETTERBILT"  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


THE  BETTERBILT 
LINE  OF 

Merry  Whirls 
Swing  a  Rounds 
Swing  Bobs 
Pedo  Swings 
Settee  Swings 
Teeter-  Totters 
Slides 

Water  Slides 
Frame  Swings 
Kiddie  Whirls 
Porch  Swings 
Lawn  Swings 
Horizontal 

Ladders 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  MERRY 
WHIRL 

accommodates 

1  or  50 

Children  at  a 

time  and  gives 

them   the  best  of 

exercise  all  the 

year  around. 

Safe,  strong  and 
neat  in  appearance. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.   11 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


1805  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN 


Annual  Luncheon  of 
New  York  Settlements 

A  prosperous  year  for  New  York  settlements 
was  reported  by  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  director  of 
the  Hudson  Guild,  who  presided  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  United  Neighborhood  Houses 
held  in  January  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  New 
playgrounds,  play  schools,  little  theatres,  and  sum- 
mer camps  have  been  added  to  settlement  equip- 
ment. The  country  work  of  the  houses  is  of 
growing  significance,  he  said.  Some  settlements 
had  erected  new  buildings  or  had  built  additions 
on  existing  ones. 

"Modern  Advances  in  Thought  and  Their  Sig- 
nificance for  Social  Work"  was  the  topic  of  Dr. 
Will  Durant,  one  of  the  two  principal  speakers 
at  the  luncheon.  The  effect  of  the  teaching  of 
Copernicus,  which  upset  the  current  idea  of 
heaven,  was  to  center  effort  among  many  upon 
producing  heaven  upon  earth,  that  is,  the  improve- 
ment of  social  conditions  "on  this  side  of  the 
Jordan."  Darwin's  teaching  of  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest,"  however,  was  negative  for  social 


work.  Some  of  his  disciples,  notably  Carl  Pear- 
son, held  that  all  social  work  was  a  mistake,  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus, 
Darwin  gave  comfort  to  conservatives,  reaction- 
aries, the  selfish  and  indifferent,  who  refused  to 
aid  social  work  on  the  ground  that  it  kept  alive 
the  unfit. 

Kropotkin,  who  announced  that  it  was  not  only 
by  the  ability  to  struggle  but  by  the  ability  to  co- 
operate and  sympathize  that  man  could  advance, 
gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  sympathetic  social 
work,  Dr.  Durant  said. 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  contrasted  the  attitude  of 
scientists  and  of  laymen  on  new  social  facts.  To- 
day the  scientist,  discovering  new  facts,  is  ready 
to  change  his  hypothesis  or  cast  it  aside  altogether 
if  necessary.  The  scientific  discoveries  of  today 
are  supplemented  and  altered  by  those  of  tomor- 
row. The  layman  is  unscientific  in  his  thinking. 
He  cannot  make  qualifications.  He  wants  his  facts 
simple,  and  he  wants  them  straight.  Qualifica- 
tions disturb  him.  When  he  discovers  a  new 
fact,  he  jambs  it  forcibly  into  the  various  baskets 
of  his  prejudices.  It  takes  a  violent  wrench  to 
make  him  change  his  preconceived  notions. 
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Our  Folks 


Charlotte  Ross  has  recently  been  employed  as 
Director  of  Colored  Work  in  Auburn,  New  York. 

Donald  MacKen  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Katharine 
Dabney  Ingle  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in 
Alt.  Vernon,  New  York. 

James  P.  Craig  has  been  employed  as  the  year 
round  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Kearney, 
Xew  Jersey. 

Josephine  Randall  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Calvin  Stalnaker,  formerly  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
has  been  employed  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Colored  Work  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

W.  T.  Reed,  formerly  of  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
newly  organized  municipal  recreation  department 
in  Muncie,  Indiana. 

On  May  first  Sadie  Frey  will  return  to  Oneida, 
Xew  York,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Recreation. 

Mary  Turfley,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  recently  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  Drusilla  Porter  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Progressive  Recreation  and  Social 
Service  Association  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

F.  A.  Mathewson,  who  has  been  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation  for  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
since  June,  1923,  has  recently  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  the  Union  County  Park  System 
with  headquarters  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Roy  Schlenter,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Bristol,  Virginia-Tennessee,  is  to 
succeed  F.  A.  Mathewson  as  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

Walter  F.  Hanson  has  been  employed  as  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation  in  Tacoma,  Washington, 
to  succeed  C.  V.  Munsey. 

Julius  C.  High  has  gone  to  Orlando,  Florida, 
as  Director  of  Colored  Activities  under  the  Bureau 
of  Recreation. 

B.  B.  Church,  formerly  of  Livingstone  College, 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  has  been  employed  as 
Director,  South  Side  Boys'  Club,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

Milton  Apperson,  formerly  Director  of  Recrea- 
tion in  Lexington,  North  Carolina,  has  been  em- 
ployed as  Director  of  the  Community  House  in 
Spindale,  North  Carolina. 

Helen  Porterheld,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  has  recently 
gone  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  as  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Recreation. 


Qualified  Playground  Directors  and 

Teachers  of  Physical  Education 

For  Summer  or  Ail-Year 

Employment 

Let  us  assist  you  in  securing  well-trained, 
able  men  and  women  to  direct  the  physical 
activities  of  your  school  or  playground. 


Summer  Session 
for  Teachers,  Directors,  etc. 

In  Camp  at  Elkhart  Lake,  Wisconsin 

Write  for  our  catalog,   or   summer  session 
program. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE 

of  the 

American  Gymnastic  Union 
417  East  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fool  Proof 


Over  seventy  years1  ex' 
perience  in  the  making 
of  outdoor  water  de' 
vices  is  behind  the 
M  u  r  d  o  c  k  Outdoor 
Bubble  Font  for 

PARKS 

PLAYGROUNDS 
STREETS 


Write   for   handsome   booklet   "What  To   Know 
About   Outdoor   Drinking   Fountains." 


The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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.\ot  only  does  The  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  provide  the  public  with  its  "57  Varieties,"  but  it 
also  spices  the  li/e  of  Pittsburgh's  children  un'th  many  varieties  of  good  fun.  This  company  has  given  its  practical 
endorsement  oj  the  Playground  Idea  by  presenting  Pittsburgh  ivith  the  Anchor-fenced  playground  shoum  above. 


Safety — a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 

playground  committee 


"Why  don't  you  put  up  a  dan- 
ger sign  on  this  cliff?"  the  visi- 
tor asked  the  native  who  was 
showing  him  the  neighboring 
sights  of  an  Irish  coast  village. 
"Shure  and  we  did,  but  narry-a- 
wun  fell  over  the  cliff,  so  we 
tuk  it  dhoun,"  replied  the 
native! 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  play- 
ground committee,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  playground 
administration,  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  this 
story.  You  will  know  that  the 
problem  of  safety  is  one  that 
sometimes  fails  to  obtain  the 
consideration  due  to  it — until 
some  tragedy  draws  everybody's 
attention  to  this  problem. 

There  are  many  playgrounds 
where  it  is  still  possible  for  a 
child  to  run  headlong  in  pursuit 
of  a  playmate  or  a  stray  ball, 


right  under  the  wheels  of  pass- 
ing traffic.  Yet  the  recognized 
authorities  on  playgrounds  are 
unanimous  in  advocating  pro- 
tective fences. 

A  fence  of  the  right  type  keeps 
the  children  playing  contented- 
ly within  the  limit  of  the  play- 
ground, undistracted  by  occur- 
rences in  the  street  and  unmol- 
ested by  neighborhood  bullies  or 
ill-natured  dogs. 

(TfO 

The  problem  of  fencing  the 
playground  is  one  whose  solu- 
tion demands  considerable  expe- 
rience. For  to  be  effective  a 
playground  fence  must  be  of  the 
right  type,  properly  located  and 
expertly  erected.  And  to  give 
lasting  service  it  must  be  of 
strong,  enduring  construction. 

If  you  are  considering  the  erec- 
tion of  a  playground  fence,  you 


are  invited  to  ta\e  advantage  of 
the  Advisory  Service  of  the 
Anchor  Post  Fence  Company, 
and  its  experience  of  over  30 
years  in  manufacturing  and 
erecting  fences  for  playgrounds 
and  other  properties  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  This  free 
service  is  nation-wide  in  scope 
and  is  gladly  rendered.  Use  the 
coupon  on  the  opposite  page. 

ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  CO. 
9  East  38th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Hartford,  Los  Angeles, 
Newark,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, St.  Louis,  San  Francisco. 

Sales    Agents    in   other   Cities 


NCHOR 

tnces 
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A  free  booklet  on  the  why 
and  how  of  playgrounds 


ONTAINS  a  wealth  of  information  vital  to 
everyone  concerned  with  playgrounds. 

It  will  help  you  in  spreading  the  playground  idea  in 
your  community;  in  organizing,  planning,  construct- 
ing and  operating  playgrounds;  and  it  will  introduce 
you  to  many  other  sources  of  information. 

This  booklet  was  written  in  close  cooperation  with 
The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  "You  are  to  be  congratulated,"  writes 
that  organization,  "on  the  excellent  appearance  of 
the  booklet,  as  well  as  the  selection  and  arrange' 
ment  of  its  contents,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  assist  you  in  the  preparation." 

ANCHOR   POST   FENCE   COMPANY 

Just  Fill  Out—  Clip—  and  Mail 


Among  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  booklet  are: 

The  case  for  playgrounds — how  they 
reduce  child  delinquency;  develop  bet' 
ter  minds  and  bodies;  reduce  street 
accidents;  and  pay  for  themselves  by 
the  increased  values  of  surrounding 
property. 

How  to  get  playgrounds — forming  a 
playground  organization;  promoting  a 
campaign;  organizing  demonstrations; 
etc. 

Planning,  constructing  and  equipping 
playgrounds — choosing  sites;  laying  out 
the  grounds;  selecting  apparatus. 
How  to  conduct  a  playground — The 
need  for  leaders;  selecting  leaders; 
care  of  the  grounds;  handling  the  chil- 
dren; program  of  activities,  games,  en- 
tertainments, etc. 

Appendix — a  playground  bibliography; 

a   list   of   helpful   organizations;    a   list 

of  manufacturers  of  playground  equip- 

>.  ment.  ., 


ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY,   9   East   38th   Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D   Please  send  me copies  of  your  free    20-page   booklet,    "Playgrounds — Their    Planning,    Con- 
struction and   Operation." 

D   Please    send    me    complete    information    regarding  Anchor  Playground   Fences. 

D   I   should   like   to   take   advantage    of   your   Fencing    Advisory    Service.      Please    have    your    nearest    repre- 
sentative get  in  touch  with  me. 


Name   

Address    .  .  . 
Organization 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


SPALDINO 

JUHGLEGYM 


C/J/copee,  Mass. 


The  Climbing  Structure 

Every  Playground 

Needs  One 


Glenn  M.  Tindall  has  been  employed  as  Super- 
visor of  Music  by  the  Board  of  Playground  and 
Recreation  Commissioners  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

E.  D.  Antoniu,  formerly  associated  with  Dor- 
othy Enderis  in  social  service  work  in  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  has  recently  been  employed  as  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation  in  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 


At  the  Conventions 

The  fifty- fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  will  be  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  May  llth-18th,  1927.  The  pro- 
gram will  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the 
promotion  of  human  welfare  in  its  twelve  divi- 
sions. In  addition  nearly  thirty  kindred  groups 
will  hold  their  annual  meetings  or  conferences. 
An  advance  program  may  be  secured  from  How- 
ard R.  Knight,  General  Secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence, 277  East  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  present  problem  of  the  school  and  home  is 
how  to  impart  to  the  children  of  today  not  only 
the  ancient  moralities  but  also  the  new  capacities 
and  motives  they  are  sure  to  need. 

— CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 


Pamphlets  Received 

Containing  Articles   of  Interest   to   Recreation    Workers 
and   Officials 
MAGAZINES 
THE  JEWISH  CENTER.     December,  1926 

Leisure  and  the  Church,  by  Abba   Hillel   Silver 
The  Jewish  Attitude  toward  Recreation,  by  Mordecai 

Soltes 
Athletics   for   Girls  and  Women — The   New   Trend, 

by  Mary  Wallace  Weir 
A    Women's    Physical    Education    Department,    by 

Emily  Solis-Cohen  and  Lucy  Marvin  Adams 
EDUCATION.     December,  1926 

The    Honor    Point    System    at   Wrest    Chester    High 

School,  by  S.  R.  Oldham 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.    December,  1926 

Various    Ways   of    Acquiring    Land    for    Recreation 

Purposes,  by  L.   H.  Weir 

"Ask  the  Recreation  Department,"  by  Jay  B.  Nash 
Leisure  as  a  Cause  or  Cure  of  Crime,  by  Charles 
Platt,    M.D.,    Ph.D. 

January,   1926 

$200,000  Gift  to  Canton  for  Park  Development 
Sane  Halloween  Program  Successful  in  Chicago 
Playground  Beautification  Contest  Winner 
THE  PEDAGOGICAL  SEMINARY  AND  JOURNAL  OF  GENETIC 
PSYCHOLOGY.     September,  1926 
A  Comparison  of  the  Play  Activities  of  Town  and 

Country  Children,  by  Harvey  C.  Lehman 
Community  Differences  in  Play  Behavior,  by  Harvey 

C.  Lehman 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION.     November— December,   1926 
The  Distribution  of  Park  Areas,  by  C.  E.  Chambers 
The    New    Buckman    Field    in    Portland,   by    C.    P. 

Keyser 
New    Plunge  at   Beaumont 
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o/  Swings 


will  start  your  playground,  provide  the  chil- 
dren with  safe,  wholesome  enjoyment,  and 
aid  them  in  building  healthy,  vigorous  bodies. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

insures  perfect  safety,  unusual  endurance  and 
an  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  children. 
Write  today  for  Playground  Catalog,  booklet 
"Planning  a  Playground,"  and  attractive 
prices. 

FRED    MEDART    MANUFACTURING    GO. 
3544  DeKalb  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Cleveland  Detroit 

Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


MID-WEST     HOCKEY 

AND  SPORTS    CAMP 

at  Wetomachek,  Powers  Lake,  Wisconsin 
Conducted  for  Women  Coaches,  Directors  of  Physical  Education 
and  Playground  Instructors,  and  women  interested  in  Land  and 
Water  Sports.  Latest  English  Hockey  methods,  ex- 
pert coaching.  Danish  gymnastics.  Beautiful  lake, 
good  food,  low  cost.  Register  for  one  week  or  more. 
July  20th  to  September  1st.  Address.  Chicago 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  5026 
Greenwood  Avenue.  Box  45,  Chicago,  111. 


.  TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT'TT'TTTTTT* 


Pastor  Stop  Watch 


(Fifth  Second) 
Endorsed  by  leading 
directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Time  your  rope 
climbing,  foot  and  swim- 
ming, potato  races,  box- 
ing rounds,  etc. 

Price   $7.50 

Write  today 

Sterling  Stop-Watch 
Co.,   M'f'r 

15  E.  26th  St. 
New    York   City 


Programs 

for  Camps 


MAGIC    CASEMENTS    $1.25 

A  chronicle  rather  than  a  handbook  written 
out  of  many  counselors'  experience  in  work- 
ing out  programs  which  shall  open  magic 
casements  in  every  girl's  experience.  Devices 
which  have  been  used  to  determine  the  theme 
of  the  program  and  illuminating  notes  as 
to  why  and  how  special  programs  were 
planned  and  worked  out. 

Will  THE  WOMANS  PRESS  Send 

M 600  Lexington  Ave.,  Class  Plays 

New  York  at  $1.25 


HEALTH  DOESN'T  HAPPEN 

By  almost   unanimous   consent 
Health    is   the   first   worthy    objective    of    Education 

Penn  State  Summer  Session 

June    27 — August    5,    1927 
offers    theoretical    and    practical    courses    in 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

and   related   sciences   leading  to  a 

College  Degree 

For  bulletin   address 

DIRECTOR   OF   SUMMER   SESSION 

State   College,    Pa. 


The  Neighborhood  Park  in  a  "Better  City,"  by  John 

P.  DePagter 
Music  Court  at  Alum  Rock  Canyon  Park  in  San  Jose, 

California,   by    Stephen   Child 

Is  the  Park  Department  the  Logical  ^Branch  of  City 
Government  to  Conduct  a  Municipal  Recreation 
Program?  by  Theodore  Wirth 

Leisure  Time  the  Theme — National  Recreation  Con- 
gress 

Municipal  Golf — Its  Influence  on  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Affairs,  by  Harold  S.  Wagner 
AMERICAN  CHILDHOOD.     January,  1927 

Why  Blanket  Your  Playground?  by  Flora  J.  Wolf  son 
In  the  Schoolroom  Theater 
SIERRA  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS.     January,   1927 

How  to  Get  An  Athletic  Field,  by  Robert  J.  Teall 
MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  JOURNAL.     January,  1927 

A  Community  Score  Card 

AMERICAN    FORESTS    AND    FOREST    LIFE.      January,    1927 
Winter  Sports  in  the  Adirondacks,  by  H.  W.  Hicks 
AMERICAN   CHILDHOOD.     February,    1927 

The   Educational   Value  of   Doll   Play,  by   Florence 

Brown  Sherbon 
THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  MAGAZINE.     February,  1927 

The  Circus,  by  Louise  Naber  (How  the  children 
of  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
Schools  made  and  colored  a  circus) 

AMERICAN    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    REVIEW.     November, 
1926 
Selected    Bibliography    of    Physical    Education    and 

Hygiene 
Stadium  Design,  by  Gavin  Hadden 

December,  1926 
The  Classification  of   Tests   in   Physical   Education, 

by  David  K.  Brace 
Specific  Objectives  of  Physical  Education,  by  Luther 

Van  Buskirk 
Play    Spaces    as    Health    Education    Equipment,    by 

Clark  W.   Hetherington 
HYGEIA.     February,    1927 

Barnyard  Golf,  by  George  H.  Dacy 
SAFETY  EDUCATION.     February,   1927 

A  Winter  Carnival,  by  Mary  O.  Pottenger 

PAMPHLETS 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  RECREATION — Plainfield,  N.  J., 
1925. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PLAYGROUNDS 
RECREATION — Los  Angeles,  1925-26. 

ELMIRA   COMMUNITY   SERVICE  REPORT,  1926. 

OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS — Published  by  the  Milwaukee 
Board  of  School  Directors. 

CHILD  LABOR  FACTS,  1927.  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

SWIMMING  POOLS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  BATHING  PLACES. 
Published  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price,  25c. 


Any  Other  City  to  Match  This?— The  De- 
partment of  Playground  and  Recreation  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  has  recently  sent  the  P.  R. 
A.  A.  an  order  for  thirty  subscriptions  to  THE 
PLAYGROUND,  18  to  be  sent  to  individual  play- 
grounds, 5  to  playground  commissioners  and  7  to 
the  office  of  the  department. 

In  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  department  to  the 
staff,  the  attention  of  the  workers  is  called  each 
month  to  particularly  significant  articles  appearing 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  magazine.  The  local 
bulletins  also  quote  from  any  of  the  national  bul- 
letins which  Mr.  Hjelte  feels  are  especially  sug- 
gestive for  his  workers. 
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College  Golf 

A  new  game  for  boys  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age;  even  adults  enjoy  it. 

Nine-hole  course  can  be  arranged   on   plot   as   small   as   one   acre,   on 
ground  used  at  times  for  baseball  and  other  athletic  contests. 

Rules  for  playing  are  the  same  as  regular  golf,  so  far  as  applicable  to 
the  smaller  ground  area. 

Used  at  Evanston,   River  Forest,  Lake  Forest,  and  Wilmette,  Illinois. 
Ask  these  Directors  of  Recreation  about  the  game. 

Get  a  set  for  each  playground  in  your  City;  toward  the  end  of  season 
conduct  a  tournament. 

Each  boy  will  want  to  purchase  and  own  his  individual  Club. 
Complete  equipment  $20.00  f.o.b.  Anderson,  Indiana 

American  Playground  Device  Co. 

Anderson,  Indiana 


Book  Reviews 


THE  EUROPK  OK  OUR  DAY.  By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons. 
Published  by  the  American  Library  Association,  86 
E.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price,  cloth 
$.50;  paper  $.35. 

This,  the  most  recent  publication  in  the  Reading  with  a 
Purpose  series,  presents  a  fascinating  study  of  contempor- 
ary European  history.  "Reading  contemporary  European 
history,"  says  Mr.  Gibbons,  "is  'reading  with  a  purpose' ; 
it  will  help  us  in  our  contacts  with  others  and  in  our 
planning  for  ourselves.  Reading  in  this  field  will  make 
us  more  intelligent  in  the  exercise  of  duty  of  voting,  upon 
whose  faithful  performance  depends  our  country's  security 
and  prosperity." 

The  books  recommended  in  this  course  are  Europe  since 
Waterloo  by  William  Stearns  Davis,  Tzvcnty-five  Years: 
1892-1916  by  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon ;  A  Brief  History 
of  the  Great  War  by  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes ;  Europe  since 
1918  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons ;  England  by  William 
Ralph  Inge  and  Economic  Development  of  Modern 
Europe  by  Frederic  Austin  Ogg  and  Walter  R.  Sharp. 

ATHLETIC  ALMANAC  FOR  1927.  Spalding's  Athletic  Lib- 
rary. No.  IX.  Published  by  the  American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York. 
$.35. 

Official  records  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  Track 
and  Field  rules,  swimming  rules,  national  and  district 
association  championships,  world  records,  Olympic  records 
and  foreign  championships. 

EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  SERVICE.  Issued  by  National 
Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  February,  1927.  Physical  Education,  historical 
background  and  the  trends.  Price,  $.25. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,     Help     in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?        A    Drama    Magazine         ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  AND  THE  MOTION  PICTURE,  BX 
Charles  A.  McMahon,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  McMahon  has  pointed  out  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try as  shown  by  the  following  facts  on  the  economic  side 
of  the  industry.  The  investment  in  American  films  stands 
today  at  more  than  $1,500,000,000;  the  number  of  persons 
permanently  employed  is  in  excess  of  300.000.  Last 
year  200,000,000  feet  of  American  film  went  into  foreign 
trade.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  in  the  United 
States  50,000,000  people  attend  the  movies  each  week. 
This  means  that  practically  the  entire  population  of  the 
country  finds  itself  twice  a  month  within  the  country's 
20,000  motion  picture  theaters.  Box  office  receipts  last 
year  as  a  result  of  this  attendance  were  estimated  to  be 
$520,000,000. 

Mr.  McMahon  discusses  the  work  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  and  Distributors  of  America,  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Bureau  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  and  other  groups  and  suggests  a  number  of 
films  of  educational  and  character  building  values. 

"All  is  not  well  with  the  movies  by  any  means,"  he 
says  in  conclusion,  "ami  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
its  remaining  faults  will  have  been  eliminated.  The 
future,  however,  as  far  as  the  motion  picture  is  concerned, 
is  full  of  promise,  and  that,  after  all,  is  in  itself  a  con- 
soling thought  to  those  optimistically  inclined  toward  this 
great  factor  in  the  lives  of  people  the  world  over." 
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PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION 


Whirl-Over  Swings 


ARE   MADE   IN    CHICKASHA,   OKLA. 


and  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and    in    England.      Wherever    the 
Whirl-Over  Swing  is  installed  in  the 
playground,  that's  the  most  popular 
spot  in  the  playground.    Safety  is  one 
of  its  best  features,  no  chance  for  a 
child  to  fall  from  the  seat. 
The  use  of  the  Whirl- 
Over     Swing     is     very 
healthful  and  invigorat- 
ing for  children. 

Write  for  further  infor- 
mation and  list  of  users. 
A  wonderful  opportu- 
nity for  salesmen  and 
the  season  is  now  on. 

Whirl-Over  Swing  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

GHIGKASHA,OKLA. 


INSTALL   READY    MADE 

HORSESHOE   COURTS 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventatiye.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Write 
for  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 


DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 
Duluth,    Minn. 


DIAMOND   STAKES   AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 
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Children  Play  Better  on 
a  hardt  but  resilient, 
dustless  surface. 


Here  is  a  new  treatment  for  surfacing 
playgrounds  which  makes  a  hard,  durable, 
dustless,  yet  resilient  footing  for  the  children. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  clean,  white,  flaky  chemi- 
cal which  readily  dissolves  when  exposed  to  air,  and  quickly 
combines  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

S  O  L  V  A  Y 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

"The  Natural  Dust  Layer'3 

is  odorless,  harmless,  will  not  track,  and  does   not  stain   the 

children's  clothing  or  playthings. 

Its   germicidal    property   is   a    feature   which    has   the    strong 

endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust 

layer  but  at  the  same  time  positively  kills  all  weeds.    It  is  easy  to 

handle  and  comes  in  convenient  size  drums  or  100  Ib.  bags.    It 

may  be  applied  by  ordinary  labor  with  hand  shovels  or  the 

special   Solvay   Spreader,   which   does   the  work   quickly   and 

economically. 

The  new  Solvay  Illustrated  Booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  115Q 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Wing  &  Evans,  Inc.,  Sales  Department 
40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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BE  THINE  THE   HAND  TO  HOLD  IT   HIGH 

Presented  to  Parnard  College  by  the  Class  of  1905,  Founder  of  the  Barnard  Greek  Games,  to  Commemorate  the  twenty- 
fifth   anniversary  of  the  Games 
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The  Best  1926  Book  for  Parents. — Angelo 
Patri,  whose  theories  on  play  for  children  are  so 
well  known  and  who  has  written  so  delightfully 
on  many  subjects  relating  to  child  life,  lias  been 
awarded  hy  Children,  the  Magazine  for  Parents, 
the  first  annual  medal  for  the  best  book  for  par- 
ents written  by  an  American  author  and  published 
during  1926.  The  Problems  of  Childhood,  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appieton  and  Company,  is  the  book 
for  which  the  award  has  been  given. 

"The  Father  of  Little  Women."— In  a  series 
of  articles  appearing  in  McCall's  Magazine  under 
the  title  "The  Father  of  Little  Women,"  Mrs. 
Honore  Morrow  tells  of  the  life  of  Amos  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  dreamer,  idealist  and  educator.  The 
passion  of  his  life  was  to  teach.  "I  have  to 
teach,"  he  told  his  father,  "I  have  to  teach  little 
children ;  they're  the  only  ones  that  count."  And 
so  at  last  he  began  his  teaching  career  at  Cheshire, 
Xew  England.  We  are  told  the  school  house  at 
Cheshire  was  the  usual  box  affair  of  one  room, 
ugly,  badly  scarred.  Bronson  knew  better  than  to 
ask  the  people  of  Cheshire  for  means  with  which 
to  beautify  the  school  house.  He  went  himself 
at  the  job  of  beautifying,  scraped  and  painted  and 
cleaned,  hung  some  engravings  on  the  walls  and 
put  up  a  book  shelf  on  which  he  arranged  his  own 
handful  of  books — the  beginning  of  the  first 
school  library  in  New  England. 

I'nmson  introduced  two  innovations  into  the 
school,  indoor  gymnastics  and  the  interpretation 
of  little  fables  by  pantomimes,  but  the  village  was 
in  a  turmoil.  The  villagers  were  not  going  to  pay 
a  school  master  for  playing  with  their  children ! 
Mronson  was  therefore  forced  to  leave.  He  re- 
turned to  the  life  of  a  farmer  and  it  was  then  that 
he  met  Abba  May,  the  daughter  of  the  clergyman, 
who  became  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  Meg,  Joe, 
Beth  and  Amy. 

Music  in  Springfield,  Illinois. — Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission of  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  series  of  seven 


concerts  were  held  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  the 
State  Arsenal.  Different  musical  organizations 
of  the  city,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
donated  their  services.  One  of  the  series  was  a 
Victory  Chorus  concert  given  entirely  by  colored 
musicians,  including  a  chorus  of  50  voices.  The 
program  consisted  of  compositions  by  negro  com- 
posers. 

All  the  concerts  were  broadcast. 

The  First  Woman's  Symphony. — Sponsor- 
ing America's  first  woman's  symphony  orchestra 
is  the  distinction  claimed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  There  are  sixty- 
five  members  with  parts  well  balanced  and  instru- 
ments not  usually  played  by  women  are  well  rep- 
resented. Mme.  Leginska,  woman  conductor,  is 
giving  her  services  to  direct  the  new  organization. 
The  first  public  rehearsal  of  the  orchestra  was 
held  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  with  great  success. 

Music  in  Industries. — Six  years  ago  Los 
Angeles  acquired  a  "Pied  Piper"  in  Miss  An- 
toinette Sabel,  known  as  Director  of  the  Civic 
Bureau  of  Music  and  Art.  She  has  taken  the 
work-a-day  world  as  a  field  for  artistic  develop- 
ment and  has  gone  into  department  stores  and 
industrial  plants  to  demonstrate  the  power  of 
music  in  creating  understanding  and  promoting 
opportunity  for  expression  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual worker. 

Today  in  Los  Angeles,  there  are  28  organiza- 
tions actively  fostering  and  carrying  on  a  definite 
music  program.  The  city  boasts  of  eight  indus- 
trial bands,  the  membership  of  several  of  them 
numbering  over  50  pieces.  It  has,  too,  a  choral 
society  made  up  of  all  the  units  of  the  individual 
industrial  choruses.  At  the  last  Pageant  of 
Progress  held  in  California,  the  largest  massed 
band  in  the  country  performed  successfully  un- 
der eight  different  leaders.  In  addition  a  chorus 
of  over  600  voices  sang  in  a  successful  indus- 
trial music  festival.  In  these  groups  were  banded 
together  lawyers,  tradesmen,  doctors,  plumbers 
and  ditch  diggers. 
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Arbor  Day  in  Los  Angeles. — March  seventh 
was  celebrated  as  Bird  and  Tree  Day  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  recognition  of  the  occasion,  the  Los 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Department 
devoted  the  week  to  the  planting  and  dedication 
of  trees  and  to  bird  plays  and  the  placing  of  bird 
houses.  One  of  the  events  of  the  program  was 
the  dedication  of  living  Christmas  trees  at  a  num- 
ber of  the  playgrounds.  Around  these  trees  each 
year  will  be  held  the  Yule  carnivals  and  pageants. 
At  many  of  the  playgrounds  trees  were  planted  as 
a  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  landscaping. 

Music  in  Los  Angeles. — A  large  civic  sym- 
phonic band  composed  of  the  best  players  whose 
social  and  musical  activities  center  at  the  muni- 
cipal playgrounds,  has  been  started  by  the  Division 
of  Music  of  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  arid 
Recreation  Department.  Numerous  bands  and 
orchestras  are  being  formed  in  community  centers 
and  from  these  will  be  developed  the  symphony 
which  will  play  on  important  civic  occasions  and 
municipal  festivals  such  as  the  play  day  given  an- 
nually at  the  Coliseum. 

Three  Years  Old. — A  Municipal  Sketch  Club 
fostered  by  the  Recreation  Department  of  the 
Minneapolis  Park  Commission  was  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1924  with  the  idea  of  instituting  a  plan 
whereby  "nature  lovers  could  meet  once  a  week 
in  the  different  beauty  spots  in  and  around  Min- 
neapolis and  enjoy  themselves  and  sketch  a  little 
on  the  side." 

Since  that  time  the  sketching  has  been  taken 
more  seriously,  and  under  the  able  instruction  of 
Leo  A.  Henkora,  very  definite  progress  has  been 
made.  For  three  summers  the  club  has  sketched 
out-of-doors  and  interest  has  grown  until  there 
are  more  than  twenty-five  members  who  take  the 
work  seriously. 

A  room  has  been  set  aside  in  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts  for  the  Saturday  meetings  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  social  meetings  are  held  in  the 
various  park  buildings.  Some  work  of  real  merit 
has  been  produced  by  various  members  and  for 
three  years  there  have  been  exhibits  at  the  Insti- 
tute, better  pictures  being  shown  each  year. 

The  club  has  issued  a  most  attractive  year  book 
containing  reproductions  of  the  drawings  made  by 
a  number  of  members. 

A  Suggestion  for  Publicity. — Los  Angeles 
has  a  little  publication  of  four  small  pages 
entitled,  "Azuride — Thoughts  by  the  Trolley 


Philosopher,"  which  is  issued  at  the  beginning 
and  in  the  middle  of  each  month  by  the  Public 
Relations  Department,  Los  Angeles  Railway. 

The  April  first  issue  was  an  excellent  channel 
of  publicity  for  the  recreation  movement  in  the 
city,  containing  as  it  did  the  announcement  of  the 
Easter  Sunrise  Services,  and  an  article  on  "Play- 
grounds an  Investment"  by  the  Chief  of  Police. 
As  the  circular  was  distributed  to  all  who  ride 
on  the  street  cars,  the  publicity  regarding  recrea- 
tion reached  many  thousands  of  people. 

A  Calendar  of  Red  Letter  Days. — Houston, 
Texas,  Recreation  and  Community  Service,  in 
issuing  its  report  for  1926  has  adopted  the  happy 
idea  of  a  calendar  entitled  "365  Days  with  Hous- 
ton Recreation  and  Community  Service."  The 
cover  contains  twelve  small  sketches,  one  for  each 
month,  featuring  an  outstanding  activity  of  the 
particular  month.  There  is  a  page  devoted  to 
each  month  with  outstanding  days  marked  in  red 
ink  on  the  calendar  at  the  top  of  the  page  and 
below  it  a  list  of  the  specific  activities  conducted 
on  Red  Letter  Days.  This  is  followed  by  statis- 
tics for  the  month.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page 
is  a  sketch  drawn  by  a  playground  child.  The 
summary  of  the  year's  work  appears  in  the  back 
of  the  calendar. 

The  report  presents  an  original  and  graphic 
method  of  bringing  the  work  of  a  Recreation  De- 
partment before  the  public. 

Drama  in  Springfield,  Illinois. — The  yearly 
report  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission of  Springfield,  Illinois,  stresses  the  im- 
portant part  drama  is  playing  in  the  program. 

A  children's  theatre  group  open  to  any  boy  or 
girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  has  been  organ- 
ized which  has  given  a  number  of  productions,  the 
plan  being  to  provide  once  a  month  a  little  pro- 
gram in  some  central  location  to  which  children 
will  be  admitted  free  of  charge.  Other  presenta- 
tions have  included  a  Fourth  of  July  pageant  at 
the  State  Fair  grounds  and  a  production  entitled 
The  Call  of  the  YoutJi  of  America  given  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  to 
interpret  the  work  of  the  drive.  At  the  request 
of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Committee  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Duff  Armstrong  trial  was  given  before 
more  than  600  people.  Holidays  have  been  ap- 
propriately celebrated  in  cooperation  with  local 
groups,  the  community  Christmas  celebration 
being  particularly  effective. 

An   interesting   development   of   the   dramatic 
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work  is  the  L'Histoire  Club  of  thirty  high  school 
girls,  which  has  carried  on  n.  splendid  program  of 
story  telling  at  recreation  centers. 

The  Roessler  Memorial  Gymnasium. — C.  A. 
Emmons,  Supervisor  of  Recreation,  Perth  Am- 
boy,  New  Jersey,  tells  of  a  memorial  gymnasium 
deeded  to  the  city  of  Perth  Amboy  in  September, 
1926,  and  dedicated  in  December  of  that  year. 
The  donor,  Mrs.  Franz  Roessler,  has  definitely 
indicated  that  the  property  is  to  be  used  for  parks 
and  recreation  purposes,  as  it  will  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Property. 

The  gymnasium  is  a  beautiful  building  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  soundly  constructed  of 
red  brick.  The  inside  dimensions  provide  for 
a  regulation  minimum  sized  basketball  court 
where  25  games  are  played  weekly.  The  building 
is  opened  to  boys  and  girls  after  school  with  a 
play  leader  in  charge. 

As  a  rendezvous  for  five  boys'  clubs  and  two 
girls'  clubs,  the  gymnasium  is  filling  a  real  need. 
A  basketball  league  of  junior  and  intermediate 
boys'  teams  will  be  in  operation  until  late  in 
March.  An  average  of  fifty  girls  and  forty  boys 
attend  the  afternoon  game  sessions.  After  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  men  pitch  indoor  quoits 
on  the  three  courses.  More  than  100  boys,  or- 
ganized in  a  Harmonica  Club,  practice  at  the 
gymnasium  twice  a  week.  A  picked  group  from 
the  club  will  broadcast  over  radio  station  WOR 
at  an  early  date. 

The    Community    Players    of    Galveston. — 

The  Educational  and  Recreational  Community 
Association  of  Galveston,  Texas,  has  an  active 
dramatic  group  known  as  the  Community  Players. 
Recently  the  players  presented  Settled  Out  of 
Court  to  a  crowded  house  at  one  of  the  local 
theatres.  Rehearsals  of  a  number  of  plays  will 
continue  during  the  summer  and  in  addition  the 
group  will  conduct  a  number  of  parties  and  social 
events. 

The  Association  provides  a  program  of  com- 
munity events  during  the  summer,  conducts  a 
May  Day  Fete  and  observes  National  Music 
Week. 

A  Children's  Playground  Theatre. — Re- 
cently the  playground  children  of  Asheville  have 
given  two  performances  of  The  Snou'  Queen  in 
the  Woman's  Club  and  in  the  auditorium.  The 
program  for  The  Snow  Queen  has  this  foreword : 

"The  Playground  Theatre  has  neither  roof  nor 


four  walls  to  bless  itself  with.  But  that  is  a  trifle ! 
It  has  actors — scores  of  them — and  it  can  borrow 
a  roof.  It  exists  wherever  boys  and  girls  fall 
to  pretending  Jack,  the  Giant  Killer,  or  Sleeping 
Beauty.  But  somehow'  it  always  takes  a  grown- 
up to  guide  the  play  into  a  real  performance, 
satisfying  to  the  actors  and  perchance  to  a  proud 
parental  audience.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things 
a  playground  leader  is  for. 

"And  now  if  the  youngest  actor  forgets  his  line, 
forgive  him  for  he  is  overcome  with  the  dignity 
of  treading  a  real  stage  for  the  first  time/' 

One  of  the  Asheville  playgrounds  utilizes  a 
little  shelter  as  a  simple  workshop  for  costumes 
and  supplies. 

Dramatics     and      Women's      Clubs.  —  The 

Woman's  Club  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  is  conduct- 
ing a  very  ambitious  enterprise  in  managing  a 
stock  company  of  professionals  in  regular  per- 
formances in  the  Woman's  Club  House.  And  it 
announces  with  great  pride  that  it  is  making 
money ! 

The  \Voman's  Club  determined  that  the  audi- 
torium in  its  club  house  should  be  a  complete 
theatre  with  stage,  gridiron  raised  seats,  and  it 
achieved  its  purpose.  A  seating  capacity  of  855 
people  makes  it  possible  for  the  auditorium  to  be 
used  for  large  gatherings. 

After  trying  the  plan  of  renting  the  theatre  to 
a  theatrical  corporation  arid  later  of  hiring  a 
manager,  the  club  finally  decided  to  take  over  the 
management  itself.  Learning  of  the  success  of 
Robert  Henderson  of  Ann  Arbor,  the  club  asked 
him  to  organize  a  company  and  to  come  to  Rock- 
ford  under  the  management  of  the  club.  This  he 
did  and  last  fall  the  theatre  opened  with  a  com- 
pany consisting  in  the  main  of  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  who  had  had  training  and 
experience  in  dramatic  work.  The  Woman's  Club 
assumes  all  financial  responsibility,  paying  the  ac- 
tors a  minimum  salary  with  the  understanding 
that  profits  will  be  divided  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis 
after  all  expenses,  including  rent,  have  been  paid. 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  weeks  the  actors  were 
paid  and  a  moderate  rental  was  refunded  the  club, 
which  now  feels  certain  there  will  be  profits  to 
divide  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  club  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  it  is  offering  the  public 
excellent  plays  well  presented. 

An  Old  Time  Party. — You  are  invited  to  a 
frolicking  "Goode  Olde  Time  of  Olde  Time 
Dances  and  goode  olde  games  full  of  fun  and 
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laughter,"  read  the  invitation  issued  by  the 
Women's  Gymnasium  Class  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Board  of  River  Forest,  Illinois. 
"All  for  fun — fun  for  all,"  was  one  of  the  induce- 
ments offered  on  the  invitation.  Many  of  those 
attending  came  in  costume,  but  whether  dressed 
up  or  not  everyone  had  a  fine  time. 

A    Play    Tournament    for    Churches.— The 

Church  Athletic  League  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
recently  held  a  one-act  play  tournament  in  which 
a  number  of  churches  participated.  Judging  was 
on  choice  of  play,  acting,  staging  and  presentation 
of  the  play  idea.  First  and  second  place  awards 
were  given. 
) 

Westchester  County's  Second  Annual  The- 
atre Tournament.— On  April  26,  27,  28  and  30 
the  Women's  Club  of  Mount  Vernon  was  the 
scene  of  an  exciting  contest  when  a  number  of 
groups  from  various  parts  of  Westchester  County 
contended  for  honors  in  the  dramatic  field  under 
the  auspices  of  the  County  Recreation  Commis- 
sion. 

The  groups  and  the  plays  they  presented  were 
as  follows : 

The   Zellar  Club — The    Brink  of  Silence,   by 

Ester  E.  Galbraith 

The  Players'  Club  of  Mamaroneck — The  Yel- 
low Triangle,  by  George  W.  Sutton,  Jr. 
The  Playshop — Pofcy:  or  the  Beautiful  Legend 

of  the  Amorous  Indian,  by  Philip  Moeller 
The    Port    Chester    Players — Womenkind,    by 

Wilfred  WTilson  Gibson 
Drama    Section    of    Pelham    Manor    Club — 

Torches,  by  Kenneth  Raisbeck 
Congregational  Young1  Peoples'  Drama  Club — 

Red  Carnations,  by  Glenn  Hughes 
The  Community  Players  of  Mount  Vernon — 

Little  Italy,  by  Horace  B.  Fry 
The  Fireside  Players  of  White  Plains — Joint 

Owners  in  Spain,  by  Alice  Brown 
Much  credit  was  due  the  Players'  Club  of 
Mamaroneck  which  gave  a  splendidly  presented 
non-competing  play  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
unavoidable  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  tourna- 
ment's groups. 

The  prize  was  given  The  Community  Players 
of  Mount  Vernon  for  their  presentation  of  Little 
Italy. 

Hiking  as  a  School  Activity. — According  to 
Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Physical  Education  Bureau, 


New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  hik- 
ing is  one  of  the  activities  adopted  by  the  high 
schools  of  Buffalo  in  a  voluntary  program  of 
physical  education  for  girls.  This  is  part  of  the 
outdoor  activities  conducted  after  the  regular 
school  day. 

All  hikes  are  carefully  planned  and  personally 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  physical  edu- 
cation teachers.  They  are  either  five  or  ten  miles 
long,  are  wholly  without  the  city  limits  and  have 
as  a  destination  some  point  of  local  interest,  his- 
toric significance  or  natural  beauty.  The  popular- 
ity of  these  hikes  is  attested  through  the  reports 
from  several  high  schools,  which  show  that  in 
some  cases  over  200  girls  participated  in  a  single 
hike. 

For  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  Wheatland.— 

The  Lions'  Club  of  Wheatland,  Wyoming,  writes 
H.  B.  Bellis,  President,  is  building  a  Scout  Lodge 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls  building  on  a  1,500  acre  tract 
in  the  mountains,  eighteen  miles  from  the  town. 
This  property  has  been  leased  for  50  years. 

Making  Nebraska  Blossom  Like  the  Rose. 

The  Federated  Club  Women  of  Nebraska  lead  the 
country  in  their  plans  for  planting,  cleaning  up 
and  general  beautification,  according  to  the  news 
bulletin  released  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Holdrege  will  hold  a  real 
Poppy  Day  when  1,000  red  poppies  will  be  planted 
along  Memorial  Drive.  The  Hebron  Woman's 
Club  has  presented  a  pergola  and  drinking  foun- 
tain to  the  American  Legion  as  a  memorial,  and 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Laurel  has  planted  mem- 
orial trees.  In  Superior  "friendship  gardens" 
are  being  grown  through  the  exchange  of  seeds 
and  plants.  The  Osceola  Club  has  planted  flowers 
in  the  city  park  and  at  the  railway  station.  The 
clubs  of  Scotia,  Bradshaw,  Miller,  Creston, 
Homer  and  Decatur  are  providing  playgrounds 
and  improving  and  equipping  school  grounds  and 
parks. 

A  Hikers'  Paradise. — At  the  very  doors  of 
New  York,  an  hour  from  downtown,  Manhattan, 
lies  Harriman  State  Park  with  forty  thousand 
acres  of  forests,  mountains  and  lakes,  wilder  now 
than  it  has  been  in  half  a  century  since  the  Inter- 
state Palisades  Park  Commission  has  spent  fifteen 
years  in  careful  conservation  of  woodland  and 
wild  life. 

There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  paths  for  hikers 
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in  this  park  and  more  than  100  miles  of  trails 
have  been  laid  out  through  the  cooperation  of 
Major  W.  A.  Welch  and  enthusiastic  volunteer 
workers  from  the  hiking  clubs  of  the  metropoli- 
tan district.  Facilities  for  overnight  use  of  these 
trails  are  being  increased  this  spring  through  the 
construction  of  four  large  open  shelters  at  points 
suitable  for  spending  the  night  on  a  week-end 
hike. 

Harriman  State  Park  offers  a  veritable  para- 
dise for  hikers,  of  which  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  may  well  be  proud. 

A  "K  Y  T"  Club.— The  4  H  Club  of  Orleans, 
Vermont,  is  known  as  the  "K  Y  T"  or  "Know 
Your  Trees"  Club.  The  activities  of  the  girls 
who  belong  include  leaf  and  tree  identification, 
the  planting  of  trees,  construction  and  use  of  in- 
struments for  measuring  the  height  and  diameter 
of  standing  trees,  the  assembling  and  mounting 
of  leaves  and  buds,  identification  of  shrubs  and 
the  study  of  the  uses  of  timber.  The  club  is  plan- 
ning to  secure  a  tract  of  land  and  set  out  trees  of 
its  own. 

Library  as  Community  Center. — The  new 
public  library  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $45,000,  has  at  the  rear  a  community 
room  which  will  be  used  for  neighborhood  meet- 
ings. 

A  Novel  Competition. — From  Mr.  August 
Fischer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Recreation, 
Winter  Haven,  Florida,  comes  the  interesting  note 
that  a  pistol  team  went  to  the  State  Convention 
of  the  American  Legion  and  won  first  place  in 
a  pistol  shoot  held  there,  outdistancing  the  nearest 
team  by  a  wide  margin. 

About  a  year  ago  the  first  pistol  shoot  initiated 
by  the  Department  was  held  in  Winter  Haven. 
Since  then  five  such  events  have  been  held  which 
have  been  influential  in  encouraging  such  compe- 
tition. There  are  now  five  teams  in  Winter 
"Haven,  including  bankers,  civilians,  police  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  National  Guards  and  officers  of 
the  National  Guards. 

Volley   Ball   for   Girls   in    Cincinnati. — To 

provide  an  interesting  activity  for  the  young 
women  who  have  taken  part  during  the  winter  in 
basketball  leagues,  the  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission of  Cincinnati  has  arranged  a  schedule  of 
vollev  ball.  As  many  of  the  girls  had  never  played 


the  game  before,  it  was  arranged,  in  cooperation 
with  Miss  Helen  Coops  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, for  two  practice  periods  to  be  held  before 
the  regular  playing  schedule  was  attempted.  A 
basketball  court  is  used,  the  volley  ball  court  being 
laid  out  in  the  opposite  direction,  one  section  of 
the  girls'  basketball  playing  court  being  a  volley 
ball  court.  Thus  two  games  can  go  on  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  gymnasium  and  eight  teams 
can  play  in  one  evening. 

Soccer  in  Lynchburg. — The  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Playgrounds  of  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, reports  that  the  first  soccer  game  ever  held 
in  Lynchburg  was  played  in  March.  The  experi- 
ment proved  very  successful  and  the  game  has 
won  a  place  for  itself  with  other  sports. 

Highland  Park's  Community  Circus. — Un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Recreation  Commission. 
Highland  Park,  Michigan,  recently  had  a  com- 
munity circus  in  which  300  adults  took  part. 
There  were  fifteen  acts,  each  in  charge  of  a  local 
organization ;  in  this  way  practically  every  organ- 
ized group  in  the  city  was  drawn  into  the  program. 
There  were  trained  animals,  boxing,  wrestling, 
jumping,  dancing,  Roman  games,  Zouave  drills, 
and  the  not-to-be-dispensed  with  dare  devil  dive. 
The  Kiwanis  Club  provided  the  clowns ;  the  Mac- 
abees  a  vaudeville  act  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  an 
illuminated  Indian  club  drill.  St.  Paul's  Bible 
Class  transformed  itself  into  a  "Rube  band", 
while  the  Vesta  Club  gave  a  musical  comedy  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  a  minstrel  show. 

Fifteen  hundred  people  came  to  see  the  circus, 
paying  an  admission  fee  of  25c.  The  proceeds 
will  be  put  into  a  camp  fund  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren who  could  not  otherwise  go  to  camp. 

Detroit  Holds  a  Demonstration. — On  May 
sixth,  the  Detroit  Recreation  Department  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  work  of  girls  and  small 
children  in  the  annual  spring  festival  held  at  Cass 
Technical  High  School.  The  pantomime  given 
was  called  The  Goddess  of  Light.  There  was  a 
chorus  of  200  children  and  in  addition  a  program 
of  dancing  presented  by  200  more  children.  The 
program  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mother  and  Daughter  Committee  which  furnished 
a  program  of  speaking  for  the  occasion. 

New  York's  Recreation  Piers. — According 
to  the  March  issue  of  Municipal  Reference 
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Library  Notes,  six  of  New  York  City's  recreation 
piers  are  to  be  repaired,  repainted  and  put  into 
use  by  the  end  of  spring.  This  action  has  been 
made  possible  through  an  appropriation  of  $71,- 
000  by  the  Board  of  Estimate.  In  addition  to 
this  special  fund,  the  Dock  Department  has  set 
aside  $18,000  for  general  requirements  on  the 
piers. 

On  Playgrounds  of  Manchester. — The  Park, 
Common  and  Playground  Commission  of  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  has  made  its  fourth 
annual  report.  In  it  are  described  a  number  of 
interesting  special  events  such  as  a  lantern  parade 
in  which  800  children  took  part,  and  a  parade 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  swimming  meet  and 
aquatic  sports  when  the  mayor  with  the  172nd 
Regiment  Band  and  the  city  officials  lead  the  pro- 
cession of  representatives  of  three  service  clubs 
and  15  truck-loads  of  playground  children.  There 
was,  too,  the  Health  Day  program  to  which  health 
officials  from  all  over  the  state  came  as  onlookers. 
Judges  passed  on  hundreds  of  health  posters  made 
by  the  playground  children  and  a  number  of 
health  plays  were  presented. 

"Our  Country  Club  with  its  excellent  golf 
course,"  says  the  report,  "has  a  rival  at  Derryfield 
Playground  where  the  children  have  installed  a 
three-hole  course  and  tournaments  are  held  for 
all  children  under  sixteen," 

Seattle  Increases  Its  Facilities. — In  March, 
1927,  the  citizens  of  Seattle,  Washington,  voted 
favorably  on  the  first  municipal  bond  issue  for  a 
community  project  which  has  been  passed  in  the 
city  in  fifteen  years. 

The  vote  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  $900,000 
bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  school  audi- 
torium, exposition  hall  and  recreation  field  on  a 
site  of  eleven  acres  purchased  sometime  ago  by 
the  city  at  a  cost  of  $153,000.  In  addition  $105,- 
000  from  the  Osborne  bequest  will  be  available 
for  expenses  of  construction  and  development. 

Detroit  Passes  the  Million  Dollar  Mark. — 

The  Department  of  Recreation  of  Detroit  will 
have  a  budget  this  year  of  $1,052,000;  $228,700 
of  this  for  capital  cost;  $100,000  for  fixed 
charges,  for  taxes  and  street  paving. 

The  Governmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Commerce,  which  earlier  in  its  report  had  recom- 
mended that  the  budget  of  several  departments 


be  cut,  had  this  to  recommend  regarding  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation : 

"The  Committee  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  many  persons  that  the  Recre- 
tion  Department  is  a  luxury  and  should  therefore 
be  relegated  to  last  place  in  the  budget." 

Needed  extension  work  will  begin  at  once.  A 
community  building  is  being  erected  on  the  St. 
Clair  Playfield  which  will  cost  $240,000 ;  $50,000 
of  this  was  approved  last  year  and  $190,000  this 
year. 

Roof  Playgrounds. — The  Dudley  Street  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Boston  during  the  first  week  of 
May  dedicated  its  new  Parish  House.  Included 
in  the  facilities  of  the  house  are  two  splendid  roof 
playgrounds  for  children  with  swing,  see-saws, 
slides  and  similar  equipment.  All  this  is  housed 
so  as  to  do  away  with  any  possibility  of  accident. 

Activities    in    Springfield,    Vermont. — The 

Springfield,  Vermont,  Community  House  in  pre- 
senting its  report  for  the  year  ending  December, 
1926,  tells  of  the  activities  for  its  members  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  card  playing,  handball,  pool, 
billiards  and  ping  pong.  During  bowling  seasons 
there  have  been  twelve  men's  teams  and  eight 
women's  teams  in  the  league,  making  a  total  of 
141  members  bowling  on  the  teams. 

The  Business  Women's  League,  an  organized 
group  in  the  House,  has  held  monthly  meetings 
with  suppers  and  a  program.  It  has  also  had  a 
Bridge  Club  meeting  bi-weekly.  The  organization 
has  cooperated  in  every  possible  way,  supervising 
a  number  of  dances  and  doing  some  welfare 
work.  Handcraft  classes  were  held  weekly  dur- 
ing three  months  and  the  Springfield  players  have 
presented  two  plays  whose  receipts  have  gone  to 
the  Community  House. 

The  program  for  the  schools  has  consisted  of 
gymnasium  classes,  inter-class  contests  in  all 
sports  for  non-members  of  varsity  teams  and  ath- 
letics for  grade  boys.  There  have  been  varsity 
teams  in  a  number  of  sports. 

General  service  to  the  Community  has  consisted 
of  the  organization  and  conducting  of  industrial 
baseball,  soccer  and  basketball,  marble  tourna- 
ments, dances,  a  doll  party,  parent  teacher  recep- 
tion, art  exhibit  and  similar  activities.  Many 
local  organizations  have  been  served  and  a  num- 
ber of  community  events  have  been  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  other  organizations. 
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New  Play  Space  in  Batavia. — Batavia,  New 
York,  has  recently  received  a  gift  of  an  eight  and 
one-half  acre  recreation  ground.  A  landscape 
architect  has  been  engaged  to  lay  out  the  ground 
and  a  play  director  employed.  The  Board  of 
Education  will  administer  the  program. 

Developments  in  Salamanca. — Salamanca, 
New  York,  is  putting  on  a  drive  for  funds  to  de- 
velop a  new  ten  and  one-half  acre  recreation  field. 

St.  Louis  to  Enlarge  Its  Playground  Sys- 
tem.— The  Park  and  Playground  Association  of 
St.  Louis  has  recently,  teen  reorganized  with  Al- 
fred H.  Wyman,  former  director  of  welfare 
work.  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  as  its 
executive.  The  objectives  as  outlined  include  ade- 
quate financial  support  for  the  maintenance  of 
present  parks  and  playgrounds  with  a  study  of  the 
desirability  of  supporting  parks  and  playgrounds 
by  a  mill  tax ;  more  playgrounds ;  the  establish- 
ment of  an  outer  park  and  boulevard  system  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  interest  and  support. 

Lynchburg  Kite  Tournament. — In  April  the 
Department  of  Recreation  and  Playgrounds  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  held  a  kite  tournament  par- 
ticipated in  by  winning  kites  in  each  class  from 
every  playground.  Those  winning  awards  were 
the  smallest  flyer,  1  inch  square ;  the  largest,  8 
feet,  8  inches  tall  and  7  feet  wide  and  the  most 
unique,  a  "Maggie  and  Jiggs"  kite.  Awards  were 
also  given  for  the  best  constructed  and  the  high- 
est flyer. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. — The  Recreation 
Department  of  the  Memphis  Park  Department 
established  a  kite  hospital  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  seventh  annual  kite  flying  tournament. 
Scores  of  kites  suffered  abrasions,  broken  ribs 
and  smashed  bodies  during  the  preliminary  tests 
and  trial  flights.  But  the  official  wardrobe  mis- 
tress of  the  Recreation  Department,  who  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  with  her  corps 
of  surgeons  and  nurses  managed  to  patch  up  a 
majority  of  the  cripples  and  frequently  a  kite 
taken  from  the  operating  table  won  a  prize. 

The  hospital  was  located  in  a  tent  at  the  edge 
of  the  flying  field,  designated  by  a  Red  Cross  flag. 

Life  Saving  Institutes. — The  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  announces  a  series  of  eleven 
First  Aid  and  Life  Saving  Institutes  to  be  held 
during  the  summer  of  1927  in  various  sections  of 


the  country.  In  addition  to  instruction  in  life 
saving  and  first  aid,  there  will  be  courses  in  ad- 
vanced swimming,  water  games  and  pageants, 
diving,  canoe  and  boat  work,  and  administration. 
Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jewish  Center  Secretaries  to  Meet. — Rep- 
resentatives of  well  known  Jewish  organizations 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  met  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Jewish  Center  Secretaries  at 
the  ninth  annual  conference  in  Atlantic  City,  May 
31  to  June  5.  Community  problems  relating  to 
activities  not  only  for  young  people  but  those 
taking  into  consideration  extension  education  and 
recreation  for  adults  were  discussed  from  many 
angles.  The  stimulus  received  from  these  ses- 
sions will  be  reflected  in  the  application  of  many 
new  ideas  to  local  community  problems. 

A  Folk  Dance  School. — Just  ten  years  ago, 
in  1917,  the  late  Cecil  Sharp,  well  known  English 
folk  dance  expert,  conducted  a  summer  school  at 
Amherst.  The  school  is  to  be  revived  this  sum- 
mer under  the  direction  of  two  of  the  directors 
of  the  English  Folk  Dance  Society  founded  by 
Mr.  Sharp.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  bring 
together  in  a  congenial  community  all  those 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  are 
interested  in  the  folk  dance  movement  so  that  they 
may  enjoy  together  two  weeks  of  dancing,  sing- 
ing and  recreation.  The  school  will  be  held  from 
August  22  to  September  3.  Further  information 
may  be  secured  from  Miss  Susan  H.  Oilman,  159 
E.  33rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Training   Courses   in   Springfield,   Illinois. 

—In  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  group  of  300  people 
attended  the  third  international  standard  training 
school  for  religious  educators  in  the  Home,  the 
Church,  the  Community,  which  was  held  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  The  value  of  social  and  recre- 
ational leadership  in  the  church  was  stressed 
through  a  ten-period  course  for  five  nights.  As 
a  result  of  this  course,  a  permanent  church  recre- 
ation leaders'  corps  has  been  organized. 

Proper  Clothing  for  Girls. — On  April  15th 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  31  East  17th  Street, 
New  York  City,  held  an  exhibit  designed  to  em- 
phasize the  need  of  appropriate  simple  and  attrac- 
tive clothes  for  girls  of  "teen"  age  and  to  stress 
the  educational  importance  of  proper  clothing. 
Girls  in  their  "teens"  acted  as  mannequins,  show- 
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ing  the  blue  middy  and  the  white  middy  service 
costume  of  the  organization  and  later  the  cere- 
monial gown.  This  was  followed  by  exhibits  of 
suitable  present  day  dress  for  sport  and  school 
wear  and  for  afternoon  and  evening  use.  An 
exhibit  of  camp  and  sport  costumes  of  the  "gay 
90's"  caused  much  entertainment  and  served  to 
show  great  change  and  improvement  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  today. 

Proving  the  Value  of  Leadership. — About 
two  and  one-half  years  ago  the  Sociology  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Omaha,  Professor 
T.  Earl  Sullenger,  Director,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  an  insti- 
tute for  the  training  of  recreation  workers.  This 
followed  a  careful  survey  by  the  Sociology  De- 
partment on  the  relation  of  juvenile  delinquency 
to  recreation  in  Omaha.  Later  the  Citizens'  Play- 
ground Association,  which  had  been  organized 
to  promote  educational  propaganda,  raised  $500, 
secured  the  use  of  a  school  ground  in  the  section 
which  the  study  showed  was  furnishing  the  largest 
number  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  engaged  a 
number  of  directors  from  among  the  students  of 
the  recreation  leaders'  course.  A  varied  program 
of  activities  was  conducted  for  two  months,  in- 
cluding what  was  known  as  "Parents'  Day,"  held 
Wednesday  evenings,  when  special  events  of  all 
kinds  were  conducted.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
playground  was  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
trained  leaders.  It  was  noticed  that  playgrounds 
occupied  without  trained  leaders  had  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
children  while  the  demonstration  playground  aver- 
aged from  thirty  to  sixty  in  the  forenoon,  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  afternoons  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  in  the  evenings,  exclusive 
of  the  Wednesday  evening  attendance,  which  far 
exceeded  the  other  days. 

Many  favorable  comments  were  made  by  the 
children  and  their  parents.  Neighborhood  mer- 
chants said  petty  thievery  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
while  the  playground  was  open  and  much  good 
was  accomplished. 

An  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibit. — From  May  3 
to  15  over  5,000  handcraft  articles  were  on  ex- 
hibit at  the  Garfield  Park  Refectory  in  Chicago. 
This,  the  fifth  annual  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibit 
showed  what  the  boys  and  girls,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  had  made  dur- 


ing the  year.  Demonstrations  showing  the  chil- 
dren at  work  were  given  daily  and  gymnastic  and 
musical  programs  were  presented. 

Contests  in  Houston. — Among  the  projects  in 
the  January  Recreation  Program  conducted  by 
Houston  were  letter  writing  and  cartoons.  The 
letter  writing  contest  on  "What  My  Playground 
Means  to  Me"  drew  an  interesting  response. 
"The  cartoon  contest,  primarily  for  securing  ma- 
terial for  the  department's  annual  report  was  a 
revelation,"  states  the  report.  "Work  of  such 
merit  was  submitted  that  it  may  lead  to  something 
really  worthwhile  for  some'of  the  contestants." 

The  Behrman  Memorial  in  New  Orleans. — 
The  city  of  New  Orleans  has  received  a  gift  of 
an  immense  tract  of  land  to  be  used  as  the  mem- 
orial for  the  late  Mayor  Behrman,  who  did  so 
much  for  the  recreation  program  of  the  city.  The 
property  consists  of  three  acres  of  land  valued  at 
from  $40,000  to  $50,000.  Three  squares  of 
ground  are  included  in  the  contract. 

A  Memorial  Park. — A  well  known  resident  of 
Emporia,  Kansas,  has  made  a  gift  to  the  city  of 
fifty  acres  of  land  to  be  used  as  a  children's  park. 
Through  the  park  runs  a  prairie  stream  in  which 
a  swimming  pool  is  being  developed.  On  a  small 
ravine  which  wanders  through  the  tract  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  number  of  wading 
pools,  for  a  pond  of  five  or  six  acres  for  lilies 
and  water  foliage.  In  a  grove  of  ten  or  twelve 
acres  walks  are  being  laid  and  hearthstones  set  up 
for  picnic  cooking. 

"It  seems  to  us,"  writes  the  donor,  "that  such  a 
playground  will  furnish  recreation  and  delight  to 
thousands  of  children  for  many  years,  perhaps  for 
centuries.  And  whatever  brings  delight  to  child- 
hood and  youth  brings  joy  to  human  life  and  use- 
fulness to  human  beings.  That  is  our  reason  for 
setting  aside  a  park  as  a  memorial  to  our  daugh- 
ter." 

The  Kiwanians  of  Baton  Rouge  Give  a 
Playground. — The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  February  dedicated  a  play- 
ground to  the  children  of  the  city.  The  project 
represents  an  expenditure  of  about  $1,000.  Plans 
are  on  foot  to  double  the  area  of  this  playground, 
which  is  near  the  southern  part  of  the  city  and 
to  start  another  in  the  northern  section. 
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Plan  Now  for  Memphis ! 

Memphis,  high  and  safe  on  its  bluff  above  the 
Mississippi,  will  entertain  the  Fourteenth  Recrea- 
tion Congress  October  3-7,  1927. 

In  addition  to  the  attractions 'on  the  program 
of  the  Congress,  which  will  be  announced  later, 
you  will  wish  to  visit  and  become  acquainted  with 
Memphis  for  its  own  sake. 

Memphis  is  rich  in  historic  interest.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  Hernando  DeSoto,  intrepid  Span- 
ish soldier  and  explorer,  first  discovered  the  great 
river  that  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history 
and  upbuilding  of  the  city. 

Among  the  city's  beautiful  parks  is  one  on 
the  river  at  the  site  where  DeSoto  and  Chisca, 
chief  of  the  Indian  tribe,  met  in  solemn  pow-wow 
in  1541.  This  park  is  named  for  the  noted 
Spaniard. 

That  meeting  on  the  bluffs,  with  the  river  flow- 
ing below,  is  the  first  convention  of  which  there 
is  any  record  in  the  traditions  and  history  of 
Memphis.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Village  of 
Chisca,  with  its  teepees,  its  squaws  and  papooses, 
its  painted  braves,  to  the  modern  city  of  Mem- 
phis with  its  splendid  municipal  auditorium,  its 
luxurious  hotels,  its  country  clubs,  golf  links, 
parks  and  driveways,  its  industries,  its  shopping 
district,  its  theatres — all  the  varied  factors  in  a 
prosperous  and  progressive  city. 

DeSoto  and  his  band  of  Spaniards  tarried 
iwhile,  then  went  their  way,  leaving  Chisca  and 
iis  successors  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
~hickasaw  Bluffs  for  a  space  of  132  years.  The 
icxt  record  of  the  coming  of  white  man  was  in 
[uly,  1672,  when  Joliet  and  Pere  Marquette, 
French  explorer  and  French  missionary,  came 
iown  the  river  and  stopped  at  what  was  later  to 
)e  the  city  of  Memphis. 

In  May,  1736,  Jean  Baptist  le  Moyne  de  Bien- 
rille  sought  to  dislodge  the  Chickasaws  and  take 
)ver  their  territory,  but  failing  in  the  attempt, 
urned  south  once  more  to  New  Orleans  and 
VIobile.  Then  came  the  Spaniards  again,  under 
General  Gayoso.  By  treaty  between  Spain  and 
jreat  Britain  in  1736,  the  territory  on  the  Chicka- 
aw  Bluffs,  long  claimed  by  Spain,  was  trans- 
erred  to  England.  In  1783,  it  became  part  of 
he  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Five  flags  have  floated  from  the  bluffs  where 
Memphis  now  stands.  First  there  was  the  stand- 
rd  of  Spain ;  then  the  French  colors  went  up,  to 
'e  replaced  by  the  English.  The  fourth  flag  was 


the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  fifth  was  the  banner 
of  the  Confederacy,  the  Stars  and  Bars.  This 
fifth  flag  soon  came  down,  for  it  was  in  June, 
1862,  that  the  famous  gunboat  battle  of  the  Civil 
War  took  place  on  the  river  just  north  of  Mem- 
phis, resulting  in  defeat  for  the  Confederate 
forces  and  occupancy  of  the  city  by  the  Federal 
troops. 

It  is  just  a  century  since  the  city  of  Memphis 
was  duly  incorporated  by  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature in  1826  with  Marcus  Winchester  as  the 
first  mayor.  During  the  hundred  years  of  its 
civic  life,  Memphis  has  grown  from  a  struggling 
river  town  to  a  great  city,  metropolis  of  a  region 
more  fertile  than  the  famed  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

In  short,  Memphis  is  rich  in  historic  interest, 
abounding  in  twentieth  century  business  acumen, 
mingled  with  the  affability  and  cordiality  of  an 
earlier  day — a  city  of  opportunity  and  hospitality 
and  happy  intermingling  of  all  the  Old  and  New 
South. 


THE  HISTORIC  COURT  SQUARE,  THE  CITY'S  OLDEST  PARK, 
SITUATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF  DOWNTOWN,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Negro  Folk  Games 
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Go  into  the  yard  of  any  Negro  school  in  Athens, 
Georgia,  at  recess,  and  you  will  see  a  ring  or 
double  line  of  children  playing  and  singing  with 
fervor  and  evident  enjoyment  some  game  which 
while  children  do  not  play  and  most  white  folks 
have  never  heard  of. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  watching 
Negro  and  white  children  in  their  play  at  school, 
as  supervisor  of  physical  education  for  the  Athens 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Athens  Child 
Health  Demonstration  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund.  Soon  after  I  began  to  go  into  the  schools 
I  noticed  these  Negro  folk  games  and  asked  ques- 
tions about  them.  No  Negro  child,  I  found,  ne  :c!s 
to  be  taught  these  games  and  melodies :  the  titrest 
first-graders  know  them,  and  the  oldest  Negroes 
in  the  community  are  sure  that  they  have  come 
down  for  several  generations  at  least.  Aunt  Maria, 
granny  of  them  all,  remembers  dancing  them  as 
a  child  and  can  tell  nothing  of  their  origin.  "They 
jus'  growed  up  like,"  she  says. 

Perhaps  it  is  early  and  long  association  with 
these  dancing  games,  added  to  the  abandon  and 
joy  in  rhythmic  movement,  which  seems  to  be  a 
common  possession  of  the  race,  that  gives  the 
Negro  children  such  freedom  in  doing  them.  All 
real  folk  games  have  a  flexible  quality  which  makes 
it  possible  for  groups  of  all  sizes  to  play  them, 
and  these  are  no  exception.  They  do  not  require 
a  fixed  number  of  couples  as  is  the  case  with  the 
folk  dances  which  are  generally  taught.  I  have 
seen  "Miss  Liza"  done  by  two  couples,  and  by 
seventy-five.  These  games  easily  meet  the  demand 
of  modern  education  as  far  as  "activity  for  all" 
is  concerned,  but  like  most  folk  dancing  they  lose 
in  transference  from  one  racial  group  to  another. 
We  have  tried  the  same  games  on  white  play- 
grounds with  dismal  results.  The  white  children 
could  do  the  dances,  but  the  jollity  was  lacking. 
It  is  not  the  dance  or  the  melody  that  holds  the 
magic,  but  the  Negro  child  itself. 

There  is,  for  one  thing,  a  freely  creative  qual- 
ity about  the  way  the  Negroes  play.  If  a  dance 
that  the  white  children  do  in  school,  such  as  "Cap- 
tain Jinks,"  is  given  to  the  Negro  children  it  will 
be  greatly  changed  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  They 
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will  keep  the  formation  because  they  are  cere- 
monious by  instinct,  but  they  will  change  the 
rhythm.  Invariably  they  put  the  accent  on  the 
syncopated  beat  instead  of  the  accented  beat  as 
the  music  is  written,  and  always  they  contrive  at 
the  end  of  the  music  line  a  plaintive  tone  that  is 
lovely  to  hear  but  evidently  very  difficult  for  white 
children  to  duplicate.  The  more  they  swing  into 
the  spirit  of  the  dance,  the  more  they  vary  it  and 
enrich  its  dramatic  aspects  in  ways  that  white 
children  do  not  think  of.  A  white  child,  for  ex- 
ample, points  his  hand  when  the  figure  calls  for 
the  gesture ;  a  Negro  child  points  his  hand  and 
sways  his  whole  body. 

The  best  dancing  done  by  these  Negro  children 
is  accompanied  by  singing  and  clapping.  The  clap 
of  hands  and  patting  of  feet  carries  the  rhythm 
surely  and  familiarly.  It  is  just  about  impossible 
for  a  group  of  Negro  children  to  be  out  of  time, 
no  matter  what  the  activity.  When  they  march 
out  to  recess  from  the  school-room,  without  mu- 
sic, there  is  a  perfect  beat  of  feet.  Some  of 
their  teachers  say  that  the  children  will  never 
make  a  false  step  so  long  as  the  surface  on  which 
they  move  is  hard  enough  to  sound  their  tread. 
The  only  successful  group  dancing  I  have  ever 
seen  without  either  music,  singing  or  clapping  was 
a  Scotch  Highland  dance  done  by  a  group  of 
Negro  girls ;  the  accurate  beat  of  their  feet  was 
as  lovely  as  any  musical  accompaniment. 

Properly  speaking,  these  Negro  activities  are 
neither  folk  dances  nor  singing  games.  They  are 
difficult  to  classify  exactly ;  1  have  called  them  folk- 
games  because  they  are  traditional  with  the  Negro 
and  because  most  of  them  involve  an  element  of 
chance — that  is,  quickly  finding  a  partner  or  being 
the  "odd  one"  in  the  game. 

One  can  only  guess  as  to  their  origin.  The  num- 
ber of  different  versions  known  by  the  Negro 
children  supports  the  suggestion  that  the  words 
change  somewhat  with  every  generation.  There  is 
also  an  occasional  change  in  steps  but  I  have  found 
no  evidence  of  change  in  formation.  As  the  dances 
are  picked  up  by  the  children  from  their  elders  the 
youngsters  often  misunderstand  the  words  and 
so  meaningless  phrases  get  into  the  songs.  The 
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games  must  have  been  definitely  affected  by  any 
group  dances  that  were  done  by  the  white  people 
on  the  plantations,  and  many  of  them  were  prob- 
ably a  reflection  of  social  activities  of  the  white 
adults  that  the  Negro  children  had  watched.  The 
buggy-riding  theme  in  ''Miss  Mary  Jane,"  for  ex- 
ample, may  well  hark  back  to  the  pride  which 
every  planter  felt  in  his  horses  and  trap. 

One's  first  thought  as  to  "Miss  Liza"  is  that  it 
might  have  been  adapted  from  the  Li'l  Liza  Jane 
song  which  was  so  popular  during  the  war,  but 
the  very  oldest  Negroes  know  "Miss  Liza"  as  it  is 
sung  now  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  there 
was  any  borrowing  it  was  the  other  way  around. 
"All  de  way  'roun'  de  May  Pole"  was  evidently 
inspired  originally  by  the  English  may  pole  dances, 
but  the  Xegro  has  added  an  extraordinary  mixture 
of  themes  and  the  may  pole  motif  is  lost  long  be- 
fore the  dance  is  over. 

Here  are  the  most  interesting  games  I  have 
seen: 

"STEAL  Miss  LIZA" 
Words 

Steal  Miss  Liza,  steal  Liza  Jane 
That  old  man  ain'  got  no  wife 
Steal  Liza  Jane. 
Can't  get  a  one  to  save  his  life 
Steal  Liza  Jane. 

Directions  for  playing — 

Formation — circle  with  partners — everyone  fac- 
ing in  toward  center,  side  by  side — one  odd  per- 
son. As  soon  as  singing  starts  all  begin  to  clap 
hands  and  pat  feet  (like  low  marking  time).  The 
odd  person  then,  doing  foot  patting  still,  goes  over 
to  person  she'd  like  to  have  and  that  person  fol- 
lows her  back  to  her  place — leaving  another  odd 
one.  The  song  is  repeated  over  and  over.  Some- 
times they  vary  a  little  by  bowing  head  as  a  new 
partner  is  chosen. 

"Miss  MARY  JANE" 

Words 

Miss  Mary  Jane,  come  go  with  me 

Miss  Mary  Jane,  come  go  with  me 

Oh  Lord,  Lord,  going  to  ride  wid  Miss  Mary 
Jane 

Oh  Lord,  Lord,  going  to  ride  wid  Miss  Mary 

Jane. 
Directions  for  Playing 

Same  formation  as  "Miss  Liza"  and  same  ac- 
tion except  in  going  to  get  a  new  partner  this  step 
is  done — step — hop  slide — step — hop  slide. 


Another  version  evidently  modern  changes  the 
last  two  lines  to : 

Oh,  Lord  Goll,  going  to  Raleigh, 
Miss  Mary  Jane 
Oh,  Lord  Goll,  going  to  Raleigh, 
Miss  Mary  Jane. 

"WALKING  ON  THE  GREEN  GRASS" 
Words 

Walking  on  the  Green  Grass 

Dusty,  dusty,  dust. 

So  fairy  and  so  pretty, 

I  choose  you  as  a  lily. 

So  hand  me  down  your  little  brown  hand 

And  take  a  walk  with  me. 

Dogs  in  the  woods  treeing  up  squirrels 

My  true  love  the  beauties  of  the  world 

Roses  red,  and  de  violets  blue 

Sugar  is  sweet  and  so  are  you. 

This  lady  she  loves  sugar  and  tea 

This  lady  she  loves  candy 

This  lady  she  can  whirl  all  around, 

And  leave  her  love  so  handy. 

Directions  for  Playing 

Formation — two  columns  facing  each  other. 
One  child  walks  up  and  down  between  these  files 
until  they  reach  the  phrase  "I  choose" — then  she 
takes  a  partner  and  they  walk  up  and  down.  On 
phrase  "Dogs  in  woods"  they  skip — changing 
hands  as  they  turn  at  end  of  files.  Dance  position 
is  assumed  at  "This  lady"  and  continued  to  end 
of  song,  when  the  old  one  goes  back  into  the  file 
and  the  new  one  starts  the  dance  again. 

"Sissv  IN  THE  BARN" 

Words 

Sissy  in  de  barn,  join  de  weddin' 

Sweetest  li  couple  I  ever  did  see, 

Oh,  Bon  Bon,  throw  yo  arms  aroun  me. 

Say,  Li  Sissy,  won't  you  marry  me? 

Oh,  step  back,  Gal,  don't  yo  come-a-near  me, 

S'all  those  sassy  words  yo  say? 

Oh,  Bon  Bon,  throw  yo  arms  aroun  me. 

Say,  Li  Sissy,  won't  you  marry  me  ? 

Directions  for  Playing 

Formation — single  circle — holding  hands  go 
around,  keeping  time  to  music  in  circle.  At  line. 
"Oh,  Bon  Bon,"  catch  your  partner,  who  is  beside 
you  in  the  circle,  in  dance  position  and  dance 
around  in  place  with  "step,  close,  step,"  in  a  sort 
of  hip  raising  and  shuffling  of  feet  movement.  At 
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line,  "Oh,  step  back,"  step  away  from  partner  and 
shake  finger  and  foot  at  her,  doing  same  shuffling 
step  up  to  partner  (2  shuffles)  and  then  back  2 
shuffles.  At  line,  "Oh,  Bon  Bon" — do  as  before 
for  those  lines.  Then  repeat  all  from  beginning. 
This  is  repeated  innumerable  times. 

"ALL  DE  WAY  ROUN'  DE  MAY  POLE" 

Words 

All  de  way  roun'  de  May  Pole,  May  Pole,  May 

Pole 

All  de  way  roun'  de  May  Pole 
Miss  Sallie  make  your  bow-er. 
Show  us  how  you  jump  for  joy,  jump  for  joy, 

jump  for  joy 

Show  us  how  you  jump  for  joy 
Miss  Sallie  make  your  bow-er. 
Oh,  she  lay,  Oh,  she  lay 
In  that  garden  drinking  wine 
Gonna  shake  to  the  East 
Gonna  shake  to  the  West 
Gonna  shake  to  the  very  one  that  you  love  the 

best. 

Directions  for  Playing 

Formation — single  circle,  holding  hands,  walk- 
ing around  in  rhythm.  One  child  is  center  to  rep- 
resent "Miss  Sallie,"  who  on  "bow-er"  bows  to 
children  in  circle.  On  "show  us  how" — all  do 
step,  hop  step,  hop — throwing  one  foot  behind  the 
other.  "There  she  lay" — use  arms,  over  head  and 
down.  "Gonna  shake" — every  child  shakes  her 
body.  The  child  in  center  on  "very  one  that  you 
love  best"  goes  up  to  some  one  in  the  circle  and 
she  becomes  "Miss  Sallie." 
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Twilight  Baseball 

One  of  the  oldest  twilight  baseball  leagues  of 
which  there  is  a  record  is  the  Sunset  League  of 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  which  has  been  oper- 
ating since  1908.  The  story  of  its  gradual  de- 
velopment is  an  interesting  one. 

In  the  early  90's,  several  years  before  the  league 
was  organized,  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  of 
W'hite  Park  used  to  gather  at  night  after  supper 
and  play  "scrub."  Frequently  balls  were  lost,  but 
so  great  was  the  interest  of  the  spectators  who 
came  out  to  watch  the  game  that  new  balls  were 
forthcoming  and  the  games  continued  without  in- 
terruption from  ball  "fatalities"  or  other  causes. 
As  the  park  was  improved,  the  game  became  bet- 
ter organized  until  a  team  was  developed  which 
could  hold  its  own  with  any  of  the  nearby  towns. 
Then  came  the  thought  that  a  league  would  be  a 
fine  thing  and  it  was,  accordingly,  started  with 
four  teams — the  Haymakers,  Old  Timers,  Slug- 
gers and  White  Parks.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Park  Commission,  a  schedule  was  made  out 
and  there  has  been  no  year  since  when  a  schedule 
has  not  been  in  operation. 

The  League  has  a  president,  vice-president,  sec- 
retary, treasurer  and  seven  directors  elected  annu- 
ally by  public  meeting.  A  board  of  officials  settle 
all  disputes ;  each  player  has  a  printed  copy  of 
the  constitution  and  he  is  expected  to  live  up  to 
it.  To  play  in  the  League,  a  member  must  be  a 
resident  of  Concord  or  have  worked  in  the  city 
for  four  weeks. 

The  season  opens  early  in  May  and  ends  August 
first.  Games  begin  at  six  o'clock  and  last  until 
dark.  Expenses  are  made  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  the  players  receive  no  money.  If  there 
are  any  funds  left  at  the  end  of  the  season,  they 
are  distributed  among  the  ground  keepers,  the 
umpires  and  the  scorers. 

The  closing  of  the  season's  schedule  is  marked 
by  an  outing  with  a  banquet  and  a  "grand  good 
time."  Interested  citizens  contribute  the  use  of 
their  cars  for  these  events. 

The  league  has  become  an  established  part  of 
the  life  of  the  citizens,  encouraged  by  the  city 
officials  who  provide  policemen  for  the  games  and 
appropriate  funds  for  the  upkeep  of  the  ground 
toi  be  expended  by  a  special  committee.  If,  because 
of  wet  grounds  or  other  reasons,  a  game  is  post- 
poned, at  5:15  the  fire  alarm  is  sounded  twice. 
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When  Louis  Baltimore,  manager  of  one  of  our 
local  broadcasting  stations,  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone one  afternoon  about  a  year  ago  and  asked 
me  to  send  over  a  storyteller  to  broadcast  a  bed- 
time story  from  WBRE,  there  was  not  one  of  our 
volunteer  or  paid  staff  of  storytellers  available. 
After  half  an  hour  of  fruitless  telephoning,  I  called 
up  WBRE  and  regretfully  told  Mr.  Baltimore  that 
no  storyteller  was  to  be  had  for  that  particular 
night,  the  sort  of  answer  no  recreation  department 
ever  likes  to  give  to  a  request. 

Then  came  the  question  which  lured  me  into  a 
whole  new  world  of  adventure.  "If  there  is  no 
one  else  available,"  asked  Mr.  Baltimore,  "why 
don't  you  do  it  yourself?"  This  was  a  challenge 
not  to  be  resisted  without  admitting  that  I  was 
unequal  to  the  task,  a  dangerous  admission  to 
make,  for  the  request  was  obviously  in  line  of 
duty.  I  pled  total  ignorance  of  radio  technique 
but  that  avenue  of  escape  was  immediately  blocked 
by  Mr.  Baltimore's  prompt  acceptance  of  me  with- 
out that  qualification.  I  thought  better  of  seeking 
another  avenue  by  telling  him  that  I  possessed 
almost  an  equal  ignorance  of  technique  in  that 
charming  art  of  children's  storytelling.  I  had 
probably  told  half  a  dozen  children's  stories  in  my 
life.  I  knew  when  they  were  well  told  but  not 
how.  As  for  the  radio,  I  had  never  been  in  a  broad- 
casting station  and  had  never  seen  a  microphone 
except  at  a  safe  distance  on  the  platform  of  large 
meetings.  The  temerity  with  which  I  crashed  into 
this  predicament  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Barnum's 
species  who  rush  in  where  celestial  beings  fear  to 
tread.  The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  if  I  pulled 
through  it  anyone  can. 

Beginning  with  that  first  night  of  broadcasting, 
my  new  world  of  thrilling  adventure,  new  experi- 
ences and  happiness  opened  to  me.  Fortunately 
I  chose  for  my  first  story  one  with  which  I  was 
familiar,  having  heard  it  told  really  well  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hanley.  I  was  instructed  not  to  stand 
too  near  the  microphone  nor  yet  too  far  away  and 
not  to  speak  too  loudly  nor  yet  too  softly — a  very 
specific  course  on  an  uncharted  sea.  What  I  actu- 
ally did  was  to  speak  in  my  usual  conversational 
tone  of  voice  with  my  mouth  about  a  foot  away 


from  the  microphone.  My  later  experience  proved 
this  combination  to  be  very  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  and  I  believe  that  it  would  prove  right 
for  most  people.  Broadcasting  stations  have  a  dial 
instrument  which  measures  the  carrying  power 
of  the  tone  of  a  voice  and  so  by  a  little  experi-  • 
menting  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  discover  the  right 
tone  of  voice  and  distance  from  the  microphone. 

After  I  had  finished  my  first  story,  not  without 
many  misgivings  as  to  its  effectiveness  on  my 
little  listeners,  the  station  announcer  cast  what  I 
believed  would  be  the  final  blow  to  my  downfall  by 
asking  those  who  enjoyed  the  story  to  write  me  a 
letter  in  care  of  the  station.  There  was  nothing 
for  me  to  do  in  the  face  of  this  situation  but  to  go 
back  to  the  station  the  next  night  and  and  out 
what  had  happened — and,  incidentally,  *v!th  an- 
other story  ready  in  case  the  effect  of  the  first 
one  had  not  been  too  disastrous  and  if  there  might 
be  one  or  two  little  letters  on  which  to  hang  a 
thread  of  hope.  There  were,  fortunately, 
quite  a  few  letters,  actually,  1  think  about  a 
dozen.  So  the  second  story  wen!  on  the  air 
and  it  seemed  to  "tell"  easier.  Then  the  keen 
enjoyment  of  it  began  to  grow  on  rue  for  I 
knew  that  somewhere  out  there  in  the  night  were 
sleepy  children  gathered  around  the  family  radio 
and  eager  little  ears  waiting  for  my  story  and 
that  I  was  the  means  of  making  them  a  little 
happier  by  painting  old  pictures  or  new  ones 
or  by  a  glimpse  into  fairyland. 

The  next  day  the  number  of  letters  waiting 
for  me  at  WBRE  almost  doubled  and  from  then 
on  the  little  flood  of  envelopes  of  all  sizes,  colors 
and  shapes,  but  nearly  all  scribbled  by  childish 
hands,  steadily  increased  until  I  had  to  install 
a  filing  system  at  the  office  to  keep  track  of  them. 
Some  nights  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty 
letters  and  I  have  in  all  five  or  six  hundred.  This 
became  my  new  world  of  adventure — the  whole 
realm  of  childhood  en  masse  and  individually  re- 
opened. It  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences 
of  my  life.  Although  we  have  some  fifty  play- 
grounds in  our  system,  never  before  had  the 
opportunity  for  direct  and  personal  contact  with 
so  many  children  come  to  me.  The  play- 
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grounds  did  not  afford  it  because  the  routine 
of  administrative  work  kept  me  so  constantly  at 
my  desk.  All  of  my  letters  I  read  over  the  radio 
the  same  day  they  were  received.  The  writer  was 
introduced  to  all  the  other  listeners  and  as  I  read 
the  letter  I  talked  to  the  writer,  commenting  on  the 
childhood  events  that  it  told  of.  Thus  it  amounted 
to  a  little  friendly  chat  with  each  writer  about 
so  very  many,  many  things !  Soon  I  found  that  I 
was  consuming  as  much  time  with  my  letters  and 
chats  as  I  was  with  my  storytelling  which  usually 
ran  about  twenty  minutes. 

To  sustain  childhood's  interest,  I  adopted  a 
birthday  plan  and  asked  my  listeners  to  tell  me 
in  their  letters  when  their  birthdays  came.  And 
so  each  night  there  were  many  congratulations  to 
be  extended  over  the  radio  along  with  birthday 
inquiries  as  to  presents,  cakes,  parties  and  all  sorts 
of  things.  I  think  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  the 
spell  of  it  grew  on  me  so  that  I  found  myself 
at  the  broadcasting  station  every  night  regardless 
of  engagements  or  other  work.  And  why  not? 
Every  day  was  someone's  birthday  and  that  little 
someone  would  be  disappointed  if  I  were  not  there. 
There  were  requests  for  special  stories  on  cer- 
tain nights  because  some  girl  or  boy  would  be 
having  a  birthday  party,  a  kind  of  a  radio  birth- 
day party,  and  it  seemed  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
they  have  their  favorite  story  told  for  their  guests 
at  the  party.  I  worked  out  a  system  of  indexing 
birthdays  and  every  evening  before  going  to  the 
station  I  referred  to  this  index  so  that  no  birth- 
day would  be  missed.  Many  letters  gave  me  the 
birthdays  of  the  whole  family  and  this  brought  up 
a  new  problem  because  the  usual  size  of  families 
in  our  part  of  the  country  is  large,  almost  any- 
where from  six  to  sixteen.  One  very  poor  little 
girl  in  a  very  large  family  wrote  me  that  she  could 
not  have  a  birthday  party  or  cake  because  they 
were  too  poor  but  she  hoped  that  her  fairy  god- 
mother might  send  her  just  a  little  cake.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  were  other  and  more  fortun- 
ate children  listening  who  delighted  in  the  role 
of  fairy  godmother  and  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  got  her  birthday  cake.  Another  girl  of 
eight  wrote  me  during  the  coal  strike  that  her 
father  had  gone  to  another  city  in  search  of  work, 
that  her  mother  was  ill  with  heart  trouble  and 
that  she  was  taking  care  of  mother  and  the  house. 
Later,  this  little  girl,  Alice,  was  herself  taken  to 
the  hospital  for  a  mastoid  operation.  I  went  to 
see  her  there  and  afterward  when  she  was  taken 
home  and  we  have  become  great  friends.  When 


summer  came,  Alice  frequently  brought  me  bou- 
quets of  wild  flowers  for  my  desk  which  she 
gathered  in  the  fields  near  her  home. 

There  was  one  thing  that  struck  me  about  all 
of  my  letters.  Each  writer  seemed  to  feel  that 
I  had  been  talking  just  to  him  or  to  her  in  particu- 
lar and  in  exclusion  of  all  others.  They  generally 
wrote,  "/  enjoyed  your  story  last  night,"  etc., 
and  "won't  you  please  tell  me  the  story  of  The 
Three  Bears,  or  whatever  the  requested  story 
might  have  been.  The  first  person  singular  was 
nearly  always  used.  This  may  be  due  partly  to 
the  intimate  touch  which  the  radio  gives,  also  per- 
haps to  some  extent  to  my  method.  Many  of  my 
letters  were  the  first  ones  ever  written  by  the 
children.  Often  I  wished  for  the  services  of  a 
handwriting  expert  in  deciphering  them.  But 
therein  lay  their  charm  and  naive  appeal.  They 
had  their  humorous  side  as  well  as  their  pathos. 
I  was  told  of  the  antics  of  the  family  pets  dur- 
ing the  story  hour  and  their  names  or  how  the 
dog  howled  or  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  in 
listening.  There  were  frank  confessions  of  mis- 
demeanors and  the  punishment  meted  out  and  of 
how  mothers  agreed  that  the  only  time  in  the 
whole  day  the  young  writers  were  quiet  or  good 
was  during  the  bedtime  story  hour.  There  were 
letters  about  wet  feet,  colds,  measles,  whooping 
cough,  hundred  percent  marks  at  school,  the  ar- 
rival of  baby  brothers  and  sisters,  new  puppies 
and  kittens,  invitation  to  birthday  parties,  coast- 
ing parties  out  in  the  country  and  very  often, 
especially  from  the  little  girls  "lots  of  love"  and 
many  scribbled  crosses  which,  I  believe,  are  the 
conventional  correspondence  code  sign  for  kisses. 
And  when  Spring  came  over  our  hills,  we  had 
radio  contests  as  to  who  would  see  the  first  blue- 
bird, robin,  bobolink  and  all  of  our  other  feathered 
friends  when  they  were  due  to  arrive  from  the 
southland.  A  number  of  girls  in  the  eighth  grade 
of  one  of  our  public  schools  wrote  me  that  their 
teacher  had  given  them  a  writing  lesson  on  one 
of  my  stories  and  so,  as  a  reward  for  merit,  I  in- 
vited the  teacher  to  bring  the  girl  making  the 
best  mark  to  the  station  and  broadcast  a  story,  this 
the  girl  did  very  well. 

The  requests  for  favorite  stories  contained  in 
many  of  my  first  letters  gave  me  the  thought  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  find  out  from  quite  a 
large  number  of  children  what  kind  of  stories  were 
most  popular.  So  in  signing  off  each  night  the 
announcer  asked  the  children  to  request  their 
favorite  stories.  I  soon  realized  the  impossi- 
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bility  of  telling  all  of  the  stories  requested,  but  the 
plan  served  in  collecting  some  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  stories  children  like.  Already,  I 
had  acquired  a  small  library  of  story  books  and 
enlisted  the  cheerfully  given  help  of  the  librarian 
in  the  junior  department  of  our  public  library.  I 
should  also  add  that,  to  perfect  my  technique  at 
the  outset,  I  read  several  books  on  the  art  of  story- 
telling, studying  the  methods  carefully  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  my  use,  combining  theory  and  prac- 
tice. I  learned  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to 
begin  a  story,  of  suspense,  imagery,  the  senses, 
unity,  character,  familiarity,  simplicity,  surprise, 
tempo,  modulation,  sustained  interest  and  climax. 

The  statistics  I  compiled,  based  on  about  five 
hundred  letters,  show  that  the  old  fairy  tales 
of  our  own  childhood  are  still  the  ranking 
favorites  with  the  children  of  today.  They 
are  the  old  masterpieces  of  Perrault,  Grimm 
and  Andersen.  Among  those  oftenest  re- 
quested in  this  group  are  Red  Riding  Hood,  Cin- 
derella, Hansel  and  Gretel,  Three  Bears,  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,  Snow-white  and  Rose-red,  Gold- 
ilocks, Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Puss  in  Boots, 
Ugly  Duckling,  Three  Little  Pigs,  Seven  Little 
Kids,  Diamonds  and  Toads,  Thumbling,  and  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer.  This  indicates  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  inheritance  and  tradition  in  modern 
story  telling. 

Next  in  popularity  come  animal  stories  of  all 
kinds,  represented  by  those  of  the  Uncle  Remus 
type,  Little  Red  Hen,  Brahmin,  Tiger  and  Jackal 
and  The  Whdle  and  the  Elephant.  There  is  some 
duplication  here  with  the  fairy  tale  animal  stories. 
Then  comes  the  hero  story  group  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  stories  with  a  heart-throb  or  moral  such 
as  the  beautiful  stories  of  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, Oscar  Wilde  and  others.  After  these  come 
some  general  groupings  of  legend,  folk  lore  and 
history. 

It  came  back  to  me  in  many  ways  that  the 
stories,  especially  the  fairy  tales,  were  captur- 
ing the  interest  of  the  grown-ups.  This  confirmed 
a  belief  that  I  have  always  cherished  that  we 
never  grow  too  old  for  fairy  tales  and  that  it 
would  do  every  one  good  to  pick  up  Grimm  or 
Andersen  once  in  a  while  and  find  fascinating  re- 
lease from  realism  in  the  realm  of  childhood's 
imaginings.  Business  men,  for  whom  I  would 
never  suspect  a  fairytale's  charm,  often  dropped 
into  my  office  or  stopped  me  on  the  street  to  tell 
me  genially  of  their  own  as  well  as  their  children's 
delight  in  a  certain  story.  The  letters,  too,  told  of 
the  enjoyment  of  parents,  aunts,  uncles,  grand- 


parents and  older  brothers  and  sisters.  I  remem- 
ber a  child's  letter  about  Grandpa  Farrell  who 
was  seventy  years  old  and  Grandma  Farrell  who 
was  almost  as  old  never  missing  a  story.  It  may 
have  been  because  of  my  reaching  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  grown-ups  as  well  as  through  per- 
sonal choice  that  I  never  used  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  and  the  simple  jingles  for  very  little  chil- 
dren which  appeal  chiefly  through  the  sound  of 
words. 

The  more  popular  stories  had  to  be  repeated 
several  times  and  I  usually  set  a  date  several 
days  ahead  for  the  telling  so  that  all  of  the  chil- 
dren who  had  requested  them  might  be  expectantly 
listening  in.  After  signing  off  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  a  mother  called  me  on  the  telephone 
to  say  that  her  son  was  crying  his  eyes  out  be- 
cause he  had  asked  to  hear  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 
and  their  radio  had  broken  down  just  as  I  began. 
So  I  told  the  heartbroken  lad  the  story  over  the 
telephone  and  he  went  off  to  bed  happy.  There 
was  scarcely  a  night  that  I  could  leave  the  sta- 
tion without  saying  an  extra  good-night  on  the 
telephone  to  several  children. 

I  remember  a  father  calling  me  one  night  from 
across  the  river  in  Kingston  to  tell  me  how  much 
the  stories  helped  in  getting  the  children  to  go 
quickly  and  peacefully  to  bed.  He  was  a  widower 
and  struggling  helplessly  with  the  more  or  less 
customary  rebellion  of  his  motherless  flock  against 
the  bedtime  hour.  He  told  me  that  after  my 
usual  "Good-night  and  pleasant  dreams ! — Now 
let's  see  who  will  be  the  first  in  bed,"  his  children 
scampered  off  without  a  murmur  because  they 
pictured  all  of  the  other  boys  and  girls  in  the 
world  hurrying  to  bed. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  question  as  to  what  is 
the  best  bedtime  story  hour.  Frankly,  I  should 
not  like  to  prescribe  any  definite  hour  for  I  believe 
that  the  selection  should  be  guided  by  local  condi- 
tions, customs  and  the  time  of  nightfall.  Last 
winter  I  began  at  7:30  and  finished  about  8:15. 
This  is  a  pretty  hard  hour  for  the  storyteller 
especially  if  he  happens  to  be  a  recreation  worker 
with  several  other  things  going  on  in  the  evening. 
I  believe  it  is  a  little  too  late  for  the  children 
from  four  to  seven  years  of  age  whose  retiring 
hour  is  generally  from  6:30  to  7:30,  although  it 
does  very  well  for  the  children  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  of  age  whose  bedtime  ranges  from 
7 :30  to  8 :30.  This  winter  I  am  beginning  at  6 :30 
which  I  believe  strikes  a  better  average.  As  nearly 
as  we  can  estimate,  there  are  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  station,  somewhere  be- 
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tween  eight  and  ten  thousand  children  from  four 
to  twelve  years  of  age  listening  to  the  bedtime 
story  every  night. 

It  is  this  wide  range  of  ages  in  his  listeners  that 
presents  a  real  problem  to  the  radio  storyteller  in 
the  selection  and  telling  of  the  stories.  No  play- 
ground storyteller  would  attempt  to  hold  the  in- 
terest of  a  child  of  twelve  with  the  same  story  that 
would  be  required  for  a  five-year-old,  nor  could 
it,  if  used,  be  told  in  the  same  way  to  both.  The 
solution,  I  believe,  lies  in  reaching  the  majority 
through  striking  a  happy  medium  both  in  the 
selection  of  stories  and  in  the  way  of  telling  them. 
To  do  this,  careful  preparation  of  each  story  is 
necessary.  The  way  it  is  to  be  told,  even  to  the 
words  and  phrasing  should  be  thought  out  in  ad- 
vance. I  found  it  helpful  to  prepare  notes  on  a 
separate  sheet  or  on  the  margin  or  between  the 
lines  of  the  printed  page  or  even  to  rewrite  all  or 
parts  of  the  story  as  I  wanted  to  use  it.  These  I 
keep  beside  me  as  I  tell  the  story.  The  micro- 
phone is  a  very  neutral  sort  of  listener  and  not  at 
all  as  critical  as  a  visible  audience  would  be  of  a 
speaker's  reference  to  notes. 

To  a  limited  extent  I  have  been  guided  in  the 
selection  of  stories  by  my  letters.  This  amounts 
to  a  process  of  elimination  for  I  could  not  begin 
to  meet  all  of  the  requests.  Furthermore,  I  have 
my  own  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  stories  I  should  tell 
and  their  influence  and  value  in  molding  childhood 
imagination  and  ideals. 

For  example,  I  had  many  requests  for  "Jack  the 
Giant  Killer"  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the 
most  gory,  harrowing,  blood-curdling  and  mar- 
row-chilling story  ever  told.  It  possesses  little  or 
no  merit  unless  it  be  to  thrill  self-assertive  boys 
of  Dr.  Lee's  "Big  Injun"  age.  I  believe  that  its 
influence  on  young  or  sensitive  children  is  posi- 


tively dangerous.  And  still  the  requests  for  "Jack 
the  Giant  Killer"  kept  coming  in.  One  impatient 
lad  of  nine  wrote  me  that  his  little  baby  sister  of 
lour  years  liked  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  very  much 
and  would  I  please  tell  it  for  her.  I  suspected  him 
of  plotting  and  found  he  had  previously  written 
me  on  his  own  behalf  to  the  same  effect  but  with- 
out results. 

So,  at  length  I  yielded  and  told  "Jack  the  Giant 
Killer"  prefacing  it  with  a  frank  statement  to 
parents  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  story,  why  I  had 
yielded  and  what  I  intended  doing  to  produce  a 
permanent  cure  for  the  story.  Then  I  told  it  in 
a  manner  to  make  little  spines  quiver  and  every 
nerve  tingle.  I  put  in  all  of  the  trimmings,  the 
moans  and  shrieks  of  the  victims,  the  vivid  terror 
of  every  terrifying  ordeal.  I  made  those  ferocious 
giants  live  and  the  earth  tremble  under  their  tread 
and  thunderous  threats  of  torture,  bloodshed  and 
murder.  After  signing  off  I  chortled  guiltily  with 
visions  of  lights  burning  all  night  in  nurseries  and 
children's  rooms.  The  next  day  I  received  letters 
telling  me  of  bad  dreams  but  there  were  no  more 
requests  for  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer." 

I  have  been  asked  about  the  benefits  of  radio 
storytelling  to  a  recreation  program.  Perhaps  I 
have  given  a  glimpse  of  them  in  a  general  way 
but  I  believe  that  their  sum  total  is  greater  than 
that  derived  from  any  other  one  thing  in  the 
program.  It  combines  service,  adventure  and 
gratification.  What  could  bring  more  happiness 
than  a  card  of  Easter  greeting  I  received  from 
an  anonymous  writer  with  these  words  written 
across  it:  "To  dear  Uncle  Playground — I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  how  old  I  am,  but  we  listen  to 
your  stories  every  night.  We  love  your  voice  and 
your  laugh.  God  bless  you  for  all  your  kindness 
to  us  all." 


Pioneering  for  Play  in  Boston* 


BY 


ELLEN  TOWER 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

To  talk  of  playground  beginnings,  I  should  re- 
mind those  of  our  guests  whose  memories  are 
long  of  a  little  society  that  flourished  from  1885 
for  twenty  years  or  more. 

Its  three  honored  presidents  were  Dr.  Francis 
Minot,  Dr.  John  Homans,  2nd,  and  Dr.  James  J. 
Minot.  Its  founder,  and  moving  spirit,  was  Mrs. 
Kate  Gannett  Wells.  She  was  Chairman  of  its 
Executive  Committee  throughout  its  term  of  ser- 
vice, and  was  the  dynamo  that  kept  its  wheels  in 
rapid  and  efficient  motion.  This  association  had 
many  activities  and  we  felt  that  we  did  good  work 
and  helped  humanity  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
mode  of  living. 

It  was  in  1886  that  Dr.  Zakrzewska  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Wells,  chairman  of  our  Executive  Committee, 
asking  if  the  Association  could  not  arrange  to  place 
sand  piles  in  which  children  might  dig  and  play,  in 
the  public  parks  of  Boston  as  was  done  in  Berlin. 
There,  she  said,  the  boys  and  girls,  rich  and  poor, 
princeling  and  peasant,  played  together  under  the 
supervision  of  the  police. 

This  seemed  rather  idyllic,  but,  nothing  daunted, 
we  dumped  three  loads  of  yellow  sand  in  three 
dark  corners  of  the  North  End,  and  they  were 
much  enjoyed  by  the  babies  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  next  year  there  were  ten  heaps  of  yellow 
sand  in  the  grounds  of  institutions  or  near  by 
where  the  little  children  were  watched  over  by 
the  officials  or  inmates;  and  we  called  them  Sand 
Gardens. 

The  following  year  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Sand  Garden  Committee  was  touring  the  city,  in 
search  of  more  obscure  corners,  she  chanced  to 
pass  a  school  yard — wide,  clean,  airy,  enclosed 
and  always  shady  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
building.  What  possibilities  were  there  for  a 
glorified  Sand  Garden! 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
she  told  of  her  discovery  and  drew  a  picture  of 
thousands  of  children,  in  many  or  all  of  the  school 
yards,  happily  occupied,  trained  and  taught  by 
competent  matrons,  provided  with  swings  and  tilts, 
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with  toys,  books,  games  and  work ;  of  happiness 
and  joy  and  therefore  virtue  and  righteousness ; 
of  the  whole  community  reformed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  boys  and  girls  themselves  made  true  and 
noble  by  the  influences  surrounding  them  in  our 
playgrounds ! 

I  fear  that  even  the  great  success  of  the  present 
National  Playground  Association  has  not  wrought 
the  miracle  of  which  she  dreamed.  The  Executive 
Committee  was  appreciative  and  cordial  and  at 
once  applied  to  the  School  Committee  for  per- 
mission to  use  such  School  yards  as  were  suitable 
for  playgrounds. 

Consent  was  granted  willingly  and  seven  yards 
equipped  with  big  sand  pens  with  covers  that 
were  locked  at  night,  with  some  toys  and  plenty  of 
pails  and  shovels,  were  opened,  I  think,  for  only 
four  days  in  the  week.  The  matrons  then  and 
afterwards  were  chosen  for  their  force  of  char- 
acter, tact,  love  of  children,  patience,  and  their 
ability  to  sing.  Soon  kindergarten  teachers  were 
engaged,  as  their  skill  in  games  and  knowledge  of 
handicrafts  were  most  important. 

The  playgrounds  were  supervised  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Committee  but  visiting 
school  yards  on  hot  summer  days  was  difficult 
for  many  who  lived  out  of  town,  and  a  general 
superintendent  was  found  necessary,  to  supple- 
ment their  work.  The  children  were  contented 
and  interested  after  they  became  accustomed  to 
kindness,  but  in  the  beginning  the  boys  usually 
dodged  a  possible  blow  when  approached  by  a 
grown  up. 

In  1890,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Randall  and  Miss  Bemis  of  Medford,  who  were 
members  of  our  Playground  Committee,  a  play 
room  was  opened  for  the  winter  in  an  unoccupied 
school  building  on  Sheaf  e  Street. 

In  1891  by  the  help  of  other  hands  and  hearts 
and  $550.00  given  by  the  Saturday  Morning  Club, 
"The  Children's  House"  was  established  in  Par- 
menter  Street.  In  the  following  year  that  was 
incorporated  in  the  North  End  Union,  of  which 
Mr.  Samuel  Hubbard  was  Superintendent.  Year 
by  year  the  attendance  increased  at  the  play- 
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grounds.  It  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  money. 
Every  dollar  added  to  the  subscriptions  brought 
automatically  a  new  child  to  the  yards. 

During  the  whole  period  of  our  management 
the  cost  per  child  per  season  was  a  little  less  than 
one  dollar.  In  1898  I  have  a  record  of  Mr.  Lee 
speaking  at  our  Annual  Meeting  which  shows 
that  we  were  gaining  in  favor  and  in  1902  I  find 
I  quoted  Mr.  Lee's  "a  boy  without  a  playground 
is  father  to  the  man  without  a  job"  and  Jacob 
Riis's  "joyless  children  do  not  make  good  men." 
In  1899  under  Mayor  Quincy  the  School  Com- 
mittee granted  "three  thousand  dollars  for  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  opening  of  certain  school 
yards  during  the  summer  vacation  to  be  spent  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Emergency 
and  Hygiene  Association." 

Then  we  became  of  interest  to  the  world,  and 
twenty-one  school  yards  were  used,  the  daily  at- 
tendance rose  in  1900  to  4,390  and  the  expenses 
were  $4280.00.  Salaries  amounted  to  $2942.34. 

In  1901  the  Gymnasium  at  Charlesbank — the 
first  open  air  gymnasium  in  the  world — was 
opened  and  the  M.  E.  &  H.  Association  was  asked 
by  the  Park  Commission  to  take  charge  of  the 
Women's  Department.  Many  members  of  the 
Playground  Committee  aided  in  this  task  but  the 
chief  .burden  fell  on  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells 
and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Williams.  In  1901  we  under- 
took to  study  the  gang  by  employing  two  young 
men  to  entertain  older  boys  in  a  separate  yard 
and  Dana  Brown  to  look  after  the  young  ruffians 
of  twelve  and  fourteen  at  Hancock  School.  Mr. 
Brown  was  expected  to  live  in  the  neighborhood,  to 
loaf  about  the  corners  at  night  with  the  boys  and 
to  reserve  for  himself  only  so  much  time  as  was 
necessary  to  preserve  his  physical  health  and 
mental  balance.  A  number  of  gentlemen  agreed 
to  visit  him  at  intervals  to  remind  him  that  he 
belonged  to  their  world.  The  boys  thought  it 
natural  for  him  to  live  near  his  work,  the  play- 
ground, and  felt  that  he  was  a  friend  without  an 
ulterior  motive — even  a  good  one.  Unfortunately 
he  was  called  away  to  fill  an  important  position 
in  Philadelphia  and  left,  he  wrote  us  afterwards, 
"with  a  grand  send-off  from  200  boys."  The 
next  morning  his  boys  appeared  as  usual  at  the 
gate  of  the  yard  and  were  surprised  to  be  told  by 
the  matrons,  who  had  four  hundred  small  people 
of  their  own  to  look  after,  that  they  could  not 
enter.  Mr.  Brown  had  gone  and  they  were  too 
big  for  Sand  Gardens. 

Determined  to  get  in  they  insisted  that  they 


were  very  small,  and  finally,  to  make  a  definite  dis- 
tinction, were  told  that  only  little  fellows  wearing 
knickerbockers  were  admitted.  The  next  morning 
the  same  group  drew  up  in  a  row  before  the  gate, 
arrayed  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  of  short  trousers 
and  knickerbockers.  The  matrons  laughed  but 
answered  once  more — "No,  you  are  too  big,"  then 
the  persistent  boys  pointed  to  one  of  their  own 
mates  already  within  the  circle,  and  were  met  by 
the  explanation  that  he  was  "taking  care  of  his 
little  sister,  no  big  boy  can  come  in  unless  he 
carries  a  baby."  The  crowd  melted,  an  hour 
passed  and  the  urchins  again  stood  triumphantly 
before  the  matrons,  each  bearing  aloft  a  baby, 
one  of  them  only  two  months  old,  and  all  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion.  This  broke  down  the 
guard  of  the  matrons  and  the  boys  marched  in 
to  remain  "just  as  long  as  they  held  the  babies  in 
their  arms."  Needless  to  say  those  babies  were 
soon  returned  to  their  mothers  and,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  those  youngsters  made  no  more  disturb- 
ance. 

The  best  friends  of  the  matrons  and  the  chil- 
dren were  the  police.  In  the  beginning  they  were 
pessimistic  and  discouraging.  "It  can't  be  done," 
they  said;  but  soon  their  attitude  changed  and 
they  became  our  defenders  and  protectors.  The 
cop  is  so  important  in  the  life  of  the  street  boy 
that  the  appeal  to  him  is  constant.  One  little  girl 
advising  a  teacher  in  regard  to  an  unruly  brother 
said,  "No,  don't  tell  father  or  mother.  He  is  a 
bold  one,  he  is — tell  the  cop."  But  another  boy 
of  14  announced  that  he  "was  not  afraid  of  a 
Cop" — he  had  been  arrested  five  times  already. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  repeat  an  old  tale 
that  I  call  my  favorite  police  story.  Please  re- 
member that  this  was  in  the  Victorian  Era,  when 
Boston  was  an  unfailing  source  of  amusement  to 
the'  New  York  newspapers,  and  the  little  green 
car  ran  down  Marlboro  Street  and  its  conductors 
were  Latin  scholars  and  knew  about  the  Punic 
Wars.  One  hot  summer  day  I  was  visiting  Sand 
Gardens  and,  climbing  into  an  electric  car,  sat 
down  beside  a  blue-coated  policeman.  He  had 
rather  a  grand  air  but  my  courage  was  good  and, 
thinking  his  beat  might  be  near  one  of  the  yards 
I  spoke  to  him,  explained  my  mission,  and  asked 
his  assistance  and  cooperation,  saying  that  the 
matrons  were  annoyed  by  the  older  boys  and  side- 
walk loafers  but  that  the  "little  children  were  all 
right." 

"No,  madame,"  he  replied,  "the  little  children 
are  not  all  right.  They  have  not  the  conditions, 
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madame,  they  have  not  the  conditions."  Then 
lifting  his  head  he  continued,  "Athens,  Greece, 
had  a  great  people  because  they  looked  on  noble 
buildings  and  beautiful  statues.  What  can  you 
expect  of  South  Boston?" 

Some  of  our  matrons  applied,  some  we  obtained 
by  inquiring  at  kindergarten  training  schools  and 
at  Sargent's  gymnasium.  Many  of  them  were 
teachers  who  wearied  of  the  idleness  of  the  long 
vacation,  and  who  were  eager  to  earn  money. 
When  it  was  known  that  instead  of  becoming  ex- 
hausted— although  the  first  weeks  were  hard — the 
matrons  improved  in  health  and  looks — the  sum- 
mer tan  was  often  becoming — there  was  no  diffi- 
culty except  in  making  a  selection. 

We  got  along  with  the  janitors.  Extremely 
well.  Most  of  them  objected  to  us  very  strongly 
in  the  beginning  but  soon  became  interested,  were 
kind  to  the  children  and  helpful  to  the  matrons. 
One  man  came  early  to  remove  the  heavy  covers 
from  the  sand  box  and  returned  later  to  put  them 
on  again  because  he  "could  not  allow  a  lady  to 
do  that."  Several  refused  the  small  fee  we  of- 
fered at  the  end  of  the  season  saying — "No,  you 
need  it  for  the  children,  spend  it  for  them." 

One  janitor  was  useful  in  his  own  yard  in  the 
morning  and  took  his  little  grandchild  to  another 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  meantime  all  around  us  playgrounds  were 
arising.  The  National  Playground  Association 
was  started.  All  the  great  cities  and  many  towns, 
most  of  whom  had  come  to  Boston  for  suggestions 
and  information,  were  planning  for  open  spaces, 
for  parks  and  public  playgrounds.  The  seed 
sown  by  humble  hands  was  bearing  fruit. 

The  generous  dole  from  the  School  Committee 
continued  for  only  two  years.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings,  from  whose  funds  (I  think, 
but  I  am  not  sure)  the  $3,000  was  drawn,  were 
said  to  have  remarked  that  if  they  paid  for  the 
playgrounds  they  preferred  to  manage  them,  which 
was  certainly  natural.  In  the  records  of  the 
M.  E.  &  H.  Association  I  find  this  entry — "The 
School  Committee,  thinking  that  the  time  draws 
near  when  play  should  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  education,  and  that,  therefore,  the  play- 
grounds and  vacation  schools  should  be  alike  un- 
der the  direction  of  our  own  Board,  declined  to 
bestow  money  on  the  M.  E.  &  H.  Association"; 
but  they  promised  to  provide  four  playgrounds  in 
connection  with  the  vacation  schools.  They  also 
opened  later  twenty-one  yards  for  the  use  of  the 
children  but  only  slight  supervision.  This  was 


the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  end  for  which  we 
had  been  working.  At  last  the  city  was  rousing 
itself  to  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
playgrounds. 


San  Francisco  Protests 

In  the  February  issue  of  THE  PLAYGROUND 
there  appeared  an  article  telling  about  the  Tennis 
Tournament  held  during  December  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  which  the  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Board  claimed  "to  be  the  only  outdoor  tennis 
tournament  held  at  this  time  of  the  year."  The 
San  Francisco  Playground  Commission  cannot 
agree  to  this !  Miss  Veda  B.  Young,  secretary  of 
the  Commission,  has  written  that  between  Octo- 
ber, 1926,  and  February,  1927,  the  Commission 
held  its  eighth  annual  outdoor  tennis  tournament 
in  which  2,030  were  entered.  The  tournament 
was  divided  into  eight  classes,  four  for  girls  and 
four  for  boys. 

Class       I     Children  through  11  years. 
II          "  "         12  and  13 

III  "  "         14  and  15 

IV  "         16  and  17 
Tennis  certificates  were  given  each  winner  in 

his  respective  class  on  each  playground. 

Miss  Young  gives  the  following  interesting 
information  about  the  growth  of  the  sport. 

The  first  tournament  was  held  in  1919  with 
255  entrants. 

Second   Annual   Tournament  1920  548 

Third  "  "          1921  972 

Fourth         "  "        .1922        1,742 

Fifth  "  1923        2,064 

Sixth  "  "          1924        2,101 

Seventh        "  1925        2,001 

Eighth         "  1926        2,030 

San  Francisco  has  adopted  the  plan  of  holding 

tournaments  between   September  and  February, 

so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  annual  spring  pageant 

and  May  festival.     If  they  were    held    in    the 

spring  as    formerly,   the   entries,   it   is  believed, 

would  be  still  greater. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  values  that  come  from  the 
playground  are  the  social  and  moral  ones:  social 
adaptation,  open-mindedness  to  the  viewpoints  of 
others,  ability  to  win  without  boasting,  to  lose 
without  rancor,  to  put  team  play  above  triumph, 
cooperation  above  selfishness. 

— EUGENE  RANDOLPH  SMITH. 
From  the  Detroit  Educational  Bulletin  for  March.  1927. 


Leisure  and  Crime* 


BY 

CHARLES  PLATT,  Pn.D 
President  of  the  National  Probation  Association 


I  am  interested  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  I  am  interested  in  the  salvaging 
of  delinquents.  I  have  given  much  study  to  these  problems  and,  as  a  result  of  this  study,  I 
feel  sure  that  the  cultivation  of  healthful  play  is  one  of  the  first  social  duties.  I  know 
that  juvenile  delinquency  in  our  large  cities  increases  in  direct  ratio  with  the  distance 
from  a  playground.  I  know  that  playgrounds  keep  children  out  of  the  juvenile  courts.  I 
know  that  juvenile  delinquency,  as  I  have  just  been  saying,  is,  in  intention  at  least,  but  an 
expression  of  misdirected  play,  and  I  know  that  this  play,  when  properly  directed,  prevents 
this  delinquency.  I  know,  too,  that  even  after  a  child  has  fallen  into  crime,  it  is  play  that 
is  most  useful  in  recovering  him. 


That  "Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands  to 
do"  has  been  drummed  into  our  ears  as  children 
and  into  the  ears  of  our  grandparents.  One  may, 
it  is  true,  add  to  this  that  Satan  just  now  is  hav- 
ing the  time  of  his  life,  that  he  is  now  being  given 
opportunities  he  never  before  could  have  dreamed 
of ;  but  this,  too,  is  a  commonplace,  the  new 
leisure  has  been  so  much  commented  upon,  the 
lessened  hours  of  work  and  the  greater  freedom 
— the  by-products  of  invention. 

In  my  first  job,  back  in  1890,  I  worked  from 
8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  I  worked  not  five  or  six, 
but  seven  days  a  week.  My  second  job  had  the 
same  hours  and  the  same  clays.  What  a  contrast 
between  the  beginning  of  my  generation  and  now ! 
We  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  leisure  prob- 
lem. We  associated  leisure  with  old  age  and 
decrepitude.  Those  of  us  who  were  interested 
in  educational  matters  and  had  an  idea  that  our 
schools  should  provide  a  cultural  background  for 
life,  thought  chiefly  of  the  value  of  this  to  the 
old  people.  We  were  endeavoring  to  prevent  that 
most  tiresome  condition,  that  of  the  antique  one 
with  no  resources  of  his  own.  There  is  something 
very  trying,  though,  of  course,  also  pitiable,  in  an 
old  person  physically  disabled  but  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  other  than  the  physical  enjoyments  ap- 
propriate to  youth. 

Aristotle,  indeed,  living  in  an  aristocracy,  knew 
of  the  larger  problem.  He  recognized  that  leisure 
itself  must  be  provided  for.  "It  is  evident,"  he 
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says,  "that  to  live  a  life  of  rest  there  are  things 
a  man  must  learn  and  be  instructed  in."  But,  as 
with  so  much  of  the  old  wisdom,  this  thought  of 
his  was  lost  in  the  general  scramble  for  existence 
and  is  only  now  in  the  process  of  re-discovery. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  adage  concerning 
Satan  and  mischief.  This  has  acquired  a  new  im- 
plication. Satan,  it  was  promised,  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  idle  hands.  It  was,  then,  work  that 
was  demanded  to  save  us  from  Satan's  wiles. 

How  is  it  today?  It  seems,  if  we  are  now  to 
keep  Satan  off,  it  must  be  not  with  work  but  with 
play.  Work  has  been  condemned.  The  tradition 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  been,  unfortunately, 
accepted  and  now  all  effort  is  being  made  to  re- 
duce work  to  a  minimum.  But  here  is  a  difficulty. 
Evil  as  work  is  thought  to  be,  the  fact  is  that  man 
through  the  centuries  has  actually  learned  to 
work,  and  he  has  learned  so  well  that  he  has  for- 
gotten how  to  play.  Now,  when  at  last  the  oppor- 
tunity and  necessity  for  play  have  arrived,  he  can 
only  fumble  at  them. 

So  here,  I  say,  is  a  difficulty,  a  dilemma — we 
must  now  play  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  mischief, 
and,  not  knowing  how  to  play,  our  attempts,  in- 
stead, often  lead  us  into  it.  Man,  today,  at  play 
is  at  best  often  foolish,  and  he  may  be  even 
criminal. 

Life  has  become  artificial,  and  play,  too,  has  be- 
come artificial.  We  seek  now  in  our  so-called 
play,  not  a  true  relaxation  or  recreation — we  seek 
a  stimulation.  We  are  never  so  in  need  of  a  rest 
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as  when  we  come  back  from  our  vacations.  We 
have,  I  say,  forgotten  how  to  play.  Even  the 
children  of  the  city — and  this  means  most  chil- 
dren— now  seek  play  in  play  substitutes.  Witness 
the  movies  and  the  host  of  infants  they  hold  in 
bondage. 

But  not  only  have  we  forgotten  how  to  play — 
we  now  generally  hire  others  to  do  it  for  us.  We 
have  even  forgotten  the  principles  of  play.  We 
have,  for  instance,  come  to  consider  victory  as  the 
end,  the  essential,  of  our  sports;  while  the  truly 
important  part — the  play,  itself — has  now  become 
secondary.  A  man  goes  fishing  and  returns  tired 
and  disgusted  because  he  has  made  only  a  small 
catch.  The  true  fisherman  comes  back,  perhaps 
with  no  fish  at  all,  but  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  he  has  had  a  perfect  day.  And  so  it  is  with 
all  other  forms  of  play.  The  real  zest,  the  real 
pleasure,  the  real  value,  are  in  the  play,  itself. 
And  when  we  substitute  the  idea  of  victory,  then 
we  are  really  engaging  in  just  another  form  of 
business.  Moreover  we  become,  thereby,  bad 
losers — and  bad  losers  have  no  claim  to  sports- 
manship, no  matter  how  many  cups  they  may  win. 

Society,  today,  has  many  problems,  but  there" 
are  few  greater  than  this  of  learning  how  to  use 
our  leisure.  We  are  seeking  today  for  the  source 
of  a  hypothetical  crime  wave,  just  as  each  genera- 
tion before  us  has  done,  and,  patriotically,  we  are 
seeking  it  in  the  effects  of  immigration  and  other 
like  causes.  But  might  it  not  be  more  useful, 
even  if  not  quite  so  patriotic,  to  look  for  its  origin 
in  our  own  basic  characteristics? 

Let  me  quote  from  an  article  of  mine  in  the 
Century  Magazine: 

"Our  streets  are  now  filled  with  roving  crowds 
of  the  idle  and  restless.  These  people  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  They  know 
nothing  of  healthful  play;  their  athletics  they  get 
only  from  the  side-lines ;  and  as  for  cultural  diver- 
sions, they  have  for  these  but  a  withering  con- 
tempt. Entertainment,  amusement,  stimulation — 
largely  physical — have  become,  seemingly,  the 
main  quest  in  life. 

"Then  think,  too,  of  the  new  economic  freedom 
of  youth  and  the  resulting  possibility  of  grati- 
fying many  adolescent  desires.  But  adolescent 
desires  never  get  satisfied,  and,  finally,  there  is 
reached  a  point  which  no  honestly  earned  wage 
is  high  enough  to  cover,  and  other  sources  of  in- 
come must  be  discovered." 

Is  there  a  connection  between  leisure  and 
crime  ?  I  should  say  there  is. 


The  excited  brain  makes  extravagant  demands. 
These  youths  know  well  that  if  they  get  only 
what  they  are  truly  worth  they  will  not  get  much. 
So  they  do  not  even  try.  They  learn  no  useful 
trades.  They  turn  at  once  to  the  greater  possi- 
bilities of  crime — a  calling  which,  in  itself,  offers 
many  pleasing  thrills  and  attractions.  We  have 
a  new  criminal  in  the  court  today — no  beetle- 
browed  thug,  but  a  fine,  upstanding  youth  who 
has  gone  into  the  thing  purely  as  a  sporting 
proposition,  promising  large  returns. 

I  have  spoken  of  Satan.  Here  is  a  curious  re- 
flection— a  little  far-fetched,  it  may  be,  but  still 
pertinent.  In  the  early  days,  Satan  was  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  great  deposed  pagan  Gods.  Think 
of  the  roving  crowds  I  have  just  mentioned,  and 
think  especially  of  Saturday.  Saturday  is  the  day 
sacred  to  Saturn.  Is  it  not  now  being  celebrated 
quite  appropriately  by  a  sort  of  Saturnalia,  with 
tumult  and  din,  with  noisy  crowded  highways, 
with  joy-rides  and  excursions  to  amusement 
parks  and  road  houses,  and  by  other  feverish 
search  for  excitement?  Our  week-ends  run  high 
in  accident  mortality  and  in  crime. 

In  our  studies  of  delinquency,  we  have  long 
ago  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  for  any  better- 
ing of  society  we  must  go  back  to  elemental  prin- 
ciples. We  know  now  that  life  is  so  complex 
that  there  can  be  no  simple  formula  for  the  cure 
of  its  evils.  We  have  tried  formulas.  We  have 
tried,  for  instance,  punishment.  We  have  applied, 
at  various  times  in  the  past,  and  for  long  periods, 
every  torture  that  man  and  the  Devil  have  been 
able  to  think  up  between  them.  We  have  even 
tried  killing  our  offenders.  And  while  this  last 
has,  indeed,  succeeded  so  far  as  the  individual  has 
been  concerned — a  successful  hanging  being  al- 
ways a  serious  matter,  one  that  may  be  guaranteed 
to  keep  a  man  from  ever  again  committing  an 
offense — still,  even  this,  as  a  social  and  preventive 
measure,  may  be  considered  to  be  of  doubtful 
value. 

It  is  always  possible,  you  know,  that  brutality 
from  those  in  power  may  be  reflected  by  a  general 
brutality,  and  that  in  endeavoring  to  correct  so- 
ciety's delinquents  by  too  harsh  methods,  we  may 
eventually  do  harm  by  making  society,  itself,  more 
recalcitrant  or  indifferent. 

When  England  hanged  pickpockets,  the  scene 
of  execution  was  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the 
pickpocket  fraternity,  and  many  were  the  ribald 
jibes  hurled  alike  at  the  dangling  victim  and  at 
those  who  had  just  "turned  him  off." 
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But  possibly  the  Devil  has  been  fooling  us. 
After  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  does 
seem  rather  short-sighted  on  our  part  to  have  ex- 
pected a  helpful  cooperation  from  him  when 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  was  to  rob  him  of  sub- 
jects. I  would  suggest  that  something  more 
Christ-like  be  tried — it  might  be  more  useful. 
But,  at  any  rate,  all  that  society  has  seemed  to  get 
from  the  old  performances  is  a  satisfaction  of  a 
sort  that  is  in  itself  peculiarly  primitive  and  un- 
social, and  there  has  been  no  useful  result. 

However,  punishment  is  not  the  only  formula 
that  has  been  tried.  There  have  been  many.  Pre- 
cepts have  been  recited  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  laws  have  been  promulgated. 

~In  our  search  for  a  formula,  we  have  even 
overturned  governments.  Autocracies  and  aristoc- 
racies have  been  replaced  by  democracies  and  by 
attempts  at  socialism,  and  from  these  often — per- 
haps after  a  devastating  plunge  into  anarchy,  we 
have  emerged  to  the  autocracy  again,  to  fascism 
and  despotism. 

What  is  it  that  is  being  sought?  Well,  as  I 
see  it,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  find  some 
way  of  bettering  society  without,  at  the  same  time, 
changing  ourselves.  We  hope  to  make  society  a 
better  place  for  ourselves  to  live  in.  We  are 
shy  of  those  elemental  methods  which  may  involve 
us  in  a  correction  of  our  own  faults,  so  we  gesture 
futilely  in  other  directions. 

Crime  we  may  describe  as  a  result  of  an  im- 
perfect social  adjustment.  It  is  but  the  expres- 
sion of  an  unyielding  ego,  the  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  lead  a  group  life  on  the  individual 
basis,  irrespective  of  others  and  of  others'  rights. 
And  the  fact  is,  of  course,  we  all  begin  life  as 
perfect  egoists — as  babies — and  we  have  to  learn 
to  be  social.  To  get  a  man  capable  of  good  group 
judgment,  a  man  with  self-control,  with  a  high 
regard  for  truth,  with  a  keen  sense  of  honor,  a 
man  who  can  recognize  easily  his  duty  to  others, 
and  do  it — to  get  such  a  man,  the  necessary  so- 
cial patterns  must  be  made  a  part  of  his  educa- 
tion— a  major  part. 

Do  our  schools  provide  what  is  needed  ?  I  have 
my  doubts.  Many,  nowadays,  do,  indeed,  feature 
social  preparation  in  their  prospectuses,  but  the 
practice,  I  fear,  is  often  lacking.  Remember,  I 
am  speaking  of  the  fundamental  character  re- 
quirements, those  that  tend  to  prevent  crime.  One 
does  not  often  hit  a  target  at  which  one  is  not 
aiming. 

Do  our  schools  aim  at  or  even  think  of  prevent- 


ing crime?  Their  instruction,  it  seems,  is  quite 
otherwise  directed.  Their  thought  is  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  self-expression  and  success — and  not 
one  of  these  is  social  in  its  bearing.  Knowledge 
is  not  virtue.  Educate  a  sneak  thief,  and  you  get 
but  a  swindler.  Self-expression  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  a  criminal.  Success  is  what 
we  are  all  after,  the  criminal  along  with  the  rest 
of  us.  The  fraud  bill  of  the  United  States  is 
enormous.  Contrasted  with  it — were  it  not  for 
the  newspaper  display — theft  with  violence  would 
appear  almost  insignificant.  A  one-sided,  wide- 
spread, superficial  education  is  rather  apt  to  work 
out  that  way.  In  short,  our  schools,  which  once, 
in  the  beginning,  were  places  for  instruction  in 
religion,  have  now  become  places  for  instruction 
in  business.  And  this  seems  rather  a  pity. 

But  how  is  it,  then,  all  this  being  so,  that  our 
children  do  manage  to  get  some  social  training? 
Most  of  us  get  along  fairly  well,  or  at  least  we 
are  able  to  keep  out  of  jail.  I  would  explain  this 
happy  fact  as  you  would.  It  is  the  play  life  that 
saves  us — that  remnant  of  play  still  possible  to 
us.  In  spite  of  our  teachers,  we  do  manage  to 
get  a  little  social  education.  We  learn  on  the 
playground  of  the  rights  of  others.  We  learn 
how  to  compete  for  advantage  honestly,  and  we 
even  learn  something  of  making  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves for  the  benefit  of  the  group. 

Honor,  sense  of  duty,  self-control  and  a  strict 
regard  for  truth — these  necessary  attributes  of  a 
normal  social  life,  are,  themselves,  of  the  very 
essence  of  play.  They  are  the  attributes  that 
make  play  possible,  that  make  of  it  a  joyous  un- 
dertaking. See  how  our  language  recognizes 
play's  ethical  worth.  Playing  the  game — fair 
play — good  teamwork — good  sportsmanship — 
these  all  mean  something  pretty  fine.  Do  we  mean 
anything  fine  when  we  speak  of  "good  business  ?" 
We  generally  mean  then  just  something  shrewd, 
something  smart,  something,  indeed,  not  forbid- 
den by  law,  but  something  otherwise  not  at  all 
admirable.  And  here  we  are  now,  arguing  for 
play  as  providing  the  more  desirable  elements  of 
character,  when  our  language  had  recognized  and 
crystallized  that  fact  long  years  ago. 

We  have,  today,  great  schools  freely  contribut- 
ing to  one  side  of  man's  development — the  intel- 
lectual side.  Let  us  now  provide  for  that  other 
and  more  important  side — the  moral  and  social. 
There  would  be  a  real  profit  in  this.  In  the  first 
place,  the  results  would  likely  be  practical  and 
useful.  We  can  never  in  school  get  facts  enough 
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to  cover  all  future  situations.  What  we  need  are 
principles — universal  principles,  play  principles, 
principles  that  can  guide  us  through  all  future 
difficulties.  Then  think,  too,  of  the  greater  ac- 
complishment that  is  possible  with  this  proposed 
moral  education.  There  are  natural  limits  to  in- 
tellectual attainment — the  gods,  themselves,  are 
helpless  with  a  fool — but  morals  may  be  cultivated 
even  when  the  intellect  is  closed.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  emotions  and  habits  and  there  is  nothing 
short  of  idiocy  or  insanity  that  need  stop  us. 
Surely,  then,  play  must  be  quite  as  much  a  com- 
munity responsibility  as  is  the  school,  and  the 
community's  gain  therefrom  might  be  even  great- 
er. But  is  this  today  generally  recognized  ? 

About  one  thousand  million  dollars  are  invested 
in  golf  courses  and  country  clubs  in  this  country. 
The  grownups  have  taken  care  of  themselves. 
But  this  golf-playing  social  crust  of  ours  is  not 
unlike  a  group  of  adults  sitting  around  a  radio  set, 
listening  to  the  bed-time  stories,  the  receivers  on 
their  ears,  while  the  children  of  the  household 
stand  by  disconsolately.  This  is  play,  it  may  be, 
but  it  is  play  so  directed  as  to  have  the  least  pos- 
sible social  value.  The  successful  ones,  those  able 
to  pay  country  club  dues,  are  not  those  who  are 
tempted  to  crime — or  if  they  are,  they  can  easily 
get  away  with  it,  as  their  lockers  at  the  club  house 
will  reveal. 

I  have  read  the  reports  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation. I  have  marvelled  at  the  figures  pre- 
sented. But  there  is  another  way  these  reports 
might  be  written.  They  might  tell,  not  of  the  ac- 
complishment, not  of  the  growth  of  the  play 
movement,  but  rather  of  the  thousands  of  com- 
munities that  have  no  play  facilities.  They  might 
tell  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  who 
get  what  play  they  know  only  in  the  gutter,  on 
the  streets,  dodging  the  police,  breaking  the  law — 
often  even  sacrificing  their  lives  to  satisfy  their 
natural  craving.  And  then  these  reports  might 
tell  of  those  older  children  who  find  their  so-called 
play  only  in  the  movies,  in  the  pool-rooms,  in  the 
vice-conducted  dance  halls. 

The  nearest  most  of  our  city  youths  ever  come 
to  play  is  in  acting  as  bloodthirsty  spectators  at 
some  professional  ball-game  or  prize-fight.  This, 
I  say,  is  the  nearest  they  come — but  just  think  of 
the  distance !  What  these  children  and  youths  get 
is  just  stimulation  and  change.  They  do,  indeed, 
exercise  certain  of  their  elemental  instincts,  but, 
unfortunately,  not  those  that  will  conduce  to  their 
social  development,  not  those  that  will  make  of 


them  better  citizens.  Quite  the  contrary.  Many 
of  these  instincts  so  cultivated  are  socially  com- 
bative and  vicious. 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
true  play  ?  Let  him  then  watch  what  happens  when 
play  is  introduced  into  a  prison.  At  first  the 
prisoners  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Their  efforts 
are  childish,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  very 
young  children,  their  competitions  soon  become 
unfriendly  and  often  end  in  a  fight.  But  how 
eagerly  they  take  to  the  innovation,  and  how  soon 
the  better  spirit  comes.  Like  the  children,  again, 
they  learn  that  a  wrong  attitude  costs  them  too 
dearly ;  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  play,  they 
learn  a  new  attitude.  Surely,  one  feels,  if  these 
boys  had  only  had  this  socializing  experience  a 
little  earlier  in  life,  then  they  might  not  now  be 
where  they  are.  How  significant  and  sad!  We 
say  that  they  are  in  prison  because  they  are  not 
social.  We  might  just  as  truthfully  say  that  they 
are  there  because  they  have  never  learned  how  to 
play. 

In  a  recent  survey  by  Bertha  C.  Reynolds  of 
four  hundred  clinic  children,  80.5  per  cent  were 
found  to  have  suffered  their  mental  or  social 
breakdowns  because  of  something  wrong  in  their 
homes.  And  in  87.7  per  cent  of  these  the  failure 
was  spiritual  rather  than  material,  nearly  one- 
half — 41  -per  cent — being  just  from  lack  of  play. 
Again,  how  significant  and  sad ! 

Play  is  an  instinct,  a  compelling  instinct.  It 
must  find  expression.  Our  juvenile  delinquency 
is  more  often  than  not  just  an  averted  play 
manifestation.  Indeed,  it  may  be  but  play,  itself 
—for  play  is  often  counted  legally  as  a  crime. 
I  have  told  elsewhere  of  four  boys  who  were 
given  sentences  of  sixty  days  each  on  a  road  gang 
for  "shooting  craps."  Just  think  of  it !  Here 
was  a  city  who  provided  nothing  for  its  children 
in  the  form  of  play,  and  yet  it  sent  these  boys,  who 
may  not  have  had  a  criminal  thought  in  their 
heads,  to  serve  with  convicts  in  a  road  gang,  ex- 
posed in  their  dirty  zebra  clothing  to  the  gaze 
of  every  passer-by.  It  deliberately  condemned 
these  boys  to  the  most  vicious  of  personal  con- 
tacts, including  even  all  the  foul  sex  practices 
which  prevail  in  such  groups. 

Well,  here  is  an  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  sin  and  crime.  The  court  here  commit- 
ted a  sin — it  was  only  a  crime  that  was  commit- 
ted by  the  boys.  However,  all  the  same,  it  is  the 
boys  who  join  the  road  gang,  while  the  court  re- 
tires to  the  club  for  a  rubber  of  bridge — and,  in- 
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cidentally,  breaks  there  the  same  law  against 
gambling  that  it  has  just  been  so  gallantly  up- 
holding. 

Consider  automobile  stealing.  Here  is  some- 
thing important — a  form  of  crime  that  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  easy  acceptance  by  the 
public  of  the  idea  that  we  are  having  a  crime 
wave  and  that  somebody  ought  to  do  something 
about  it.  We  do  not  object  seriously  to  theft  at 
a  distance,  to  theft  that  we  cannot  visualize  as 
ever  reaching  ourselves,  but  when  it  comes  so 
near  Home  as  the  stealing  of  automobiles,  then 
we  get  nervous.  But  think  of  this  automobile 
stealing.  Some  of  it  is  undoubtedly  for  profit, 
but  much  of  it  is  not.  Most  of  it,  indeed,  is  in 
response  to  a  subconscious  urge — and  this  is  true 
even  in  many  cases  where  a  profit  is  ultimately 
sought.  Surely  the  fact  that  people  will  mort- 
gage their  homes  in  order  to  buy  a  car,  that  they 
will  go  deeply  in  debt  and  do  without  necessities 
of  food  and  clothing,  is  significant.  From  these 
sacrifices  to  the  sacrifice  of  honesty  is  not  a  long 
step. 

But  consider  the  case  of  youth  alone.  An  au- 
tomobile to  a  boy  is  not  a  mere  machine.  It  is  a 
sort  of  microcosm  of  joy — a  little  world  of  all 
that  he  holds  most  desirable.  It  makes  a  noise 
and  is  dangerous.  It  has  a  wheel  to  turn,  levers 
to  manipulate,  and  wires  to  monkey  with.  But, 
above  all  else,  it  has  power,  and  this  power  be- 
comes but  an  extension  of  himself.  Its  power  is 
his  power;  its  speed  is  his  speed.  It  is  he  who 
makes  it  go,  and  it  goes  where  he  wills.  An  au- 
tomobile and  a  boy — a  flame  and  a  moth. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  For, 
after  all,  we  should  like  to  hold  on  to  our  ma- 
chines. Well,  one  state,  Massachusetts,  has  a 
plan.  It  proposes  to  stop  these  thefts  by  doing 
away  with  its  excellent  probation  service  and  by 
increasing  the  punishment.  Just  think  of  it !  It 
proposes  to  keep  the  moths  from  the  flame  by 
removing  the  fire  screen  and  making  the  flame 
hotter.  But  surely  a  better  plan  would  be  to  just 
lock  the  machines  and  then  provide  the  boys  with 
some  other  attractions,  to  make  the  stealing  diffi- 
cult and  to  keep  the  boys  busy.  Boys  can  be  di- 
verted. Here  is  a  crime  which  is  characteristic- 
ally part  of  the  play  instinct.  Let  us  develop 
other  play.  The  captain  of  a  gang  can  be 
changed  into  the  captain  of  a  team.  He  will  be 
just  as  happy — and  the  neighborhood  will  be  far 
happier. 

But  consider,  too,  those  who  have  already  com- 


mitted the  offense.  Instead  of  being  a  call  for 
the  doing  away  with  probation,  this  automobile 
stealing  is  a  call  for  more  probation  and  better. 
Remember,  probation  is  the  one  practical  effort 
society  has  ever  made  to  recover  its  delinquents 
— the  one  constructive  phase  of  the  State's  whole 
criminal  administration.  And  remember,  too, 
that  probation  is  for  just  such  as  these,  for  boys 
who  are  not  yet  hopelessly  criminal  in  habit. 
Think  of  it  this  way :  Here  is  a  precipice,  a  dan- 
gerous place.  We  make  laws.  We  erect  signs. 
We  promise  punishment  to  anyone  who  falls 
over.  But  we  have  put  up  no  fences  and  we  have 
provided  no  guides.  And  then,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice  is  the  probation  ambulance  service — 
not  very  strong  as  yet,  but  doing  good  work.  Do 
not  let  us  forbid  this  one  effort  to  aid  the  fallen — 
that  would  not  prevent  these  boys  from  tumbling. 
I  am  interested  in  delinquency.  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne  died  yesterday.  The  Ledger  referred 
to  him,  in  this  morning's  issue,  as  follows : 
"Though  a  man  of  education  and  refinement,  Mr. 
Osborne  became  a  prison  reformer." 

Well,  I  am  another  ione  of  the  fallen  ones. 
I  am  interested  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
and  I  am  interested  in  the  salvaging  of  delin- 
quents. I  have  given  much  study  to  these  prob- 
lems and,  as  a  result  of  this  study,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  cultivation  of  healthful  play  is  one  of  the  first 
social  duties.  I  know  that  juvenile  delinquency 
in  our  large  cities  increases  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  distance  from  a  playground.  I  know  that 
playgrounds  keep  children  out  of  the  juvenile 
courts.  I  know  that  juvenile  delinquency,  as  I 
have  just  been  saying,  is,  in  intention  at  least, 
but  an  expression  of  misdirected  play,  and  I  know 
that  this  play,  when  properly  directed,  prevents 
this  delinquency.  I  know,  too,  that  even  after  a 
child  has  fallen  into  crime,  it  is  play  that  is  most 
useful  in  recovering  him. 

In  probation  work,  in  the  readjustment  of  those 
who  have  started  out  wrong,  the  probation  officer 
is  often  well-nigh  helpless  unless  he  can  find  boys' 
clubs  and  playgrounds  to  assist  him.  Psycho- 
paths, even,  are  often  best  handled  through  play, 
and  so  are  the  feeble-minded. 

And,  finally,  I  know  that  in  the  prison,  itself, 
unpleasant  as  it  is  to  give  over  our  old  pleasure 
of  hurting  the  prisoners,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in 
play  alone  that  these  unruly  ones  often  gain  their 
first  concept  of  the  social  relation,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally through  this  alone  that  there  can  be  effected 
with  them  any  social  improvement. 


Recreation  and  Real  Estate 


A  NATIONAL  EFFORT  LAUNCHED  TOWARD  SAVING  PLAY  SPACE  IN  NEW  SUBDIVISIONS 

BY 
MABEL  TRAVIS  WOOD 


To  save  child  lives  and  prevent  costly  mistakes 
in  city  planning,  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  has  launched  an  educa- 
tional program  which  will  probably  extend  over 
two  years.  This  has  as  its  objective  the  setting 
aside  of  adequate  play  space  in  new  real  estate 
developments  throughout  the  country.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  plan  will  be  presented  to  both 
real  estate  dealers  and  to  those  who  buy  homes. 

When  most  of  America  was  a  wilderness,  the 
founders  of  many  of  our  principal  cities  were 
foresighted  enough  to  set  aside  space  for  public 
recreation.  William  Penn,  in  laying  out  Phila- 
delphia in  1862,  reserved  five  public  squares  of 
about  six  acres  each.  Planning  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1847,  Brigham  Young  set  aside  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  about  one  mile,  five  squares  of  ten 
acres  each  for  common  pleasure  grounds.  Many 
Spanish  towns  in  California  and  New  Mexico 
were  built  about  public  squares  or  plazas,  while 
New  England  towns  had  their  "commons." 

But  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  and  com- 
merce blinded  many  towns  and  cities  to  the  con- 
tinued wisdom  of  this  plan.  Block  upon  block 
of  homes,  laid  out  without  any  thought  of  park 
or  public  recreation  space,  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  our  communities. 

Now,  with  the  advance  of  the  park  and  play- 
ground movement,  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
back.  Public  machinery  for  securing  these  neces- 
sary open  spaces  in  new  developments  is  practi- 
cally non-existent.  But  a  number  of  progressive 
realtors  have  been  awaking  to  the  importance  of 
reserving  adequate  recreation  spaces  in  their  sub- 
divisions. And  they  are  finding  that  this  more 
humane  planning  entails  no  loss  to  them.  The 
price  of  the  park  or  playground  area  may  be 
divided  and  added  to  the  cost  of  the  individual 
lots  sold.  Property  values  are  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  the  recreation  area,  and  the  lots  sell 
more  readily. 

William  E.  Harmon  is  among  these  realtors. 
"Never  again,"  he  announced  several  years  ago, 
"shall  we  repeat  the  performance  of  subdividing 


a  large  tract  for  home  building  without  provid- 
ing adequate  space  for  the  children."  Through 
the  Harmon  Foundation,  he  is  cooperating  with 
the  program  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 

In  many  of  the  subdivisions  which  have  been 
investigated,  the  playground  has  been  deeded  to 
the  municipality  or  it  is  the  intention  of  the  sub- 
divider  and  residents  eventually  to  do  this.  Un- 
der municipal  control,  the  development  and  the 
preservation  of  the  area  in  perpetuity  as  a  play- 
ground is  assured. 

In  45%  of  the  instances,  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds were  developed  with  private  funds,  fur- 
nished generally  by  the  realtor  or  promoting  com- 
pany, but  occasionally  by  a  special  assessment  or 
membership  fee  from  the  property  owners.  In 
about  31%,  the  expense  of  development  was  met 
entirely  from  tax  funds  administered  by  a  muni- 
cipal department,  while  in  slightly  less  than 
25%,  municipal  and  private  funds  jointly  paid  for 
such  improvements. 

The  playground  areas  are  often  planned  to  be 
adjacent  to  schools.  The  types  which  have  been 
developed  include  neighborhood  parks,  little  chil- 
dren's playgrounds,  athletic  fields  for  adults  and 
older  children,  community  gardens,  golf  courses 
and  country  club  properties. 

Safety  of  children  is  one  of  the  chief  consid- 
erations in  educating  home-seekers  to  demand  a 
playground  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
buy  property.  Studies  have  shown  that  more 
children  are  killed  or  injured  by  motor  vehicles 
in  residential  districts  than  in  sections  where 
traffic  is  thicker.  Playground  standards  state 
that  small  children  should  not  have  to  go  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  their  playground; 
older  children  not  more  than  a  half  mile.  The 
health  and  character  building  arguments  are  also 
effective,  but  safety  is  more  immediate  now  that 
7,000  boys  and  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
is  part  of  our  annual  toll  of  lives  snuffed  out  by 
motor  traffic. 

An  outstanding  example  of  modern  subdivid- 
ing is  provided  by  Sunnyside  Gardens,  promoted 
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by  the  City  Housing  Corporation  of  New  York 
City.  This  Long  Island  subdivision  has  been 
planned  "to  show  home-seekers  with  small  in- 
comes that  they  can  own  first  class  homes  for 
what  they  now  pay  for  rent  in  second  rate  places." 
Within  each  block  are  three  central  court  areas, 
provided  for  the  play  needs  of  children  five  years 
old  and  less  and  equipped  with  sand  boxes,  swings, 
teeters  and  slides.  The  facilities  for  older  chil- 
dren and  adults  are  in  a  neighborhood  park  of 
two  and  a  half  acres  at  one  end  of  the  sub- 
division. There  is  also  a  community  garden  of 
seventy  plots,  each  four  by  twelve  feet.  The 
parks  and  playgrounds  are  permanently  dedicated 
and  controlled  by  a  board  of  five  trustees,  two  of 
whom  are  property  owners,  two  representatives 
of  the  corporation  and  one  without  any  affiliation. 

The  developments  of  the  Grain  Ready-Cut 
House  Company  in  Houston,  Texas,  include  two 
of  the  most  completely  equipped  playgrounds  in 
the  South.  One  of  these,  in  the  Cherryhurst  Sub- 
division, has  been  sold  to  the  city  at  a  sum  which 
represents  a  substantial  contribution  by  the  com- 
pany and  is  maintained  and  directed  by  the  Hous- 
ton Department  of  Recreation.  The  other,  in 
Southside  Place  Development,  will  be  deeded, 
when  half  of  the  lots  are  sold,  to  an  association 
of  home  owners  who  shall  provide  for  its  mainte- 
nance and  supervision.  When  the  development 
is  taken  into  the  city  limits,  it  is  expected  that 
the  property  owners  will  deed  the  playground  to 
the  city. 

The  Southside  Playground  consists  of  2.27 
acres  in  the  heart  of  the  development,  which  will 
provide  about  sixty-five  square  feet  of  play  space 
for  each  person  and  200  square  feet  for  each  child 
under  fifteen  who  will  live  in  the  subdivision 
when  it  is  fully  populated.  Known  as  the  "$50,- 
000  playground,"  this  has  a  swimming  pool,  run- 
ning track,  tennis  courts,  basketball  court,  play 
apparatus  for  children  and  a  baseball  diamond. 
Both  playgrounds  are  reserved  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  residents  of  the  subdivision. 

"Our  playground  has  proved  most  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  material  assistance  in  sell- 
ing our  property  and  it  is  also  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  property  owners,"  writes  E.  L.  Grain, 
president  of  the  Grain  Ready-Cut  House  Com- 
pany. 

Looking  toward  the  future  play  needs  of  their 
communities,  local  recreation  leaders  are  cooper- 
ating in  the  project.  Since  nothing  educates  like 
sight  and  use,  a  system  of  directed  community 


recreation  will  influence  families  to  expect  and 
demand  playground  facilities  in  the  new  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  are  to  live.  Recreation  de- 
partments can  give  service  to  realtors  along  this 
line  by  helping  them  to  select  the  site  best  located 
for  a  park  or  playground  and  to  determine  the 
proper  acreage  and  the  plan  of  development. 
No  legislation  in  the  matter  is  being  sought  by 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  The  plan  has  sufficient  business  ad- 
vantages to  realtors  to  make  this  unnecessary. 
The  general  adoption  of  this  sane  system  of  plat- 
ting will  eliminate  in  the  future  the  condemnation 
proceedings  and  fabulous  prices  for  land  to  which 
recreation  departments  have  had  to  resort  be- 
cause a  previous  generation  forgot  that  children 
must  play. 


Shorter  Working  Week 

Increases  Number  of 

Home  Owners 

W.  Burke  Harmon,  president  of  the  Harmon 
National  Real  Estate  Corporation,  speaking  of 
the  shortening  of  the  working  week  among  execu- 
tives of  the  higher  paid  and  more  closely  organized 
working  groups  said,  "This  increasing  leisure  has 
given  impetus  to  the  'own-your-home'  movement. 
The  establishment  of  small  country  homes  with 
congenial  surroundings  and  recreation  facilities 
such  as  golf  courses,  has  been  especially  marked 
during  the  last  few  years. 

"During  the  summer  months  most  of  the  larger 
department  stores  are  open  only  five  days  a  week. 
Some  of  the  largest  chain  stores  have  curtailed 
their  working  week  by  one-half  day.  In  some  in- 
dustries, such  as  the  automobile  industry,  experi- 
ments are  now  being  tried  to  reduce  the  week 
to  a  five-day  basis. 

"The  establishment  of  a  five-day  week  in 
American  industry  means  that  the  worker  has  an- 
other day  in  which  to  enjoy  his  home  and  all  the 
pleasures  of  home  ownership.  Few  workers  are 
ready  to  spend  this  t:\Mra  holiday  in  the  confines 
of  a  small  apartment.  Consequently,  home  con- 
struction is  now  comprising  the  largest  portion 
of  construction  in  the  United  States.  In  1919 
residence  construction  presented  32.9  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  In  1923  it  comprised  46.8  per  cent. 
Present  conditions  are  making  a  persistent  and 
widened  demand  for  suburban  properties." 


-  Leisure  and  Trained  Leadership* 


BROTHER  BARNABAS 


Executive  Secretary,  Boy  Life  Bureau,  Knights   of  Columbus 


Joseph  Lee,  Chairman :  We  are  going  to  hear,  first, 
from  a  man  who  has  been  for  forty  years  a  member  of 
an  organization  devoting  itself  to  work  with  boys.  It 
was  founded  by  DC  La  Salle,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  He  is  doing  a  great  work  all  over  the  country  in 
teaching  us  the  value  of  this  kind  of  work  and  the  serious- 
ness of  it.  And  the  great,  inclusive  thing  he  has  done 
has  been  to  make  us  realize  the  high  standard  of  this 
kind  of  work,  the  very  high  demand  it  makes,  the  de- 
votion it  requires  of  the  men  who  go  into  it.  I  think  he 
has  added  to  the  whole  tone  of  social  work  by  the  seri- 
ousness, and  I  might  almost  say  the  fierceness,  he  has 
put  into  the  demand  upon  the  worker. 

I  think  that  nothing  makes  a  thing  more  respected  than 
to  have  a  high  standard  that  it  is  hard  to  come  up  to,  and 
tell  people  they  are  mighty  lucky  if  they  can  get  in.  And 
that  has  been  to  me,  so  far,  the  thing  that  Brother 
Barnabas  has  taught  me.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Boy  Life 
Bureau,  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  he  is  doing 
in  that  capacity  that  work  for  us  and  the  boys  of  the 
country  in  all  the  cities  of  America. 

Brother  Barnabas :  Those  who  will  assume  the 
leisure  time  direction  of  our  boys — and  you  all 
know  when  I  speak  of  boys  I  mean  all  youth,  but 
that  is  the  only  side  of  the  house  that  I  am  familiar 
with,  and  I  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  other 
side  is  just  as  well  cared  for — those  who  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  guiding  and  directing 
the  leisure  time  of  youth,  assume  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility in  the  world  today.  In  vain  the  church 
and  home  and  school  inculcate,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  what  our  boy  shall  do  and  what  he 
shall  not  do — in  vain,  unless  the  environment 
in  which  he  lives  in  his  leisure  time,  and  the  mas- 
culine type  that  he  is  in  contact  with  then,  sanc- 
tions, in  his  mind,  what  these  three  agencies  are 
telling  him  he  must  do.  The  finishing  off  or  com- 
pletion of  the  education — and  I  mean  education 
in  its  true  sense,  I  don't  mean  simply  instruction 
but  the  perfect  development  of  the  body,  mind 
and  soul  of  the  boy — in  our  epoch  of  the  human 
family,  is  completed  and  perfected  principally  in 
his  leisure  time. 

Therefore,  this  is  a  profession  requiring  a  per- 
sonality and  devotedness  and  qualification  superior 
to  any  other,  whether  it  is  medicine,  law,  engineer- 
ing, ministry  or  pedagogy.  Accordingly,  it  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  stand  up  and  demand  that  this 
profession  be  recognized.  The  splendid,  self- 
sacrificing  veterans  and  pioneers  of  this  profes- 
sion have  built  well,  now  they  all  should  unani- 

*Address  given  at  Recreation  Congress,  Atlantic  City,  N.  T., 
October  22,  1926. 


mously  rejoice  and  constantly  demand  that  in  the 
future  the  profession  be  recognized,  and,  in  order 
to  get  the  recognition,  that  the  training  be  suffi- 
cient, solid,  fundamentally  sound  for  the  men 
who  are  coming  into  that  field. 

The  doctor  years  ago  had  no  college.  Those 
wonderful  pioneers  had  no  medical  college.  They 
simply  started  by  carrying  their  cases  around 
throughout  the  country.  The  lawyer  formerly 
had  no  college,  but  read  law  in  the  office  of  some 
good  magistrate.  Now  we  stand  on  the  founda- 
tion that  you  pioneers  have  built. 

The  American  boy — and  when  I  speak  of 
America  I  mean  all  North  America  and,  in  fact, 
the  world — is  the  one  vital  unit  of  which  the 
family,  church  and  state  is  made.  And  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  these  three  institutions  is  guar- 
anteed or  not  in  proportion  as  that  unit  is  prop- 
erly developed  in  its  formative  state. 

The  first  qualification  of  a  citizen  is  honest-to- 
goodness  patriotism,  and,  therefore,  a  determina- 
tion to  sacrifice  self  and  all  interests,  even  life, 
itself,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  nation. 

In  no  field  can  the  check  be  made  on  that 
patriotism  so  thoroughly  and  so  completely  as 
when  you  call  for  volunteers  to  see  to  it,  by  their 
personal  sacrifice,  by  their  personal  service,  that 
every  single  unit  in  the  make-up  of  the  nation 
has  that  God-given  right;  and,  accordingly,  we 
call  on  the  manhood  of  America  to  volunteer  to 
serve  in  leisure  time  under  the  guidance  of  the 
professionally  trained  recreation  or  leisure  time 
director. 

I  am,  therefore,  challenging  the  manhood  of 
America.  I  say  this  to  them:  "When  the  bugle 
called  a  few  years  ago,  you  waved  your  flags  and 
you  protested  loyalty  to  country  and  love  of 
country,  and  you  left  your  mother  and  father  and 
wife  and  children  at  home.  You  said  it  was  for 
love  of  country — to  make  your  country  safe.  I 
say  there  is  no  comparison  at  all,  because  then 
while  you  were  shedding  blood  under  the  guise 
of  saving  your  country,  eight  million  little  Amer- 
ican boys,  the  unit  on  which  the  future  of  your 
country  depends,  were  undirected  in  the  seven 
and  a  half  hours  that  every  American  boy  has  of 
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leisure  outside  of  church  and  home  and  school. 

"And  when  we  called  for  volunteers,  without 
bugle  call  or  drum  beat  or  waving  of  flags,  you 
were  slackers — with  the  result  that  our  reforma- 
tories are  filled  and  one  boy  in  every  fourteen  in 
America  is  arrested,  while  you  are  playing  your 
golf  and  poker  games. 

"And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  war,  you  said  you 
loved  your  country.  But  I  challenge  you.  Here  is 
the  check,  again :  When  you  volunteered  for  the 
army,  you  were  untutored  in  military  tactics,  yet 
you  submitted  yourselves  almost  to  martyrdom  in 
being  trained  and  fitted,  because  you  were  called 
in  suddenly.  And  so  I  say,  that  if  you  had  to  be 
trained  at  great  expense  and  trouble  to  go  and 
butcher  one  another  for  love  of  country  and  to 
save  your  country — then,  in  God's  name,  don't 
venture  into  this  field  to  mold  or  form  character 
if  you  will  not  volunteer  to  be  trained  by  experts 
in  this  field  as  you  were  trained  by  expert  military 
men  when  you  volunteered  for  the  army." 

When  a  large  fraternal  organization,  like  all 
fraternal  organizations  and  all  service  clubs,  was 
looking  about  to  do  something,  they  said,  "Boy !" 
And  they  had  common  sense  enough  to  look 
around  for  boy  experts,  recognizing  that  there 
are  such  things  in  our  field.  And  those  experts 
said  to  them,  "All  right.  That  is  a  splendid 
thought,  but  just  keep  your  hands  off.  The  poor 
boy  has  been  exploited  often  enough  and  by  or- 
ganizations enough.  But  if  you  are  honest  and 
sincere  in  your  interest  in  the  American  boy,  then 
dig  down  in  your  jeans,  tax  yourself  until  it 
hurts,  as  you  have  been  doing  for  the  other  evi- 
dences of  yo'ur  love  of  country,  and  give  some- 
body full  authority,  to  develop  a  profession ;  have 
a  curriculum  thoroughly  worked  out,  submit  it 
to  the  best  boy  men  of  America,  the  best  edu- 
cators— and  when  that  is  thoroughly  worked  out 
and  is  proved  to  be  as  sound  as  any  in  law,  en- 
gineering or  ministry,  then  produce  the  money 
and  authorize  the  person  to  select  a  university. 
Safeguard  this  profession  from  the  faculty  of  a 
university  that  will  yank  a  man  out  of  a  factory 
who  never  guided  ten  boys  in  his  life,  and  have 
him  read  the  stuff  and  pump  it  into  our  future 
boyologists.  But  look  about  for  a  university  that 
is  broad  enough  and  big  enough  to  say,  'We  don't 
know  a  thing  about  this  thing  you  are  talking  of, 
but  our  machinery  is  at  your  disposal.' " 

So  we  did.  We  looked  about  and  found  a 
university.  They  said,  "We  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  but  we  have  faith  in  what  you  say. 


Here  is  our  machinery.  We  are  willing  to  try 
something  for  the  American  boy." 

Then  in  conference  with  the  recreation  workers 
of  America  we  looked  around  for  one  to  head  the 
department.  The  Chair  was  established  and  the 
money  produced.  He  knew  that  this  profession 
has  not  commanded  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican boy  leaving  college.  Instead,  he  thinks  of 
law  or  medicine  or  engineering  or  commerce. 
And  of  five  hundred  poor  American  lads  starting 
out  to  be  lawyers,  perhaps  three  land,  to  interpret 
the  sixty-five  thousand  laws  that  go  on  the  books 
every  day. 

I  say  that  if  I  appeal  to  the  red-blooded  young 
American  boy  at  college  regarding  the  recreational 
field,  the  only  thought  that  occurs  to  him  is  to 
be  a  coach  of  some  basket-ball,  football  or  base- 
ball team  or  a  physical  trainer.  Only  one  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  leisure  time  program  is 
made  up  of  those  things.  Therefore,  I  say  to  this 
organization,  create  a  sufficient  number  of  scholar- 
ships, make  a  ten-year  program,  and  let  us  hand- 
pick  those  men  and  turn  a  sufficient  number  into 
the  field  where  properly  placed  and  properly  sal- 
aried it  will  begin  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
best  men  undergraduates  in  our  universities. 

Now,  as  the  pedagogical  profession,  so  vital  to 
the  nation,  has  never  had  its  recognition  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  has  been  dragged  in  the  mire  for  all 
these  years,  let  us,  in  starting  out  now,  guarantee 
to  this  profession  that  it  will  be  second  to  none, 
and  therefore  let  us  make  it  a  two-year  graduate 
course  with  an  M.A.  degree. 

You  demand  that  in  the  man  who  spends  years 
and  years  to  be  qualified  to  work  over  a  sick  body. 
Why  you  wouldn't  let  a  woman  give  you  a  dose 
of  medicine  without  a  certificate !  You  want  the 
man  who  is  going  to  pull  your  teeth  to  be  qualified. 
While  I  was  at  the  Agricultural  School,  up  there 
outside  of  New  York,  teaching  agriculture,  we 
wouldn't  let  anyone  touch  a  registered  heifer  un- 
less he  had  a  certificate  from  a  college.  But  any 
old  poke  could  go  into  our  boys'  lives.  Therefore, 
let  us  make  a  postgraduate  course  with  an  M.A. 
degree. 

And,  finally,  let  it  be  recognized  that  the  little 
chap  requires  as  much  culture,  as  much  training 
and  as  much  professional  standing  in  the  com- 
munity of  the  man  who  will  guide  and  mold  him, 
as  is  required  of  the  man  who  works  on  sick  bodies 
or  interprets  the  laws  and  enables  people  to  escape 
observing  them.  The  little  boy  is  worth  while, 
and  we  must  demand  that  no  man  will  enter  his 
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life  without  proper  qualifications,  and  that  he 
will  have  a  proper  model  to  imitate. 

That,  too,  was  established.  The  course  was 
twenty-four  months.  A  curriculum  was  worked 
out — part  time  on  the  campus,  then  in  the  practical 
field  of  every  phase  of  recreational  direction,  and 
back  on  the  campus,  and  the  thesis  written.  And 
I  had  the  glory  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sake  of 
the  eight  million  little  boys  of  America,  of  going 
there  and  in  Convocation  Hall  seeing  nineteen 
"boyologists,"  recreation  men,  leisure  time  guid- 
ers,  boy  guiders,  or  anything  you  wish  to  call 
them,  in  the  new  profession,  going  up  and  re- 
ceiving their  sheepskins,  and  ready,  clothed  with 
an  M.A.  degree,  to  deal  with  that  precious  jewel 
of  God's  creation — the  little  boy. 

And  then,  at  the  staid  old  university,  they  real- 
ized that  the  medicos  and  the  others  had  to  look 
up  and  find  they  weren't  "it."  They  came  up 
for  their  B.A.  degree.  Our  men  came  up  for 
their  M.A.  They  were  going  to  have  in  their 
care  the  molding  of  the  future  nation.  They 
were  recognized  as  worthwhile,  having  given  four 
years  and  then  twenty- four  months  to  prepare 
for  the  most  delicate  of  all  professions — the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  our  children  in  their  leisure 
time.  That  is  an  accomplishment.  Out  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  in  America,  we  picked  twenty- 
two.  We  graduated  nineteen. 

This  is  a  distinct  profession.  It  is  not  a  bury- 
ing ground  for  failures  in  other  professions.  In 
tying  up  my  men  in  the  field,  I  had  two  first-class 
pedagogues  who  had  been  superintendents  of  high 
schools  and  who  thought  they  would  like  to  enter. 
And  after  trying  them  out  in  the  laboratory — 
which  is  dealing  with  livewire  boys  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia — I  advised  them, 
"Go  back  to  your  rostrum,  where  all  day  you  can 
say,  'Thou  wilt;  thou  must;  thou  shalt'  to  the 
boys,  and  they  will  do  it.  But  here  it  is  not  that 
way.  Your  pedagogic  training  unfits  you,  be- 
cause here  it  is,  'Come  on,  Jack — let's  go !'  " 

In  my  boyhood  days,  I  often  traced  the  bees 
seeking  honey,  and  as  I  followed  them  they  went 
in  the  rose  and  on  this  and  that.  But  I  never 
found  one  that  would  alight  on  a  head  of  cabbage. 
And  so  there  must  be  a  personality  about  the 
man  who  is  going  to  be  in  boy  life  for  the  boy 
to  stop.  When  I  go  about  the  fields  and  play- 
grounds and  I  see  the  boys  flocking  and  drawing 
close  around  a  man,  I  know  he  has  the  person- 
ality, he  has  the  call,  he  has  the  qualification  for 
the  noblest  profession.  The  boys  flock  to  him. 


And  I  have  gone  to  other  playgrounds,  equipped 
with  everything  from  Spalding's  Catalogue,  and 
I  have  found  the  boys  down  the  alley,  banging 
old  tin  cans,  and  our  would-be  boyologist  like  a 
statue,  occupied  in  drawing  his  salary,  but  with 
no  boys  around  him.  He  was  the  cabbage  and 
they  found  the  honey  down  the  alley. 

When  we  were  preparing  for  this  profession, 
I  went  to  different  cities,  and  I  found  those  en- 
thusiastic people,  like  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Masons 
and  Knights — good  men,  the  best  men — were 
sentimentally  stumbling  into  the  boy  work.  They 
would  have  a  wonderful  brass  band,  and  the  like. 
And  then  when  it  cooled  off,  the  poor  boys  were 
left  stranded.  And  oftentimes,  because  they  had 
been  so  buoyed  up,  a  cold  iceberg  would  come 
along  and  then  there  would  be  a  chill.  So,  I  said : 

"I  can't  imagine  any  of  you  fellows,  with  five 
thousand  dollars  invested  in  a  nice  automobile, 
who  would  go  around  the  city  looking  for  the 
first  stone  wall  to  bang  up  against,  to  see  if  it 
would  really  stand  the  shock.  But  I  notice  you 
do  plug  in,  take  the  most  delicate  of  all  machines, 
and  then  start  off  and  bang  into  the  boy  life  to  see 
if  he  will  stand  the  shock.  Poor  boy ! 

"Now,  hands  off.  Of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  your  plant  I  notice  you  are 
mighty  careful  to  get  expert  advice  before -you 
make  a  further  expenditure.  You  take  the  effi- 
ciency man  into  your  confidence,  and  if  there  is 
anything  at  stake  in  law  you  get  the  surety  com- 
panies and  a  hundred  other  protections,  and  you 
don't  trust  to  the  fact  that  you  know  it  all.  And 
if  any  of  you  had  a  sick  friend,  you  wouldn't 
take  the  first  truck  driver  you  met  and  get  him 
to  come  up  to  that  friend's  house  and  perform 
a  major  operation  on  him.  But  he  would  do  less 
harm  there  than  you  do  in  the  other  place,  because 
the  other  man  couldn't  kick-  and  the  undertaker 
would  get  something  out  of  it!  But  you  would 
dare,  under  the  guise  of  good  intentions,  to  enter 
into  the  most  delicate  field  and  get  that  beautiful 
material  for  citizenship,  and  after  your  sentimen- 
tality is  over  you  drop  it — and  you  have  done 
more  harm  than  you  can  ever  repair. 

"Now,  as  a  representative  of  that  profession — 
and  we  have  a  legitimate  pride  in  it — I  am  here 
to  tell  you  that  you  can  get  boy  experts,  leisure 
time  experts,  to  come  and  tell  you  what  to  do. 

"They  say,  'Oh,  yes,  we  are  doing  a  lot  for  our 
boys.  We  are  starting  this  and  starting  that. 
And  we  are  going  to  give  the  boys  of  our  own 
town  a  Christmas  dinner.' 
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"Do  you  give  it  to  them  on  Christmas  Day  ?" 

"  'Oh,  no — three  days  after.  We  bring  them 
to  our  Club.' 

"Oh,  you  do !  Well,  I  would  indict  any  of  you 
who  would  give  any  American  boy  a  free  feed 
and  then  have  the  boys  in  the  yard  of  the  school 
the  next  day  say  to  him,  'You  are  a  pauper.'  And 
you  men — intelligent  business  men — go  out  under 
that  guise  and  put  upon  our  wonderful,  beautiful 
America  the  greatest  curse  of  Europe — profes- 
sional pauperism.  Don't  you  dare  take  one  of 
my  boys!  If  you  want  to  do  something  for  that 
boy  for  Christmas,  start  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary and  get  him  a  paper  route.  Get  him  cleaning 
the  hallway,  or  doing  some  honest-to-goodness 
work,  and  bank  his  money  for  him  and  then  give 
him  his  bank-book  on  Christmas  Eve  and  let 
him  go  home  as  an  honest,  clean-cut  American 
citizen." 

They  have  had  patience  with  us.  So  we  have 
organized  in  union  with  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association,  the  Federation  of  Boys'  Clubs 
and  the  Boy  Scouts.  After  all,  we  do  pull  to- 
gether; all  our  leisure  time  leaders  are  pulling 
together.  That  is  one  pleasing  thing  about  this 
new  profession.  We  are  not  scrapping. 

So  we  made  up  a  plan.  I  said  to  them,  "Now, 
you  say  you  are  interested  in  boys.  Are  you?" 
They  were  Rotarians  and  Kiwanians,  and  all  the 
rest — fine  men,  splendid  men.  "All  right.  You 
remind  me  of  a  good  old  man  down  in  the  City 
of  New  York  a  good  many  years  ago  who  had 
an  old  white  horse  and  truck,  and  he  made  a  fairly 
good  living  carrying  trunks  and  baggage  around. 
One  day  the  horse  died.  Mike's  neighbors  were 
very  sympathetic.  One  of  them  went  into  the 
store  on  Hester  Street  where  they  usually  con- 
gregated, and  said,  'I  don't  know  what  poor  Mike 
is  going  to  do.  His  horse  is  dead  and  he  has  a 
large  family.'  And  the  old  storekeeper  said,  'Well, 
now,  just  how  sorry  are  you  for  Mike?  Are  you 
sorry  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  dollars  toward 
getting  him  a  new  horse?' 

"I  say  to  you  Rotarians  and  Kiwanians  and 
others — now,  just  how  much  honest-to-goodness 
interest  have  you  in  our  American  boy,  to  see 
that  he  goes  straight  ?  Are  you  interested  enough 
once  in  your  lives  to  cut  out  your  poker  games 
and  your  golf  games,  and  arrange  for  your  wives 
to  be  excused  from  their  social  events  for  three 
hours  a  night  for  ten  nights  straight?  I  don't 
want  to,  for  your  convenience,  make  it  ten  weeks, 
one  night  a  week.  If  you  are  not  interested 


enough  to  give  up  thirty  hours  of  your  life  once 
to  learn  the  psychology  of  the  boy,  dealing  with 
your  own  boy  as  well  as  the  other  fellow's  boy 
in  his  leisure  time,  then  forever  keep  silent  on 
the  proposition  that  you  are  interested  in  boy- 
hood." And  it  gets  them.  They  sign  up.  Then 
we  open  in  their  city  for  ten  nights. 

They  come  in.  The  Playground  Association, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Federation  of  Boys' 
Clubs,  Big  Brothers,  all  national  leisure  time  or- 
ganizations, send  a  representative,  cooperating 
with  us.  I  get  our  fraternal  organization,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  to  pay  all  bills,  so  we  do 
not  charge  anybody  anything. 

We  get  the  hall.  Your  wonderful  cooperation 
enables  me  to  put  a  staff  on  there,  consisting 
of  not  a  single  theorist.  And  while  we  put  them 
in  gangs  and  make  them  play  the  game,  we  burn 
in,  by  the  lectures — just  burn  in  to  their  con- 
science, "Here  is  a  check  of  your  patriotism.  That 
boy  is  worthy  of  having  the  best  man  in  his  life. 
Every  boy,  at  a  certain  psychological  moment,  by 
God's  design,  goes  out  seeking  the  male  to  repro- 
duce in  himself.  Social  and  industrial  conditions 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  majority  of 
fathers  to  be  in  their  lives.  Because  of  the  com- 
mercialism of  America  you  are  guilty  of  the  great- 
est crime  against  the  American  boy,  because  for  a 
certain  time  in  the  year  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try we  substituted  the  father  by  that  noble  manly 
character,  the  male  educator.  But  because  of 
your  commercialism  you  have  put  so  little  salary 
in  that  budget  for  him  that  he  couldn't  maintain 
a  family.  And  you  business  men  drew  him  out 
into  commerce,  because  his  brains  were  more 
than  you  had,  and  you  used  him  and  left  the  boy 
stranded  with  a  woman  in  his  life  when  he  needs 
a  man. 

"What  is  the  result?  The  boy  has  found  the 
model  down  the  alley — the  commercialized  recrea- 
tion center — and  he  glories  in  being  a  tough  boy, 
because  Mike  So  and  So  down  there  can  do  all  the 
stuff.  So  Jack  So  and  So  or  John  So  and  So  dis- 
counted what  the  church  and  home  and  school  told 
this  boy  was  right,  and  when  he  appeared  as  a 
masculine  type  and  could  do  certain  things,  he 
would  imitate  him  and  would  glory  in  puncturing 
the  tires  of  a  millionaire  as  he  went  through  the 
neighborhood. 

"Now,"  I  continued,  "you,  then,  as  Ameri- 
cans, ought  to*  see  to  it  that  no  American  boy  is 
getting  the  wrong  model.  Therefore,  volunteer 
for  this  thirty-hour  course.  It  is  your  obligation 
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to  volunteer.  And  then,  as  business  men,  get 
back,  one  hundred  per  cent.,  of  the  recreational 
directors  of  your  city,  whatever  agency  is  func- 
tioning there ;  and  not  as  a  simple  uplifting  propo- 
sition, not  as  a  thing  that  you  may  or  may  not  do 
— but  as  something  that  you  are  bound  in  con- 
science to  do — so  that  those  who  are  moulding  the 
youth,  moulding  the  childhood  of  your  city,  are 
respected  and  reverenced  and  properly  compen- 
sated, and  that  they  do  not  spend  one  iota  of 
that  valuable  energy  which  they  should  give  to 
your  boyhood  in  manipulating  typewriters  or  do- 
ing other  things  in  putting  over  drives  to  save 
your  boys.  The  best  insurance  policy  you  can 
buy  is  to  get  back  of  these  organizations  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  for  the  boy  who  is  destined  at  ten 
to  be  the  gunman  to  expose  your  life  and  purse 
to  danger  will  be  a  good  citizen,  paying  taxes, 
which  will  cut  down  your  own  tax  bill  and  he  will 
also  be  an  insurance  policy  against  your  life." 

They  listen  to  that.  We  have  put  in  these 
courses.  I  am  opening  one  in  Philadelphia  next 
Monday  night.  A  hundred  business  men  are  al- 
ready signed  up.  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Jer- 
sey City  are  all  organized.  We  have  covered 
5,284  business  men.  We  have  taken  them  within 
the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Now,  you  see  the  philosophy  of  it.  This  new 
profession  is  vital  to  our  day.  Face  front  with 
a  smile.  The  leisure  time  is  the  consummation  of 
the  education  of  a  boy.  Professional  men,  quali- 
fied and  trained.  You  veterans  are  the  founda- 
tion, and  you  and  your  profession  will  be  recog- 
nized and  properly  compensated. 

That  is  the  slogan,  then.  Let  us  do  it  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.  And  as  I  go  through  our  country, 
I  again  appreciate  the  splendid  cooperation  of  all 
leisure  time  organizations.  And  I  want  you  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  the  very  highest  type  of 
man  that  is  in  college  today.  I  have  the  scholar- 
ships. I  have  thirty-two  in  my  hand  now.  And 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  get  the  best — of 
course,  a  boy  graduating  from  college  after  four 
years  hasn't  the  money — we  take  care  of  books, 
tuition,  board,  laundry,  incidental  expenses  and 
field  work,  and  graduate  him  with  an  M.  A.  de- 
gree in  the  noblest  profession  on  God's  earth. 


Mrs. 
Max  Guggenheimer 

Early  in  March,  Mrs.  Max  Guggenheimer  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  suddenly  died  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trip  she  was  taking  through  the  coun- 
try in  behalf  of  the  United  Palestine  Appeal.  For 
many  years  the  recreation  movement  had  been  one 
of  Mrs.  Guggenheimer's  chief  interests  and  she 
had  given  generously  of  her  means  and  time,  not 
only  for  the  play  life  of  her  own  city,  to  which 
she  gave  a  beautifully  equipped  playground,  but 
for  the  national  and  international  leisure  time 
movement. 

A  firm  friend  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  Mrs.  Guggenheimer 
for  five  years  sponsored  letters  of  appeal  and 
served  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. On  a  recent  trip  to  Palestine  she  caught 
a  vision  of  what  a  playground  could  mean  to  the 
children  of  Jerusalem  and  established  a  modern 
playground  in  that  city,  making  it  possible  through 
a  large  contribution  for  the  work  to  become  per- 
manent. 

It  is  not  only  through  Mrs.  Guggenheimer's 
generosity  in  giving  of  her  means  that  the  recre- 
ation movement  has  benefited.  The  charm  of  her 
personality,  her  sincerity  and  self-effacing  mod- 
esty, her  devoted  service,  have  made  each  gift 
doubly  effective.  In  her  death  the  recreation 
movement  has  lost  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend. 


Joy  comes  to  us  only  as  we  use  the  gift  that 
makes  us  different  from  every  other  human  be- 
ing. It  is  the  voice  of  our  souls.  We  must  live 
in  its  expression  or  die  in  despair. 

— ANGELO  PATRI. 

From  the  Detroit  Educational  Bulletin  for  March,  1927. 


In  the  March,  1927,  issue  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Information,  published  by  The  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office,  reference  is  made  to  institu- 
tions in  France  for  the  utilization  of  spare  time. 
"Subsidies  are  granted,"  states  the  report,  "to 
sports  clubs,  which  are  required  to  use  them  for 
propaganda  work  and  for  popularizing  various 
sports  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  munici- 
palities themselves  sometimes  grant  subsidies  and 
often  provide  sports  grounds  free  of  charge. 

"Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  happy 
influence  which  the  legal  adoption  of  'summer 
time'  appears  to  have  had  upon  the  development 
of  sports.  The  change  from  normal  time  certain- 
ly permits  many  young  workers,  once  the  day's 
work  is  over,  to  take  advantage  of  the  evening 
hours  of  the  long  summer  days  for  relaxation 
and  recreation  by  taking  part  in  various  sports 
(football,  cycling,  swimming.)" 


Leisure  and  Trained  Leadership* 


BY 

MRS.  EVA  W.  WHITE, 
Director,  Boston  Community  Service 


I  can  remember  now  a  situation  back  in  1909. 
In  a  section  of  a  city  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
there  existed  a  number  of  boys'  gangs.  Most  of 
them  had  court  records.  They  were  semi-criminal 
in  character.  A  recreation  worker  went  into  that 
particular  community,  worked  there  for  about 
three  years  and  produced  such  a  result  that  the 
juvenile  court  judge  of  the  district  wrote  a  letter 
saying  that  the  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  section 
had  dropped  seventy-five  per  cent.,  actually,  and 
saying  that  he  was  forever  converted  to  the  recre- 
ation program.  We  have  instance  after  instance 
of  that  kind. 

In  the  face  of  the  staggering  statistics  that  have 
just  been  presented  by  the  Salvation  Army  to  the 
effect  that  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  unmarried 
mothers  in  their  maternity  homes  are  girls  in  high 
schools,  I  thought  of  a  recreation  center,  where 
there  are  some  five  hundred  girls  and  where  there 
have  been  only  two  cases  of  this  particular  sort 
in  the  last  four  years.  These  instances  certainly 
show  the  constructive  force  of  recreation. 

Then,  too,  a  few  years  ago  I  happened  to  visit 
two  American  cities.  One  of  them  had  a  popula- 
tion of  some  150,000  inhabitants;  the  other  one 
a  population  of  only  25,000  greater — 175,000. 
Their  industries  were  practically  the  same.  In 
Community  Number  One,  I  found  all  the  mate- 
rialism, all  the  difficulty  that  the  European  some- 
times accuses  us  of,  and  which  I  have  never 
wanted  to  believe.  But  it  was  there.  The  con- 
versation at  the  luncheon  table,  the  conversation 
at  the  dinner  table,  the  kind  of  thing  one  saw, 
was  absolutely  materialistic,  unyielding  to  the 
higher  motives. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  community, 
only  about  one  hundred  miles  away,  with  practi- 
cally the  same  wealth,  no  more,  certainly — one 
found  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  In  Com- 
munity Number  Two,  the  citizens  had  recognized 
some  of  the  values  in  our  field,  and  had  given  to 
that  community  a  recreation  program  which  I 
think  had  everything  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
citizenship  that  existed  there.  One  did  not  need 
much  imagination  to  realize  what  the  advantages 
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were  for  a  child  brought  up  in  Community  Num- 
ber Two  as  compared  to  Community  Number  One. 

We  are  at  this  time  able  to  point  to  an  experi- 
ment which  I  believe  stands  in  the  forefront  of 
the  educational  endeavors  which  are  being  carried 
on  in  America  today.  I  refer  to  the  National 
Recreation  School  which  our  own  organization, 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  is  running  in  New  York  City. 

We  all,  I  am  sure,  uphold  the  Playground  and' 
Recreation  Association  in  having  started  this 
school  as  an  independent  school, — that  is,  as  a 
school  unaffiliated  with  any  college  or  university. 
One  cannot  but  fear  the  handicaps  that  the  aver- 
age collegiate  background  might  give  at  this  time 
to  education  in  our  field.  I  have  faced  the  prob- 
lems of  schools  of  social  work  and  I  believe  it  is 
fortunate  that  certain  schools  were  not  dominated 
by  college  influence  in  the  beginning  and  were 
allowed  to  develop  their  curriculum,  to  engage 
their  lecturers,  and  to  build  up  the  field  experi- 
ence from  the  point  of  view  of  the  necessities  of 
social  work  itself,  not  the  theoretical  necessities 
that  might  have  been  presented  by  the  economist, 
sociologist  and  political  scientist. 

No  one  can  be  positive  at  this  time  as  to  the 
curriculum  that  a  recreation  school  ought  to  de- 
velop. A  trial  and  error  method  is  positively 
necessary  in  order  to  be  sure  that  that  which  is 
worked  out  will  fit  life.  The  leisure  time  move- 
ment is  still  experimental  with  great  goals  to  gain. 
We  have  developed  a  certain  kind  of  activities 
program,  but  we  have  not  begun  to  reach  the 
range  of  activities  that  is  bound  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  future.  The  whole  subtle  appli- 
cation of  our  activities'  to  the  temperamental  as- 
pects of  community  life,  the  indiyidualization  of 
the  program,  represent  technics  to  be  gradually 
and  most  carefully  developed. 

When  we  are  asked  why  the  educator  should 
not  be  put  in  charge  of  our  educational  work  and 
why  we  do  not  turn  over  our  training  to  educa- 
tional bodies  we  must  remember  that  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  social  phases  of  education,  the  lay- 
man, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  has  been  the  person 
who  by  virtue  of  observing  life  in  action,  has  not 
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only  presented  the  challenge  to  educational  bodies, 
but  has  also  built  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
socialized  procedure.  That  "amateur"  about  whom 
Rabbi  Silver  spoke  the  other  night,  that  layman, 
in  other  words,  is  a  most  important  person.  You 
will  recall  that  Rabbi  Silver  said  that  he  hoped 
that  there  would  be  a  great  many  amateurs  left 
in  spite  of  the  growth  of  professional  standards. 

It  is  essential  in  this  connection  to  remember 
that  the  beginnings  of  evening  school  instruction 
were  started  by  social  workers  in  this  country. 
Vocational  education  came  from  laymen  who  saw 
the  need  of  a  different  adaptation  of  educational 
processes  than  had  been  carried  on. 

Again,  such  a  thing  as  medical  inspection  in 
the  public  schools  did  not  come  solely  from  the 
medical  profession.  Medical  inspection  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  came  as  the  citizens  demanded  it.  Our 
chairman  of  this  morning,  although  he  now  is 
Doctor  Lee,  is  not  the  kind  of  doctor  to  be  con- 
sidered a  professional  in  the  medical  field,  and 
he,  in  our  community,  had  more  to  do  with  see- 
ing that  we  had  medical  inspection  in  the  City  of 
Boston  than  the  medical  societies.  That  is  the 
history  again  and  again  of  the  growth  of  increased 
educational  opportunities. 

Now  you  and  I  are  dealing  with  the  raw  mate- 
rial out  of  which  curricula  are  made.  We  know 
what  happens  when  certain  programs  are  organ- 
ized in  a  certain  way.  We  may  not  have  worked 
out  the  philosophic  background  for  our  practical 
experience,  but  in  what  we  do  present  there  are 
all  the  values  of  reality.  Those  values  we  must 
bring  forward.  Every  worker  in  the  leisure  time 
field  should  assume  personal  responsibility  for 
assisting  in  this  matter  of  training  a  personnel. 

One  fine  thing  about  the  National  Recreation 
School  is  that  it  is  presenting  a  program  in  the 
development  of  which  it  asks  your  help  and  mine. 
It  is  really  working  out  a  national  enterprise  with 
the  same  spirit  with  which  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  always  works. 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  school  do  not 
maintain  that  they  are  offering  a  full  fledged 
procedure.  They  know  the  course  is  in  a  begin- 
ning stage.  Its  results  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
us  in  our  local  situations.  Very  definitely,  then, 
should  we  cooperate  in  backing  this  school. 

What  may  happen  ten  years  from  now  in  re- 
gard to  relating  such  a  school  as  this  to  a  univer- 
sity, is  something  which  only  the  future  can  tell. 
At  the  present  time,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
after  considering  all  the  factors  involved  we 


should  vote  unanimously  that  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  has  taken  the 
right  road  in  organizing  a  school  which  must 
stand  on  its  own  feet. 

Now  in  order  to  have  the  school  really  succeed- 
it  must  have  a  carefully  chosen  group  taking  ad- 
vantage of  what  it  offers.  We  must  have  the  right 
caliber  of  persons.  We  must  be  absolutely  un- 
compromising in  our  standards.  You  and  I  must 
be  replaced  by  persons  a  thousand  times  better 
than  we  ever  thought  of  being  and  we  must 
search  our  communities  with  that  in  mind. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  thing  which  we  can 
do  for  our  national  cause.  It  seems  to  me  we 
need  to  stand  for  the  non-duplication  of  this  edu- 
cational experiment  for  a  while.  What  happens 
so  frequently  is  this :  an  idea  is  projected  into 
the  consciousness  of  community  thinking,  then 
someone  in  the  Western  part  of  the  country,  the 
Eastern  part  or  somewhere  else  thinks  it  would 
be  a  splendid  thing  to  organize  a  project  like  that 
just  started  and  the  strength  of  both  enterprises 
is  seriously  diluted  before  any  significant  degree 
of  progress  has  been  made  on  which  to  base  the 
added  effort. 

I  was  talking  a  few  weeks  ago  with  a  professor 
in  Columbia,  who  said  that  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism is  registered  against  universities ;  that  people 
maintain  that  the  college  man  does  not  do  this 
and  does  not  do  that.  I  was  struck  with  this  state- 
ment of  his  :  "The  great  college  professors  are  get- 
ting fine  results.  What  has  happened  is  that  we 
have  developed  educational  institutions  in  Amer- 
ica far  in  advance  of  the  number  of  people  who 
can  teach  and  far  in  advance  of  a  kind  of  com- 
munity resource  for  the  practical  application  of 
ranges  of  knowledge  which  enables  an  educational 
project  to  succeed.  Instead  of  multiplying  Amer- 
ican universities,  we  ought  for  a  time  to  stop,  to 
perhaps  shut  down  some  of  them  and  stand  back 
of  those  that  have  absolutely  found  their  place 
in  the  education  of  youth."  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  this. 

In  my  own  field  of  teaching,  that  of  social 
work — what  has  happened?  We  started  out  in 
1902  with  one  school.  Pretty  soon  there  were 
two  schools.  Today  there  are  nearly  fifty  oppor- 
tunities for  training  in  longer  or  shorter  periods 
of  time.  They  present  to  you  a  curriculum,  and 
it  is  course  number  32  added  to  course  number 
26,  together  with  course  number  52 — and  these 
courses  in  many  instances  taught  by  people  who 
never  for  one  instant  could  succeed  in  the  field. 
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Therefore,  I  think  we  ought  to  stand  back  of 
this  central  National  School  until  we  are  sure 
that  a  foundation  has  been  laid  and  until  we  are 
quite  sure  we  have  the  personnel  who  can  extend 
its  experience  throughout  the  country.  When 
that  time  comes  it  will  be  the  time,  of  course,  to 
develop  more  schools  than  this  central  school. 

At  this  point  it  might  well  be  asked,  "What 
should  be  taught  in  a  school  which  aims  to  meet 
leisure  time  demands?  How  rich  should  a  curri- 
culum be  ?"  It  is,  of  course,  accepted  that  schools 
devoted  to  practical  objectives  offer  what  is  called 
training  in  the  skills  of  a  special  line  of  effort. 
Correlated  with  the  skills  is  the  related  work, 
that  is,  the  lecture  material  which  will  present  the 
whys  of  activities  in  order  to  build  forward  the  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  the  objectives  to  be  taught. 
Now  we  have  our  skills,  our  philosophy,  as  well  as 
present  day  community  needs  and  personal  and 
group  ideals  on  which  to  base  instruction. 

How  many  artists  have  we  who  can  present  a 
simple  games  institute?  We  need  to  develop, — 
to  the  point  of  our  art, — the  kind  of  facility  with 
all  its  demand  for  a  varied  repertory.  We  have 
not  begun  to  develop  the  range  which  will  make 
our  activities  grip  and  hold  boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women,  over  months  and  years.  Then  as  to 
dramatics  with  all  the  problems  involved  of  taste, 
emotional  response,  finesse,  literary  appreciation 
and  beauty  and  correctness  of  settings : — Is  not 
this  a  department  of  instruction  in  itself  ? 

Next  community  music.  Certainly  one  does  not 
need  to  emphasize  the  place  of  community  music 
in  a  curriculum. 

And  handiwork  and  craftsmanship? 

Further,  we  must  own  that  most  of  our  effort 
has  been  for  the  young.  We  have  not  yet  fully 
met  the  demands  of  the  adult.  Mr.  Maurer 
brought  that  out  when  he  spoke  of  what  is  before 
the  Labor  Unions  in  getting  their  members  to 
swing  into  the  adult  education  movement, — one 
of  the  greatest  of  leisure  time  developments,  tak- 
ing in  as  it  does  not  only  all  that  is  involved  in 
literacy,  but  also  the  full  swing  of  the  higher 
academic  subjects. 

Then  what  are  the  means  by  which  the  recrea- 
tion interests  of  groups  of  different  ages  are 
welded  together?  What  is  our  relation  to  the 
richness  of  home  life? 

All  this  means  demonstration,  practice,  lectures, 
conferences,  reading,  exchange  of  experiences, 
the  presentation  of  problem  material.  What  has 
been  mentioned  already  is  not  enough,  however. 


Psychology  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years.  Do  we  know  its  latest  findings  ?  They  in- 
fluence our  field  mightily.  Moreover,  it  is  essen- 
tial in  our  theoretical  work  to  give  time  to  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  individual  and  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  the  group.  What  is  the  method 
by  which  communities  are  studied?  What  does 
it  mean  to  be  a  statesman  in  a  community  situation  ? 
Community  approach  is  not  a  question  of  a  rule 
of  thumb  method.  It  is  a  matter  of  step-by-step 
analysis — a  very  real  technical  process.  All  these 
matters  must  come  in  a  recreation  course  and  more, 
namely  an  understanding  of  the  abiding  philoso- 
phies which  have  ruled  and  do  rule  the  thought  of 
society.  We  must  come  to  sense  the  relation  of 
our  chosen  field  to  the  developments  that  are  surg- 
ing forward  in  other  professions.  It  is  fatal  to 
become  so  imbedded  in  a  narrow  groove  of  think- 
ing that  one  fails  to  see  the  way  the  interests  of 
one  profession  percolate  through  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  American  people  by  means  of  a  many- 
sided  approach. 

Finance?  We  must  understand  budget  mak- 
ing in  towns  and  cities  both  from  the  angle  of 
taxation  and  private  enterprise.  In  my  city,  we 
are  talking  a  great  deal  about  the  balanced  bud- 
get. We  have  been  considering  the  Community 
Chest.  Now,  you  and  I  cannot  accept  the  Com- 
munity Chest  just  because  some  other  community 
has  a  chest.  We  must,  therefore,  understand 
thoroughly  this  matter  of  finance. 

As  to  so-called  balanced  budgets — we  are  main- 
taining,— some  of  us — that  every  dollar  given  for 
civic  or  philanthropic  purposes  should  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  One  sum  should  be  set  aside  to 
meet  those  acute  needs  that  face  every  area — for 
sickness,  poverty  and  distress.  One  amount 
should  go  to  the  preventive  field;  and  the  re- 
mainder to  those  efforts  that  are  building  up  a 
qualitative  society — to  such  a  movement  as  recre- 
ation. 

Then  the  foreign-born  must  be  known.  Racial 
genius,  national  traditions  and  customs  must  be 
brought  out. 

It  is  evident — is  it  not — that  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  meagre  curriculum?  Instead  of  fearing  there 
will  not  be  material  enough  for  two  years  we  find 
subject  matter  sufficient  for  a  longer  course. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  of  this  audi- 
ence has  been,  but  I  have  never  found  a  more 
satisfactory  national  organization  with  which  to 
be  affiliated  than  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America.  I  have  waited  a  good 
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many  years  to  say  this  and  now  I  am  glad  it  is 
out.  May  I  say,  at  this  point,  that  I  am  not  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Association  and  never  have 
been,  except  for  a  short  time  during  the  war? 
Years  ago,  I  was  tremendously  interested  in  de- 
veloping trade-schools  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  was  anxious  that  the  right  kind  of 
recreation  program  be  put  into  those  schools.  I 
did  not  know  much  about  the  leisure  time  field 
at  that  time  and  so  I  wrote  to  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  My  letters 
were  promptly  answered  and  they  were  answered 
with  facts  and  with  workable  suggestions. 

Later  on,  I  had  something  to  do  with  School 
Centers  in  Boston.  Again  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  assisted  my  department,  so 
that  I  have  always  maintained  that  this  Associa- 
tion, under  whose  auspices  we  are  meeting,  is  one 
of  the  most  helpful  in  the  entire  field  of  social 
and  civic  endeavor. 

Therefore,  in  closing,  may  I  say,  because  of  all 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  has 
done  in  the  past,  we  can  well  accept  its  leadership 
in  this  new  project,  the  National  Recreation 
School.  Moreover,  feeling  as  we  must  the  defi- 
nite need  for  more  and  more  light  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  field  and  for  the  best  trained  and 
most  effective  personnel  we  can  win  for  our 
cause,  can  we  not  pledge  ourselves  to  support  the 
school  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  our  power? 
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Rogers 
Whither  Are  We  Bound?     A  critical  study  of  the 

Woman  Sport  Movement 
Ways  of  Financing  an  Athletic  Program,  by  Henry 

S.  Curtis 

A  New  Physical  Education  Plan 
MIND  AND  BODY.     February,  1927 

Recreation  as  a  Challenge  for  Leisure  in  the  Modern 

Church,  iby  Herbert  E.  Coyer 
An  Amateur  Circus,  by  Erna  Bayless 
MIND  AND  BODY.    March,  1927 

Health  Education  and  Athletics  in  the  Public  Schools, 

by  Dr.  A.  A.  Knoch 
The    Influence    of    Age,    Height    and1    Weight    and 

Weight-Per-Inch    upon    Motor    Ability    of    High 

School  Boys,  by  L.  F.  Zward 
Pass  Basket  Ball,  by  John  S.  Boyd 
MIND  AND  BODY.    April,  1927 

America,  A  Pageant,  by  C.  Brocar 

Physical  Training  in  New  Zealand,  by  Ruth  Jarvis 

Report  of  Committee  on  Oto-Rhinologic  Hygiene  of 

Swimming 
Olympic    Games    at    Amsterdam    1928 — Program   of 

Events 
THE  JEWISH  CENTER.     March,  1927 

Margins  of  Leisure,  by  Grace  L.  Coyle 
EDUCATION.     February,  1927 

A  Citizenship  Rating  Scale,  by  Edward  L.  Hill 
PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT.     February,  1927 

Dubuque's  All- Year  Recreation  Program,  by  C.  E. 

Douglas 

THE  KANSAS  TEACHER.     February,  1927 
On  the  Playground,  by  L.  P.  Dittemore 
A  Rural  School  Play  Day,  by  Alice  W.  Smith 
AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  DIGEST.    March,  1927 

Music  and  the  Sacred  Seven,  by  W.  F.  Webster 

PAMPHLETS 

TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  STOCKTON  RECREATION  AC- 
TIVITIES, 1927 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  LONG  BEACH  CITY  SCHOOLS 
— Summer  Playground  Department,  1926 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARMENT  OF  RECREATION — Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  1926 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  PLAYGROUND  DE- 
PARTMENT, 1926 

TEN  YEARS  PROGRESS  ON  THE  CITY  PLAN  OF  ST.  Louis, 
1916-1926 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 1926 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MANCHESTER  PARK  COM- 
MON AND  PLAYGROUND  COMMISSION,  1927 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PARK  DEPARTMENT — City  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  1926 

SAFETY  EDUCATION — Published  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education — Georgia 

YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  PLAYGROUNDS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
COMMISSION,  1926 — New  Orleans 


One-Tenth  of  a  Mill 


BY 

MABEL  MADDEN, 
Secretary  to  the  Cincinnati  Public  Recreation   Commission. 


"One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  for  watching 
children  on  the  playgrounds !"  "Cincinnati  can 
use  $100,000.00  to  better  advantage  than  paying 
it  to  people  to  teach  children  to  do  something  they 
already  know  how  to  do.  You  don't  have  to  teach 
children  how  to  play."  These  are  the  mildest  of 
the  twice  fifty-seven  varieties  of  well-known  argu- 
ments advanced  against  the  establishment  of  a 
Public  Recreation  Commission  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds.  It  is  only  when  one  begins  to  work  for 
a  much-needed  public  improvement  or  project  that 
one  realizes  how  marvelous  is  the  ingenuity  of 
man  in  formulating  and  publishing  the  "cons." 
The  "pros,"  on  the  other  hand,  often  remain  in- 
articulate until  prodded  into  action  by  some  dyna- 
mic force  inspiring  them  to  be  missionaries  for 
the  good  cause. 

In  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Will  R.  Reeves  helped  pro- 
vide this  dynamic  force.  Mr.  Reeves  began  his 
work  as  Executive  Secretary  of  Community  Ser- 
vice some  seven  years  ago.  He  saw  that  Cin- 
cinnati was  potentially  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  country  and  resolved  to  do  every- 
thing within  his  power  to  make  it,  in  actuality,  a 
better  place  for  everyone  to  live.  But  where  to 
begin  ?  Being  a  recreation  executive,  he,  of  course, 
began  working  for  increased  recreational  facilities 
and  capacity  use  of  existing  ones.  For  six  years 
he  conducted  a  general  educational  campaign,  ac- 
quainting the  public  with  the  meaning  of  recrea- 
tion and  the  recreational  needs  of  the  city.  To 
most  people  of  the  city  "recreation"  was  synony- 
mous only  with  "play  for  children."  They  had  no 
idea  that  its  scope  could  extend  beyond  that. 

Setting  the  Goal 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  when  the 
active  campaign  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Recreation  Commission  for  Cincinnati  was  started 
last  January.  Step  by  step  we  worked  toward 
our  goals — 'first,  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  secondly  the  passage  of  the  special 
tax  levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. 

'8 


Amended  Senate  Bill  No.  81  gave  to  City  Comv 
cil  the  right  to  "establish  a  recreation  board"  and 
Amended  Senate  Bill  No.  107  declared  that  "Coun- 
cil, shall  ...  by  resolution  submit  to  the  electors 
of  such  city  the  question  of  levying  annually  a  tax 
not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar 
of  assessed  valuation."  These  are  the  two  bills 
under  which  we  began  our  work. 

The  First  Step 

Our  first  thought,  naturally,  was  to  provide  a 
fund  for  clerical  services  and  printing,  necessary 
in  the  campaign.  Mr.  Reeves  collected,  for  this 
purpose,  $2500.00  from  various  friends  of  the 
movement.  The  two  Public  Service  Boards  most 
closely  allied  to  the  recreation  movement  are  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners. Our  first  efforts  were  directed  to- 
wards them.  Some  of  the  officials  of  the  Park 
Board  had  to  be  convinced  that  the  parks  were 
provided  to  be  used,  not  merely  to  be  looked  at, 
and  that  the  "Keep-Off-the-Grass"  attitude  has 
long  been  passe.  However,  having  once  been  won, 
both  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  proved  to  be  staunch  sup- 
porters. We  therefore  secured  from  both  Boards 
a  Resolution  approving  and  requesting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Public  Recreation  Commission  and 
the  submission  of  the  tax  levy. 

Addressing  Groups 

We  then  endeavored  to  secure  speaking  engage- 
ments with  all  parent  and  key  organizations,  such 
as — The  Federation  of  Mothers'  Clubs,  Catholic 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  The  Playground 
Mothers'  League,  The  Federated  Improved  Asso- 
ciation, Junior  Order,  Masonic  Lodges,  Knights 
of  Columbus  Councils,  Daughters  of  Isabella 
Daughters  of  America,  Eastern  Star,  and  others 
At  these  meetings  the  speakers  explained  in  detail 
the  need  for  a  Recreation  Commission  in  Cin- 
cinnati, the  purpose  of  the  Commission,  what  it 
was  expected  to  accomplish,  and  how  Cincinnat: 
would  be  benefited.  The  speakers  were  provided 
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with  copies  of  the  resolution  requesting  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Recreation  Commission.  They 
were  instructed  to  conclude  their  speeches  with 
the  request  that  the  resolution  be  passed  by  the 
organization  addressed.  Through  the  parent  or- 
ganization, engagements  were  secured  to  speak 
before  the  affiliated  bodies. 

Letters  Bring  Results 

On  March  first  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  in- 
fluential people  of"  the  city,  those  who  were  known 
to  be  interested  and  those  whose  interest  it  was 
desired  to  enlist,  explaining  the  whole  recreation 
idea  and  asking  them  to  serve  us  citizens-at-large 
on  the  "City-Wide  Promoting  and  Educational 
Committee  for  a  Public  Recreation  Commission 
in  Cincinnati."  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  every 
important  organized  group,  asking  them  to  appoint 
a  delegate  to  this  City- Wide  Committee.  A  return 
postcard,  for  reply,  was  enclosed.  The  response 
to  these  communications  was  most  encouraging. 
About  200  persons  agreed  to  serve  as  citizens  at 
large  and  51  organizations  appointed  delegates. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  City- Wide  Committee 
was  a  splendid  success.  About  one  hundred  per- 
sons, business  men,  clergymen,  social  workers, 
club  women,  came  together  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Reeves  presided.  He  gave  a 
resume  of  the  work  already  accomplished,  pre- 
sented the  plan  for  future  proceeding,  and  out- 
lined a  definite  task  for  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  Is  Organised 

The  Committee  organized  by  electing  Walter 
S.  Schmidt  chairman,  and  Max  Hirsch  vice-chair- 
man. Only  those  of  us  who  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  campaign  can  realize  in  a  small 
measure  what  these  appointments  meant  for  the 
future  of  Recreation  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Schmidt 
is  the  leader  among  the  city's  most  progressive 
younger  business  men.  His  name  has  been  linked 
with  every  philanthropic  and  civic  movement  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Hirsch  has  retired  from  business 
in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  social  service. 
Recreation  is  his  particular  hobby;  he  has  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Community  Service 
for  many  years.  His  untiring  labor,  devotion  and 
zeal  were  the  source  of  inspiration  to  all  the  cam- 
paign workers.  No  problem  was  too  difficult  for 
him  to  solve. 

A  Public  Hearing 

At  the  first  meeting  the  Chairman  was  author- 
ized to  submit  to  City  Council  the  formal  request 


for  the  creation  of  a  Public  Recreation  Commis- 
sion. Upon  receipt  of  this  request,  Council  re- 
ferred it  to  the  Health  Committee  for  considera- 
tion and  report.  The  City- Wide  Committee  there- 
fore asked  for  a  public  hearing  before  the  Health 
Committee.  All  the  members  of  the  City-Wide 
Committee  were  urged  to  be  present  at  the  hear- 
ing. One  hundred  and  thirty-two  citizens  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  the  largest  attendance  at  any 
Council  meeting  in  Cincinnati !  After  listening  for 
about  two  hours  to  the  arguments  and  talks  of  the 
various  members  of  the  City- Wide  Committee, 
people  representing  every  group  in  town,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  announced 
that  his  Committee  would  report  favorably  and 
request  the  Mayor  and  Council  to  establish  the 
Public  Recreation  Commission.  The  task  con- 
fronting the  Committee  now  was  to  see  that  the 
best  possible  persons  were  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  members  of  Council  were  individ- 
ually impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Recreation 
Commission  must  be  non-partisan,  non-political 
and  that  only  men  and  women  of  outstanding 
ability  should  be  appointed.  The  personnel  of 
our  Recreation  Commission  is  evidence  of  the 
great  success  of  this  educational  effort  with  City 
Council. 

The  Tax  Levy  Campaign 

The  establishment  of  the  Recreation  Commis- 
sion was  merely  a  preliminary  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Big  Idea — the  passage  of  the  special  tax 
levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  Recreation  Purposes. 
Now  began  what  seemed  to  us  the  Herculean  task 
of  educating  165,000  voters  to  vote,  "Yes,"  on 
a  measure  which  would  separate  them  from  their 
hard-earned  dollars.  We  were  prepared  to  meet 
with  apathy,  indifference,  and  even  opposition. 
We  got  all  we  expected.  The  members  of  the 
Recreation  Commission  and  the  City- Wide  Com- 
mittee were  drafted  to  aid  us  in  the  campaign. 

Our  first  step  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  City- 
Wide  Committee.  The  members  were  told  that 
they  were  expected  to  be  missionaries  for  the 
cause.  All  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  Tax  Levy  were  presented  to  them,  and  all 
of  the  arguments  against  its  passage  were  an- 
swered for  them.  They  were  expected  to  carry 
this  message  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  Speakers'  Bureau  was  organized  next.  We 
consider  this  the  most  important  and  valuable 
feature  of  the  tax  levy  campaign.  Speeches  were 
made  before  every  organized  group  in  town,  large 
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or  small.  Speakers  appeared  during  the  inter- 
mission at  the  various  movies  and  legitimate  thea- 
ters, amateur  and  benefit  performances. 

lit  was  most  gratifying  to  find  how  many 
people,  clubs,  and  even  corporations  were  will- 
ing to  assist  in  this  constructive  effort  when  they 
were  approached.  The  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  printed  300,000  copies  of  a  very 
expensive  "Safety"  Bulletin.  This  Bulletin  car- 
ried the  heading  "103  Children  Killed  by  Auto- 
mobiles in  Cincinnati  During  the  Past  Five  Years," 
and  stressed  the  need  for  supervised  play  and 
athletics  as  a  safety  measure.  The  Western  and 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company,  also,  printed 
300,000  copies  of  the  "Prevention  or  Punishment" 
Bulletin.  This  Bulletin  was  headed:  "It  Is 
Cheaper  to  Build  a  Fence  at  the  Top  of  a  Pre- 
cipice Than  a  Hospital  at  the  Bottom" ;  and  car- 
ried the  estimated  amount  of  the  annual  crime 
bill  of  the  United  States  in  contrast  to  the  annual 
amount  expended  for  public  recreation. 

The  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Dow  Drug 
Company,  and  several  other  retail  stores  enclosed 
one  of  these  bulletins  in  every  package  and  in 
their  monthly  bills.  A  small  bulletin,  just  large 
enough  to  fit  into  a  pay  envelope  was  printed 
and  a  great  many  of  the  factory  managers  agreed 
to  the  insertion  of  this  "slip  in"  in  their  weekly 
pay  envelopes.  Those  who  paid  by  check  attached 
the  bulletin  to  the  check.  In  this  way,  most  of 
the  factory  employes  were  reached. 

Another  bulletin  headed,  "Calvin  Coolidge 
Says,"  carrying  statements  in  favor  of  Public 
Support  for  Public  Recreation  by  the  President 
and  seven  of  Cincinnati's  leading  citizens  was 
distributed  to  every  child  attending  the  public  or 
parochial  schools.  The  children  were  instructed 
to  present  them  to  their  parents  at  the  dinner 
table. 

All  letter  heads  carried  this  statement  at  the 
bottom : 

WHAT  You  CAN  Do  TO  HELP — ELECTION  DAY. 
NOVEMBER  2nd,  1926,  VOTE 


X 


For  an  additional  levy  of  taxes  for  recre- 
ational purposes  not  exceeding  one-tenth 
of  one  mill.  YES. 


After  a  long  and  strenuous  battle,  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  endorsed  the 
tax  levy  and  their  ward  workers  were  instructed 
to  pass  the  word  down  the  line. 


A  Hard  Blow — but  the  Committee  Rallied 

Then,  when  we  were  all  in  the  most  optimistic 
and  enthusiastic  frame  of  mind,  we  received  what 
one  of  the  Girl  Scouts  who  was  working  with  us 
called,  "the  blow  that  killed  father."  For  months 
the  Board  of  Elections  had  stated  that  the  recrea- 
tion tax  would  be  printed  on  a  separate  ballot. 
The  speakers  ended  all  their  talks  with  the  in- 
struction to  "mark  your  'X'  beside  the  'Yes'  on 
the  small  ballot."  When,  a  few  weeks  before 
Election  Day,  we  asked  for  a  sample,  we  received 
a  ballot  two  yards  long,  and  the  recreation  meas- 
ure headed  in  large  letters,  "Increasing  Tax 
Levy,"  was  placed  at  the  bottom! 

It  was  too  late  to  try  to  force  the  Board  of 
Elections  to  print  a  separate  ballot,  so  our  work 
was  virtually  doubled.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  sample  marked  ballots  were  printed 
and  distributed.  Also  movies  were  taken  showing 
the  contrast  between  children  playing  on  a  dirtj 
street,  with  trucks  and  street  cars  bearing  down 
on  them,  and  children  playing  on  a  well  regulated 
playground.  In  the  fade-out  a  young  lady,  hold- 
ing the  long  ballot,  was  pointing  to  the  Recreatior 
Measure.  This  film  was  shown  in  all  the  movies 
of  Cincinnati  in  the  week  preceding  Election  Day 

Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we 
secured  all  possible  newspaper  and  magazine  pub' 
licity  for  months  preceding  the  election.  W< 
practically  camped  on  the  doorsteps  of  City  Edi 
tors'  offices.  Follow-up  articles  appeared  in  ever} 
number  of  the  local  neighborhood  and  community 
magazines  and  papers.  Articles  endorsing  the  ta: 
levy  over  the  signature  of  community  leader: 
were  published,  together  with  excerpts  fron 
speeches.  Wherever  possible  a  copy  of  the  ballo 
was  carried,  properly  marked.  The  Kiwanis  Clul 
printed  and  distributed  1,500  window  posters 
containing  the  marked  ballot. 

Vote  "Yes!" 

The  week  before  Election  Day  was  virtuall; 
"Recreation  Week."  If  you  entered  a  movie,  yoi 
saw  the  recreation  ballot  flashed  on  the  screen ;  i 
you  made  a  purchase  in  a  store,  you  received  ; 
bulletin  inserted  in  your  package ;  if  you  attende< 
a  meeting,  the  speaker  asked  you  to  remember  t 
vote  "yes";  when  you  went  to  lunch,  the  waite 
handed  you  a  bulletin  with  the  menu;  if  yo 
tuned  in  on  the  radio,  you  heard  a  recreatio: 
speech;  and,  finally,  when  you  sat  in  church  o: 
Sunday,  the  minister,  priest,  or  rabbi  mentione 
the  need  for  prevention  instead  of  punishmem 
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and  the  social  good  to  be  derived  from  voting 
"yes"  for  the  Recreation  Tax  Levy.  Verily,  no 
stone  was  left  unturned. 

We  have  been  told,  and,  after  considering  the 
final  vote,  agree,  that  the  outcome  would  not 
have  been  so  successful  without  the  services  of 
3ur  Women's  Committee.  This  committee  was 
formed  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  women 
to  help  cover  the  entire  city  on  Election  Day. 
This  is  how  it  was  accomplished ;  a  ward  chairman 
was  appointed  for  each  ward,  twenty-six  in  all. 
The  Ward  Chairman,  in  turn,  appointed  a  captain 
for  each  precinct  (polling  booth)  in  her  ward.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  precinct  captain  to  secure 
workers  for  each  polling  booth.  Two  workers 
were  expected  to  be  at  the  polls  the  entire  day, 
the  precinct  captain  arranging  the  shifts  and  re- 
liefs. As  the  voters  approached  the  booth,,  the 
workers  handed  them  sample  marked  ballots,  in- 
structing them  where  to  place  the  "X."  If  the 
voter  appeared  to  be  opposed,  the  worker  would 
say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  Tax  Levy,  the 
playgrounds,  recreation,  and  endeavor  to  secure 
a  "Yes"  vote.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  ward  cap- 
tain to  supply  the  precinct  captains  with  the  neces- 
sary material,  bulletins,  ballots,  and  to  make  the 
rounds  of  all  the  precincts  in  her  ward  several 
times  to  see  that  workers  were  at  each  booth.  If 
she  arrived  at  a  booth  and  no  worker  was  present, 
she  consulted  her  list  of  workers  and  emergency 
assistants,  called  them  on  the  phone,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, went  to  their  homes  to  bring  them  to  the 
polling  booth.  For  this  purpose  an  automobile 
squad  was  organized  so  that  each  ward  captain 
might  have  a  car  at  her  disposal  the  entire  day. 

The  entire  procedure  outlined  above  was  fol- 
lowed among  the  colored  population  by  the  Col- 
ored Citizens'  Recreation  Council,  made  up  of  the 
leading  colored  citizens.  Their  organization  was 
a  remarkable  one.  The  colored  wards  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 

A  Hard  Fight  But  Worthwhile 

From  the  way  I  have  reviewed  the  various  steps, 
it  might  appear  as  though  someone  had  always 
been  present  to  oil  the  path  and  that  everything 
went  along  smoothly.  There  were  some  hard  and 
bitter  clashes,  endless  differences  to  adjust  and 
countless  persons  to  convert.  It  was  a  hard  fight, 
but,  I  must  confess,  we  reveled  in  it — for  now 
we  can  experience  the  joy  of  achievement  and 
the  pride  of  accomplishment.  We  have  kept  our 
old  friends  and  made  innumerable  new  ones.  The 


people  of  Cincinnati  appreciate  the  sincerity  of 
the  Recreation  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  use 
the  recreational  facilities  of  the  city  for  building 
character  and  citizenship.  The  City  Council,  City 
Manager  and  City  officials  are  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  help  us.  We  are  receiving  sugges- 
tions and  evidences  of  good- will  on  all  sides.  We 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  months  before  Elec- 
tion Day  and  the  days  and  nights  of  hard  work. 
All  we  remember  now  is  that  in  spite  of  the  "It- 
can't-be-dones"  and  "you're-wasting-your  times" 
we've  done  it — we've  got  One-Tenth  of  a  Mill! 


A  Gift  to  Colton. — Colton,  California,  a  com- 
munity of  about  5,000  people,  has  received  a  gift 
of  an  acre  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city  from 
Thomas  J.  Fleming,  of  the  California  Portland 
Cement  Company.  It  was  necessary  to  remove 
several  buildings  from  the  property  which  cost 
about  $60,000.  Plans  include  the  issuing  of 
bonds  for  the  development  of  this  park  and  play- 
ground to  the  extent  of  at  least  $50,000,  possibly 
$90,000,  so  that  the  building  of  a  municipal  com- 
munity center  may  be  undertaken. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  present  municipal 
recreation  program  is  a  splendid  municipal  plunge 
which  was  operated  last  year  for  five  months  with 
a  total  attendance  of  35,580.  Out  of  the  receipts 
from  the  plunge — $6, 1 18.25 — were  paid  not  only 
the  plunge  expenditures  of  over  $4,000  but  the 
park  expenses  of  almost  $2,000. 


Using  Volunteers. — From  Santa  Monica, 
California,  comes  the  following  statement:  "The 
playgrounds  were  opened  during  the  Christmas 
vacation  with  the  exception  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  days.  This  was  made  possible  through  the 
help  of  volunteer  workers  during  several  days  of 
Teachers'  Institute  Week,  when  some  of  our 
playground  directors  were  required  to  attend  the 
institute.  In  each  community  some  leaders  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  conduct  the  work  in  the 
absence  of  our  regular  playground  directors  are 
being  developed." 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  other  communities 
which  are  working  along  the  same  lines.  THE 
PLAYGROUND  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  more  such 
instances  of  the  use  of  volunteers. 


June,  the  sixth  month,  hath  30  days 
1927  The  Rose  Moon  1927 

Charity  begins  at  home. 
Every  cow  licks  her  own  calf. 

— Proverbs. 

1  W       The  Heath  Hen  is  now  found  June  breakfast. 

only  in  Martha's  Vineyard,   No  two  leaves  are  exactly  alike. 

Mass.  Keep  cat  in  nights.    Fledglings  are  appearing. 

2  Th      Sun  rises  4.16;  sets  7.40.  Trees  are  necessary  for  our  existence. 

3  F         Length  of  Day,  14  h.  53  m.       Look  for  hidden  clumps  of  lilacs  in  an  old  pasture.     It  marks 

4  Sa       CHILDREN'S.   DAY.     National       a  former  settler's  home. 

Forest  Act,  1897.  Menhaden  (porgy)  fishing  begins  in  early  June. 

5  Su       WHIT  SUNDAY.  Special  trips  for  children. 

6  M        A  bird  "Reserve"  is  a  breed-   Mackerel  boats  are  seining. 

ing  ground  where  defense-   Cement  walls  are  rat  barriers.  Rats  are  breeding  now. 
less  young  are  protected.        Rhododendron  time. 

7  Tu      Clarke-McNary  Act,  1924.         The  Pasteur  treatment  is  the  only  cure  for  the  rabies. 

(National  Forest  Policy.) 

8  W       National  Monuments,  1906.       The  Indian  Moccasin  (better  name  than  Lady's  Slipper)  is  an 

9  Th      American  Red   Cross   organ-       orchid.    Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  rare.    Their  discovery 

'ized  1881.  is  kept  a  secret. 

10  F         The  Biological  Survey,  Wash-   Grafting  is  essential  for  maintaining  our  kinds  of  fruit. 

ington,   D.    C.,   is  studying   Shake  rose  bugs  off  into  sheets  and  burn.    Do  not  allow  young 
the    economic    relations    of       chickens  to  eat  them. 
birds.     Send  for  literature. 

11  Sa       Sun  rises  4.13;  sets  7.46.  Plant  trees  and  prevent  a  lumber  famine. 

12  Su      Frank  M.  Chapman,  b.  1864.    Plan  trip  to  "Old  Swimming  Hole." 

BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.   The  "closed  season"  protects  breeding  birds. 

13  M        The  Bordeaux  Mixture  would   Sword  fishing  begins  about  now.    Take  the  boys  cat-fishing. 

have    prevented    the    Irish   Window  box  campaign.     Exhibit  pictures  of  last  year's  local 
famine  of  1845-47.  window  boxes. 

14  Tu       FLAG  DAY.  Field  trip  for  appreciation.     "I  Love  Thy  Rocks  and  Rills." 

Sun  rises  4.12;  sets  7.47.  The  camera  is  a  great  aid  to  the  appreciation  of  nature. 

15  W       First  Farmer's  Bulletin,  1889.   The  civilization  of  a  nation  may  be  judged  by  its  forests.    Instill 

Total  Eclipse  of  Moon,  3.13       local  forest  pride. 
A.    M.,    Eastern    standard 
time. 

16  Th      Moon  rises  9.14.  Best  time  to  study  woody  vines  in  blossom. 

17  F         Moon  rises  10.06.     Sun  rises   The  Biological  Survey  is  studying  bird  economics. 

•  4.12;    sets    7.49.      Longest   The  mountain  laurel  has  a  curious  contrivance  for  cross  fertili- 
days.  zation. 

18  Sa       Fannie'  Hardy  Eckstrom,   b. 

1865.    THE  BIRD  BOOK. 

19  Su       Length   of   day,   15   h.   2   m.   BIRD  CONTEST  DAY.    Hold  contest  in  museum  of  high  school 

Length  of  Twilight,  2  h.  Songs  may  be  whistled  by  a  good  bird  man,  or  played  on  a 

20  M        First    steam    vessel    to    cross       phonograph.     Name  of  bird,  2  points;  interesting  fact  ob- 

Atlantic,  1819.  served,  1  point;  distinguishing  color,  1  point;  food,  1  point 

21  Tu      Dan  Beard,   b.   1850.     OUT-       Judges  count  scores  while  a  bird  talk  is  being  given  anc 

DOOR  HANDY  BOOK.  announce  winners  after  the  lecture.     School  or  club  awards 
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12  W 


!3  Th 


!4  F 


>5  Sa 


16  Su 


27  M 


28  Tu 


29  W 


30  Th 


Summer    begins. 
4.13;  sets  7.50. 

William  Penn's  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  1683. 

Dillon  Wallace,  b.  1863.  THE 
GAUNT  GRAY  WOLF. 

Olive  Thome  Miller,  b.  1831. 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  BIRDS. 

Camp  Chocorua  was  the  first 
boys'  summer  camp,  organ- 
ised Squam  Lake,  Holder- 
ness,  N.  H. 

A  falling  barometer  and  rising 
thermometer  indicate  rain. 

Camp  Arey,  Arey,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  first  to  take  girls  (1892}. 
It  was  a  natural  science 
camp  in  1890. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit  is  a  cousin 
to  the  calla  lily. 

Division  of  Forestry  created 
in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1886. 


Sun    rises       rather  than  individual  rewards.     (See  April  9th.) 


June  berries  (shad  bush)  are  ripe. 

Get  out  the  bird  bath. 

"Hand  pick"  all  squash  bugs  on  sight. 

Herring  are  running  up  rivers  to  spawn. 

Have  observation  bee  hive  in  store  windows. 

Use  lime  on  acid  soils. 

Provide  shade  for  poultry  yards. 

Outdoor  cooking  trips. 

Do  not  drain  your  last  swamp.  Make  it  attractive  and  allur- 
ing for  marshland  flowers  and  birds. 

Organize  nature  clubs  for  the  summer  playgrounds.  Plan 
week  end  camp  trips.  Honey  bees  are  necessary  for  our  fruit 
crop. 

A  good  month  for  nature  poetry. 

Poison  ivy  and  sumach  have  white  berries.  Poison  ivy  has 
three  leaflets  and  Virginia  creeper  five  leaflets. 


Playground  Surfacing 

The  April  issue  of  the  American  City  tells  of 
the  success  of  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  public 
schools  in  securing  at  a  reasonable  expenditure 
a  surface  for  their  school  playground  which  would 
be  free  from  dust  and  mud  and  not  too  hard  and 
unyielding. 

During  1923  and  1924  a  few  barrels  of  various 
bituminous  materials  were  used  experimentally 
in  the  treatment  of  small  areas.  Results  from  some 
of  these  experiments  proving  satisfactory,  in  1925 
the  work  was  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale.  During 
1925,  four  carloads  of  Texaco  No.  55  surfacing 
material  were  applied  to  a  number  of  the  play- 
grounds in  various  parts  of  the  city.  In  1926, 
two  more  carloads  were  used,  giving  in  some  in- 
stances a  second  treatment  to  areas  first  treated 
in  1925.  The  areas  treated  at  the  schools  varied 
in  size  from  small  corners  to  several  thousand 
square  yards. 

The  method  of  application  is  briefly  described 
as  follows:  The  area  treated  was  leveled  and 
smoothed  with  a  scarifier  and  a  blade  grader;  it 
was  then  rolled  firm  with  a  5-ton  roller;  when 


thoroughly  compacted  and  dried,  it  was  swept 
clean  and  free  from  dust.  The  asphaltic  surfac- 
ing material  was  then  applied  cold  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  y2  gallon  per  square  yard.  The 
whole  was  then  covered  with  coarse,  clean,  sharp 
sand,  such  as  is  used  in  concrete  construction,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  just  hide  the  asphalt.  It  was 
then  re-rolled  lightly.  Because  of  some  trouble 
experienced  by  the  sticky  material  adhering  to  the 
feet  of  the  children  after  the  start  of  school,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  an  excess  of  sand  over  that 
actually  required  to  combine  with  the  asphalt. 
Some  extra  attention  during  the  hot  early  fall 
days  was  required  to  keep  sticky  spots  covered 
with  sand.  After  the  sand  is  thoroughly  absorbed, 
however,  this  trouble  disappears  and  after  cool 
weather  sets  in,  the  excess  sand  may  be  swept 
aside  and  stored  for  future  use. 

The  grounds  treated  at  the  Richmond  schools 
now  present  a  smooth,  dustless  and  mudless  ap- 
pearance during  all  kinds  of  weather.  Before 
treatment,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  remove 
a  large  number  of  buckets  of  mud  from  each 
building  after  every  rainy  day,  while  now  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  to  get  one  bucket  from  the  same 
building. 
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DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  WILLIAM  G.  VINAL 


The  Social  Values  of 
Gardening 


BY 


GEORGE  L.  FARLEY, 

State   Club   Leader,   Extension   Service,   Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College 

Who  can  measure  the  true  worth  of  a  garden 
upon  the  one  who  plants  and  grows  it?  From 
the  time  when  one  makes  up  his  mind  to  become 
a  gardener  until  the  frost  of  the  fall  makes  the 
garden  only  a  memory,  the  garden  is  a  wonder- 
ful teacher,  if  not  a  task  master. 

The  fun  that  comes  from  studying  the  attrac- 
tive seed  catalogues  dimfig-jjie  winter  mojrths ! 
What  varieties  shall  be  grown,  how  much  of 
variety,  how  shall  the  rows  be  arranged  are  some 
of  the  first  questions  that  arise,  and  wise  is  he 
who  sits  down  and  draws  a  plan  of  his  prospective 
garden. 

And,  as  we  ponder,  let  us  not  forget  that  a 
small  job  well  done  is  better  than  a  big  job  poorly 
done.  We  can  well  take  to  heart  the  advice  I 
heard  a  young  man  give  a  group  of  enthusiasts 
early  one  spring,  "If  you  are  going  to  quit,  quit 
now  while  it  is  cool  and  not  next  August  when 
it  is  hot." 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  land  must  be 
put  into  the  best  of  condition  and  questions  of 
fertilizing,  spading  or  plowing,  and  harrowing 
loom  in  the  distance.  Once  the  land  is  worked 
into  shape,  and  the  rows  marked  out  straight  and 
true,  and  the  seed  planted,  comes  the  time  of 
patient  waiting;  and  what  satisfaction  results  as 
the  first  green  shoots  show  themselves.  From 
that  time  on  comes  a  battle  with  the  weeds.  It 
is  an  endless  battle,  and  the  lesson  of  sticking-to- 
it  is  driven  home  day  after  day. 

As  the  vines  and  plants  come  to  bearing,  what 
a  feeling  of  importance  comes  to  the  gardener  and 
what  elation  as  the  vegetables  are  harvested  and 
served  fresh  on  the  table.  Perhaps  only  then 
comes  a  realization  that  a  garden  of  size  quite 
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materially  affects  the  family  budget.  Then  one 
begins  to  ask,  "How  shall  we  have  some  of 
these  same  fresh  vegetables  during  the  winter?" 
And  with  the  answer  to  this  question  the  house- 
wife turns  her  thought  to  canning. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  too,  having  spent  out 
of  doors  the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  the 
growing  of  a  garden,  one  realizes  the  physical 
benefits  that  come  from  fresh  air,  sunshine  and 
contact  with  the  soil. 

Perhaps  not  the  first  season,  but  sooner  or  later, 
there  comes  the  desire  to  make  the  garden  a  thing 
of  beauty.  I  remember  a  young  man  who  before 
the  war  made  a  real  success  of  growing  flowers. 
Then  came  the  urgent  call  for  the  growing  of 
vegetables.  To  a  group  of  listeners  he  said,  "Yes, 
grow  the  vegetables,  but  don't  forget  that  at 
least  you  can  have  a  border  of  flowers."  Most 
surely  a  love  for  the  beautiful  attends  the  grow- 
ing of  a  good  garden. 

Many  are  the  verses  of  Scripture  which  have 
a  new  meaning  to  one  who  has  grown  a  good 

ird^n. 

"Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  Some 
fell  on  good  ground — and  it  brought  forth  fruit 
a  hundred  fold." 

"First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear." 

"Unless  a  seed  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone." 

"The  mustard  seed  is  the  tiniest  of  all  seeds ; 
but  when  it  is  grown  the  birds  of  the  air  come 
and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

Would  you  have  young  people  learn  the  great 
lesson  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  property  ?  Don't 
preach,  let  them  grow  a  garden. 

Would  you  teach  young  people  the  value  of 
money?  Let  them  earn  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  what  comes  from  the  growing  of  a  good 
garden.  That  reward  is  in  large  measure  com- 
mensurate with  the  care  and  attention  given  to 
the  task  is  soon  learned.  Any  garden  responds 
to  care  and  suffers  from  neglect. 

No  true  lover  of  nature  will  ever  be  satis- 
fied to  live  in  a  flat.  No  easier  approach  to  a 
love  of  nature  can  be  had  than  through  the  garden. 
To  have  a  garden  one  must  live  where  there  is 
land  to  be  had  and  many  a  family  has  gone  from 
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the  urban  home  with  the  window  box,  or  small 
backyard  garden  flat,  to  a  suburban  home  with 
.its  greater  garden  possibilities. 

The  foundation  of  society  is  the  home.  No 
nation  has  ever  risen  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
higher  than  its  homes.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
making  jest  of  home  and  home  life  and  sought  to 
.strengthen  in  the  minds  of  all  people  a  love  of 
home.  A  garden  is  the  true  setting  of  every 
home.  "God  the  first  garden  made,  the  first  city, 
•Cain." 


Nature  Notes 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  one  of  the  cities  in 
•which  interest  in  nature  flourishes.  Seventy-two 
.teachers  in  Wilmington  are  attending  nature 
•classes  which  carry  with  them  no  school  credit. 
The  Women's  Garden  Club  urges  the  conservation 
•of  wild  flowers,  gives  prizes  for  essay,  poster  and 
rhyme  contests,  and  presents  nature  magazines  to 
the  schools.  The  Society  of  Natural  History  has 
.given  money  for  traveling,  collections  of  insects, 
minerals  and  Indian  relics.  The  Brandywine  Gar- 
den Club,  which  is  interested  in  birds,  takes  care 
of  the  bird  house  competition.  The  Park  Com- 
mission arranges  for  nature  exhibits,  nature  walks 
and  the  placing  of  bird  houses.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  schools,  Park  Commission  and 
Garden  Club,  a  birds'  Christmas  dinner  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  parks  of  the  city. 

In  1921,  700  boys  and  girls  of  Henry's  School, 
Philadelphia,  presented  a  bird  masque.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  is  now  a  bird  club  with  over  800  mem- 
bers and  the  bird  masque  has  become  an  annual 
affair. 

On  October  5,  1925,  a  National  Nature  Com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  was  organized  in  Washing- 
ton. The  library  has  made  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy and  has  a  reserve  shelf  of  nature  books. 
There  is  a  supervisor  and  a  corps  of  special  na- 
ture teachers. 

Boston  has  arranged  for  nature  study  by  radio. 
Each  Monday  night  at  7:00  o'clock  a  radio  talk 
on  birds  is  given  over  Station  WEEI  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Big  Brother  Club  Meeting.  The  only 
requirement  for  membership  in  this  club,  which 
is  open  to  young  people  between  the  age  of  one 
and  one  hundred  years,  is  the  writing  of  a  weekly 
letter.  Winthrop  Packard  is  a  leader  of  the  Big 
Brother  Radio  Bird  Club.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Audubon  Society,  the  oldest  bird  society, 
maintains  traveling  lecturers  and  libraries,  ex- 


hibits bird  feeders  and  appliances  and  answers  in- 
quiries by  telephone  and  mail. 

The  Rotarians  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  plan  to 
beautify  each  year  a  mile  of  road  in  their  city. 

In  February,  Dr.  Vinal  spent  a  number  of  days 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  helping  the  local  Play- 
ground Association  and  the  schools  in  their  nature 
program.  In  April,  Dr.  Vinal  visited  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  taking  part  in  the  leadership  train- 
ing course  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Recreation. 


The  Nature  Lore 
School 

An  unusual  opportunity  is  offered  playground 
leaders  in  the  Nature  Lore  School  to  be  held  June 
17-30,  1927,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
William  G.  Vinal  at  Camp  Andree,  the  national 
Girl  Scout  Camp  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  number 
of  those  attending  the  school  and  those  making 
application  have  been  limited  to  the  following 
groups :  The  nature  counsellor  for  the  summer 
camp ;  the  nature  guide  for  parks,  municipalities, 
resorts  and  hotels ;  the  scout  naturalist  for  the 
Scout  Council  and  camp ;  the  playground  leader 
for  civic  recreation  and  centers ;  the  nature 
teacher,  art  teacher,  grade  teacher  and  physical 
education  director,  who  wishes  to  enrich  his  pro- 
gram and  the  nature  supervisor. 

The  program  of  the  first  week  will  be  forestry 
and  trees ;  of  the  second  week,  nature  lore  meth- 
ods. In  general,  the  program  will  include  a  half 
day  around  camp  and  a  half  day  in  the  field.  For 
the  evenings,  features  such  as  lectures,  nature 
dramatics,  camp  fire  gatherings  and  nature  story 
telling  have  been  arranged. 

Applications  for  the  Nature  Lore  School  should 
be  mailed  to  Miss  Elin  Lindberg,  Camp  Edith 
Macy,  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York. 

Another  announcement  of  interest  is  the  fact 
that  through  the  American  Nature  Association,  it 
has  been  arranged  for  Professor  Vinal  to  devote 
the  summer  to  nature  service  for  camps.  Profes- 
sor Vinal  will  visit  a  number  of  camps  to  help  de- 
velop the  nature  study  program.  It  is  suggested 
that  any  one  wishing  to  secure  Dr.  Vinal's  ser- 
vices write  the  Extension  Department,  American 
Nature  Association,  15  Boudinot  street,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 


A  Nature  Lore  Program  for  a  City 

Playground 

BY 

W.  E.  DILLON, 
Superintendent,    Downtown    Boys'    Club,     Newark,  N.  J. 


"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  Owl,  "that  the  best 
angle  from  which  to  approach  a  problem  is  the 
try  angle." 

Nature  study  on  a  city  playground  today  is 
pioneer  work,  and  the  playground  director  is 
wise  who  recognizes  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls 
have  a  deep,  strong,  instinctive  love  for  all 
things  that  live  and  all  things  that  support  life. 

One  stumbling  block  to  the  development  of  a 
nature  lore  program  on  a  city  playground  is  the 
conscious  lack  of  nature  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  playground  director,  which  often  results 
in  a  lack  of  interest. 

It  will  not  take  you  long  to  appreciate  that  the 
average  boy  or  girl  has  one  of  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  human  animal,  namely  a 
big  bump  of  curiosity,  and  this  is  worth  far  more 
to  nature  study  than  any  amount  of  exact  knowl- 
edge you  may  give.  Learn  to  appreciate  the 
questions  and  knowledge  brought  to  you  by  the 
young  observer  and  you  will  establish  a  chum- 
ship that  will  prove  of  value. 

You  do  not  need  to  fear  that  the  boys  and  girls 
will  lose  confidence  in  you  if  you  say,  "I  do  not 
know."  Tell  them  that  the  woods,  fields,  city 
parks,  vacant  lots  and  backyards  are  so  full  of 
secrets  as  yet  undiscovered  that  no  one  can  be 
expected  to  know  all  and  that  all  have  their  place 
in  the  great  scheme  of  Nature. 

Can  a  Crowded  City  Produce  Nature  Material? 

Did  you  ever  ask  the  question,  "Where  can  I 
get  material  for  nature  study  on  the  sidewalks 
and  within  the  brick  walls  of  a  city?"  Nature 
lore  for  the  city  boy  or  girl  is  bound  to  be  a 
problem,  but  as  the  wise  old  owl  said,  "The  best 
angle  from  which  to  approach  a  problem  is  the 
try  angle." 

You  can  conduct  nature  lore  activities  within 
the  walls  of  a  city  and  on  a  city  playground.  Chi- 
cago,   Pittsburgh,    Cleveland,    Detroit   and    New 
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York  are  included!  In  fact,  its  economy  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  nature  lore  pro- 
grams. Heaven .  and  earth  supply  the  material 
independent  of  the  appropriation  from  any  Play- 
ground Association! 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  moths,  butterflies, 
birds,  insects,  spiders,  snails,  worms,  trees,  snakes, 
toads,  frogs  and  the  stars  in  the  sky?  Much  of 
this  good  material  can  be  found  on  playgrounds, 
city  parks,  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  back 
yards  and  open  lots,  truly  enough  for  a  year's 
study,  if  the  will  to  find  it  and  the  desire  to  use 
it  exist. 

Providing  Joy  through  Nature  Activities 

One  important  aim  of  the  playground  pro- 
gram should  be  to  provide  greater  pleasure  in 
living.  Recreation  is  an  element  necessary  for 
successful  living  and  everyone  seeks  it  in  some 
form  or  other.  Boys  and  girls  as  well  as  adults 
are  realizing  today  the  values  of  living  outdoors 
close  to  Nature. 

The  playground  director  is  facing  to  the  right 
when  he  or  she  spends  spare  time  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  immediate  neighborhood  in 
which  the  boys  and  girls  must  live,  work  and  play. 
Shape  your  program  so  as  to  give  all  who  use 
the  playground  an  appreciation  of  the  nature 
opportunities  near  it.  In  your  observations  of 
Nature  point  out  to  the  boys  and  girls  the  things 
of  interest  that  often  are  not  observed  by  the 
average  person.  Only  a  few  minutes  a  day,  if 
carefully  thought  out,  will  make  a  playground 
a  happier  and  more  interesting  place  to  live  and 
work  on.  One  will  need  to  make  a  persistent 
effort  in  this  direction  to  cause  one  to  stick  to  it, 
not  to  engage  in  this  program  once  in  a  while  but 
at  least  fifteen  minutes  every  day,  for  a  daily 
habit  brings  results. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  may  help  you 
to  develop  a  nature  lore  program  for  the  play- 
ground. 
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THINGS  TO  LOOK  FOR 
Cleanliness  among  Animals 

Notice  the  humble  toad  who  will  take  nothing 
into  his  stomach  which  is  not  wholesome  and 
clean  !  He  will  not  eat  a  dead  insect,  even  freshly 
killed.  The  spider  is  another  creature  who  fol- 
lows certain  rules  in  selecting  things  fit  for  food. 
Small  animals  and  large  animals  have  a  sanitary 
code  to  which  they  adhere,  in  some  cases,  as  close- 
ly as  do  members  of  the  human  family.  The  birds 
are  careful  about  their  baths ;  the  cat  cleanses  her 
body  daily  and  bathes  her  kittens.  Even  the 
playground  insects  take  daily  baths.  When  an 
animal's  den  becomes  dirty,  before  long  it  is 
either  deserted  or  cleaned.  The  enjoyment  of 
your  hikes  and  playground  trips  will  be  greatly 
increased,  perhaps  unconsciously,  if  you  learn 
to  observe  these  housekeeping  standards  among 
the  animals  and  insects. 

Economic  Value 

Are  there  trees  near  the  playground?  If  so, 
it  will  be  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  economic 
value  of  birds  to  the  city  gardener,  farmer  and 
orchard  keeper. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  plants,  and  you  will 
find  beneficial  and  injurious  forms  on  the  play- 
ground. The  former  should  be  protected  and  the 
latter  destroyed.  Teach  the  boys  and  girls  what 
to  destroy  and  what  to  conserve. 

Nature  as  Disciplinarian 

Nature  was  the  pioneer  teacher  and  still  is  the 
greatest  of  teachers.  There  are  thieves,  vandals, 
bandits,  and  shirkers  in  the  world  of  plants  and 
flowers,  and  Nature  was  the  first  to  teach  that 
all  that  was  wrong  would  meet  with  some  pun- 
ishment. 

Observe  the  flowers  that  live  upon  others— in 
the  business  world  they  would  be  known  as  "dead 
beats" — the  Indian  Pipe,  Broom  Rape,  Dodder 
Vine,  Beach  Drop  and  others.  Nature  punishes 
them  by  taking  away  from  them  their  color  and 
leaves. 

The  cow-bird  does  not  build  a  nest  or  care 
for  her  young.  Nature's  punishment — there  are 
more  male  cow  birds  than  females. 

Specialization  in  Nature 

Nature,  long  before  you  and  I  were  talking 
about  the  value  of  specialization,  had  her  spe- 


cialists. Hairs  have  long  been  considered  a  means 
of  protection  adopted  by  many  of  the  caterpillars. 
The  Baltimore  Oriole  specializes  in  hairy  cater- 
pillars for  food;  the  Meadow  Lark  in  grasshop- 
pers ;  the  goldfinch  in  thistle  seed  and  the  flicker 
in  ants. 

Advertising 

Competition  is  keen  in  the  vegetable  world, 
and  plants,  insects  and  animals  have  learned  that 
"those  that  are  in  business  and  want  to  live,  must 
either  die  or  advertise."  Observe  how  plants 
attract  insects  by  brightly  colored  flowers  and 
sweet  smelling  perfumes.  On  your  way  to  the 
playground  this  morning  did  you  notice  the  beau- 
tiful blossoms  of  the  horse  chestnut  trees  and 
wonder  at  their  beauty  and  fragrance?  The  tree 
knew  that  all  that  beauty  and  fragrance  pointed 
the  way  to  use  nature's  publicity  bureau — "The 
Odor  Appeal."  It  knew,  too,  that  good  adver- 
tising is  so  noticed  and  read.  The  breeze  carried 
that  advertisement  to  every  bee  and  bumblebee 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  playground  saying, 
"Come  to  me,  come  to  me.  I  have  something  that 
will  interest  you.  Here  I  am,  over  here."  And 
all  the  insects  and  flying  things  of  the  playground 
read  that  ad  and  came  to  the  party ;  for  that 
advertisement,  as  all  publicity  statements  should 
be,  was  a  true  and  reliable  one. 

Danger  Signals 

The  railroads  were  not  the  first  organizations 
to  use  danger  signals.  Nature  was  many  years 
ahead  of  the  railroads  and  Safety  First  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  Swallow-Tail  Butterfly,  Monarch  Butter- 
fly, Grand-Daddy-Long-Legs,  Squash  Bug,  and 
the  Stink  Bug  are  not  often  eaten  by  the  birds 
because  of  their  danger  signal,  an  unpleasant 
odor. 

Do  you  know  the  Wood-Pussy,  that  pretty  ani- 
mal, with  black  and  white  stripes  and  a  tail  like 
a  plume,  walking  slowly  and  unafraid  along 
your  path?  If  you  see  his  black  and  white 
stripes,  his  danger  signal,  and  are  foolish  enough 
to  come  too  near,  you  will  wish  you  hadn't — 
that's  all! 

Nature's  Board  of  Health  and  Street  Cleaning- 
Department 

In  our  towns  and  cities  it  is  a  familiar  sight, 
to  see  the  ash  man  and  his  wagon  going  up  and 
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down  the   streets  collecting  the   rubbish   of  the 
city. 

Horses,  cows,  elephants,  lions,  snakes,  fish, 
grasshoppers,  birds,  mice,  insects  and  mosquitoes 
all  die.  Men  cannot  carry  them  all  away  so  ob- 
serve how  Nature  does  this  work  on  your  play- 
ground, and  you  will  soon  realize  that  Nature 
organized  our  first  Board  of  Health  with  a  Street 
Cleaning  Department. 

Nature's  Vocational  Bureau 

Observe  that  among  insects  and  animals,  birds 
and  fishes,  are  to  be  found  those  that  are  idle, 
industrious,  warlike,  thieving,  stupid,  intelligent, 
degraded,  dirty,  clean,  lively,  slow  motioned,  use- 
ful and  beautiful.  Note  the  trades  and  profes- 
sions they  follow,  for  all  animals  have  occupations 
and  have  to  work  hard  for  their  board  and  lodg- 
ings. 

Tony,  the  prairie  dog,  is  an  expert  miner  and 
builder  of  underground  apartment  houses. 

The  beaver  is  a  mechanical  engineer  and  lum- 
berman. 

The  sexton  beetles  are  undertakers  and  bury 
dead  animals. 

The  frogs  and  birds  are  good  musicians. 

The  birds  are  weavers  and  tailors. 

The  squirrels  teach  the  value  of  saving  for  a 
time  when  they  are  unable  to  work.  They  are 
the  bankers. 

Playground  directors,  do  you  appreciate  the 
fact  that  animals  have  regular  jobs  and  that 
divers,  swimmers,  papermakers  and  many  other 
workers  are  plying  their  trades  on  or  near  your 
playgrounds  ? 

Notice  These  Points 

The  architecture  of  insects  living  on  the  play- 
ground 

The  animals  or  insects  that  build  homes  in  the 
trees 

Playground  insects  that  build  homes  in  the 
grass 

The  homes  of  animals  that  live  in  the  water 

Animals  near  the  playground  that  live  in  port- 
able houses 

The  methods  of  self -protection  among  animals 
and  insects 

The  tools  with  which  animals  are  provided 

The  weapons  with  which  plants  defend  them- 
selves against  attack 


The  Desire  to  Go  Somewhere 

This  natural  desire  to  go  somewhere  can  be 
gratified  by  short  hikes  and  outings. 

The  Playground  Association  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  for  the  past  three  years  has  conducted  field 
trips  for  all  the  playgrounds  in  the  city  and  this 
has  awakened  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  natural 
history  opportunities  of  their  own  city,  and  has 
taught  them  to  see  and  appreciate  living  things 
they  have  never  seen  before  and  to  hear  sounds 
never  heard  or  understood.  So  great  was  the 
enthusiasm  that  once  a  week  the  local  papers  pub- 
lished articles  written  by  the  boys  and  girls  about 
the  observations  made  on  the  trips.  School  teach- 
ers and  members  of  the  Isaac  Walton  League 
caught  the  hiking  spirit  and  telephoned  to  Mr. 
Earl  Cook,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  and  asked 
for  an  opportunity  to  join  the  playground  hike. 

A  plan  followed  by  one  playground  was  to  have 
an  objective  for  every  hike.  Every  hike  con- 
ducted by  this  playground  was  directed  to  city 
parks  or  vacant  lots  within  the  city  limits. 

Objectives  of  Hikes 

To  find  10  varieties  of  trees — 5  nut,  5  fruit 
To  find  10  birds  ;  5  insects  ;  5  poisonous  plants  ; 
5  plants  used  for  medicinal  purposes;  3  ferns; 
5  varieties  of  rocks  or  building  stone. 

A  series  of  short  hikes  with  a  "set-up"  pro- 
viding ample  provision  for  training  will  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  Nature  Societies,  Forestry 
Societies,  Hiking  Clubs  and  Isaac  Walton 
Leagues  in  your  playground  program. 

Storytelling 

From  time  to  time  preacher,  statesman  and 
prophet  have  made  the  story  their  tool  for  the 
shaping  of  human  conduct  and  character.  The 
teachers  of  today  are  using  it  as  a  part  of  their 
equipment  and  it  should  have  a  very  large  place 
in  any  nature  lore  program  of  the  playground. 

Stories  can  be  found  in  the  Literature  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  in  the  Nature  Magazine,  Amer- 
ican Forest  and  Forest  Life,  Nature  books,  news- 
papers and  similar  sources  which  are  well  adapted 
for  playground  use. 

Adam,  naming  the  animals,  had  no  precedents 
to  guide  him  and  :the  playground  director,  a 
leader  in  nature  lore  by  developing  a  program  of 
impromptu  plays,  burlesques,  pantomimes  and 
farces,  using  as  subjects  the  trees,  flowers,  snakes, 
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frogs,  insects,  birds  and  weeds  in  Nature  stories 
will  likewise  find  an  unblazed  trail. 

A  QUESTIONNAIRE* 

"Eternal  vigilance"  is  not  only  the  price  of  lib- 
erty, but  of  everything  else  that  is  worth  having. 
So  if  all  other  methods  you  have  tried  have  failed 
to  work — don't  give  up  until  you  have  experi- 
mented with  the  nature  questionnaire. 

The  following  questionnaire  was  used,  a  sub- 
ject a  day,  on  the  playgrounds  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Trees 

What  tree  is  called  the  Bee  Tree  ? 

Why  will  a  tree  die  if  only  the  bark  is  circled 
with  a  deep  cut? 

Do  trees  breathe? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  tree  and  a 
shrub  ? 

What  tree's  wood  makes  the  best  charcoal  for 
gunpowder  ? 

What  city  announces  that  the  cherry  trees  are 
in  bloom  ? 

What  tree  blossoms  in  November? 

What  tree  throws  seeds  from  the  ripened  pods 
with  such  force  that  if  they  hit  you  they  hurt? 

The  wood  of  what  tree  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  making  of  artificial  limbs  ? 

What  state  is  named  after  this  tree? 

WThat  tree  was  called  by  the  Onondaga  Indians 
a  "smelling  stick"? 

During  the  late  war  the  U.  S.  Government 
asked  the  boys  to  make  a  census  of  what  tree 
of  the  country? 

The  boys  of  what  state  found  the  most? 

What  state  was  the  first  to  observe  Arbor 
Day? 

During  our  Civil  War  the  entire  southern  coast 
was  blockaded,  and  European  manufacturers  of 
lead  pencils  were  obliged  to  scour  the  world  to 
find  a  substitute — for  what  common  tree  of 
Florida  ? 

Lightning  seldom  strikes  a  beech  tree ;  the  oak 
attracts  lightning  more  than  any  other.  Why  is 
the  beech  considered  so  safe? 

Why  do  laurels,  azaleas,  and  rhododendrons 
fall  under  a  common  ban  pronounced  by  Bee 
Keepers  ? 

Birds 

What  bird  mates  for  life  and  if  let  alone  will 
use  the  same  nest  vear  after  vear  ? 


*'lhe  questions  presented  here  are  a   part  of  a  list  prepared  by 
Mr.    Dillon. 


Where  does  the  whip-poor-will  build  her  nest? 

How  many  eggs  does  a  humming  bird  lay? 

What  bird  hangs  a  snake's  skin  on  its  nest  to 
scare  away  enemies  ? 

What  is  the  largest  North  American  family  of 
birds  ? 

What  bird  is  the  first  to  go  South  ? 

What  bird  is  the  last  to  go  South? 

What  bird  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  lays 
her  eggs  at  the  bottom? 

What  bird  will  take  a  clam  or  mussel  in  its 
claws,  fly  up  in  the  air,  drop  it  on  a  rock,  and  then 
fly  down  and  feast  upon  it? 

What  birds  squat  in  a  circle  with  tails  toward 
the  center  and  heads  pointing  outward? 

What  bird  often  weaves  a  cover  over  her  nest, 
sealing  up  her  own  eggs,  then  laying  a  second  and 
sometimes  a  third  set  of  eggs  ?  Why  ? 

WThy  did  an  Ohio  farmer  give  a  boy  two  cents 
for  every  Kingbird  that  he  killed? 

What  did  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
tell  the  farmer  about  the  Kingbird  ? 

If  a  fish-hawk  builds  a  nest  in  a  tree,  does  it 
kill  the  tree  ? 

Why  was  the  English  Sparrow  brought  to  this 
country  and  when? 

What  city  in  America  was  the  first  home  of 
the  English  Sparrow? 

What  bird  builds  a  nest  so  large  that  it  has 
holes  and  crevices  in  the  sides  that  are  often  used 
by  other  birds  for  nesting  places  ? 

Snakes 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  that  a  hair 
placed  in  a  bottle  of  water  will  become  a  snake? 

Do  snakes  eat  birds? 

What  snake  is  called  the  "Bluff  Adder"  and 
why? 

How  did  the  Glass  Snake  get  the  name  ? 

Do  snakes  swallow  their  young? 

What  snake  lives  on  birds'  eggs,  which  it 
swallows  whole,  and  afterwards  presses  its  body 
against  surrounding  objects  in  order  to  break 
the  shells? 

Dogs 

Why  does  a  dog  wag  his  tail? 

Why  does  a  dog  drop  his  tail  between  his  legs 
when  he  is  scared? 

Why  do  dogs  throw  their  ears  back  when  fight- 
ing or  feeHng  savage? 

Why  do  dogs  bring  home  the  cows  with  so 
little  teaching? 
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Why  does  a  dog  ordinarily  lower  his  head  when 
he  growls,  but  hold  his  head  high  when  he  barks  ? 

Why  does  a  dog  turn  around  two  or  three 
times  before  lying  down? 

Why  does  a  dog  bark  at  the  moon? 

Plants 

What  plants  kill  and  eat  animals? 
What  plants  are  weather  prophets  ? 
What  plants  are  called  cranks  and  why  ? 
What  plants  are  called  thieves  and  why? 
What  plants  are  poisonous? 
From  what  plants  can  you  obtain  paint? 
What  plants  are  as  good  as  a  compass  ? 

Medicinal  Plants 

The  bark  of  what  trees  are  used  for  medicine? 

What  weeds  are  used  for  medicine  ? 

What  shrubs  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes? 


School  of  Natural 
History 

From  July  5th  to  August  31st,  1927,  the  Buf- 
falo Society  of  Natural  Sciences  and  the  New 
York  State  Museum  will  hold  in  Allegany  State 
Park,  New  York,  a  school  of  natural  history. 
Among  the  courses  given  will  be  nature  study, 
park  management  and  similar  subjects. 

This  new  school  is  located  in  a  State  Park  and 
is  housed  in  a  camp.  The  class  rooms  and  labor- 
atories are  the  fields,  forests  and  streams  of 
65,000  acres  of  the  Allegany  State  Park.  There 
is  also  a  rustic  school  building  which  can  be  used 
for-  the  indoor  work,  supplementing  the  field  trips. 
In  addition  to  such  subjects  as  Birds,  Botany  and 
Nature  Study,  field  studies  are  made  in  the  actual 
management  of  this  park,  where  the  state  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  acquiring  land  and 
furnishing  recreational  facilities. 

This  is  an  admirable  vacation  school  for  those 
persons  interested  in  this  latest  detail  of  the  large 
picture  of  outdoor  recreation,  who  desire  to  se- 
cure an  inexpensive  outing  amid  inspiring  sur- 
roundings and  among  sympathetic  instructors  and 
fellow  students.  The  fact  that  all  expenses  for 
board,  lodging,  tuition  and  entertainment  are  in- 


cluded in  the  fee  of  $150  for  8  weeks  and  that 
credit  of  college  grade  will  be  given  for  the 
courses  at  this  new  school  indicates  that  the  max- 
imum capacity  of  50  students  will  soon  be  reached. 
Anyone  who  is  in  recreation  leadership  work  can 
secure  further  details  by  writing  to  the  Registra- 
tion Office,  Allegany  School  of  Natural  History, 
the  New  York  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Never  Too  Old  to  Play ! 

That  middle  aged  and  gray-haired  women  as 
well  as  young  women,  may  be  brought  to  enjoy 
gymnasium  classes  and  mass  competitions  was 
vividly  shown  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  6th, 
1927,  at  Detroit.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the 
Women's  Fifth  Annual  Gymnastic  Demonstra- 
tion, held  in  the  Coliseum  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds.  While  thousands  applauded,  1,500 
women  engaged  in  a  demonstration  of  the  joy 
and  beauty  of  such  activities  as  well  as  of  the 
benefits  to  health  and  habits. 

Over  1,000  women  took  part  in  the  first  and 
last  events.  The  first  was  mass  calisthenics  and 
the  last  a  pass  ball  relay  with  93  teams  taking 
part.  The  rest  of  the  program  consisted  of  drills 
of  smaller  groups  with  Indian  clubs,  dumb  bells, 
hoops  and  wands,  with  a  number  of  folk  dances 
and  one  very  beautiful  interpretative  dance  by  the 
leaders  of  the  various  centers. 

Representatives  from  over  forty  centers  took 
part  and  the  event  was  the  final  of  the  winter 
program  for  these  groups.  The  spontaneity  and 
play  spirit  gave  zest  to  the  occasion  and  aroused 
much  enthusiasm. 


A  New  Supervisor  of  Municipal  Sports. — 
The  Board  of  Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
missioners of  Los  Angeles  has  appointed  D.  W. 
Lott  as  Supervisor  of  Municipal  Sports.  His 
duties  will  be  as  follows : 

( 1 )  To  establish  relations  with  various  leagues, 
associations  and  clubs  in  the  city,  giving  them 
assistance  in  the  conduct  of  athletic  games. 

(2)  To  formulate  a  program  for  the  maximum 
use  of  athletic  facilities  by  the  above  groups,  using 
department  and  other  facilities. 


MEDART 

Playground  Equipment 

HONDURAS 


Even  in  tropical  Honduras  you  will  find  Medart  Playground 
Equipment — the  universally  accepted  standard. 

The  illustration  shows  school  children  of  the  Evangelical 
Mission,  San  Pedro  hula,  using  the  slide,  and  they  use  it 
diligently  throughout  the  day.  After  sundown,  when  the 
shadows  of  night  are  falling,  the  adults  sneak  over  to  the 
schoolyard  and  use  the  slide  themselves. 

This  Medart  slide  has  furnished  so  much  enjoyment  to  the 
community  that  the  people  are  planning  to  install  more 
playground  equipment.  It  is  but  natural  for  them  to  select 
MEDART  equipment — it  is  the  first  choice  for  Safety, 
Service,  Durability,  Economy — the  first  choice  of  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  community  at  heart. 

The  Medart  Playground  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes 
the  entire  Medart  line.  Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you — may 
we  send  it?  Let  us  know  today. 


FRED    MEDART 

3544  DeKalb  Street 


MANUFACTURING    GO. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


New  York  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Cleveland  Detroit 

Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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MITCHELL 

"BETTERBILT"  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


THE  BETTERBILT 
LINE  OF 

Merry  Whirls 
Swing  a  Rounds 
Swing  Bobs 
Pedo  Swings 
Settee  Swings 
Teeter-  Totters 
Slides 

Water  Slides 
Frame  Swings 
Kiddie  Whirls 
Porch  Swings 
Lawn  Swings 
Horizontal 

Ladders 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  MERRY 
WHIRL 

accommodates 

1  or  50 

Children  at  a 

time  and  gives 

them   the  best  of 

exercise  all  the 

year  around. 

Safe,  strong  and 
neat  in  appearance. 


Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  11 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


1805  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN 


Whirl -Over  Swings 


ARE   MADE   IN    GHICKASHA,   OKLA. 


and  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and    in    England.      Wherever    the 
Whirl-Over  Swing  is  installed  in  the 
playground,  that's  the  most  popular 
spot  in  the  playground.    Safety  is  one 
of  its  best  features,  no  chance  for  a 
child  to  fall  from  the  seat. 
The  use  of  the  Whirl- 
Over     Swing     is     very 
healthful  and  invigorat- 
ing for  children. 

Write  for  further  infor- 
mation and  list  of  users. 
A  wonderful  opportu- 
nity for  salesmen  and 
the  season  is  now  on. 

Whirl-Over  Swing  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

GHIGKASHA,OKLA. 
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Our  Folks 


F.  E.  R.  Miller,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Community  Chest  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
has  recently  accepted  the  position  of  Service 
Secretary  with  the  Community  Chest  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Ralph  Carnes,  until  recently  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Kankakee,  has  succeeded  Frank  E. 
Stitch  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

Frank  E.  Stitch,  who  has  been  Superintendent 
of  Recreation  in  Scranton  since  1922,  has  recently 
accepted  the  position  of  Director  of  the  new  Wel- 
fare Council  in  Chester  County,  Pa. 

C.  W.  Schnake  has  recently  been  employed  as 
Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  the  newly  organ- 
ized municipal  recreation  system  in  Canton,  Ohio. 


At  the  Conventions 

Three  hundred  people,  interested  in  all  branches 
pf  dramatic  art,  gathered  in  Yale's  new  temple 
of  drama  at  New  Haven  on  February  llth  to 
discuss  problems  of  the  modern  drama.  For  two 
days  this  gathering  of  non-professionals  discussed 
costuming,  stage  lighting,  royalties,  theater  con- 
struction and  similar  subjects  of  interest  to  ama- 
teur groups. 

A  paper  by  B.  Iden  Payne,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Drama  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy aroused  much  interest.  Professor  Payne  sug- 
gested the  possibilities  that  amateur  organiza- 
tions may  sometime  be  able  to  arrange  their  pre- 
sentations that  the  sort  of  play  of  the  type  which 
evolves  about  one  person  largely  might  make  a 
circuit,  appearing  in  turn  in  each  of  the  seven 
presentations  with  otherwise  local  amateur  cast. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  conference,  there  was 
a  presentation  of  The  Patriarch. 


From  February  28-March  2,  1927,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Architects  held  its 
twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City. 
The  various  phases  of  regional  and  city  planning 
were  discussed.  One  of  the  most  interesting  pa- 
pers from  the  recreational  point  of  view  was  that 
presented  by  E.  S.  Draper  on  Industrial  Village 
Planning  in  the  South.  Mr.  Draper  stated  that 
in  planning  industrial  villages  it  is  generally  cus- 
tomary to  arrange  for  space  for  gardens,  both  in- 
dividual and  community.  A  community  build- 


Fool  Proof 


Over  seventy  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  making 
of  outdoor  water  de' 
vices  is  behind  the 
M  u  r  d  o  c  k  Outdoor 
Bubble  Font  for 

PARKS 

PLAYGROUNDS 
STREETS 


Write   for   handsome   booklet   "What  To   Know 
About   Outdoor   Drinking   Fountains." 


The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


INSTALL   READY    MADE 

HORSESHOE    COURTS 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventatiye.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Write 
for  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond    Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 
Duluth,    Minn. 


DIAMOND   STAKES   AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  new  game  which  provides  actual  exercise — not  a  toy.  Produced  for  use  of  boys  and 
girls,  but  many  adults  have  played  it,  and  declare  it  gives  the  REAL  EXERCISE  desired. 

Each  player  uses  but  one  Club,  and  will  be  inclined  to  purchase  and  own  one  for  himself. 
Therefore,  the  investment  for  a  College  or  Municipality  will  be  very  nominal. 

No  expensive  hazards  to  prepare.  Players  will  devise  hazards.  A  nine-hole  course  can 
be  laid  out  around  the  outer  edges  of  grounds  used  for  baseball  and  other  athletic  contests. 

A  set  used  on  each  City  playground  will  develop  contests  and  result  in  a  tournament  of 
this  interesting  game.  This  comprises  four  clubs,  four  3-inch  solid  rubber  balls,  nine  gal- 
vanized cups  for  holes,  and  nine  markers  bearing  hole  numbers  and  red  flag ;  very  neat  and  sub- 
stantial. 

A  large  number  can  play  on  the  same  ground,  as  the  balls  do  not  soar.  Some  can  start  at 
hole  No.  1  and  others  start  at  No.  9,  meeting  each  other  without  danger  of  being  hit  by  a  flying 
ball. 


Anderson,  Indiana 


ing  is  usually  provided  and  abundant  space  is  left 
for  playgrounds.  Playgrounds  land  recreation 
facilities  are  recognized  as  important  in  all  of  the 
villages.  Fifty  acres  out  of  225  in  the  town  of 
Chicopee,  Georgia,  which  is  typical  of  Southern 
industrial  villages,  have  been  set  aside  for  open 
spaces  and  playgrounds. 

In  the  section  on  small  parks  and  playgrounds, 
which  aroused  much  interest,  E.  M.  Bassett  of  the 
New  York  Regional  and  Planning  Commission, 
discussed  various  methods  of  securing  parks  and 
playgrounds.  "Small  parks  for  playgrounds,"  he 
stated,  "can  be  obtained  by  purchase,  by  assess- 
ment, by  dedication — a  method  which  with  careful 
planning  can  be  used  increasingly." 

Before  taking  steps  to  obtain  small  parks  and 
playgrounds,  Professor  Hubbard  of  Harvard 
suggested  it  must  be  known  what  facilities  should 
go  into  the  parks  and  what  service  they  are  to 
render.  Neighborhood  conditions  must  be  stud- 
ied, the  effective  radius  determined  and  many 
other  facts  learned.  The  discussion  of  the 
amount  of  square  foot  per  child  which  should  be 
provided  brought  out  a  variety  of  ideas,  ranging 
from  40  to  250  square  feet. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  SETTLEMENT  PRIMER.  By  Mary  Kingsbury  Simk- 
hovitch,  Published  by  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, Boston 

The  Settlement  Primer — No.  6  of  the  Settlement  Mono- 
graphs which  A.  J.  Kennedy  of  South  End  House,  Boston, 
is  editor,  is  very  much  more  than  the  title  indicates.  It 
is  in  reality  the  accumulated,  well-seasoned  experience 
of  years  in  neighborhood  work  boiled  down  and  tersely 
stated  but  expressed  with  a  humor,  a  power  of  interpre- 
tation and  an  appreciation  of  others'  points  of  view  which 
make  it  a  document  of  keen  interest,  not  only  to  settle- 
ment workers,  but  to  recreation  workers  and  others  in 
the  field  of  neighborhood  and  community  organization. 

Organization,  facilities,  leadership,  program  and  rela- 
tionships are  all  discussed  in  their  various  phases, 
Throughout  are  statements,  many  of  them  epigrammatic, 
which  are  exceedingly  stimulating  to  one's  thinking.  A 
few  of  them  follow  : 

"All  that  'case  work'  means  is  a  deeper  understanding  of 
individuals  than  can  be  gained  from  casual  contact.  No 
'case  work'  can  be  wholly  adequate  ....  To  know  any 
individual  thoroughly  is  impossible,  even  if  this  knowledge 
could  be  more  accurate,  advice  finally  rests  on  one's  own 
thought  of  life,  one's  religious,  social  and  philosophic  out- 
look. 'Case  work',  therefore,  is  an  art  dependent  for  its 
value  upon  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  life.  What 
we  mean  by  'case  work'  is  an  attempt  to  bring  to  bear  all 
one's  resourcefulness  in  a  human  personal  relation." 

"The  neighborhood  worker's  aim  is  to  be  what  a  politi- 
cal leader  should  be,  if  politics  had  not  come  to  be  a 
game  in  itself  rather  than  an  opportunity  for  service  and 
organization." 

"The  neighborhood  worker's  aim  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion is  to  bring  in  fresh  springs  of  life.  That  work  should 
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be  play  is  good  doctrine  but  impossible  as  yet  for  our 
industrial  civilization.  Work,  for  the  most  part,  is  not 
play.  It  is  deadening,  with  the  result  that  the  recreations 
sought  are  compensatorily  either  concentrated  in  the 
rhythmical  fascinations  of  dancing  and  motoring,  or  sunk 
in  the  slumbering  acquiescence  of  sitting  by  the  hour  at 
the  movies.  Effortless  play  is  inferior  to  that  awakening 
of  new  untapped  sources  of  energy  which  can  turn  the 
life  deadened  by  the  monotony  of  industry  into  other 
channels  of  fertile  existence." 

"No  neighborhood  worker  can  ignore  the  great  place 
music  holds  in  neighborhood  life  nor  the  possibility  it 
suggests.  In  whatever  way  music  touches  the  neighbor- 
hood it  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  If  music  be  an 
element  in  the  recreation  program  the  leadership  should 
be  expert  and  the  standard  of  music  rendered  high.  Cheap 
music  will  die  out  in  competition  with  good  music  if  the 
effort  at  replacement  is  continuous." 

"The  drama  is  of  all  the  arts  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant and  rewarding  for  neighborhood  life.  The 
awakening  of  intellectual  interest,  beauty  of  scene  and  cos- 
tume, purity  of  diction,  grace  of  body,  the  discipline  of 
ensemble,  the  group  development  that  comes  from  work- 
ing together  for  a  common  end  combine  to  make  the 
drama  one  of  the  best  methods  for  social  development. 
Here  is  the  art  of  living  in  miniature.  ...  If  every 
neighborhood  developed  a  love  for  drama  and  a  desire  to 
participate  in  it  a  whole  stream  of  cultural  interest  would 
follow. 

"  'Through  craft  to  art'  seems  to  be  accepted  by  those 
who  have  given  the  matter  their  deepest  attention  as  the 
path  to  be  recommended  for  neighborhood  cultural  de- 
velopment." 

"  'To  learn  by  doing'  is  nowhere  more  evidenced  than 
in  the  field  of  training  for  citizenship.  The  best  way 
to  train  newcomers  to  become  good  citizens  is  to  be 
hospitable  to  them,  to  treat  them  with  respect  and  to 
engage  their  participation  in  community  enterprise.  To 
take  them  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  neighborhood  activity 
in  association  with  the  older  members  of  the  community 
is  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  train  them  for  citizen- 
ship." 

"The  art  of  community  organization  rest  prim- 
arily upon  bringing  to  the  surface  all  the  elements  both 
in  the  individual  and  the  group  and  then  discovering  the 
values  which  can  be  contributed  to  the  whole." 

It  is  urged  that  recreation  workers  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  secure  this  booklet,  if  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  program  planning.  It  has  much 
to  offer  to  recreation  workers.  This  is  however  only 
a  part  of  the  contribution  made. 

Single  copies  of  the  book  may  be  secured  from  A.  J. 
Kennedy,  South  End  House,  Boston,  at  50c.  In  larger 
quantities  reduced  rates  are  offered. 

OFFICAL  BASKETBALL  GUIDK  FOR  WOMEN.  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library  No.  17  R.  Published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street, 
New  York.  Price  $.25 

The  Basketball  Committee  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Women's  Athletics  of  the  American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association,  has  performed  a  splendid  service  in 
revising  each  year  the  rules  for  basketball  for  girls  and 
women,  and  in  carrying  on  research  work  to  determine 
under  what  conditions  the  game  is  being  played  through- 
out America.  Basketball  is  so  popular  a  game  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  in  setting  up  the  best  possible 
rules  and  standards  is  particularly  important. 

BROWN  BOOK  FOR  BROWN  OWLS,  By  Edith  Ballinger 
Price.  Published  by  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  670  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  Price  $.50 

This  delightfully  written  and  very  informal  handbook 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  "Brown  Owls" — the  leaders 
who  are  providing  programs  for  the  Brownies.  And  the 
"Brownies,"  it  may  be  explained,  are  the  little  girls  not  old 
enough  to  become  Girl  Scouts,  but  who  through  the 
Brownie  program  are  having  constructive  training  for 
Girl  Scouting. 


Programs 


for  Camps 


MAGIC    CASEMENTS    $1.25 

A  chronicle  rather  than  a  handbook  written 
out  of  many  counselors'  experience  in  work- 
ing out  programs  which  shall  open  magic 
casements  in  every  girl's  experience.  Devices 
which  have  been  used  to  determine  the  theme 
of  the  program  and  illuminating  notes  as 
to  why  and  how  special  programs  were 
planned  and  worked  out. 

Will  THE  WOMANS  PRESS  Send 

M 600  Lexington  Ave.,  Class  Plays 

New  York  at  $1.25 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,     Help    in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP.     MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULATION. 
ETC.,   REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF   CONGRESS  OF 

AUGUST    24,    1912. 

Of   the  Playground,   published   monthly   at   New  York,   N.    Y.,    for   April    1, 
192T. 

STATE  OP   NEW   YORK.     )  M 

COUNTY  OF  NEW  YOHK.  J 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  H.  S.  Braucher,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  THE  PLAYHROUNP. 
and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24. 
1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That   the   names    and    addresses    of   the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,    and   business    managers    are: 

Publisher:  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:    H.    S.   Brauoher,    315   Fourth   Avenue,    New  York,   N.   Y. 

Managing  Editor:   H.   S.   Braucher.    315   Fourth   Avenue,   New  York   City. 

Business  Manager:  Arthur  Williams,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That   the  owner   is:     (If   owned    by   a   corporation,    its    name   and    ad- 
dress   must   be   stated   and   also   immediately   thereunder   the   names    and    ad- 
dresses   of    stockholders    owning    or    holding   one   per   cent,    or    more   of   total 
amount  of  stock.      If  not   owned   by  a.  corporation,    the  names   and   addresses 
of    the    individual    owners    must    be    given.       If    owned    by    a    firm,     com- 
pany,   or    other    unincorporated    concern,    its    name    and    address,    as    well    as 
those  of   each    individual   member,    must   be  given.)    Playground   and  Recrea- 
tion  Association  of   America,   Inc.,    315   Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,   N.    Y. 

Present  Directors:  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa.:  William 
Butterworth,  Moline,  111. ;  Clarence  M.  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mrs. 
Arthur  G.  Cummer,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Locust  Valley. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison.  West  Orange,  N.  J. ;  John  H. 
Finley,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Hugh  Frayne,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Garrett, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Calif. ;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Good- 
win, Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Austin  E.  Griffiths.  Seattle.  Wash.  ;  Charles  Hayden. 
New  York,  N.  Y. :  Myron  T.  Herrick.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Francis'  de 
Lacy  Hyde,  Flainfleld,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives.  Portland,  Me. ;  Gus- 
tavus  T.  Kirby,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  H.  MoK.  Landon,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  Greenwich.  Conn.  ;  Robert  Lassiter,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. ;  Joseph  Lee.  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Edward  E.  Loomls,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  H.  MeCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass. :  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  : 
Walter  A.  May,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  Carl  E.  Milliken.  Augusta,  Me. ;  Miss 
Ellen  Scripps,  La  Jolla,  Calif;  Harold  H.  Swift.  Chicago.  111.;  Frederick  S. 
Titsworth,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Mrs.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  J.  C.  Walsh,  New  York.  N.  Y.  ;  Han-is  Whittemore,  Naugatuck, 
Conn.  ;  John  G.  Winant.  Concord,  N.  H. 

3.  That   the   known    bondholders,    mortgagees,    and   other    security   holders 
owning   or  holding    1    per    cent,    or    more   of    total    amount   of    bonds,    mort- 
gages, or  other  securities   are:     None. 

4.  That    the    two    paragraphs    next    above,     giving    the    names     of    the 
owners,    stockholders,    and    security    holders,     If    any,    contain    not    only    the 
list  of   stockholders   and   security   holders   as   they   appear   upon   the   books    of 
the   company    but    also,    in    cases    where   the    stockholder    or    security    holder 
appears    upon    the   books    of  the   company    as    trustee   or    in    any    other    fidu- 
ciary relation,   the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation   for  whom   such   trustee 
Is   acting,    is    given;    also   that   the    said    two   paragraphs    contain    statement' 
embracing    affiant's    full   knowledge   and   belief   as    to   the   circumstances    and 
condition     under     which     stockholders     and     security     holders     who     do     not 
appear   upon   the   books   of   the   company   as    trustees,    hold   stock   and   securi- 
ties   in    a   capacity  other   than   that   of   a   bona   fide   owner ;    and   this    affiant 
has    no  reason   to   believe  that   any   other   person,    association,    or   corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,   bonds,   or  other  securi- 
ties than   as   so   stated  by  him. 

H.    S.    BRAUCHER. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this   25th  day  of  March,    1927. 

C.  B.  WILSON. 
(My    coramission   expires    March    30,    1928.) 
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Chicopee,  Mass. 


SPALDINO 

JUHGLEGYM 


The  Climbing  Structure 

Every  Playground 
Needs  One 


MID-WEST     HOCKEY 

AND  SPORTS  CAMP 

at  Wetomachek,   Powers  Lake,  Wisconsin 

Conducted  for  Women  Coaches,  Directors  of  Physical  Education 
and  Playground  Instructors,  and  women  interested  in  Land  and 
Water  Sports.  Latest  English  Hockey  methods,  ex- 
pert coaching.  Danish  gymnastics.  Beautiful  lake, 
good  food,  low  cost.  Register  for  one  week  or  more. 
July  20th  to  September  1st.  Address.  Chicago 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  5026 
Greenwood  Avenue,  Box  45,  Chicago,  111. 


Pastor  Stop  Watch 


(Fifth  Second) 
Endorsed  by  leading 
directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Time  your  rope 
climbing,  foot  and  swim- 
ming, potato  races,  box- 
ing rounds,  etc. 

Price   $7.50 

Write  today 

Sterling  Stop- Watch 
Co.,   MTr 

15  E.  26th  St. 
New   York  City 


THE  BOOK  OF  WINTER  SPORTS,  By  W.  Dustin  White. 
Published  by  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Price,  $2.75 

In  this  book  practically  every  phase  of  winter  sport 
is  treated — snowshoeing,  skiing,  coasting,  tobogganing, 
skating,  hockey,  curling,  winter  camping,  ice  fishing, 
tracking  animals  and  mountain  climbing.  There  are  in 
in  addition,  chapters  on  wearing  apparel,  trail  transporta- 
tion, the  winter  carnival  and  similar  activities. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NATURE-STUDY.  By  Anna  Botsford  Coin- 
stock.  Published  by  the  Comstock  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Price,  $4.00 

Mrs.  Comstock's  Handbook  of  Nature- Study  now  in 
its  seventeenth  edition,  is  so  widely  recognized  as  a  classic 
in  the  field  of  nature  study,  that  mention  of  it  seems  un- 
necessary. Just  now,  however,  with  the  increasing  em- 
phasis on  nature  activities  as  part  of  the  recreation  pro- 
gram, it  may  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  recreation 
workers  to  this  comprehensive  volume,  which  deals  in 
great  detail  with  the  teaching  of  nature  study,  with  animal 
life,  plant  life  and  earth  and  sky.  Innumerable  illustra- 
tions add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

A  SURVEY  OF  NATURE.     By  Professor  George  R.  Green. 

Published    by    the    Comstock    Publishing    Company, 

Ithaca,  New  York.     Price,  $1.35 

In  this  book  Professor  Green  takes  up  important  forms 
of  nature  and  presents  in  an  interesting  and  helpful  way 
the  more  significant  and  outstanding  phases.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  assist  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
pupil  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  importance  of  nature 
as  a  cultural  study.  "The  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources," says  Professor  Green,  "can  never  be  accom- 
plished by  legislation,  but  must  be  brought  about  by  edu- 
cation." 

The  book  discusses  first  what  nature  study  may  do  for 
the  mental  and  spiritual  development  of  the  child.  It 
then  takes  up  ocean  and  ocean  life,  reptilia,  fungi  and  in- 
sects. 
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Medart  Playground  Equipment  is  recognized  as 
of  outstanding  merit.  It  is  built  on  those  basic 
principles  which  time  and  long  experience  have 
proved  sound.  Absolutely  safe  and  dependable, 
withstands  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  children  and 
the  destroying  elements  of  nature,  gives  long, 
continued  satisfactory  service,  even  unto  the  sec- 
ond generation. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


The  first  choice  of  physical  instructors,  school 
boards  and  civic  authorities  everywhere.  Prices 
are  lower  than  you  would  expect  for  equipment 
of  such  high  character.  Send  for  Playground 
Catalog,  fully  illustrating  the  entire  line  and 
describing  the  superior  points  of  each  piece. 


Fred  Medart  Manufacturing  Co. 

3544  De  Kalb  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Cleveland  Detroit 

Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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A  New  Recreation  Center  for  Salt  Lake 
City. — Salt  Lake  City  has  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000  for  use  as  a  year-round  recreation  center 
the  east  side  tennis  club  site,  with  four  splendid 
play  gravel  courts,  a  beautiful  club  house  and 
space  for  a  children's  playground. 

A  Community  Center  for  Westchester 
County. — At  the  third  annual  spring  music  fes- 
tival of  the  Westchester  Choral  Society,  announce- 
ment was  made  that  a  building  to  be  known  as 
the  Westchester  County  Recreation  Center  will 
be  constructed  within  the  year  with  enough  space 
to  house  the  county's  recreation  activity.  The 
1927-28  music  festival  will  no  doubt  mark  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  building.  The  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  voted  to  appropriate 
$600,000  for  the  construction  of  the  center  as  re- 
quested by  the  Westchester  County  Park  Com- 
mission. The  building,  whose  auditorium  will 
seat  6,000  people,  will  be  near  White  Plains,  the 
county  seat,  located  on  land  valued  at  $120,000. 
The  center  will  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
entire  county. 

A  Municipal  Playground  for  a  Hospital. — 

The  crippled  children  of  Memorial  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  are  now  enjoying  a  playground 
on  the  hospital  roof  which  has  been  equipped  by 
the  Municipal  Recreation  Commission.  Leader- 
ship is  provided  by  the  Commission.  After  care- 
ful study,  the  following  equipment  was  selected 
— five  carts  for  crippled  children,  three  wheel 
chairs,  one  chest  weight  machine  and  a  hydraulic 
rowing  machine.  Suitable  games  are  being  pro- 
vided. 

Legacy  for  Park  Development. — William  O. 
Allison  by  will  left  a  three  million  dollar  trust 
for  the  development  of  the  Palisades  Park  along 
the  Hudson  in  New  Jersey.  The  trust  has  since 
increased  until  now  the  property  is  valued  at  eight 
Million  dollars. 


A  New  Jersey  court  has  recently  reversed  the 
decision  of  a  lower  court  which  stated  that  the 
intention  of  the  testator  was  so  vague  that  the 
money  should  go  to  his  family  who  were  contest- 
ing the  will.  ,  I  -|1 

V 

Herman  Fasholz. — On  May  28th,  Herman 
Fasholz,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  West  Chicago 
Park  Commissioners,  passed  away  after  a  service 
of  twenty-two  years  with  the  West  Parks.  "The 
playground  and  recreation  movement,"  writes 
W.  J.  H.  Schultz,  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
Centers,  "has  lost  one  of  its  most  conscientious 
and  efficient  workers  in  our  friend  Herman." 

A  New  Park  for  Sacramento. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
V.  S.  McClatchy,  of  San  Francisco,  recently  pur- 
chased and  deeded  to  the  city  of  Sacramento  a 
portion  of  Joyland  Park,  formerly  a  commercial 
park.  The  gift  was  made  in  honor  of  the  late 
James  McClatchy,  founder  and  former  publisher 
of  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

The  property,  about  eleven  acres  in  extent,  has 
been  given  with  no  conditions  except  that  it  be 
maintained  perpetually  by  the  city  as  a  park 
without  charge  to  the  public. 

The  city  has  agreed  to  clear  the  property  of  all 
buildings  and  fences,  retaining  only  the  swimming 
pool  and  bath  house. 

Other  developments  in  Sacramento  include 
plans  for  a  recreation  center  for  seasonal  and 
itinerant  workers  and  a  huge  stadium. 

State-Wide  Dramatic  Contest. — The  first 
state-wide  community  dramatic  contest  in  New 
York  State  will  be  held  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  dur- 
ing Farmers'  Week.  Fourteen  counties  have  en- 
tered contestant  groups.  County  and  inter- 
county  contests  will  be  held  before  Farmers' 
Week  so  that  the  groups  will  be  narrowed  to 
three  for  the  final  contest. 
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Greenwich  House  Plays. — The  Little  Players 
of  Greenwich  House,  New  York  City,  gave  two 
rarely  lovely  plays  at  the  Garrick  Theater  in  May. 
The  children  themselves,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Carpenter  and  Miss  Helen  A.  Mur- 
phy, combined  favorite  games,  stories  and  dances 
in  the  dramatizations.  The  individuality  of  ex- 
pression and  the  unself consciousness  of  the  play- 
ers gave  a  poignant  quality  to  the  production. 

Drama  and  Music  in  Winter  Haven. — The 

Department  of  Public  Recreation  of  Winter 
Haven,  Florida,  of  which  August  Fischer  is  su- 
perintendent, has  organized  the  Little  Theatre, 
whose  purpose  is  to  afford  individuals  opportunity 
for  self-expression  in  the  varied  and  allied  arts 
of  the  theatre. 

The  group  has  given  a  very  successful  program 
of  four  one-act  plays — The  Flower  Shop;  For 
Distinguished  Service;  Good  Medicine  and 
Never-the-Less. 

The  Municipal  Chorus,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Recreation,  presented 
Esther,  a  sacred  cantata. 

A  National  Contest  in  School  Bands. — On 

May  27  and  28  school  bands  from  all  parts  of 
America  met  in  a  two-day  musical  battle  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa.  Prior  to  this,  sectional  and  state 
contests  were  held  in  26  states  to  select  the  best 
bands  to  compete  in  the  contest  held  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Instrumental 
Affairs  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  Conference  and 
the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music. 

Each  competing  band  played  four  types  of  com- 
position, consisting  of  a  warming-up  march,  not 
to  be  judged;  an  assigned  composition;  one  com- 
position to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  twenty  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  and  two  well  known 
numbers  to  be  prepared  for  playing  in  unison  with 
the  other  bands. 

Three  musicians  of  national  reputation  served 
as  judges  to  determine  the  best  band.  The  judg- 
ing was  done  on  six  main  points  as  follows :  in- 
strumentation, interpretation,  intonation,  tonal  and 
harmonic  balance,  tone  quality  and  precision. 

The  award  for  the  national  championship  band 
was  a  large  trophy  made  of  solid  mahogany  and 
symbolizing  a  temple  of  music  with  beautifully 
carved  columns  and  a  decorative  arch.  There 
were  also  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  place 
tablets,  etched  in  design  similar  to  the  trophy. 


These  tablets  together  with  medals  and  trophy 
and  with  honorable  mention  for  fifth  and  sixth 
place  winners  were  given  in  both  classes  A  and  B. 

A  Few  Recent  Musical  Developments  in 
Los  Angeles. — The  San  Pedro  Civic  Orchestra 
at  the  request  of  the  orchestra  committee  has 
become  an  associated  activity  of  the  music  sec- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Commission. 

At  Yosemite,  a  choral  society  has  been  organ- 
ized which  is  planning  a  wide  program  of  musical 
comedies  such  as  The  Mikado.  Echo  and  South 
Park  Playgrounds  have  each  developed  male  quar- 
tets; a  mew  orchestra  has  jbeen  organized  at 
Ross  Snyder  Playground  and  a  harmonica  band 
at  Echo  Playground. 

Ukulele  clubs  are  to  be  fostered  at  most  of  the 
playgrounds,  in  a  plan  to  develop  a  city-wide 
ukulele  club  activity.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Examiner,  it  is  hoped  to  secure  qualified 
volunteer  leaders  to  conduct  rehearsals  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Music  Division.  As  a  first  step, 
a  ukulele  playing  contest  open  both  to  children 
and  adults  was  held  on  the  playgrounds  in  April. 
The  winner  from  each  playground  contest  may  be 
entered  in  the  final  contest. 

In  preparing  for  participation  in  the  California 
Eisteddfod  Association,  Harmonica  Division,  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  as  many  as  possible 
take  part  in  the  preliminary  elimination  contests 
to  determine  the  best  representative  harmonica 
players  from  the  individual  schools,  playgrounds 
and  other  organizations.  The  best  players  from 
these  groups  participate  in  the  district  contest  of 
the  Eisteddfod. 

A  Joint  Musical  Program. — A  musical  pro- 
gram presented  by  groups  from  a  number  of  Los 
Angeles  centers  will  show  the  diversity  of  musical 
activities  being  conducted  by  the  Music  Division. 

1.  Opening  March — "Our  Cheer  Leader,"  by 
Hazard  Playground  Orchestra 

2.  Massed    Harmonica    Bands — a.    Southern 
melodies,    b.  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

3.  Echo  Park  Male  Quartet 

4.  Accordion  Solo 

5.  Waltz— "Tender    Thoughts"     by    Hazard 
Playground  Orchestra 

6.  Mandolin  and  banjo  numbers  by  members 
of  the  Recreation  Center  Orchestra 

7.  Downey  Playground  Harmonica  Club 
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8.  Vocal  Solo,  accompanied  by  Downey  Har- 
monica Club 

9.  Whistling    Solo,    "Listen   to   the    Mocking 
Bird,"  with  harmonica  accompaniment. 

10.  Recreation  Center  Playground  Orchestra 

11.  Pecan  Playground  Russian  Singers 

12.  Manchester  Playground  Hawaiian  Trio 

13.  Community  Singing,  led  by  J.  C.  Hender- 
son 

14.  Manchester  Playground  Ukulele  Club 

15.  Massed  Harmonica  Band — a.  Silent  Night, 
b.  America 

16.  Exit  March— "Bachelor  Girls,"  by  Hazard 
Playground  Orchestra. 


BETTER  NEIGHBORHOOD  POSTERS 
Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  Better  Neighborhood  Contest. — A  re- 
markable transformation  in  backyards  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  Better  Neighborhood  Contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  of 
Pittsburgh,  when  rubbish  heaps  make  way  for 
flowers ;  old  paper  and  tin  cans  for  beans  and 
tomatoes. 

This  year  a  beautiful  honor  school  trophy  cup 

I  will  be  awarded  the  school  in  the  Irene  Kaufmann 

Settlement  district  making  the  best  showing  as  a 

school    in    the    contest.      The    individual    prizes 


which  will  be  given — 75  in  number  this  year — 
are  three  sizes  of  large  silk  American  flags. 

Sidney  A.  Teller,  Director  of  the  Settlement, 
believes  this  contest  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive and  worthwhile  activities  fostered  by 
the  settlement. 

More  Money  for  Recreation. — Information 
is  constantly  coming  to  the  office  from  cities 
which  have  just  secured  budget  increases.  The 
town  of  Turners  Falls,  Massachusetts,  whose  rec- 
reation commission  is  reaching  four  neighboring 
communities,  last  year  had  $8,500.  This  year  its 
appropriation  has  been  increased  to  $15,000. 
Kearney,  New  Jersey,  is  another  city  which  is 
boasting  of  an  increase  of  almost  100  per  cent. — 
from  $6,500  to  $12,700.  The  appropriation 
granted  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  increased  from 
$26,000  to  $35,000. 

The  city  of  Plymouth  has  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $35,000  for  playgrounds,  band  concerts 
and  athletics,  and  will  administer  the  work.  A 
$300,000  community  building  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, which  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Rec- 
reation Board. 

Publicity  for  Recreation. — The  Department 
of  Public  Recreation  of  Orlando,  Florida,  is 
making  use  of  a  yellow  card  11  inches  by  14 
inches  to  advertise  recreation  facilities  and  activi- 
ties. At  the  top  of  the  poster  appears  a  list  of 
recreation  opportunities;  at  the  bottom  is  the 
quotation,  "A  city  where  people  play  is  the  city 
where  people  stay,"  and  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ment, its  address  and  telephone  number.  In  the 
blank  space  in  the  middle,  mimeographed  bulle- 
tins are  attached.  The  cards  are  posted  in  all 
public  places  and  bulletins  with  schedules  of  ac- 
tivities and  similar  information  are  changed  every 
week. 

Industrial  Recreation. — On  January  1st, 
1927,  the  Store  Employees'  Association  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  promoted  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Wyo- 
ming Valley,  reported  total  receipts  for  the  year 
of  $2,361.48  and  total  disbursements  of  $1,203.98. 
During  1926,  2,900  employees  took  part  in  bowl- 
ing, swimming,  baseball,  basketball  and  other 
sports. 

One  of  the  outstanding  activities  of  the  year 
was  the  organization  of  180  girls  in  swimming 
classes,  using  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  pool,  the  Em- 
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ployees'  Association  paying  one-half  the  cost  of 
each  girl's  lessons  so  that  her  expenditure  was 
only  $1.00.  Bowling  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  activities  in  the  program,  414  girls  having 
participated.  Funds  for  the  program  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  provided  chiefly  through  subscriptions 
to  the  annual  dance  by  the  heads  of  over  50 
Wilkes-Barre  stores  and  industries.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Wilkes-Barre  has  inadequate  facili- 
ties, the  Association  is  growing  constantly  in 
numbers  and  interest,  and  is  now  entering  its  fifth 
year. 

A  Library  on  Rails.— The  Library  Car  oper- 
ated by  the  Missoula  County  Free  Library  in  co- 
operation with  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany is  a  new  development  in  library  extension 
service,  according  to  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  library  on  rails  is  a  freight  car  12  x  40  feet, 
painted  grey  and  carrying  the  sign,  "Missoula 
County  Free  Library."  A  pair  of  wooden  steps 
leading  to  the  entrance  are  lowered  when  the 
librarian  is  ready  for  business.  The  car  is  moved 
by  a  locomotive  as  the  logging  advances  and  the 
men  work  farther  in  the  forest.  The  inside  of  the 
car  is  well  lighted  and  heated,  and  is  comfortably 
furnished  with  a  long  table  and  arm  chairs.  Open 
book  cases  extend  around  two-thirds  of  the  walls 
and  at  one  end  is  the  librarian's  office.  Here  the 
necessary  clerical  work  is  done  and  small  bundles 
of  books  are  made  up  to  be  packed,  either  by  man 
or  horse,  to  camps  five  or  six  miles  from  the  car. 
The  librarian  is  an  employee  of  the  company. 

During  nine  months  of  the  past  year  more  than 
5,000  men  visited  the  car  and  3,200  books  were 
lent. 

A  Camp   for  the  Boy  Rangers. — The  Boy 

Rangers  of  America  now  have  a  camp  of  their 
own  known  as  Camp  Ranger,  located  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  camp,  which  will  accommodate  100  boys 
from  8  to  12  years  of  age,  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  a  number  of  citizens 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  who  have  contributed  $45,000 
toward  making  this  camp  a  permanent  feature  of 
Boy  Ranger  work. 

Public  Baths  and  Swimming  Pools. — Vol- 
ume IX  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  Hygiene  and  Public  Baths 
contains  much  practical  material  on  swimming 
pools  and  public  baths.  One  of  the  most  helpful 


sections  of  this  issue  is  devoted  to  the  report  on 
Standards  for  the  Design,  Construction,  Equip- 
ment and  Operation  of  Swimming  Pools  and 
Other  Public  Bathing  Places.  This  report  takes 
up  the  subject  of  classification  of  bathing  places, 
general  principles  of  bathing  places,  sanitation, 
bathing  beaches,  location  and  layout  of  pools, 
design  and  construction  features,  dressing  rooms, 
visitors'  galleries,  showers,  toilets,  lavatories, 
lighting,  ventilation,  heating,  filtration  and  many 
similar  practical  subjects. 

Copies  of  the  magazine  may  be  secured  at  50c 
each  from  Arthur  Morton  Crane,  P.  O.  Box  508, 
Hammond,  Indiana. 

Bicycle  Day  in  Orlando,  Florida. — March 
19th  was  Bicycle  Day  on  the  Orlando  play- 
grounds. Events  were  as  follows : 

75-yard  Dash — Boys  11  years  and  under  (sit- 
ting start) ;  one  helper. 

100- Yard  Dash — Boys  12  to  15  years  inclusive 
(standing  start). 

One-half  Mile  Race — Boys  16  years  and  over 
(standing  start). 

Coasting  for  Distance — Girls  over  12  years  of 
age  (50  ft.  start). 

One  Mile  Race — Open  only  to  messenger  boys 
(standing  start). 

Relay  Race — 12  to  15  year  old  boys  inclusive. 
No  messenger  boys  allowed.  Four  boys  and  one 
bicycle  to  a  team.  Participants  ride  100  yards, 
push  bicycle  100  yards,  ride  100  yards,  push  bi- 
cycle to  finish  line.  (Standing  start). 

Throwing  contest  for  newsboys.  While  riding 
a  boy  throws  a  folded  newspaper  into  a  barrel. 
Each  boy  has  three  newspapers. 

Two-mile  endurance  race — open  to  any  person 
over  18  years  of  age  (standing  start). 

Slow  race — open  to  all  boys.  Contestants  must 
ride  100  yards  and  keep  going  without  turning 
around.  Boy  who  comes  in  last  within  10  minutes 
wins.  Falling  off  the  bicycle  disqualifies  boy. 

Best  stunt  by  any  person  on  bicycle. 

Advertising  Home  Play. — The  Recreation 
Commission  of  Port  Chester,  New  York,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Better  Homes  Campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  village  during  Better  Homes  Week. 
When  a  request  came  asking  the  Commission  to 
be  responsible  for  one  evening's  program  during 
the  week  in  which  the  public  was  invited  to  visit 
the  Model  Home,  Miss  Rosalind  F.  Rieman,  Di- 
rector of  Recreation,  began  to  study  the  house. 
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The  attic  seemed  to  Miss  Rieman  to  offer  the 
greatest  possibility  for  play  purposes,  and  home 
play  plans  were  developed. 

The  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  the  local  toy 
store  was  enlisted  and  he  agreed  to  help  furnish 
the  attic  as  a  play  room.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  attic  was  placed  a  placard  reading, 
"The  Attic  Is  the  Traditional  Playroom."  Other 
posters  prepared  for  upstairs  read,  "Sand  Play 
Is  Character  Building,"  "Choose  Toys  That  Have 
a  Purpose,"  "The  Toy  Chest  Is  as  Important  as 
the  Clothes  Closet."  Every  article  was  chosen 
to  make  some  definite  contribution  to  the  whole. 
From  the  second  morning  after  curtains  had  been 
put  up  and  cambric  walls  hung,  to  the  home  play 
evening  at  the  end  of  the  week  when  a  speaker 
discussed  the  family  at  play,  several  hundred  guests 
had  visited  the  attic. 

From  the  Flood  District. — When  the  levee 
was  blasted  below  New  Orleans,  flood  refugees 
driven  from  their  homes  began  to  pour  into  the 
city.  The  Red  Cross  secured  the  International 
Trade  Exhibit  Building  for  housing  quarters  for 
the  refugees,  about  one-third  of  whom  were  chil- 
dren. There  was  nothing  for  these  children  to 
do  but  stay  about  the  refugee  headquarters.  The 
Playground  and  Community  Service  Commission 
3f  New  Orleans,  of  which  L.  di  Bennedetto  is 
manager,  immediately  saw  an  opportunity  for  a 
piece  of  real  service  and  through  cooperation  with 
the  War  Department,  which  owned  the  pro'r<:rty, 
the  Orleans  Levee  Board  and  the  Red  Cross  in 
charge  of  refugee  work,  Mr.  L.  di  Bennedetto 
took  immediate  action.  In  two  days'  time  he 
cleared  a  square  of  ground  opposite  the  refugee 
headquarters  and  with  the  aid  of  a  city  prison 
gang  (from  scrap  playground  material  and  old 
apparatus)  erected  a  very  creditable  emergency 
playground  with  ball  diamonds,  volley  ball,  equip- 
ment, swings,  slides  and  other  apparatus. 

Sports  Best  Cure  for  Poor  Posture. — A  dis- 
cussion of  the  amount  of  exercise  Harvard  stu- 
dents should  take  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  re- 
port of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Lanman,  former  surgical 
assistant  in  hygiene  at  Harvard,  according  to  the 
March  12th  issue  ^f  the  Boston  Herald. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1926,  he  said,  who 
had  in  their  freshman  year  been  obliged  to  take 
corrective  exercises  for  poor  posture,  showed  far 
greater  improvement  in  posture  if  they  took  part 
in  organized  athletic  sports  during  the  subsequent 


three  years  at  college.    Those  who  did  not  go  out 
for  sports  showed  little  if  any  improvement. 

At  the  Seattle  Meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association. — The  Department  of 
School,  Health  and  Physical  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  connection  with  the  general  convention  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  July  5th  and  7th.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  will  be  school  and  com- 
munity athletics,  the  administration  of  health  and 
education,  swimming  for  girls  and  special  ath- 
letics in  Maryland. 

» 

A  Leadership  Course. — Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Community  Fund  Agency,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, held  a  Leaders'  Course  each  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, beginning  March  1st  and  ending  April  26th. 
There  were  courses  in  Boys'  Group  Leadership, 
Girls'  Group  Leadership  and  Girl  Scouts.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  the  course  were  compulsory;  others 
elective,  all  students  being  asked  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures on  the  psychology  of  boy  and  girl  behavior. 

An    Institute    for    Church    Workers. — The 

Silver  Bay  Association  at  Silver  Bay  on  Lake 
George,  New  York,  invites  pastors,  Sunday 
School  workers,  business  men,  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  civic  progress  to  attend  the  Silver 
Bay  Vacation  Conference  to  be  held  August  19th 
to  31st.  A  program  of  conferences  will  be  pro- 
vided, the  discussions  of  which  will  include  such 
subjects  as  the  church  and  modern  progress,  pro- 
hibition and  law  enforcement  and  labor  problems. 
All  kinds  of  recreation  opportunities  are  offered 
— boating,  bathing,  fishing,  mountain  climbing, 
tennis  and  golf. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from 
Charles  R.  Towson,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Faculty  Members  to  Play. — The  women  on 
the  faculty  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College  have 
an  interesting  organization  known  as  the  Folk 
Club,  consisting  of  from  200  to  225  members. 
This  organization  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
recreation  and  study  groups  according  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  members,  and  each  fall  all  new 
faculty  members  are  entertained  by  the  club  and 
invited  to  join  any  of  its  various  branches. 

The  club  meets  in  general  session  once  a  month. 
The  four  sections  of  study  groups  in  literature, 
music,  art  and  the  mother's  and  homemaker's  sec- 
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tion  each  meet  one  evening  a  month.  The  swim- 
ming class,  the  members  of  which  are  divided  into 
groups  according  to  their  ability  and  promoted 
when  progress  has  been  made,  is  a  popular  rec- 
reation group.  Other  women  benefit  by  the  less 
strenuous  exercise  in  the  regular  gymnasium 
classes.  Members  of  the  Faculty  Riding  Club 
make  their  trips  in  the  Oregon  hills  once  a  week. 
In  the  spring  the  ride  is  taken  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  breakfast  is  cooked  in  the  woods. 

Making  the  Parish  Hall  the  Center  of 
Social  Activities^ — The  Parish  Activities  Serv- 
ice of  Effingham,  Illinois,  has  published  a  series 
of  booklets  suggesting  how  the  Parish  Hall  can 
be  made  a  center  of  activities  along  social,  rec- 
reation, economic  and  parochial  lines.  This  very 
complete  and  practical  series  has  information  for 
parish  picnic  planning,  party  programs,  use  of 
slides,  use  of  movies,  social  clubs  and  dramatics. 

Girls'  Activities. — The  Department  of  Rec- 
reation, city  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  con- 
ducted the  following  program  for  girls'  activities 
on  the  playgrounds  for  the  months  of  April,  May 
and  June : 

3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs. 
and  Fri.  Sat.  9-12  and  3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

3  p.  m. — Hand  out  play  materials 

Horseshoe   for  adults — Put   up  Vol- 
ley Ball  and  Paddle  Tennis  nets. 
3  :30  p.  m. — Basketball  or  Scotch  Ball  and  Volley 
Ball 

4  p.  m. — Ukulele  Practice 
4 :05  p.  m. — Ukulele  Lesson 

4 :30  p.  m. — Children's  Games — See  that  the  small 
children  on  the  playgrounds  are  not 
neglected. 

5  p.  m. — Dodge  Ball — Athletic  Events 

5  :30  p.  m. — Folk  Dancing  and  Community  Sing- 
ing 

Every  Friday  will  be  Badge  Test  Day — Every 
child  should  have  a  chance  to  take  the  badge  test. 

Jackstone  tournament  held  every  Thursday. 

Rope  Skipping  tournament  held  every  Tues- 
day. 

Puppet  Shows  given  every  Saturday  morning 
at  10:15  a.  m.  Shows  to  be  presented — Little 
Red  Riding  Hood ;  Hansel  and  Gretel ;  Shoemaker 
and  "the  Elves;  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears; 
Little  Bo-Peep. 


Volley  Ball  League  Games  to  be  played  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  5:15  p.  m. 

Open  Spaces  by  Court  Order. — In  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  May  24,  1927,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Druhan  denied  the  application  of  a  real  estate 
company  for  a  permit  to  build  an  apartment  house 
on  a  certain  corner.  Forty-one  property  owners 
in  the  neighborhood  opposed  the  building  of  the 
apartment  on  the  corner  on  the  ground  that  the 
property  was  in  a  zone  where  such  apartment 
houses  were  forbidden.  Justice  Druhan  decided 
that  the  preservation  of  detached  private  resi- 
dence districts  is  vital  to  the  health,  safety,  morals 
and  general  welfare  of  the  community;  that  pub- 
lic parks  are  a  public  expense ;  that  spaces  where 
grass  and  flowers  can  grow  contribute  taxes  to 
the  public  treasury  and  are  breathing  spots  that 
ought  to  be  preserved;  that  these  spaces  are  not 
necessarily  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do ;  many  of 
them  are  the  homes  of  persons  of  moderate  means ; 
that  the  building  zone  resolution  recognizes  that 
not  all  parts  of  the  city  should  be  given  over  to 
dense  construction  and  consequent  congested  liv- 
ing conditions. 

Welfare  in  Smyrna. — Under  the  presidency 
of  the  Mayor  of  Smyrna,  Turkey,  there  has  re- 
cently been  organized  in  that  city  a  City  Wel- 
fare Council  which  includes  among  its  member- 
ship representatives  of  the  municipal  government 
and  of  local  educational  and  social  work  organi- 
zations. Among  the  subjects  which  the  Council 
has  agreed  to  study  are  the  playground  opportu- 
nities provided  by  the  city,  the  promotion  of 
games  and  mass  play  for  children,  the  training  of 
paid  and  volunteer  play  leaders,  the  organization 
of  an  interscholastic  athletic  union,  and  the  ad- 
visability of  a  city-wide  all  round  athletic  test. 
Health  examinations  in  the  schools,  water  sports, 
organized  camps  and  social  gatherings  to  promote 
better  neighborhood  relations  are  other  subjects 
which  the  Council  plans  to  consider. 


The  school  must  be  enriched  so  that  the  child 
can  experiment  with  actual  things  from  the  very 
first  day  he  comes  to  school.  Play  rooms  and 
games,  animals  and  plants,  wood  and  nails  must 
take  their  place  side  by  side  with  books  and  words. 
— ANGELO  PATRI  :  "A  Schoolmaster  in  a  Great 
City." 
From  the  Detroit  Educational  Bulletin  for  March,  1927. 


In  the  Vicinity  of  Memphis 


Within  one  night's  travel  by  rail  from  Mem- 
phis, or  easily  accessible  by  automobile,  are 
many  points  of  historic  interest  and  scenic  beauty. 
Convention  visitors  living  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line,  and  those  who  hail  from  the  far 
west,  should  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  the  South  on  their  way  home  from 
the  Convention  City,  Memphis,  down  in  Dixie. 
Some  of  the  places  well  worth  seeing  are  listed 
for  the  information  of  those  who  plan  to  attend 
the  Recreation  Congress,  October  3-7. 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  is  located  193  miles 
from  Memphis  in  the  Ozarks,  making  a  very  con- 
venient and  pleasant  side  trip.  The  Hot  Springs 
National  Park  is  operated  under  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the  mineral 
waters  are  famous  for  their  curative  powers.  One 
can  leave  Memphis  at  midnight  and  be  in  Hot 
Springs  for  nine  o'clock  breakfast  next  morning. 
Hot  Springs  is  famed  for  its  beautiful  scenery, 
its  hotels  are  known  throughout  the  country,  and 
there  is  something  to  do  every  minute  of  the  day. 

Even  closer  to  Memphis  on  the  east  is  Shiloh 
Battlefield,  scene  of  one  of  the  hardest  fought 
battles  of  the  Civil  War.  The  nearest  railway 
station  is  Corinth,  Mississippi.  From  Corinth 
the  trip  to  the  battlefield  is  made  over  a  hard 
surface  national  highway  with  regular  bus  service 
twice  daily.  Special  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  carrying  large  parties  at  any  time  of  day. 

The  visitor  who  fails  to  see  the  great  Wilson 
Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  overlooking  a  big  op- 
portunity. The  nearest  railroad  station  to  Muscle 
Shoals  is  Sheffield,  Alabama,  147  miles  east  of 
Memphis.  The  Wilson  Dam  is  situated  on  the 
Tennessee  River  between  Tuscumbia,  Sheffield 
and  Florence,  all  three  of  the  Alabama  cities  being 
reached  by  bus  service.  The  Wilson  Dam  is  the 
largest  mass  of  monolithic  concrete  ever  used  in 
a  hydraulic  development,  one  mile  in  length  across 
the  Tennessee  River,  rising  to  a  towering  height 
of  137  feet,  and  containing  36,000,000  cubic  feet 
masonry.  In  connection  with  this  dam  the  gov- 
ernment completed  during  the  World  War  two 
nitrate  plants.  The  first  of  these  was  an  experi- 
mental plant,  the  other  was  for  the  purpose  of 
making  nitrates  in  quantity  during  the  time  of 
'the  construction  of  the  power  plant  of  Wilson 


Dam.  The  lake  formed  by  the  dam  is  18  miles 
long,  covering  14,500  acres. 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  314  miles  east  of 
Memphis,  is  of  interest  scenically  and  historically. 
Some  of  the  stirring  battles  of  the  Civil  War  were 
fought  here — Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge — 
and  the  scene  of  the  Battle  above  the  Clouds  on 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Signal  Mountain  can  be 
reached  by  auto  from  Chattanooga. 

Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  world,  can  be  reached  from  Mem- 
phis in  a  one-night  or  one-day  trip.  Mammoth 
Cave  has  probably  been  visited  by  people  of  more 
nationalities  than  any  other  point  of  interest  in 
the  South.  Stop-overs  are  allowed  at  Glasgow 
Junction,  Kentucky,  on  all  through  tickets  in 
order  that  travelers  may  visit  the  Cave. 

Across  the  Mississippi  River  from  Memphis  in 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  lie  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
rivalling  in  scenic  beauty  any  region  of  the  United 
States. 

Southward  from  Memphis,  the  traveler  by  train 
or  automobile  passes  through  a  section  rich  in 
historic  interest  that  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Ante-Bellum  South,  with  its  colonial  homes, 
its  spreading  acres  of  fertile  plantation  lands, 
where  prosperity  and  hospitality  walked  hand  in 
hand. 

If,  instead  of  turning  southward  or  eastward, 
the  convention  visitor  crosses  the  river  westward 
into  Arkansas  he  will  find  himself  in  a  region 
where  cotton  is  still  king,  but  where  other  things 
are  not  forgotten  or  neglected.  For  while  the 
fields  are  white  with  cotton  in  eastern  Arkansas 
with  each  recurring  season,  rice  growing  is  also 
proving  a  profitable  venture.  Arkansas  farmers 
in  the  Grand  Prairie  section  around  Stuttgart  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  rice  belt.  Arkansas  produces 
annually  from  eight  to  ten  million  bushels  of  rice 
and  ranks  between  Louisiana  and  Texas  in  rice 
production  in  the  United  States.  The  rice  fields 
are  flooded  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  days  during 
the  growing  period  and  250,000,000,000  gallons 
of  water  are  pumped  annually  from  deep  wells 
to  irrigate  the  Arkansas  rice  district.  Rice  is 
harvested  and  thrashed  like  wheat  or  oats  but 
requires  several  special  milling  processes  to  re- 
move the  hulls  and  bran  to  give  the  characteristic 
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polish  to  the  grain.  Corn  and  other  grain,  as 
well  as  great  crops  of  hay  and  foodstuffs,  are  also 
raised  throughout  eastern  Arkansas. 

One  of  the  naval  battles  of  the  Civil  War  was 
fought  on  the  river  in  front  of  Memphis.  This 
was  the  home  city  of  that  daring  Confederate 
leader,  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  and  a 
tablet  in  the  Hotel  Gayoso  records  one  of  his 
daring  exploits,  while  a  splendid  equestrian  statue 
keeps  watch  and  ward  in  the  park  that  bears  his 
name. 

So  whether  you  visit  all  of  Dixie  or  take  in  only 
Memphis,  be  sure  to  attend  the  convention  and 
learn  how  warm  is  Dixie's  heart  and  how  de- 
lightful is  Dixie's  climate,  hospitality,  cordiality 
and  good  cheer. 


In  Venice,  Florida 

One  of  Florida's  youngest  cities  is  Venice,  a 
community  boasting  of  30,000  acres  and  a  year 
of  life.  Financed  and  built  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  it  was  definitely  plan- 
ned and  zoned  before  the  land  was  cleared  or  a 
street  laid  out.  In  laying  out  this  young  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  resort  city,  John  Nolen, 
well  known  planner,  kept  continually  in  mind  its 
future  growth. 

When  the  first  mayor  and  city  councilmen 
were  appointed  by  Governor  Martin  a  few 
months  ago,  among  the  first  official  acts  of  the 
city  governing  body  was  the  organization  of  a 
Department  of  Recreation  with  Robert  Boggess 
as  Director  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  civic  de- 
velopment along  proportionate  lines  with  the 
building  program. 

Activities  are  divided  into  five  groups — ath- 
letics and  outdoor  sports ;  music ;  drama ;  social 
activities  and  handcraft.  The  first  group  is  al- 
ready well  under  way  with  a  basketball  team  or- 
ganized and  meeting  competitive  teams,  a  roque 
court  where  spirited  individual  contests  are  held, 
classes  in  archery  for  both  men  and  women — this 
sport  is  proving  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
games  and  the  classes  are  crowded — tennis,  cro- 
quet, tether  ball,  quoit  pitching,  clock  golf  and 
tenikoit.  Free  instruction  is  given  at  the  Civic 
Center — and  all  equipment  furnished. 

The  recent  organization  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  at  Venice  will  be  followed  by  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Rifle  Club  on  plans  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  a  Trap  Shooting  Club  with  the 
development  of  tournament  teams.  These  sport- 


ing activities  in  conjunction  with  the  Tarpon 
Club,  which  holds  an  Annual  National  Tarpon 
Tournament  in  June  are  attracting  nation-wide 
attention  from  sportsmen  and  fishermen. 

With  a  mainland  beach  within  the  city  limits 
and  a  climate  that  permits  year-round  bathing, 
water  activities  play  a  major  part  in  the  daily 
out-of-door  lives  of  Venetians.  The  recent  or- 
ganization of  the  Venice  Yacht  Club  and  the 
building  of  10  sloops  to  compete  in  the  Lipton 
cup  races  to  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Sep- 
tember ;  swimming  and  diving  instruction  for  all 
ages  by  the  professional  at  the  bath  house  and 
later  plans  for  a  Volunteer  Life  Saving  Corps  by 
A.  R.  C.  graduates ;  a  water  carnival  with  events 
for  all  ages — courses  and  training  in  lifesaving 
and  first  aid  work  by  A.  R.  C. — all  offer  water 
sport  lovers  daily  diversions  of  the  most  healthful 
and  interesting  to  be  had  anywhere. 

Under  the  head  of  music  the  Recreation  De- 
partment plans  to  organize  mixed  and  male  com- 
munity choruses  with  a  program  of  community 
singing;  to  develop  a  community  orchestra,  to 
train  a  boys'  fife  and  drum  corps,  and  to  organize 
harmonica  and  ukulele  bands  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  Dramatic  Program  will  consist  of  the  pro- 
duction of  children's  plays  and  pageants — the 
planning  for  civic  and  patriotic  programs  on 
proper  dates  and  the  organization  of  a  local  dra- 
matic club  and  presentation  of  plays.  Certain 
nights  will  be  set  aside  at  the  Civic  Center  as  open 
forum  nights.  A  meeting  has  been  held  to  dis- 
cuss arrangements  for  the  first  dramatic  produc- 
tion and  developments  for  this  will  be  announced 
shortly. 

The  social  activities  and  handcraft  program 
are  in  the  formative  stage.  They  will  include 
community  meetings,  the  conducting  of  dances 
and  parties  for  employed  girls  and  men,  parties 
for  school  children  in  cooperation  with  school 
authorities  and  civic  clubs,  beach  parties  for  chil- 
dren and  grown  ups,  and  special  community 
parties  for  holidays  in  cooperation  with  civic 
clubs. 

Adult  handcraft  work  will  include  the  develop- 
ment through  classes  of  the  manufacture  of  sal- 
able articles  from  native  materials — basket  weav- 
ing, shell-craft,  native  cloth  and  rug  weaving. 
Juvenile  handcraft  will  include  kite,  stilt,  doll 
manufacture,  sand  and  clay  modeling  and  similar 
articles,  culminating  in  a  juvenile  exposition  of 
school  and  handcraft.  Prize  house  and  garden 
beautification  contests  will  be  held. 


Kite  Flying  as  a  College  Contest 


BY 

COMMODORE  W.  E.  LONGFELLOW, 
American  Red  Cross 


In  the  Hawaiian  group  of  islands  the  young 
people  have  many  interesting  customs  and  games, 
but  as  the  population  is  very  largely  made  up  of 
people  who  have  come  there  from  the  Orient,  it 
is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  games  of  Japan  and 
China  should  be  very  much  in  evidence.  At  Mills 
College,  where  the  students  are  chiefly  of  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  parentage,  one  of  the  big  annual 
school  contests  is  Kite  Flying  Day. 

A   Thrilling  Occasion 

The  Kite  Flying  Tournament  at  Mills  College, 
which  the  missionaries  started  near  Honolulu 
many  years  ago,  had  250  kites  entered  and  had 
more  than  3,000  spectators  on  the  college  grounds 
overlooking  the  sea,  not  to  mention  the  thousands 
who  could  see  the  strange  flyers  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  lower  lands. 

It  was  a  fine  location  for  such  a  meet,  on  a  flat 
plain  overlooking  the  Beach,  which  is  four  or  five 
miles  distant,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  beautiful 
Manoa  Valley.  Furthermore,  the  arrival  of  the 
girls  of  the  Kawaiahao  Seminary,  the  girls'  de- 
partment of  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  added  a 
great  deal  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Mills  College 
students  who  make  up  the  boys'  department  of 
the  same  Institute.  But  do  not  think  that  the 
boys  are  kite  flying  athletes  alone,  for  they  are 
wonders  at  baseball  and  track  and  at  many  other 
phases  of  outdoor  sports  which  they  can  carry 
on  all-year-round. 

While  the  contests  are  held  annually,  the  one 
which  took  place  when  I  was  in  Hawaii  was  of 
unusual  interest  because  of  the  Missionary  Cen- 
tennial celebration  into  whose  program  it  was 
interpolated.  Many  strangers  from  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States  were  present  to  see  the  unique 
products  of  this  unusual  school  way  out  in  the 
Pacific  under  the  star-spangled  banner.  There 
were  distance  and  altitude  contests,  class  quantity 
contests,  and  prizes  for  the  most  unique,  most 
beautiful,  most  comical  and  littlest  kites  for  small, 
larger  and  older  boys.  Then  there  were  classes 
for  the  college  societies  and  for  the  fighting  kites. 


Because,  in  these  days  of  aviation,  every  young 
man  is  interested  in  aeronautics,  kite  flying  is 
a  good  thing  to  develop,  for  it  teaches  much  of 
the  lifting  power  of  breezes  and  of  the  sort  of 
planes  that  lift  best.  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
other  scientists  learned  much  from  kite  flying  even 
in  their  grown-up  days,  and  at  the  big  volcano 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  I  found  a  wealthy  man 
from  Pittsburgh,  who  had  spent  many  months 
flying  kites  over  the  volcano  and  had  taken  some 
wonderful  pictures  from  a  camera  carried  by  his 
kites  of  the  seething,  bubbling  masses  of  lava  in 
the  crater. 

Kites  Too  Small  to  See! 

Some  of  the  kites  were  eight  feet  across  and 
some  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long  when 
in  the  air.  Others  were  so  small  that  the  judges 
had  to  examine  them  through  a  microscope  to  be 
sure  they  were  made  of  at  least  two  sticks  and 
covering  fabric,  as  required  in  the  rules  of  the 
competition.  These  infinitesimal  kites  were  a 
marvel  to  all  the  spectators  as  they  considered  the 
amount  of  patience  and  ingenuity  required  to  split 
bamboo  so  fine,  and  under  a  microscope  to  con- 
struct a  mite  so  tiny  that  it  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  a  fleck  of  dandruff !  No  ordinary  string 
or  thread  would  serve  to  fly  such  a  kite,  so  with 
infinite  patience  the  boys  split  a  silken  thread  till 
a  gossamer  tissue  about  thirty  feet  long  was  un- 
stranded  and  the  tiny  speck  could  be  flown  as 
was  any  other  kite  in  the  contest.  Heretofore 
kites  the  size  of  postage  stamps  were  considered 
small,  but  that  year  all  records  for  smallness  were 
broken. 

As  in  days  of  old  when  knights  were  bold  and 
shields  were  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  castle 
halls,  so  the  kites  were  displayed  at  Mills,  and 
winners  of  this  and  other  years  were  hung  up  for 
students  and  visitors  to  marvel  at.  The  crafts- 
manship includes  not  only  the  proper  construction 
but  artistic  decorative  design  as  well.  The  paint- 
ings and  designs  are  in  many  cases  works  of  art, 
and  some  of  the  conceptions  are  extremely  un- 
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usual.  Fred  Tsuda  and  I.  Murikami  made  a  big 
kite  and  painted  on  it  a  picture  of  a  human  skele- 
ton. It  gave  a  most  startling  effect  to  see  a  white 
skeleton  cavorting  about  in  mid  air  high  above 
the  ground.  To  make  it  more  interesting  the  art- 
ists asserted  that  it  was  the  skeleton  of  one  of 
the  little  Chinese  students,  Lee  Kam  Tin. 


PUTTERFLY  KITE 

Designs  of  All  Kinds 

A  fine  big  butterfly  kite  was  entered  by  David 
Au  Tai  Chun  of  the  junior  class  and  another 
butterfly  made  by  the  senior  class  was  awarded 
first  prize  as  the  most  beautiful  class  kite.  The 
artistic  and  effective  method  of  balancing  with 
a  tail  attached  to  each  wing  is  noteworthy.  Takeo 
Teragawa  entered  an  old  grasshopper  kite,  and 
besides  being  a  kite  expert  he  was  then  ten-mile 
running  champion  of  Hawaii. 

Another  kite  of  interesting  design,  a  dragon 
fly,  was  made  by  Tse  Wing  Yan,  and  Shigeru 
Hirotsu  entered  a  monster  fish  kite.  A  Spanish 
boy  of  the  grammar  department  at  Mills  made  a 
marvellous  centipede  kite  about  thirty  feet  long. 

The  designs  of  the  class  kites  were  varied  and 
symbolic.  There  was  one  in  particular  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  questioning  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  visitors.  In  the  first  place,  the  kite 
was  made  by  the  college  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, and  bore  the  well  known  insignia  of  the 
letter  C  enclosing  a  letter  E.  The  design  of  the 
kite  was  that  of  a  big  snow  white  cross,  the  lower 
end  of  which  was  standing  in  a  punch  bowl.  It 
was  explained  that  it  was  not  a  temperance  kite 
necessarily,  but  commemorated  the  erection  of  the 
large  cross  on  the  top  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano  which  overlooks  the  city  of  Honolulu, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  Punch  Bowl. 

The  Missionary  Centennial  brought  out  several 


interesting  designs,  one  of  which  was  a  bow  view 
of  the  missionary  ship  Thaddeus  coming  across 
the  sea  with  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  behind  it 
and  this  inscription:  Hawaiian  Missions  Centen- 
nial 1820-1920  on  a  white  circle  that  made  a  frame 
around  the  picture.  King  Kamehameha  is  shown 
on  another  kite  standing  in  the  entrance  in  his 
royal  robe  made  of  the  feathers  of  many  tiny 
birds.  In  the  offing  is  an  anchored  ship  and  a 
group  of  missionaries  approaching  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  king. 

The  Hula  dances  of  long  ago  were  used  in  all 
sorts  of  festivals.  Many  of  them  were  per- 
formed by  groups  of  men  who  sat  upon  the  ground 
and  swayed  their  arms,  heads  and  bodies  in  time 
to  the  chants  and  native  instruments.  Nowadays 
the  Hula  is  exploited  in  vaudeville  and  in  all 
sorts  of  shows  on  the  mainland  and  is  chiefly  done 
by  women  dancers.  The  character  of  it  is  greatly 


SKELETON  KITE 

changed,  and  this  old  and  new  conception  of  a 
native  dance  was  shown  on  a  comical  kite  pictur- 
ing the  Hula  of  1820  and  1920.  This  surely  was 
a  queer  kite  when  in  action. 

The  Senior  Class  flew  a  big  kite  with  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Hawaii  blazoned  upon  it  in  the  proper 
colors.  The  people  of  the  islands  are  very  proud 
of  the  Hawaiian  flag  and  coat  of  arms,  even 
though  they  are  good  Americans  and  salute  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  with  as  much  reverence  as  do 
any  school  boys  in  the  U.  S.  A.  The  Kitchen 
Club  entered  a  kite  also  made  by  Allen  Y.  Young, 
which  won  second  prize  in  the  Society  beauty 
contest.  It  carried  a  picture  of  a  cheerful  dining 
room  with  the  lights  aglow  and  a  laughing  mother 
feeding  a  baby  in  her  arms  from  one  of  the  dishes 
on  the  snowy  cloth. 

In   the   class   quantity   contest  the   award   was 
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CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR   INSIGNIA    KITE 
C.   E.   Boys,   Hawaii 

made  to  the  class  having  the  greatest  number  of 
kites  in  the  air  at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  after 
the  signal  was  given.  The  juniors  were  the  win- 
ners with  a  score  of  167  per  cent.,  for  seventeen 
students  managed  to  keep  twenty-four  kites  fly- 
ing the  allotted  time.  This  gives  the  juniors  the 
right  to  have  the  record  inscribed  on  the  cup. 
The  senior  class  was  second  with  105  per  cent., 
and  the  freshmen  and  sophomores  finished  in  that 
order. 

It  is  quite  a  problem  to  measure  the  altitude  to 
which  the  kites  are  flown,  so  this  is  the  expedient 
adopted.  Pegs  are  driven  in  the  ground  a  fixed 
distance  apart  and  at  the  end  of  the  high  flying 
contests,  as  the  kites  are  run  down,  the  string 
is  reeled  back  and  forth  around  the  pegs.  The 
judges  then  have  to  count  the  threads  to  measure 
the  altitude  attained  and  multiply  by  the  distance 
between  pegs.  The  three  highest  records  were 
made  by  Archie  Ho  with  2,500  feet,  Lo  Chit  Kam 
2,430  feet  and  Luke  Soon  2,150  feet. 

Fighting  Kites 

All  boys  like  the  thrill  of  battle,  and  this  was 
furnished  in  the  contest  of  the  fighting  kites,  in 
which  all  students,  regardless  of  class,  were  eligi- 
ble. Luke  Soon  was  adjudged  the  winner  after 
cutting  down  six  other  flyers.  There  was  a  tie 
for  second  place  as  Kim  Bung  You  and  Sui  Kee 
Mon  each  cut  down  four  kites. 


A  professor  at  Cornell  said  to  his  students : 
"The  world  will  not  pay  you  for  what  you  know 

but  for  what  you  do." 

In  our  community  work  knowledge  must   be 

translated  into  power  and  action. 


Striking  at  the  Root 

James  Hoge  Ricks,  Justice,  Juvenile  and  Do- 
mestic Relations  Court,  Richmond,  Virginia,  re- 
cently wrote  to  Eugene  T.  Lies  of  the  P.  R. 
A.  A.  as  follows : 

"In  a  large  residential  section  of  this  city,  ly- 
ing west  of  what  is  known  as  the  Boulevard,  we 
were  at  one  time  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  two  or  three  large  gangs  of  boys  who  were 
congregating  on  street  corners,  using  vulgar  lan- 
guage and  making  disrespectful  remarks  to  per- 
sons who  passed  by.  When  the  police  officer 
told  them  to  move  on,  they  would  congregate  on 
another  corner.  When  ordered  to  move  on  from 
this  corner,  they  congregated  in  an  open  field  and 
built  bon-fires,  borrowing  neighborhood  ash  bar- 
rels, and  rear  fences.  Of  course,  the  bon-fires 
were  of  themselves  a  fire  menace  and  therefore 
unlawful.  These  boys  were  brought  into  Court 
repeatedly  and  finally  it  seemed  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  send  the  leaders  to  the  Industrial 
School  in  order  to  rid  the  neighborhood  of  what 
they  termed  a  nuisance.  I  felt,  however,  that 
this  would  be  unjust  to  the  boys  since  the  com- 
munity had  made  no  effort  to  provide  these  boys 
with  any  wholesome  recreation  under  trained 
supervision. 

"The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Mother's  Club  of  the  local  school.  This  Club, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Community  Recreation 
Association,  organized  these  boys  and  others  in 
the  neighborhood — about  200,  I  think  in  all — 
into  a  club.  They  secured  the  use  of  the  school 
gymnasium  as  a  meeting  place.  When  the  spring 
opened  up,  baseball  teams  were  organized.  One 
of  the  boys,  who  had  been  a  gang  leader,  became 
president  of  the  Club;  another,  captain  of  one  of 
the  baseball  teams.  Needless  to  say  that  I  had 
no  further  trouble  with  gangs  from  that  neigh- 
borhood. Supervised  recreation  solved  the  prob- 
lem in  the  right  way  and  saved  the  gang  leaders 
from  the  Industrial  School. 

"We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  disorderly  con- 
duct on  the  streets  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  occasion  for  crap-shoot- 
ing and  noise  making.  Playgrounds  are  not 
opened  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  boys  have  to  seek  diversion  wherever  they 
may.  We  had  one  gang  of  boys  in  court  for 
engaging  in  a  crap  game  on  the  playgrounds  on 
(Concluded  on  page  192) 


A  Busy  Family  Plays* 


BY 


FRANCES  SAGE  BRADLEY,  M.D., 


Berea,  Ky. 


Paul  and  Betty  were  a  busy  young  couple  carry- 
ing the  honestly  earned  leadership  of  a  thriving 
town  in  Appalachia.  Paul  had  always  said  that 
his  wife  ought  to  have  been  a  business  man.  She 
was  a  good  mixer  and  ferreted  out  the  good  in 
everything.  She  was  quick,  resourceful,  persist- 
ent, and  had  a  level  head  on  her  straight  young 
shoulders.  Like  a  duck  to  water  she  took  to  the 
organizing  of  a  Junior  League  and  a  League  of 
Women  Voters;  and  accepted  with  complacency 
the  deference  and  cooperation  of  local  political 
aspirants.  Then  followed  clean  streets  and  alleys, 
better  schools,  decent  movies  and  milk,  and  much 
vaunted  enforcement  of  hitherto  inert  ordinances. 
She  belonged  of  course  to  a  woman's  club,  a  bridge 
club  and  to  some  sort  of  cultural  group.  These 
quite  filled  her  odd  moments,  though  Betty  de- 
clared that  when  it  came  to  honest  to  goodness 
work,  her  husband  was  the  pacemaker  and  that 
she  only  did  these  things  to  keep  up  with  him. 

Though  barely  launched  in  his  thirties,  Paul 
was  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  consolidation  of  several  small 
one  and  two-roomed  county  schools ;  he  had  la- 
bored with  the  quorum  court,  finally  wresting 
from  that  body  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  build 
a  creditable  county  court  house.  He  had  sat  up 
with  Commissioner  Jenkins  until  that  balker  mod- 
erated his  threat  that  only  over  his  dead  body 
should  a  mile  of  good  roads  be  built  until  the 
county  had  the  money  in  hand;  and  as  president 
of  the  country  club  he  had  obtained  an  option  on 
the  old  Wheatley  plantation,  whose  winding 
streams  and  rolling  slopes  fairly  entreated  to  be- 
come greens  and  fairways.  Besides  these  side 
lines,  Paul's  real  job  was  the  management  of  the 
Willingham  Lumber  Company,  to  which  appoint- 
ment he  had  succeeded  his  recently  deceased  father. 

Now  neither  Paul  nor  Betty  had  been  to  Smith 
College.  Euthenics  and  eugenics  were  as  a  closed 
book.  Beyond  a  smattering  of  biology  and  zool- 
ogy; beyond  the  conviction  acquired  from  their 
home  and  county  demonstration  agents  that  clean, 
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vigorous  seed,  good  soil  and  intelligent  care  are 
necessary  for  the  upgrading  of  any  growing  thing, 
they  knew  nothing.  But  they  learned. 

Nor  had  the  gospel  of  birth  control  penetrated 
to  the  recesses  of  Yadkin  County.  There  was 
genuine  disappointment  therefore  when  after  four 
and  even  five  years  no  small  Betties  and  Pauls  had 
come  to  take  the  place  of  young  nieces  and 
nephews  who  after  all  were  only  borrowed.  So 
what  did  this  young  couple  do  but  adopt  a  tiny 
red-headed  brother  and  sister,  and,  then,  as  any 
old  granny  might  have  told  them,  proceed  to  have 
two  babies  of  their  own. 

It  was  all  over  before  they  knew  it,  and  the 
neat,  orderly  little  home,  ample  for  the  needs  of 
a  couple  and  occasional  guest,  found  itself  fairly 
bulging  with  the  belongings  and  personalities  of 
four  vigorous,  husky,  demanding  youngsters  and 
a  pair  of  dazed  but  jubilant  parents. 

They  rubbed  their  eyes  and  set  about  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  pre-family  routine.  Mornings  were 
full  of  milk  formulae,  baths  and  things ;  after- 
noons, sacred  to  naps ;  early-to-beds  meant  giving 
up  former  foursomes  at  bridge  or  dinner  and 
the  weekly  dance  at  the  club.  Paul's  golf  sticks 
hung  dejected  in  the  back  hall ;  Betty  visited  and 
marketed  over  the  phone,  short  cuts  scorned  in 
previous  days. 

About  this  time  Paul  was  called  away  to  super- 
intend the  cutting  of  a  mountain  tract  of  timber 
which  his  company  had  acquired.  Freight  rates 
were  high  and  it  proved  wise  to  utilize  a  local  saw 
mill  and  native  labor.  Paul  decided  to  stick  around 
and  see  the  thing  well  started.  He  built  a  chute 
down  the  mountain  side,  knocked  up  shacks  and 
a  chow  tent,  and  secured  the  services  of  an  ex-chef 
of  a  dining  car,  eager  to  retire  for  a  time  from 
an  encounter  with  a  razor  in  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
ject waiter.  He  slanted  a  roof  between  trees  over- 
hanging a  clear,  bold  stream  and  spread  his  blan- 
ket over  a  bed  of  fragrant  balsam  boughs.  Soothed 
at  night  by  the  rippling  waters,  roused  at  break  of 
day  by  the  gay  singing  of  birds,  released  from  the 
tension  of  the  demands  of  town  life,  Paul  was  re- 
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minded  of  a  certain  little  crowded,  wriggling  home 
reverberating  with  the  unconscious,  unquenchable 
chorus  of  young  voices,  and  of  a  hurrying,  scurry- 
ing, big-eyed  mother.  Before  night  Betty  received 
a  wire  to  fill  up  the  old  Dodge  with  babies,  bottles, 
oranges  and  cod  liver  oil,  come  up  to  camp  and 
play.  Did  they  come?  Did  they  play?  And 
what  happened? 

Betty  was  steady  at  the  wheel  and  before  she 
and  the  babies  reached  the  gorge,  Paul  had  pried 
great  boulders  from  the  trail  and  tumbled  them 
down  the  rugged  side  of  old  Nantshala;  had  up- 
rooted the  snarliest  snags  and  filled  up  enough  ruts 
so  the  car  could  chug  up  on  low.  He  had  closed 
in  three  sides  of  one  shack  for  Betty  and  the 
babiest  one  of  all.  The  rest  sprawled  over  the 
blankets  with  daddy,  squalled  and  waded  in  the 
cold,  dancing  water,  and  dammed  up  a  miniature 
pond  for  their  collection  of  turtles,  craw  fish  and 
spring  lizards.  They  made  friends  with  the  birds 
and  chipmunks,  hunted  for  late  berries,  early 
grapes  and  grotesque  ginseng,  and  built  monu- 
mental houses,  bridges,  towers  of  blocks  from  the 
mill. 

Betty  and  the  babies  visited  nearby  cabins  and 
those  far  away,  Paul  tucking  "a  little  un  and  two 
big  tins"  in  the  rear  to  keep  them  from  rattling 
out  of  the  sedan.  On  the  front  porch  the  moth- 
ers exchanged  experiences,  patch  work,  a  bottle 
of  elderberry  wine  for  the  pattern  of  a  buttonless 
romper,  handy  potato  parer  or  new  f  angled  scraper 
for  ro'Sin'  ye'rs;  while  children  alternated 
the  time  honored,  tag,  base,  school,  of  rural  chil- 
dren for  the  more  modern,  diversified  kindergarten 
representation  of  birds,  people,  incidents  which 
the  riotous  Pauls  and  Betties  personified.  On 
Saturdays  the  older  children  home  from  school 
climbed  the  trail  and,  silent,  appraising,  slipped 
from  behind  stumps,  trees,  boulders,  watching  the 
untoward  antics  of  the  city  children. 

They  visited  the  school  and  found  a  group  of 
unclassified  youngsters,  some  bright,  alert,  capable 
mentally  and  physically ;  and  others  pale,  hollow 
chested,  depressed  or  queer  and  difficult,  "al- 
ways," according  to  the  teacher,  "having  sore 
throat,  toothache  or  tantrums."  Betty  made 
friends  with  them  all  and  secured  their  zealous 
support  in  learning  new  songs,  plays,  pageants,  and 
the  like.  She  also  interested  the  mothers  in  the 
experiment  of  adding  a  bottle  of  milk  to  a  more 
carefully  prepared  lunch.  Paul  found  the  nearest 
doctor  and  dentist  willing  to  clean  up  and  true  up 
every  child  found  below  par.  In  one  corner  of 


the  school  room  his  men  built  a  work  bench  and 
installed  a  lathe  for  the  boys ;  while  for  another, 
Betty  and  the  girls  begged  an  oil  stove  and  simple 
cooking  equipment.  Paul  followed  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  baseball  nine  and  basketball  team  with 
showers  from  barrels  which  the  boys  hoisted  over 
one  corner  of  the  building,  and  piped  water  from 
a  lofty  spring.  The  consternation  aroused  in  the 
hearts  of  skeptical,  solicitous  parents  by  this  inno- 
vation, was  held  in  abeyance  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  combatants  and  the  persuasion  of  the  sponsors 
to  risk  the  hazard  until  the  first  suggestion  of  ill 
effects. 

Then  came  time  for  the  County  Fair.  News 
items  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist  and  Progres- 
sive Farmer,  bill  posters,  letters  sent  broadcast, 
urged  all  men,  women  and  children  to  enter  the 
lists  and  by  their  exhibits  make  this  the  banner 
fair  to  date.  The  publicity  fell  on  deaf  ears.  "Hit 
war  already  cut  and  dried,"  they  declared,  "who'd 
get  this  prize,  that  an'  t'other.  If  the  town  folks 
wanted  to  hog  all  the  prizes,  let  'em  do  all  the 
work,"  they  reasoned.  "As  for  them,  they  were 
through  with  sech." 

Betty  and  Paul  listened  to  their  arguments. 
Then  Paul  made  a  special  trip  to  town  and  con- 
ferred with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Fair  Management.  Betty  meantime  had  found 
the  women  more  responsive  and,  with  their  conni- 
vance, began  her  campaign.  She  bragged  on  young 
colts  and  fillies ;  on  calves  and  yearlings  grazing  in 
the  cove,  and  found  stolid  ewes  and  rooting  sows 
with  families  bleating  and  squealing  for  recogni- 
tion. She  plunged  through  forests  of  towering 
corn  in  fields  blazing  with  pumpkin  and  bronze 
with  chard  and  rhubarb  shoulder  high ;  discovered 
mammoth  beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbage  ignored 
by  men  used  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this  fertile 
soil.  To  the  silent  but  eager  amusement  of  the 
women  she  prodded,  cajoled,  brow  beat  the  men 
into  filling  up  the  old  Ford  with  their  best  and 
showing  the  town  men  for  once  just  what  men 
back  on  the  mountain  were  doing. 

Their  poultry,  cattle  and  stock  proved  second 
only  to  those  from  the  Biltmore  estate ;  their  al- 
falfa, grain,  vegetables,  fruit  and  delicious  sour 
wood  honey  were  a  credit  to  any  section.  But 
the  most  popular  booth  of  all  was  a  log  cabin 
built  by  mountain  men  and  furnished  with  treas- 
ures of  their  attics,  hand  made  tables,  chairs, 
spool  beds  and  trundles  for  the  children  made  by 
grand  md  great  "grandsirs."  There  were  home 
wover  coverlets,  spreads,  rugs,  clothing  made  by 
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their  wives  "from  back  to  back,"  they  declared. 
From  the  smoke  house  they  rescued  sugar  cured 
ham,  bacon,  and  products  canned,  preserved,  dried. 
Festoons  of  onions,  peppers,  leather  breeches 
(snap  beans  dried  in  the  pod),  tobacco,  bunches 
of  roots,  seed,  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes  hung 
from  the  rafters  and  decorated  the  walls,  elo- 
quent reminders  to  the  modern  housewife  of  the 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  her  pioneer 
housewife. 

Granny  Bryson  sat  at  her  loom  weaving  a  run 
of  blankets  while  Mis'  Sukey  Tantham  serene, 
undisturbed,  spun  wool  or  heckled  flax.  From  the 
crane  over  the  big  open  fire  hung  pots  and  kettles, 
and  in  the  three-legged  spider  on  the  hearth  tooth- 
some possum  and  taters  roasted  to  a  turn  while 
corn  dodgers  browned  and  sweetened  in  the  long 
handled  bake  oven,  hot  coals  above  and  below. 
A  generous  coffee  pot  bubbled  gently  on  a  hot 
smooth  stone,  its  pungent  fragrance  beguiling  the 
passer-by. 

Nothing  created  such  lavish  and  genuine  re- 
sponse or  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of 
the  Yadkin  County  Fair  as  the  exhibits  of  the 
rural  population,  and  when  the  early  objectors 
found  themselves  strutting  round  the  grounds 
boasting  blue  ribbons  received,  their  women  folks 
smiled  but  kept  their  own  counsel. 

Betty  lured  a  few  of  them  to  a  meeting  of  her 
Wednesday  Club  in  town,  and  members  of  this 
group  in  turn  drove  out  to  the  mountain,  where 
they  found  inspiration  and  undreamed  latent 
ability.  The  organization  of  a  strong  Town  and 
Country  Club  followed.  Stimulated  by  their  re- 
cent successful  diplomacy  with  their  men,  certain 
brave  souls  ventured  to  a  session  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
"gettin'  shet  of  that  ornery  Lum  Coggins.  He 
fights  roosters  in  his  backlot  of  a  Sunday,  and 
takes  his  stand  that  soon  as  a  child  Tarns  his  book 
from  kiver  to  kiver,  hits  time  to  talk  about  gittin' 
another.  A  fine  school  trustee,"  they  sniffed. 
Generous  and  spirited  discussion  followed,  and 
it  led  to  a  realization  that  the  aims  and  needs  of 
country  people  are  comparable  to  those  of  city 
people,  and  that  we  work  them  out  better  together. 
Cold  weather  and  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
drove  the  Pauls  and  Betties  home,  but  in  place 
of  the  ignorance,  indifference,  distrust  found  on 
old  Nanthahala  there  exists  today  a  feeling  of 
friendliness,  helpfulness  and  achievement.  Yadkin 
County  is  becoming  a  better  place  for  people  to 
live,  and  all  because — A  Busy  Family  Plays. 


Striking  at  the  Root 

(Continued  from  page  189) 

a  Sunday  afternoon.  They  had  congregated  there, 
as  their  custom  was,  but  the  playground  was 
closed  and  they  had  been  forbidden  to  use  it  ex- 
cept when  it  was  open  so  they  sought  pleasures 
of  their  own.  We  have  also  had  a  group  of  boys 
in  court  for  gambling  on  the  church  steps — or 
the  landing  just  at  the  head  of  the  steps — on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  church  was,  of  course, 
closed. 

"Numerous  other  illustrations  might  be  cited. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  nearly  fifteen  years' 
experience  in  Juvenile  Court  work  as  Probation 
Officer  and  Judge,  it  is  my  conviction  that  super- 
vised recreation  is  the  best  preventive  of  delin- 
quency yet  devised.  It,  of  course,  will  not  take 
the  place  of  the  home,  church  or  school  in  child 
training  or  character-building  but  it  is  a  valuable 
ally  to  these  institutions.  My  hope  is,  therefore, 
that  the  time  shall  come  when  the  public  con- 
science will  recognize  the  right  of  every  child  to 
have  a  place  in  which  he  can  play  in  safety  under 
trained  supervision." 


What  About  the  Size  of 
City  Blocks? 

The  question  of  planning  blocks  with  play- 
grounds in  the  middle  involves  the  depth  of  the 
block  and  so  raises  the  whole  question  of  town 
or  city  planning.  Equally  involved  in  that  ques- 
tion is  the  plan  of  houses. 

Height  is  another  question  involved  inasmuch 
as  more  height  means  more  children  to  use  the 
space. 

Therefore,  in  planning  city  blocks,  the  play- 
ground people  and  the  housing  people  ought  to 
get  together. 

Would  it  be  worth  while  to  have  a  study  made 
of  this  question  ?  The  people  to  study  it  ought  to 
be  very  judicious-minded  people  with  imagination, 
and  they  ought  either  to  include  or  work  very 
closely  with  city  planners,  students  of  housing  and 
playground  people,  and  of  course  the  people  who 
have  been  directly  attacking  the  problem  like  the 
City  Housing  Corporation. 

It  is  the  city  residential  block  unit  that  is  in- 
volved and  the  whole  city  plan  depends  on  it. 


Readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  are  asked  to  send 
their  suggestions. 


Handcraft  Possibilities  for  Mothers  and 

Others* 


BY 


CHESTER  G.  MARSH, 
Director  of  Recreation,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


Mother  is  the  first  playmate.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  she  has  fashioned  toys  to  hold  the 
attention  of  her  children.  The  mother  of  the 
Stone  Age  strung  bright  colored  berries  on  cords 
of  twisted  grass  and  taught  baby  hands  to  help. 
Wise  is  the  mother  of  today  who  follows  her  ex- 
ample. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  may  prove 
helpful  on  playgrounds,  in  clubs  or  craft  classes 
and  may  give  inspiration  to  the  recreation  leader 
or  the  mother  confronted  with  the  never-failing 
wail  of  the  American  child,  "Let's  do  something." 

Clay  modeling  is  an  endless  amusement  for 
girls  and  boys  and  may  even  be  attempted  by  very 
small  children.  There  are  now  on  the  market 
several  varieties  of  clay  which  dry  hard  without 
firing.  Beginning  with  the  round  ball  pressed 
into  shape  by  the  child,  it  is  possible  to  mould 
very  attractive  tiles,  candlesticks,  bowls,  beads 
and  other  articles.  There  is  a  certain  fascination, 
left  over  from  our  mud  pie  days,  in  shaping  the 
wet  clay  and  seeing  something  grow  under  our 
hands.  The  completed  clay  models  may  be  painted 
with  water  colors  with  the  addition  of  flat  "show 
card  white"  and  then  finished  with  white  shellac. 

Permanent  modeling  clay  may  be  obtained  at 
Macy's  Department  Store,  Broadway  and  34th 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  38  cents  per  pound 
and  Moldolith  may  be  obtained  for  50  cents  a 
pound  from  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  120  East  16th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Some  good  books  on  modeling  are  The  Way 
of  the  Clay,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  New  York  City, 
25  cents ;  Clay  Modelling  in  the  School  Room,  by 
E.  S.  Hildreth,  Milton  Bradley,  60  cents ;  Model- 
ling for  Schools,  by  Steward  Taylor,  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman,  London ;  Handicraft  for  Handy  Girls, 
by  A.  Neely  Hall,  Lathrop,  Lee  and  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  $2.00. 


*Extracts  from  radio  talk  given  over  W.E.A.F.,  February  9th. 
Much  of  the  material  used  was  prepared  by  Gladys  Cameron 
Britton,  instructor  at  the  training  school  for  recreation  leaders, 
Westchester  County  Recreation  Commission. 


Old  Corks  Take  New  Forms 

Cork  toys  present  a  splendid  field  for  the  play- 
ground worker.  A  lesson  on  cork  boats  just  be- 
fore a  visit  to  the  swimming  pool  is  sure  to  arouse 
interest  and  cork  animals,  dolls,  furniture  and 
wagons  may  be  made  with  a  little  skill.  A  collec- 
tion of  old  corks  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
getting  material.  Sheet  cork  may  be  obtained 
retail  from  Wicander  and  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Broad 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Reproducing  Flowers 

Blue  printing  is  an  interesting  and  easy  way 
of  preserving  flower  and  leaf  forms  and  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  work  with  Girl  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls  and  Boy  Scouts  in  making  up  books 
for  Nature  Honors  or  Badges.  The  flower  or 
leaf  is  laid  on  print  paper  and  a  piece  of  glass  is 
carefully  fastened  over  and  under  it  with  two 
clothes  pins.  The  specimen  is  then  exposed  to 
the  sun  or  printing  lamp  until  the  paper  visible 
turns  a  grayish  blue.  Next,  the  glass  and  flower 
are  removed  and  the  print  is  washed,  the  water 
being  allowed  to  flow  gently  over  the  surface. 
The  print  is  now  complete  and  may  be  spread  out 
flat  to  dry.  The  process  is  very  simple  and  most 
fascinating.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose 
blue  print  paper  to  bright  light  until  specimen  is 
in  place. 

A  New  Use  for  Soap 

Soap  carving  is  simple  work  and  is  intensely 
interesting  to  the  average  child.  It  answers  more 
readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  knife,  and  because 
it  is  easier  to  work  with  than  wood,  attracts  the 
beginner.  A  bar  of  Ivory  soap  will  make  a  most 
perfect  Eastern  house  and  has  been  used  with 
great  success  in  Sunday  School  classes.  One 
need  not  be  an  artist,  though  if  a  child  has  any 
ability  along  artistic  lines,  carving  heads  from 
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soap  is  constructive  and  interesting  play  A  bar 
of  soap,  a  jack-knife  and  the  American  boy's  in- 
satiable desire  to  carve  something  somewhere  will 
account  for  many  hours  on  the  playground.  Ducks 
and  boats  and  fishes  are  especially  well  adapted  for 
soap  carving,  as  they  are  not  difficult  to  shape 
and  may  be  used  in  the  water,  especially  if  they 
are  cut  in  floating  soap.  Coaches,  furniture  and 
similar  articles  may  be  gilded  or  enameled  when 
finished. 

He  Will  Whittle! 

Whittling  is  the  heritage  of  the  American  boy. 
Give  him  a  jack-knife  and  a  bit  of  soft  wood  and 
he  will  create  something  if  it  is  only  chips  to  litter 
the  porch  and  drive  parents  to  distraction.  Re- 
move the  wood  and  neglect  to  confiscate  the  knife, 
and  furniture,  woodwork  or  the  neighbor's  trees 
are  bound  to  suffer.  He  just  can't  help  it.  He 
must  cut  something.  For  the  Boy  Scout,  Girl 
Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Girl,  whittling  on  the  play- 
ground may  include  models  of  pot  holders  for  the 
outdoor  fire,  cranes  for  holding  the  kettle,  a  rack 
for  shoes  in  camp,  a  spoon  for  your  soup,  a  broiler 
for  outdoor  cooking,  a  camp  broom  and  the  ever 
difficult,  ever  fascinating  fuzz  stick.  Articles  on 
whittling  will  be  found  in  Dan  Beard's  Duffle  Bag, 
in  Boys'  Life,  May,  1914;  How's  This  in  Whit- 
tling, by  E.  F.  Bigelow,  in  Boy's  Life,  March. 
1918. 

Toy  Making  Simple 

The  joys  of  toy  making  cannot  be  enumerated. 
It  is  riot  necessary  to  have  a  work  bench,  a  lathe, 
a  vise  and  other  paraphernalia  to  engage  in  this 
delightful  occupation.  A  cigar  box,  a  coping  saw 
and  a  small  boy  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  play- 
ground will  be  the  means  of  producing  puzzles, 
toy  furniture,  jumping  jacks  and  many  other 
attractive  articles.  One  coping  saw  with  one 
dozen  extra  blades  can  be  obtained  from  any 
hardware  store  for  35  cents.  An  eight-inch  half- 
round  file  is  needed  for  finishing.  The  best  wood 
for  the  purpose  is  bass  wood  l/\.  inch  thick.  It 
can  be  obtained  at  local  lumber  dealers.  Cigar 
boxes  or  other  boxes  of  thin  wood  may  be  used. 
Books  showing  designs  and  construction  are  Edu- 
cational Toys  by  Louise  C.  Peterson,  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  Illinois;  American  School  Toys, 
by  C.  A.  Kunou,  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Using  Colored  Wool 
The  value  of  colored  wool  for  use  in  kinder- 


garten has  long  been  recognized  but  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  it  could  be  used  in  craft 
classes  and  playgrounds.  Cotton  wool  pasted  on 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  little  tot  in  the  play- 
ground class  transforms  the  somewhat  indefi- 
nite drawing  of  a  prehistoric  animal  into  a  real 
baa-lamb  An  empty  cotton  reel  with  four  tacks 
and  a  strong  pin  may  account  for  many  short  ends 
of  wool  and  result  in  long  horse  reins.  Our 
grandmothers  made  charming  "daisy"  mats  on 
frames  with  wool  and  cotton  and  many  of  us 
treasure  grandmother's  sampler,  worked  so  care- 
fully by  the  little  girl,  feet  on  floor  and  back  held 
very  straight.  Hooked  rugs  are  another  form  of 
wool  work  that  would  especially  interest  women 
and  designs  for  tray  bottoms  worked  on  canvas  are 
not  difficult. 

Sealing  Wax  an  Art  Medium 

Many  artistic  things  may  be  created  with  seal- 
ing wax.  The  wax  may  be  made  pliable  by  the 
application  of  heat  and  worked  very  much  as  clay 
is  moulded  until  the  desired  shape  is  obtained. 
Then  a  stick  may  be  heated  to  almost  liquid  con- 
sistency and  applied  in  design  to  the  cold  wax.  Or 
it  may  be  made  soluble  by  the  addition  of  de- 
natured alcohol  and  used  as  a  thick  paint.  If  the 
wax  is  heated  first  and  the  alcohol  poured  in  very 
slowly  it  will  mix  quickly  and  can  be  used  imme- 
diately. The  cold  wax  will  also  dissolve  if  it  is 
covered  with  alcohol  and  left  overnight.  The 
uses  of  sealing  wax  are  many.  You  may  make 
almost  anything  with  it  from  beads  and  pendants 
to  liquid  coating  for  your  rope  basket  and  very 
charming  are  the  gifts  fashioned.  Painting  With 
Sealing  Wax^  Dennison,  New  York  City,  is  a 
very  good  booklet. 

Basketry  Unfailing  in  Interest 

Basketry  covers  a  wide  field  in  work  with  recre- 
ation centers.  For  some  reason,  people  never 
tire  of  making  baskets  and  the  class  of  older 
women  is  just  as  enthusiastic  after  three  lessons 
as  is  the  class  of  juniors.  Two  of  our  most  in- 
terested pupils  this  year  have  been  grandmothers, 
who  have  displayed  their  finished  work  and  sore 
fingers  as  proudly  as  any  youngster.  Basketry  is 
not  easy  work,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  beginner  start  something  too  ambitious 
before  she  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary weaving.  For  this  reason  we  suggest  as  a 
beginning  for  classes  at  recreation  centers  a  set  of 
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round  hot  plate  mats  which  require  the  following 
reed :  8  Spokes  Xo.  4  reed  19  inches  long ;  1 
Weaver  No.  1  reed ;  additional  weavers  No.  2 
reed.  This  is  worked  in  the  Japanese  weave  and 
finished  with  a  sun  flower  border;  it  not  only 
teaches  the  elements  of  a  good  base,  but  is  attrac- 
tive and  useful  when  completed.  Later  when  the 
pupil  is  more  proficient,  she  may  make  the  oval 
mat,  thus  completing  the  set.  Mats  that  are  treated 
after  shellacing  or  staining  with  a  coat  of  Valspar 
can  be  easily  wiped  off  and  will  last  a  long  time. 

Baskets  and  trays  may  also  be  made  with 
-wooden  bases,  and  are  much  simpler  to  create 
than  those  with  woven  bases.  However,  the  pupil 
who  makes  only  articles  with  wooden  bases  can 
hardly  be  acknowledged  as  an  expert  in  the  art 
of  weaving. 

Bands  of  color  are  very  effective  in  almost  any 
basket.  These  are  produced  by  dyeing  the  reed 
in  brilliant  color  before  weaving.  Batik  dyes 
will  be  found  most  practical  for  this  work,  since 
they  are  mixed  with  cold  water  and  the  reed  is 
simply  soaked  in  this  solution  instead  of  plain 
water.  Materials  may  be  purchased  at  Milton 
Bradley,  120  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City; 
the  Prang  Co.,  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City ; 
J.  L.  Hammett  Co.,  380  Jelliff  Avenue,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  R.  H.  Macy  Co.,  Broadway  and 
34th  Street,  New  York  City.  Books  recom- 
mended for  beginners  are :  Prisdlla  Basketry 
Book,  Milton  Bradley,  35  cents;  The  Basket 
Maker,  by  Turner,  J.  L.  Hammett  Co.,  Cambridge, 


Mass.,  $1 ;  Practical  Basketry,  by  Anna  Gill, 
David  McKay,  604-8  S.  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $1.50.  Among  the  books  for 
advanced  weavers  are  Practical  Basket  Making, 
by  James  Hammett  Co.,  $1.75;  The  Basketry 
Book,  by  Blanchard  Hammett  Co.,  $3.00. 

There  are  some  things  in  basketry  that  should 
always  be  remembered :  Keep  your  reed  wet ;  cut 
all  reed  on  an  angle  ;  plan  entire  basket  before  reed 
is  cut ;  in  weaving  bases,  work  always  on  a  vertical 
rather  than  a  horizontal  plane ;  don't  bend  reed 
without  wetting;  don't  leave  a  mistake  because 
you  didn't  notice  it  immediately ;  don't  get  mad. 

Dennison's  have  originated  a  very  clever  sub- 
stitute for  reed  weaving.  Paper  rope  weaving 
is  excellent  for  classes  where  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain water.  The  articles  are  amazingly  durable 
and  most  attractive,  though  not  as  satisfactory  or 
lasting  as  articles  made  of  reed.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  jerk  the  paper  rope  weaver ;  to  wrap 
the  wire  spokes  very  tightly  and  to  keep  the  rows 
of  weavers  pressed  close  together.  A  book  on 
this  subject  is  Weaving  With  Paper  Rope,  Denni- 
son  Manufacturing  Co.,  220  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City,  10  cents. 

An  Old  Art  Revived 

Block  printing  is  an  old  and  distinguished  art 
and  the  secrets  of  the  craft  have  in  many  cases 
been  carefully  preserved.  The  type  of  block  print- 
ing suggested  for  recreation  work  is  very  simple. 
Blocks  are  not  made  of  wood  but  of  "battle  ship 
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linoleum,"  the  heaviest  grade  made,  and  the  en- 
tire design  is  cut  on  one  block.  The  design  is 
left  in  relief  in  most  cases,  although  it  is  possible 
with  a  little  care  to  produce  some  beautiful  effects 
by  leaving  the  background  in  relief.  The  success 
of  block  printing  depends  almost  entirely  on  clean 
cutting  of  the  design  and  the  care  in  "inking"  the 
block.  When  a  design  is  drawn  on  a  block  it  should 
be  outlined  entirely  before  any  part  of  the  back- 
ground is  cut  away.  The  uses  of  block  printing 
are  endless.  Printed  smocks,  chiffon  scarfs,  bur- 
eau scarfs,  pillow  tops  and  curtains  of  scrim  or 
cheese  cloth  are  a  few  of  the  useful  things  which 
may  be  made.  Block  printed  Christmas  cards  and 
place  cards  for  luncheons  are  very  attractive. 

Block  printing  dyes  may  be  substituted  for  oil 
paints,  in  which  case,  a  printer's  brayer  is  used  in- 
stead of  brushes.  Milton  Bradley  offers  a  com- 
plete set  consisting  of  tile,  eight  colors  and  a 
printer's  brayer  for  $4.45.  Linoleum  may  also 
be  purchased  in  block  form  but  this  is  much  more 
expensive  and  is  really  for  use  in  printing  presses. 

Stencilling  an  Effective  Art 

Stencilling  is  almost  the  opposite  of  block  print- 
ing. In  it,  we  cut  away  the  design ;  in  block  print- 
ing we  cut  away  the  background.  Stencilling  is 
perhaps  most  effective  on  materials  too  heavy  to 
block  print.  Unbleached  muslin,  khaki,  leather, 
linen,  also  wood  and  metals  may  be  stencilled.  The 
design  is  cut  in  stencil  board,  which  is  a  heavy 
paper  base  treated  with  oil  so  that  it  can  be  cut 
v/ith  comparative  ease  with  a  pen  knife.  The 
secret  of  clever  stencilling  is  a  design  cut  sharply 
with  no  fuzzy  edges  left.  The  stencil  is  laid  on 
dampened  material  and  oil  paint,  diluted  with 
permanent  mixture,  is  applied  vertically  with  a 
stencil  brush.  The  stencil  is  then  removed  and 
the  pattern  allowed  to  dry.  If  a  stencil  is  wiped 
carefully  with  a  rag  and  turpentine  after  each 
design  is  made  it  may  be  used  many  times. 

Handicraft  classes  in  paper  and  sealing  wax 
novelties,  paper  rope  weaving,  lamp  shades,  and 
other  articles  made  from  Dennison  materials  may 
be  Attended  without  charge  at  the  store  rooms  of 
the'  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Handcraft  Book  is  a  publication  that  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  playground  director  and 
to  the  mother.  It  is  published  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  a  price  of 
$1.25. 


A  small  book  on  Playground  Handicraft  may 
be  obtained  for  10  cents  from  the  Westchester 
County  Recreation  Commission,  192  Martine 
Avenue,  White  Plains,  New  York. 


"Out  of  the  Mouths  of 
Babes ! ' 

"I  like  to  have  the  contest  and  races  on  the 
playground  because  you  get  exercise  and  we  have 
prizes." 

"In  the  marble  contest  you  can  win  marbles 
and  glassies.  It  is  fun  also  if  you  win  a  prize 
and  you  get  practice  in  marble  games  and  swim- 
ming contests.  If  the  prize  is  money,  you  can 
go  to  the  show  and  buy  gum  and  put  some  in  the 
bank  at  school." 

"I  like  the  playground  because  it  teaches  chil- 
dren to  play  all  kinds  of  games  and  you  can  win 
prizes  and  sometimes  they  are  worth  winning!" 

"I  like  to  have  races,  roller  skating  and  ice 
skating  because  I  can  win  prizes  when  I  race  with 
some  one." 

"When  you  win  some  kind  of  games  each  year 
it  is  good  because  you  win  something." 

"It  is  fun  to  be  in  a  contest  and  win  a  good 
useful  prize.  .  .  .  They  always  have  contests  in 

in  the  summer.  They  always  give  away 

good  prizes." 

These  are  not  jokes  from  a  funny  column! 
They  are  quotations  from  the  letters  of  school 
children  in  a  mid-western  city  who  were  asked 
to  write  letters  on  the  subject,  "Why  I  Like 
Playgrounds."  The  letters  quoted  are  typical  of 
the  communications  received,  at  least  one-third 
of  which  showed  plainly  that  prizes  loomed  large 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  as  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  the  playground. 

Is  it  at  all  significant  that  children  as  young 
as  those  who  wrote  the  letters  quoted  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  prizes?  Is  there  any  real  justification 
for  permitting  children  seven,  eight,  nine  years  of 
age  to  feel  that  prizes  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance? Can  real  sportsmanship  be  developed  in 
any  such  way?  Where  are  we  heading  in  this 
matter  of  prizes  ? 

Here  is  food  for  thought! 
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With  summer  apparently  upon  us,  it  is  easy  to 
think  of  play  and  recreation.  When  we  begin 
to  consider  the  matter  carefully,  we  realize  that 
recreation  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  home  life.  Since  recreation — public  and  pri- 
vate, indoor  and  outdoor,  summer  time  and  year 
round — is  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  the  Asso- 
ciation is  very  glad  to  cooperate  with  Better 
Homes  in  America  in  giving  encouragement  to 
recreation  in  the  home. 

When  we  sing  the  old  song,  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  we  think  not  only  of  mother  and  father, 
of  home  cooking,  or  the  old  horsehair  sofa  in 
the  parlor,  but  also  of  the  big  back  yard.  That 
yard  was  a  place  to  play  in,  not  just  to  look  at. 
The  swing  in  the  old  apple  tree,  the  cellar  door 
down  which  we  slid,  the  mysteries  of  the  stable, 
the  garden,  the  choice  perch  in  the  fence  corner, 
and  other  recreational  joys  are  part  of  the  cher- 
ished childhood  memories  associated  with  home. 

Rob  the  home  of  these  elements  of  fun  and 
play  and  it  ceases  to  be  much  except  a  place  to 
eat  and  sleep  in. 

As  an  increasing  number  of  people  come  to 
live  in  apartment  houses  and  as  many  back  yards 
shrink  to  the  size  of  postage  stamps,  home  play 
as  we  used  to  know  it  is  threatened  because  of 
lack  of  space.  In  addition,  so  many  recreations, 
commercial  and  otherwise,  have  developed  that 
the  older  forms  of  family  recreation  at  home 
threaten  to  be  superseded  unless  special  thought 
is  given  to  them. 

Two  years  ago  a  questionnaire  was  circulated 
among  school  boys  in  several  towns  asking 
whether  their  fathers  played  with  them.  In  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  answers,  the  reply  was 
a  brief  and  pathetic  "no."  Collier's  Weekly,  in 
a. .recent  editorial,  told  of  a  Parent  Teacher 
Association  meeting  at  which  a  number  of  school 
children  frankly  stated  their  feelings  towards 
their  fathers.  In  95%  of  the  cases  where  the 
children  looked  upon  their  fathers  with  affection 
and  esteem,  it  was  discovered  that  the  fathers 
played  with  the  children. 

*Radio  Talk   for   Better   Homes  in   America. 


Now  we  have  been  told  that  the  Daddy  is  a 
distinctly  American  institution,  that  he  does  not 
exist  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
father  is  a  much  more  forbidding  individual  with 
a  wall  of  dignity  separating  him  from  the  chil- 
dren. This  American  Daddy  is  one  who  enters 
into  the  play  life  of  the  children.  He  remem- 
bers that  he  was  once  a  boy  himself,  and  as  he 
romps  and  plays  with  his  own  boys  and  girls, 
he,  for  the  time  being,  becomes  a  boy  again. 

There  is  no  finer  sight  than  a  father  playing 
with  his  children.  In  Visalia,  California,  some 
years  ago  the  local  recreation  organization  known 
as  Community  Service  organized  a  Home  Play 
Week  to  encourage  all  families  in  the  community 
to  play  together  regularly  for  at  least  a  few 
hours  on  one  day  out  of  seven.  Out  of  this  cam- 
paign came  a  poster  showing  a  father  down  on 
all  fours  and  a  child  on  his  back.  The  smile 
of  delight  on  the  child's  face  was  matched  by 
that  on  his  father's. 

Home  play  is  a  priceless  part  of  life.  Play 
builds  health  and  character,  but  it  also  lays  a  basis 
for  loyalty  and  understanding.  If  you  will  un- 
derstand a  child  or  an  adult,  play  with  him,  sing 
with  him,  and  act  with  him.  More  home  play 
will  enrich  home  life. 

While  the  father  is  usually  thought  of  as  the 
children's  playmate,  yet  the  music  and  story  hour 
in  the  home  ordinarily  centers  about  mother.  As 
women  become  more  and  more  athletic,  there  is 
no  reason  why  many  of  the  backyard  games  can- 
not be  shared  in  with  enjoyment  by  mothers  as 
well  as  fathers.  A  fine  woman  of  my  acquain- 
tance, a  widow,  recently  has  had  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  having  her  son  of  sixteen  run  off  to 
sea.  At  a  time  when  she  is  beginning  to  need 
him  and  lean  on  him  a  little,  he  has  deserted  her. 
I  have  wondered  whether  there  was  really  a  gen- 
uine understanding;  a  common  ground,  between 
them.  I  have  wondered  whether,  as  the  boy  grew 
up,  the  mother  played  with  him.  Play  gives  a 
common  ground. 

In  these  days  when  the  automobile  possesses 
the  street,  well  planned  home  play  has  become  a 
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grim  necessity  if  we  are  to  safeguard  our  children 
from  possible  sudden  death.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  boys  and  girls  ran  comparatively  little 
risk  in  street  play.  That  condition  has  disap- 
peared. Little  children  should  be  under  the 
mother's  eye  if  only  for  safety's  sake.  Therefore, 
a  sand  box  or  an  enclosed  space  in  the  backyard 
or  a  play  corner  somewhere  in  the  apartment 
house  where  there  is  no  backyard,  is  imperative. 
Modern  examples  of  special  planning  for  play 
in  apartments  are  a  large  group  of  apartments 
at  Jackson  Heights,  the  Sunnyside  developments 
of  the  City  Housing  Corporation,  the  playground 
of  the  Bayonne  Housing  Corporation,  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Garden  Tenements  in  New 
York  City.  In  every  case,  areas  for  little  chil- 
dren are  provided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  apartments,  the 
majority  of  Americans  still  have  backyards.  Too 
many  of  these  are  occupied  solely  by  rubbish  and 
ash  cans.  They  might  at  least  have  a  small  sand 
box,  or  a  slide,  or  a  swing.  Even  if  a  garage  takes 
up  considerable  space,  the  side  of  it  can  be  used 
for  handball. 

Boys  from  six  years  on  will  want  to  work  with 
tools.  The  workshop  may  be  in  the  cellar,  in  the 
attic,  the  garage,  or  in  an  outdoor  shed.  The 
tools  should  not  be  toys  but  good  ones,  tools  of 
boy's  size.  Good  tools  always  pay.  Equipped 
with  soft  woods,  paints,  a  variety  of  nails,  the 
boy  will  work  happily  for  hours,  his  results  re- 
flecting not  only  the  things  he  studies  in  school 
but  also  the  environment  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Up  to  five  or  six,  the  play  of  little  boys 
and  girls  has  much  in  common.  After  that,  the 
girls  begin  to  go  their  own  individual  ways,  and 
while  they  like  to  climb,  jump  rope,  and  play  table 
games  with  the  boys,  they  develop  special  interest 
in  everything  associated  with  dolls. 

The  backyard  play  equipment,  in  addition  to 
those  things  already  suggested,  may  include  a 
horizontal  bar  or  trapeze,  a  play  house  and  space 
for  tennis  or  croquet.  And,  of  course,  the  chil- 
dren should  have  a  pet  of  some  kind. 

In  concluding  I  must  say  that  home  recreation 
is,  of  course,  not  a  matter  simply  of  equipment  or 
program.  It  is  mainly  a  matter  of  the  play  spirit. 
And  if  there  is  play  spirit,  it  will  illuminate  all 
the  activities  of  the  home,  including  the  dish 
washing,  making  the  beds,  and  picking  things  up. 
The  play  spirit  is  the  main  thing.  As  a  friend 
of  mine  has  very  fittingly  put  it : 

"Like  all  else  in  life  worth  while,  the  play  spirit 


does  not  come  placidly  and  benignly  in  and  sit 
down  at  the  hearth  stone.  It  must  be  laid  hold 
on.  It  must  be  captured  and  possessed.  But  the 
effort  involved  and  the  resourcefulness,  patience, 
and  ingenuity  required  are  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  comradeship  between  parents  and  children, 
for  the  enrichment  of  home  life  and  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  being  a  member  of  the  home  it  re-creates." 


Home  Play  as  Children 
See  It 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-six  school  children 
of  a  district  near  Indianapolis  were  asked  to  write 
anonymously  just  what  each  thought  of  his  father. 

The  teacher  hoped  that  the  reading  of  the  es- 
says might  attract  the  fathers  to  attend  at  least 
one  meeting  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association. 

It  did. 

They  came  in  $400  cars  and  $4,000  cars.  Bank 
president  and  laborer,  professional  man,  clerk, 
salesman,  meter  reader,  farmer,  utility  magnate, 
merchant,  banker,  tailor,  manufacturer  and  con- 
tractor, every  man  with  a  definite  estimate  of  him- 
self in  terms  of  money,  skill,  righteousness  or 
looks. 

They  sat  spellbound  as  the  president  read  a 
tribute  to  a  step-father,  a  tragic  revelation  of 
blight  caused  by  white  mule  liquor  and  another 
woman,  the  description  of  the  dream  father  of 
a  widow's  child,  a  dozen  vague  allusions  to- 
stranger  fathers,  gone  early,  home  late  with  time 
for  nothing  but  food,  reading  and  sleep,  some 
timid  pieces  written  in  fear  of  a  quick  temper 
and  heavy  hand. 

But  the  sky  cleared.  The  president  picked  at 
random  from  another  stack  of  papers.  "I  like  my 
daddy,"  she  read  from  each.  The  reasons  were 
many :  he  built  my  doll  house,  took  me  coasting, 
taught  me  to  shoot,  helps  with  my  school  work, 
asks  me  to  the  park,  gave  me  a  pig  to  fatten  and 
sell.  Scores  of  essays  could  be  reduced  to:  "I 
like  my  daddy.  He  plays  with  me." 

Not  one  child  mentioned  his  family  house,  car, 
neighborhood,  food  or  clothing. 

The  fathers  went  into  the  meeting  from  many 
walks  of  life ;  they  came  out  in  two  classes :  play- 
mates to  their  children  or  strangers  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

No  man  is  too  rich  or  too  poor  to  play  with  his 
children. — Reprinted  by  permission  of  Collier's, 
The  International  Weekly,  March  12,  1927. 
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Recreation  Courts  and 

Play  Spaces  Provided  in 

Apartment  Housing 

Projects 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Housing,  created 
tinder  the  terms  of  the  State  Housing  Law  of 
1926,  has  made  fundamental  studies  of  the  cost 
of  acquiring  suitable  sites  and  of  various  types  of 
buildings  looking  to  the  improvement  of  housing 
conditions  throughout  the  state. 

Its  Preliminary  Report  issued  December,  1926, 
contains  detailed  plans  and  descriptions  of  seven 
types  of  apartment  buildings.  Each  type  is  pro- 
jected on  a  single  block  200'  x  800'.  For  six  of 
these  types  full  information  is  given  with  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction,  annual  carrying 
charges  and  estimated  room  rent.  The  seventh, 
the  dumb-bell  type,  which  was  outlawed  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  is  included  for  comparison  only. 

The  Board  based  its  findings  largely  on  a  study 
of  two  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company's 
types  of  which  the  actual  costs  are  known.  On  the 
basis  of  these  facts  the  Board  designed  four  spe- 
cial types  of  apartment  buildings  in  an  effort  to 
provide  the  best  possible  living  conditions  at  rental 
rates  within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  act. 

The  first  type  was  designed  to  meet  conditions 
imposed  by  higher  rent  costs.  In  this  type  the 
land  coverage  was  increased  to  58%,  7%  more 
than  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
types.  The  second  type  was  designed  to  conserve 
the  values  in  the  first  type  but  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  a  large  recreation  court  which  covers 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  area  of  the  block.  The 
land  covered  in  this  type  is  60%.  To  provide  a 
series  of  large  courts  distributed  uniformly 
throughout  the  block  with  an  additional  large 
central  play  area,  a  third  type  was  designed  with 
the  buildings  covering  but  47%  of  the  total  area. 

The  fourth  type  was  planned  to  provide  the 
largest  possible  open  areas  and  play  spaces  on  the 
lowest  priced  land  available  in  the  congested  areas 
of  Greater  New  York.  The  central  recreation 
court  in  this  type  is  146'  in  depth  and  126'  wide. 
The  smaller  courts  are  of  equal  depth  and  52'  wide. 
The  land  coverage  in  this  particular  type  is  re- 
duced to  40%.  The  old  dumb-bell  type  covers 


87%  of  the  block.     The  maximum  coverage  per- 
mitted by  the  Tenement  House  Law  is  70%. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Housing  is  giving  special  attention  in  this  way 
to  the  outdoor  and  recreation  needs  of  the  families 
in  apartment  houses. 


Backyard   Playground 
Contest 

Tn  connection  with  the  home  play  movement, 
the  backyard  playground  contest  held  by  the 
Mothers'  Club  of  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  has  many 
suggestions  to  offer. 

The  contest  extended  through  the  summer, 
closing  in  October.  Awards  were  made  for  the 
playground  which  had  been  most  completely  and 
adequately  equipped  for  the  needs  of  the  family  at 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  funds.  Two  awards 
were  offered,  the  first  a  ten  dollar  prize ;  the  sec- 
ond a  five  dollar  prize.  The  parent's  name  or  the 
name  of  the  children  could  be  entered  in  the  con- 
test and  an  individual  had  the  privilege  of  en- 
rolling for  the  purpose  of  beginning  a  playground 
even  when  not  desiring  to  compete  for  a  prize. 

The  apparatus  on  the  prize-winning  playground 
consisted  of  one  combination  merry-go-round  and 
teetertotter ;  one  sand  pile  with  sand  toys  for 
construction  purposes ;  one  horizontal  bar ;  one 
large  swing;  one  baby  swing;  two  tire  swings: 
two  benches ;  one  pile  of  bricks  which  was  used 
constantly;  one  trunk  of  old  clothes  which  fur- 
nished material  for  much  imaginative  play,  and 
also  provided  the  costumes  for  a  play  written  and 
given  in  the  back  yard  by  the  children;  a  set  of 
homemade  golf  sticks,  these  articles  having  been 
fashioned  from  branches  of  trees,  having  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  different  golf  sticks.  The 
entire  cost  of  equipping  the  above  playground  was 
seven  dollars,  as  the  father  did  the  construction 
work.  The  children  of  this  family  numbered  six, 
ranging  in  age  from  three  to  seven  years.  The 
playground  was  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  and  was  used  by  them  throughout 
the  summer  months  and  well  into  the  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  constructed  playground  ap- 
paratus, the  children  of  this  family  were  given 
a  goat,  which  fitted  nicely  into  the  shafts  of  a 
wagon  already  on  hand.  Two  dogs  and  a  cat 
completed  the  animal  family.  Baseball  equipment, 
as  well  as  boxing  gloves,  was  a  part  of  the  older 
boys'  equipment. 
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Play  for  the  Family 

The  Department  of  Recreation  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  which  is  urging  home  play,  has  issued  a 
bulletin  suggesting  activities  for  home  play  night. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  follow : 

Once  every  week  or  two,  father,  mother  and 
the  children  should  have  a  date  after  supper. 
Games,  storytelling,  music,  handcraft,  dramatics 
and  stunts  make  up  the  evening's  fun.  Some  par- 
ents realizing  that  they  can  learn  many  things 
about  their  children  by  playing  with  them  see  to 
it  that  the  hours  between  supper  time  and  bed 
time  belong  to  the  children  and  are  allowing 
nothing  to  interfere  with  their  spending  that  time 
together  each  day. 

Children  are  especially  happy  when  their  games 
are  shared  by  their  elders.  Games  should,  there- 
fore, be  selected  which  give  an  equal  opportunity 
to  all  with  no  unfair  advantage  to  the  adults. 
Where  there  are  older  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
family,  each  may  be  made  responsible  for  one 
evening's  activities.  It  should  be  his  responsi- 
bility to  procure  the  necessary  material,  plan  the 
activities  and  direct  them.  Such  training  in  lead- 
ership is  valuable  to  growing  boys  and  girls. 

Among  the  games  suggested  for  a  home  play 
night  "are  the  following: 

Trades — Kvery  player  except  one  who  holds 
the  office  of  reader,  selects  a  trade  or  profession 
which  he  must  retain  throughout  the  game.  The 
reader  opens  a  book  at  random,  and  reads  a  pas- 
sage aloud.  When  he  comes  to  any  common  noun 
he  looks  at  one  of  the  tradesmen,  who  must  in- 
stantly name  some  article  that  he  is  supposed  to 
have  for  sale,  or  some  implement  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  his  craft.  By  this  substitution 
of  one  noun  for  another,  the  most  pathetic  pas- 
sage is  converted  into  an  indescribable  jumble  of 
absurdities. 

The  Four  Elements. — The  party  is  seated  in  a 
circle.  The  player  who  commences  the  game 
takes  a  knotted  handkerchief,  and  throws  it  sud- 
denly into  another's  lap,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time  "earth,"  "water,"  "air,"  or  "fire."  If 
"earth"  be  called  out,  the  player  must  respond 
with  the  name  of  some  quadruped  before  the 
other  can  count  ten;  if  "water"  he  must  name  a 
fish;  if  "air"  a  bird;  and  if  "fire"  must  remain 
silent.  Should  a  player  name  a  wrong  animal, 
or  speak  when  he  ought  to  be  silent,  he  must  take 
his  turn  at  throwing  the  handkerchief.  But 


should  he  perform  his  task  properly  he  must 
throw  the  handkerchief  back  to  the  first  player 
who  repeats  the  action  with  some  other  person. 
Beanbag  Games. — These  are  many  and  varied 
and  can  be  adapted  to  home  conditions.  Fre- 
quently the  making  of  a  board  or  other  equip- 
ment for  these  games  can  be  made  an  interesting 
recreational  activity  for  the  whole  family.  Some 
beanbag  games  are :  beanbag  circle,  toss,  fox  and 
squirrel,  duck  on  a  rock,  beanbag  throw,  catch 
basket,  criss-cross  goal,  fetch  and  carry,  and 
jump  the  beanbag. 

Five  in  a  Row. — For  this  simple  game  mark 
on  a  paper  or  board  any  number  of  squares,  as 
each  player  adopts  a  special  mark,  a  circle,  a 
cross,  a  star  or  a  check.  The  object  is  for  each 
player  to  get  five  of  his  marks  in  a  row,  up  and 
down,  across  or  diagonally.  Each  plays  in  turn 
and  tries  to  block  the  others  from  getting  five  in 
a  row.  Marks  may  be  put  anywhere  on  the  board. 
Tissue  Paper  Race. — Each  player  cuts  a  square 
of  tissue  paper  and  puts  upon  it  some  initial  or 
mark  by  which  it  may  be  identified.  Four  inches 
is  a  good-sized  square.  At  one  end  of  the  row, 
two  book  ends  or  other  solid  objects  are  set  up 
about  a  foot  apart.  A  two-foot  space  is  good 
for  the  first  game.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room 
the  players  are  lined  up,  armed  with  fans.  When 
the  word  "go"  is  given,  each  starts  to  fan  his 
square  the  length  of  the  room  and  through  the 
goal  posts.  The  first  to  waft  the  tiny  paper 
through  the  goal  posts  wins. 

This  game  can  also  be  played  on  a  table  with 
eggs  from  which  the  contents  have  been  blown. 
In  this  case  no  fans  are  used,  each  person  blow- 
ing his  egg  shell  across  the  table. 

Hanging. — What  a  cheerful  subject  for  a 
game !  Yet  it  is  a  very  amusing  pastime  in  spite 
of  the  gallows  with  which  it  is  begun.  One 
player  draws  the  gallows  and  chooses  some  simple 
proverb  or  familiar  quotation  as  "Mary,  Mary, 
quite  contrary."  Under  the  gallows  the  player 
draws  a  line  of  dots,  one  for  each  letter  in  the 
quotation. 

The  second  player  then  tries  to  guess  the  quo- 
tation by  asking  for  letters.  For  instance,  "May  I 
have  an  e?"  and  the  letter  "e"  is  placed  in  space 
13.  Then  he  tries  again  with  "May  I  have  an 
a?"  and  "a's"  are  placed  in  spaces  2,  6  and  10. 
Still  he  cannot  guess  the  quotation  so  he  says, 
"May  I  have  an  s  ?"  He  may  not  for  there  is  not 
a  single  s  in  the  line.  So  the  gallows  gets  him 
for  at  the  first  miss  the  player  draws  a  head.  At 
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the  next  miss  a  round  body  goes  on,  the  next 
two  arms,  and  the  next  two  legs. 

If  the  body  of  the  hanging  man  is  finished 
before  the  line  is  guessed,  the  game  has  been  lost 
and  the  same  player  may  draw  another  gallows 
and  choose  another  quotation.  If,  however,  the 
player  guesses  the  line  before  the  hanging  figure 
is  finished,  the  turn  is  reversed. 

Scouting  for  Words. — Select  some  class  of 
words  such  as  animals,  birds,  trees,  girls'  names, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  animals  each  person  in  turn 
tries  to  name  an  animal  beginning  with  A  until 
there  are  no  more.  The  first  person  who  cannot 
name  another  animal  beginning  with  A  has  a 
point  scored  against  him,  and  the  letter  B  is 
treated  similarly.  This  goes  on  through  the 
entire  alphabet  and  the  person  with  the  least  num- 
ber of  points  wins. 

Progressive  Stories. — Thrilling  tales  are  fre- 
quently the  result  of  this  pastime.  One  player 
starts  telling  a  story  and  after  a  few  minutes  (per- 
haps in  the  middle  of  a  sentence)  he  says, 
"Next!"  and  the  next  person  must  take  up  the 
story  where  he  left  off.  This  goes  on  around 
the  circle  until  the  last  person  caps  the  story  with 
a  fitting  climax. 

Ghosts. — The  leader  names  some  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  the  next  player  adds  a  letter  thinking 
of  some  word.  Each  player  adds  a  letter  but 
must  avoid  an  addition  which  completes  a  word. 
If  he  does  finish  a  word  he  becomes  a  "half 
ghost"  and  anyone  speaking  to  him  becomes  an- 
other. The  "half  ghosts"  may  continue  talking 
and  playing.  After  a  word  has  been  finished, 
the  next  player  starts  a  new  word.  If  a  "half 
ghost"  finishes  a  word  he  becomes  a  "whole 
ghost"  and  drops  out  of  the  game.  Any  player 
who  talks  to  him  becomes  a  ghost  also. 


Germany  Confronts 

Problems  of  Athletics 

for  Women 

In  an  article  entitled,  "Whither  Are  We 
Bound,''  in  the  January  issue  of  Mind  and  Body, 
Von  Studienrat  Walter  Kuhn  analyzes  the  pres- 
ent day  sport  movement  for  women  in  Germany 
and  points  out  certain  dangers  involved.  A  few 
extracts  follow: 

"Already  in  the  field  of    men's    sports    com- 


plaints are  being  made  against  too  much  com- 
petition and  extreme  activity.  Not  even  the 
schools  have  kept  themselves  free  from  these  ob- 
jections, and  thoughtful  educators  are  giving 
voice  to  complaints  that  the  scholastic  perform- 
ance of  their  pupils,  following  vigorous  effort  in 
athletics,  has  declined. 

"Now,  if  admittedly  there  is  considerable  harm 
in  competition  for  boys,  then  it  becomes  a  down- 
right crime  to  ask  girls  and  women  to  indulge 
in  that  form  of  activity.  What  do  bodily  exer- 
cises signify  for  the  woman?  Does  she  wish  to 
do  what  men  do,  to  set  up  records  in  the  100 
metre  run  and  in  the  shot  put? 

"Dr.  Ritter  v.  Holt,  the  well-known  German 
decathlon  champion,  has  expressed  this  thought 
very  strikingly  as  follows :  'The  contest  is  the 
province  of  man ;  it  is  a  stranger  to  the  nature  of 
woman.  It  shall  not  harden  and  spoil  our  German 
girls,  it  shall  not  make  masculine  bodies  for  them. 
Therefore,  away  with  women's  competitive  sports, 
away  with  the  dreadful  registering  of  records  in 
women's  activities  !  The  physical  fitness  of  woman 
is  a  necessity;  she  must  be  guided  along  an  en- 
tirely different  path.' 

"Woman's  ambition  should  be  greeted  most 
enthusiastically;  but  to  the  same  degree  must 
woman  be  warned  of  the  possible  outcome  of  her 
sports.  It  is  not  the  physical  exercises,  when 
they  are  rationally  indulged  in,  that  alter  and  in- 
jure the  woman  and  make  her  over  into  a  muscu- 
lar masculine  form ;  it  is  the  participation  in  con- 
tests, in  extreme  performances,  and  in  record- 
breaking  attempts  that  brings  this  to  pass.  The 
women  themselves  should  energetically  oppose 
such  efforts. 

"Happily  there  exist  several  branches  of 
women's  athletics  which  have  kept  themselves 
free  from  the  danger  of  developing  masculinity ; 
this  will  readily  be  granted.  Such  is  the  case, 
for  example,  in  the  winter  sports ;  but,  above  all 
in  rowing.  The  German  Women's  Rowing  So- 
ciety extends  over  the  entire  country  and  em- 
braces more  than  thirty  rowing  clubs.  It  has 
adopted  as  its  task  the  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  rowing-shell.  Long  and  short  trips, 
followed  by  tests  and  rowing  in  form  make  pos- 
sible and  enhance  this  improvement.  No  races 
are  conducted !  Similarly,  in  the  higher  schools, 
girls'  rowing  clubs  have  been  organized.  These 
are  especially  well  developed  in  Berlin.  One  need 
but  see  the  young  girls  on  the  water  to  conclude, 
even  as  a  layman,  that  in  this  sport  the  proper 
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activity  for  girls  has  been  found.  Traveling 
along  in  the  shell,  with  symmetrical  movements, 
with  rhythmic  cooperative  effort,  with  easy  and 
graceful  handling  of  the  boat  on  the  turns — it  is 
as  though  created  for  the  youthful  body  which, 
thereby,  develops  a  symmetrical  and  not  too  vig- 
orous body  structure. 

"What  activities,  then,  should  girls  and  women 
participate  in?  This  question  can  be  answered 
only  from  the  following  point  of  view : 

"If  sports  are  to  contribute  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  the  girl  into  womanhood,  it  is  of  first 
importance  to  demand  that  activities  be  selected 
which  are  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  female 
body,  and  which  permit  the  utmost  development 
and  improvement  of  the  finest  qualities  of  woman. 
"In  the  selection  of  activities  for  the  woman 
we  must  take  into  careful  consideration  the  work- 
she  does  in  her  daily  employment.     Under  these 
physiological   and  economic   hypotheses   the    fol- 
lowing activities  are  to  be  recommended  for  the 
girl  during  her  school  life :    Free  exercises  of  the 
kind  evolved  by  Neils  Bukh ;  the  rhythmical  gym- 
nastics of   Bode  or  the   Model   School  of   Carl 
Loges — to  name  but  one  type ;  the  easier  activities 
of  mild  athletics ;  and  a  small  amount  of  appara- 
tus exercises.     In  the  summer,  with  light  gym- 
nastic  costume,   running   and    many   games,    es- 
pecially during  the  advent  of  puberty ;  and  when- 
ever possible,  swimming  and  rowing.     In  winter, 
skating,  sledding  and  snowshoe  hiking  are  valu- 
able.    In  the  Verein  all  of  these  activities  are 
offered  in  still  greater  variety,  and  every  woman 
may   select   and   practice   those   particular   activ- 
ities which  her  predisposition  and  her  tastes  dic- 
tate.     I    should    like,    furthermore,    to   add   the 
various  forms  of  water  sports,  as  canoeing,  sail- 
ing, and  so  on,  not  to  forget  hiking  and  mountain 
climbing,  also.     Finally  should  be  added  such  ac- 
tivities as  tennis,  horseback  riding,   fencing  and 
gunning. 

"Now  the  women  have  the  floor!  They  are 
the  ones  who  should  evolve  out  of  themselves, 
a  specific  German  program  of  women's  gymnas- 
tics. Man  cannot  lead ;  he  can  but  advise." 


There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  kind  of  magic  in 
a  children's  garden.  Not  only  do  the  children 
grow  in  health  and  energy  through  this  touch 
with  the  earth  and  the  wonders  it  discloses,  but 
their  teachers,  the  family  and  the  community  find 
a  nature  contact  which  brings  something  of  the 
countrv  into  urban  life. 


Games  for  Girls 

In  a  leaflet  entitled  Games,  issued  by  Girl  Scouts, 
Inc.,  Agnes  R.  Wayman  gives  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  different  forms  of  relays : 

1.  The  one  we  know  best  is  the  simple  file 
relay.    In  this,  players  are  lined  up  by  patrols  or 
teams  in  files  (one  girl  behind  the  other)  all  back 
of  a  common  line,  a  goal  line  being  marked  off 
some  distance  away.     At  a  signal,  No.  1  in  each 
file  advances  to  the  goal,  goes  back  and  touches 
No.  2,  who  repeats  the  performance.    This  is  kept 
up  until  every  member  of  the  team  has  gone  over 
and  come  back.    The  team  finishing  first,  without 
committing  any  fouls,  wins. 

A  foul  might  consist  of  starting  before  being 
tagged,  failing  to  touch  the  goal,  or  the  like. 

2.  The  shuttle  relay  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
the  file  relay,  except  that  half  of  each  patrol  or 
team  is  stationed  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  space, 
in  file  formation,  facing  the  other  half  of  its  own 
team,  odd  numbers  on  one  side,  even  numbers  on 
the  other  side ;  at  the  signal,  No.  1  runs  over  and 
touches  No.  2  of  her  team,  and  then  goes  to  the 
rear  of  that  file ;  No.  2  runs  over  and  touches  No. 
3,  and  goes  to  rear  of  that  file ;  No.  3  crosses  and 
touches  No.  4,  and  so  on.     This  continues  until 
half  of  the  team  has  changed  sides  with  the  other 
half.    The  team  finishing  first  without  a  foul  wins. 

3.  Line  relay:    In  this,  the  players  either  stand 
still,  side  by  side  in  a  line,  and  pass  objects  down 
the  line,  seeing  which  line  can  finish  first,  or  the 
whole    line    by    holding   hands,   or    holding    feet, 
moves  in  a  certain  direction,  i.  e.,  line-top  relay, 
caterpillar  relay,  skin  the  snake,  and  the  like. 

A  file  relay  may  also  be  played  in  a  stationary 
formation,  and  consist  of  passing  objects  back- 
ward and  forward,  over  the  head,  between  the 
feet,  in  straddle  position. 

4.  Circle  formation:  There  are  many  varieties 
of  this.     The  most  common  is  that  in  which  the 
patrols  are  lined  up  in   file  formation,  each  file 
facing  toward  the  centre  of  a  circle.    At  the  sig- 
nal, No.   1  in  each  team  turns  to  the  right,  runs 
around  the  rear  of  the  team  on  her  right,  and  con- 
tinues running  around  the  outside  of  the  circle, 
tags  No.  2  in  her  file,  and  takes  her  place  in  the 
file.     No.  2  repeats,  and  this  continues  until  each 
team  has  finished.  The  team  finishing  first  without 
a  foul  wins.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  baseball 
relay,  where  each  team  lines  up  behind  a  base,  and 
each  runner  carries  a  flag  or  handkerchief. 

The  variations  in  relays  are  limited  only  by  the 
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imagination  of  the  leader  and  the  girls.  They  may 
be  done  running,  walking,  hopping,  crawling,  for- 
ward, backward,  sideward;  carrying  objects, 
throwing  at  objects  or  into  goals,  baskets,  buckets, 
going  over  and  under  objects  (obstacle  relays) 
putting  on  and  taking  off  clothes. 

Gatnc  Aids  and  Helps 

Miss  Wayman  points  out  the  following  general 
principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with 
game  leadership : 

I. 

Choose  games  that 

1.  Are  easy  to  learn. 

2.  Occupy  many  or  all  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Are    not    too    strenuous.      Alternate    the 
strenuous  with  less  strenuous. 

4.  Are  suitable  to  the  time,  the  place  and  the 
occasion.     Games  suitable  for  a  picnic  might  not 
be  suitable  for  a  rally. 

5.  Are  suitable  to  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  if 
instruction  games. 

6.  Are  recreational  as  well  as  instructional. 

II. 

1.  Stress  the  fun  and  play  element  in  all  games, 
not  the  winning. 

2.  Emphasize  team  and  patrol  spirit  and  patrol 
loyalty,  not  individual  vanity. 

3.  Emphasize  the   spirit  of   playing  with  me 
instead  of  against  me.     Play  days  between  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  are  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  intensely  competitive  meets  and  athletic 
programs. 

4.  Avoid    the    use    of    "spectator    athletics." 
They  are  games  and  sports  put  on  in  order  to 
entertain  an  audience  instead  of   for  the  benefit 
of  the  participants.     Generally  the  occasion  is  a 
money  making  one.     Do  not  commercialize  your 
program  in  this  way,  or  in  any  way. 

5.  Do  not  allow  cities,  towns,  or  organizations 
to  exploit  your  girls  for  any  purpose. 

III. 

1.  Give  rules  simply  and  clearly.    Demonstrate 
with  other  players  if  necessary.    Utilize  the  abili- 
ties of  others  in  the  group  wherever  possible. 

2.  Be  interested  and  enthusiastic;  join  in  and 
play  the  game  occasionally.     Many  a  good  game 
has  been  ruined,  many  a  lesson  spoiled  by  lack 
of  interest  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of   the 
leader. 

3.  Games  present  boundless  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  initiative,  responsibility  and 
other  qualities  of  leadership,  so  let  your  girls  assist 


in   teaching,  let  them  originate  games   and  pro- 
grams.   Encourage  them  to  do  it. 

Finally,  in  so  far  as  possible  use  games  and 
sports  that  grow  out  of  the  environment,  nature 
games,  stalking  games,  trailing  and  tracking  games, 
treasure  hunts,  paper  chases,  hare  and  hounds, 
archery,  hiking,  and  such. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  us  as  a  nation  to 
wrest  our  living  from  the  soil  and  from  our  en- 
vironment with  our  own  hands,  as  did  our  pioneer 
ancestors,  but  the  simple  traits  c.f  character,  hon- 
esty, resourcefulness,  courage,  straightforward- 
ness, loyalty,  manliness  and  womanliness,  and  all 
of  the  other  mental,  moral  and  physical  qualities 
which  life  in  the  wilderness  breeds,  are  sadly 
needed  in  American  life  oday.  Can't  we,  through 
our  games,  through  our  leisure  time  program,  turn 
back  the  hours,  and  by  living  through  some  of 
these  simple  activities  again  help  to  bring  back  to 
our  American  girlhood  some  of  those  pioneer 
qualities  of  character  and  mind? 


Drama  in  Redlands 

The  summer  concerts  held  in  the  Bowl  of  beau- 
tiful Redlands,  California,  have  attracted  the  in- 
terest of  music  lovers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Less  spectacular,  perhaps,  but  no  less  en- 
joyable are  the  series  of  winter  concerts  which 
have  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  large  auditoriums. 
Community  singing  under  the  direction  of  a  cap- 
able director  is  always  a  feature  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

The  aim  of  the  Redlands  Community  Music 
Association  under  whose  auspices  these  concerts 
are  held  is  to  bring  the  people  of  the  community 
more  closely  together  by  means  of  music  and 
other  arts.  No  admission  fee  is  ever  charged  and 
free  will  offerings  supply  the  funds  to  provide 
skilled  artists.  So  popular  are  these  concerts  that 
three  well  known  business  men  were  glad  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  a  membership  drive  with  a 
goal  of  $10,000. 

Recently  a  community  players'  group  has  been 
formed.  A  different  director  is  used  for  each 
production,  and  the  leaders  are  already  dreaming 
of  a  community  theater. 

Many  programs  of  unusual  merit  have  been 
given  by  celebrated  artists  and  the  Redlands  Com- 
munity Symphony  Orchestra,  the  high  school  and 
elementary  school  orchestras  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  promote  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  that 
permeates  these  gatherings. 


Activities  for  the  Girls  and  Women  of 

Minneapolis 


In  a  report  on  industrial  and  municipal  athletics 
for  women  and  girls,  Dorothea  Nelson,  in  charge 
of  these  activities  under  the  Park  Department  of 
Minneapolis,  tells  of  the  results  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Hiking  Club 

"The  Hiking  Club  continues  to  invite  people  into 
the  great  out-of-doors  each  week.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  for  a  city  to  have  an  outdoor  club  of  this 
kind.  It  is  a  very  sociable  and  interesting  group 
for  strangers  to  enter  into,  and  some  fine  com- 
panionships are  formed.  Many  people  express 
themselves  as  being  very  grateful  for  our  in- 
terest in  promoting  an  activity  that  is  inexpensive, 
beneficial  and  accessible  to  every  one.  This  club 
had  76  hikes,  and  traveled  456  miles  this  year. 
The  total  attendance  for  the  year  is  4,412.  A 
$2.00  membership  was  instituted  this  year,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  any  one  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber from  hiking.  The  membership  is  simply  for 
those  who  wish  to  join  and  the  purpose  is  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  for  a  permanent  camp  site  and  club 
house  for  the  summer  months.  The  membership 
also  entitles  one  to  voting  privileges.  The  club 
had  the  following  social  events:  Dances,  Theatre 
Parties,  House  Party,  Fox  and  Geese  Hikes,  Joint 
Hike  with  St.  Paul,  Nature  Hikes,  Endurance 
Hikes,  Picnics,  Masquerade,  discovering  Minne- 
tonka,  Skating  and  Tobogganing  Parties,  Several 
Wedding  Parties,  and  an  Annual  Banquet. 

Diamond  Ball 

"This  activity  is  increasing  in  popularity  each 
season.  The  game  seems  to  have  stood  the  test 
as  an  advisable  activity  for  girls,  and  induces  many 
groups  of  older  girls  into  active  play.  Our  chief 
concern  must  be  to  encourage  the  beginning  teams 
and  try  to  equalize  the  competition,  and  to  make- 
winning  championships  only  one  part  of  the  game. 
There  are  36  teams,  including  the  540  players  in 
the  league  last  year. 

Basketball 

"Basketball  continues  to  be  a  popular  sport  in 
spite  of  unfavorable  playing  conditions  and  diffi- 
culty of  securing  playing  space.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  cooperation  between  churches,  settle- 
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ments,  industries  and  local  athletic  groups  to  make 
this  sport  a  success.  There  were  31  teams  in  the 
league  last  year,  including  248  players. 

Bowling 

"Bowling  is  another  growing  activity.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  visit  the  bowling  alleys  on  the 
nights  when  the  girls  bowl.  A  spirit  of  fine  fel- 
lowship, wholesome  competition  and  fun  prevail. 
Beginning  teams  continue  to  come  into  the  game 
and  older  teams  are  still  in  the  leagues,  showing 
that  the  activity  has  a  constantly  growing  interest. 
This  sport  continues  to  interest  the  older  girls 
more  than  the  younger,  as  it  is  more  expensive 
and  less  active.  Last  year  there  were  20  teams, 
including  153  players. 

Golf 

"A  new  organization  is  the  Women's  Municipal 
Golf  Club,  meeting  at  Glen  wood  Park  every 
Saturday  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall.  The 
Club  conducted  a  number  of  interesting  tourna- 
ments. Through  the  cooperation  of  the  sporting 
goods  houses,  classes  in  golf  were  held,  300  girls 
taking  advantage  of  the  lessons. 

Small  Group  Activities 

"A  number  of  activities  such  as  Figure  Skating 
Club,  Rifle  Club,  Sketching  Club,  Marionette  Club, 
Riding  Club  and  Horseshoe  Club  continue  much 
along  the  same  lines  as  when  they  were  first  or- 
ganized. These  activities  flourish  and  accomplish 
most  in  small  groups. 

Volley  Ball 

"The  volley  ball  league  is  increasing  each  year. 
There  were  8  teams  and  56  players  in  the  league 
in  1926. 

Tennis 

"Tennis  lessons  were  again  offered  on  the  Par- 
ade. There  is  a  big  demand  for  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice. Two  hundred  and  ten  girls  took  lessons  last 
year  and  tournaments  were  held  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Swimming  Classes 

"Swimming  classes  continue  to  be  popular  and 
useful,  paying  for  themselves,  as  do  all  the  other 
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organized  municipal  athletics.  The  majority  of 
girls  attending  are  from  industries,  banks  and 
other  business  places.  There  were  54  girls  enrolled 
in  these  classes. 

Canoeing 

"Canoe  classes  continue  to  be  popular  with  those 
anxious  to  learn  how  to  handle  a  canoe.  The  club 
had  97  members  last  year. 

U' inter  Sports 

"The  Winter  Sports  Club  is  a  live  organization. 
Its  social  side  is  possibly  one  of  its  most  inviting 
features.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  Toboggan 
Parties,  Skating  Parties  and  Skiing  Parties. 
There  is  much  of  the  old  play  day  spirit  in  winter 
sports  and  the  club  helps  people  of  like  interest 
to  play  together.  It  also  encourages  greater  partic- 
ipation in  out-of-doors  activities  in  the  winter. 
Last  year  there  were  140  members  in  the  club. 

Picnics 

''The  department  cooperated  in  conducting  a 
number  of  big  picnics  in  the  summer.  Through 
this  service  much  good  will  is  gained. 


A  "Hash"   Meet 

Hash  Meet  is  the  name  adopted  for  the  meets 
held  in  Naperville,  Illinois,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  name  is  used  to  indicate  the 
fact  that  a  group  of  events  are  brought  together 
in  one  large  competitive  meet. 

The  program  includes  events  in  running  races, 
jumping,  snap  under  bar,  baseball  throw,  free 
throw  for  basket,  checkers,  chess,  ring-o-let,  ping 
pong,  and  other  events  may  be  run. 

All  contestants  must  take  part  in  every  event. 
Each  event  is  run  as  a  separate  contest,  but  several 
events  may  be  run  at  the  same  time.  Elimination 
tournaments  are  run  whenever  possible,  as  they 
bring  places  in  a  natural  order. 

Ten  places  are  honored  in  all  events.  The  first 
runner  in  each  event  receives  ten  points ;  the  sec- 
ond nine;  the  third,  eight.  If  there  are  less  than 
ten  places  in  the  event  the  last  places  get  credit 
for  the  points  they  would  naturally  receive. 

After  all  events  have  been  run,  the  points  are 
totaled  and  person  receiving  the  highest  number 
is  winner. 

Mr.  Alvin  L.  Lyons,  director  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  states  that  these  meets  are  very  welcome 
when  rain  interrupts  plans  for  a  hike  or  a  day 
off  from  school  comes  as  a  surprise. 


Linguistics  of  Marbles 

To  the  casual  listener  it  seems  that  the  small 
boys  are  saying  "marvels"  as  often  as  "marbles," 
and  whether  that  is  a  conscious  play  upon  the 
word,  like  "skaging"  for  skating,  or  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  some  of  the  marble-play- 
ers, it  may  be  indicative  of  change  which  will  be 
lasting.  Language  is  particularly  plastic  on  the 
tongues  of  the  young. 

There  was  a  time  when  marbles  were  actually 
made  of  marble.  Back  in  the  1700's  Nuremberg 
in  Bavaria  and  Derbyshire  in  England  carried  on 
a  brisk  trade  in  these  articles,  utilizing  the  waste 
of  stone-yards  and  working  the  material  roughly 
into  spheroids  by  means  of  a  little  mechanism  of 
iron.  Marble  could  stand  a  treatment  similar 
to  some  of  the  tests  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards that  would  break  much  other  stone  along 
the  natural  lines  of  fracture.  The  remark- 
able skill  of  the  workers  in  agate  at  Oberstein, 
though  it  was  centuries  old,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  turned  to  this  business  until  after  the 
word  marbles  had  become  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
English  speaking  countries  as  to  defy  competi- 
tion. Maybe  these  artists,  since  they  sometimes 
fabricated  the  mosaics  for  thrones,  were  too  proud 
to  have  an  early  hand  in  the  making  of  toys.  In 
any  case,  "agates"  have  never  meant  more  than 
a  kind  of  marbles,  being  in  that  regard  in  the 
classification  of  "commeys,"  unglazed  marbles 
of  baked  clay,  and  "potteries,"  signifying  those 
that  are  glazed.  It  is  of  interest  at  this  point  to 
note  that  in  England  the  names  for  these  two 
grades  of  marbles  are  "commoneys"  and  "pot- 
teys." 

There  is  a  seventeenth  century  poem  in  which 
marbles  are  referred  to  as  the  game  of  "taw,"  the 
obvious  application  of  the  concrete  for  the  gen- 
eral, and  we  see  this  again  in  "Pickwick  Papers," 
where  a  boy's  neglect  of  his  "alley  tors,"  is  a 
subject  of  regret. 

Considering  how  much  the  English  of  America 
has  been  in  flux  since  the  Revolution,  it  is  perhaps 
strange  that  "marbles"  has  stuck  as  long  as  it 
has.  Possibly  the  time  is  due  now  for  transmu- 
tation. "Marvels"  might  do  as  well  as  anything 
else,  though  that  is  for  the  small  boys  to  decide. 
What  the  new  name  will  be,  if  anything,  will  de- 
pend as  much  upon  its  usefulness  in  shrill  shout- 
ing as  upon  its  descriptiveness. — (From  the  De- 
troit Free  Press.) 
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TENSION  IN  MODERN  LIFE 


Maytime  in  Manhattan 

BY 

MABEL  TRAVIS  WOOD 

From  tenements  and  crowded  apartment 
houses  they  came,  hundreds  strong,  to  taste  one 
happiness  that  every  little  girl  should  know  in 
the  springtime — dancing  on  the  green  around  a 
gay-colored  maypole.  Skyscrapers  towered  in 
the  background  and  a  faint  hum  of  traffic  drifted 
in  from  the  streets.  But  there  in  the  long  meadow 
of  Central  Park  was  a  playground  as  broad  and 
grassy  as  any  quiet  countryside  could  offer. 

It  was  as  though  a  great  sea  of  white  moved 
gently,  billow  on  billow.  Patches  of  color — pink, 
green,  violet,  yellow — shimmered  across  the  bil- 
lows. As  one  came  nearer,  the  sea  dissolved 
itself  into  a  thousand  school  girls  in  white  middy 
blouses  and  skirts,  waving  handkerchiefs  of  col- 
ored paper.  Dozens  of  maypoles  reared  bright 
heads,  crowned  by  the  children  with  paper  flow- 
ers. One  of  them  was  shaded  from  lemon  to 
orange-red.  Another  dripped  clusters  of  violet 
wisteria. 

The  band  in  the  center  of  the  field  was  playing 
a  sprightly  folk  tune.  The  children  began  to 
dance,  in  perfect  rhythm.  A  golden-haired  girl 
and  a  dusky  colored  one  joined  hands  and  skipped 
into  the  circle.  A  Russian  girl  with  somber  eyes 
smiled  at  a  freckle-faced  colleen. 

"Sur  la  pont  d' Avignon 
On  y  danse,  on  y  danse." 

They  were  no  longer  Jennie  Horowitz  and  Mary 
McToole,  but  a  French  maiden  and  a  gallant  of  a 
more  gracious  century,  bowing  low,  hand  on 
heart. 

Finally  came  the  maypole  dance,  the  gala  event 
of  the  afternoon.  An  anxious  little  mother  on 
the  sidelines  admonished  baby  sister,  who  was 
clambering  over  the  back  of  the  bench  in  front, 
"Now,  don't  fall,  'cos  I  want  to  see  this."  Little 
brother  hurried  to  finish  his  Eskimo  pie,  smearing 
it  liberally  over  his  face  and  hands. 

The  girls  danced  joyously  in  and  out,  weaving 
their  vari-colored  streamers  about  the  poles  in  a 
perfect  pattern.  Finally  the  last  pole  was  wound, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  all  the  poles 
were  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  field.  A  whistle 
blew  and  the  children  rushed  pell-mell  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  field.  It  was  a  memorable  sight.  Then, 
gathering  around  the  band  stand,  they  sang  The 


Star  Spangled  Banner.  The  golden  afternoon 
was  over  except  for  informal  games  for  those 
who  wanted  to  stay — and  they  were  many — and 
the  eating  by  chattering  groups  of  bountiful  sup- 
pers packed  at  home. 

The  park  fetes  are  held  every  May  by  the  Girls' 
Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  in 
each  of  the  boroughs  of  the  city  and  form 
an  objective  for  the  activities  of  the  League 
through  the  school  year.  But  they  are  not  merely 
an  exhibition  of  games  and  dances.  They  are  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  that  lively  joy  of  girl- 
hood which  even  swarming  streets  and  dark 
rooms  on  air-shafts,  early  responsibilities  and 
early  sophistication  cannot  quench.  So  long  as 
a  hurdy-gurdy  comes  to  Delancey  Street,  Mary 
McToole  will  shuffle  happy  feet  over  the  pave- 
ments. But  on  May  Day  she  finds  her  true  heri- 
tage of  sun  and  sky,  color  and  laughter  and  mo- 
tion. She  is  the  thousandth  part  of  a  harmonious 
and  beautiful  whole,  that  is  all  hers  to  grasp  and 
to  remember. 


Nervous  Tension  in 
Modern  Life 

A  twenty-one-year-old  southern  girl,  a  graduate 
from  a  southern  university,  has  recently  been  ar- 
rested for  bank  robbery,  and  has  been  held  on  a 
capital  offense  charge. 

Her  friends  believe  that  if  she  is  guilty,  the 
trouble  is  due  to  a  breakdown  of  her  mentality 
from  too  close  application  to  work  and  study. 

Must  we  not  face  the  fact  that  modern  life 
with  its  high  tension,  with  its  complications,  with 
its  typewriters  and  automobiles,  and  so  many 
other  mechanical  devices,  tends  to  place  a  kind  of 
burden  upon  the  individual  that  he  has  not  been 
prepared  to  meet  ?  Are  not  our  machine-educated1 
young  people  of  today  seeking  thrills  more  than 
heretofore  because  of  the  condition  of  their  nerves 
arising  from  the  changes  in  modern  life  and  is  not 
the  nervous  system  of  the  average  person  left  a 
little  less  stable,  a  little  less  sure,  in  the  times  of 
crises  when  the  individual  becomes  tired  and  worn 
and  exhausted  ?  There  are  times  when  a  system  of 
habits  must  be  relied  upon  to  carry  the  person  over 
when  the  will  power  is  weakened  by  fatigue. 

It  is  the  task  of  recreation  leaders  somehow  to 
try  to  bring  recreation  into  the  home,  the  churchy 
the  school,  and  all  existing  social  life,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  build  poise,,  balance,,  and  stability. 
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Miniature  Boat  Races  in 
Jacksonville 

There  are  few  cities  in  our  country  which  can 
boast  of  model  boat  contests  in  the  middle  of  win- 
ter. Jacksonville,  Florida,  however,  is  one  of 
these  cities,  and  recently  a  very  successful  tourna- 
ment was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  of  Jackson- 
ville. 

The  opening  race  was  for  crude  sailing  models 
under  thirty-two  inches  in  length;  the  second  for 
models  of  this  type  over  thirty-two  inches ;  the 
third  for  crude  models,  self-propelled. 
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The  fourth  event  was  open  to  finished  sailing 
models  under  thirty-two  inches  in  length.  The 
fifth  event  was  for  boats  of  this  type  over  thirty- 
two  inches  in  length,  and  there  was  a  real  thrill 
in  seeing  more  than  a  dozen  handsome  yachts  and 
schooners  beautifully  rigged  and  finished,  lined 
up  for  the  starter's  whistle. 


The  sixth  event  for  finished  models,  self-pro- 
pelled, brought  out  the  real  speed  boats  of  the 
day,  all  over  thirty-two  inches  in  length.  In  the 
seventh  event  all  sail  boats  competed,  regardless 
of  size  and  style.  The  eighth  event  was  a  free 
for  all,  for  self-propelled  boats  of  all  types. 


Progress  in  Oak  Park 

The  Playground  Board  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
of  which  Josephine  Blackstock  is  director,  in  its 
annual  report,  describes  a  number  of  novel  events 

Awards  were  offered  four  high  school  pupils 
submitting  the  best  water  color  sketches  of  murals 
representing  the  spirit  of  play.  In  all,  forty  de- 
signs were  submitted,  many  of  them  exceedingly 
creditable.  The  murals  will  be  used  on  the  walls 
of  the  new  shelter  house  which  wyill  soon  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  Board  also  offered  an  annual  prize  to  the 
high  school  pupil  submitting  the  best  oil  painting, 
representing  some  phase  of  childhood  or  of  play. 
The  pictures  secured  in  this  way  will  be  hung  in 
the  shelter  house  and  will  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  unique  art  collection  in  the  community. 

A  small  well  built  house  on  wheels,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  real  estate  owner  in  Oak  Park,  was 
loaned  the  playground  twice  a  week  throughout 
the  summer  months.  It  was  filled  with  books 
from  the  Public  Library  and  the  children's  libra- 
rian distributed  the  books  in  person  to  the  children 
on  the  playgrounds,  in  this  way  reaching  a  group 
who  had  done  little  reading. 

The  Children's  Playground  Theatre  is  a  proj- 
ect of  which  the  Board  is  justly  proud.  Last 
year  periodical  performances  were  given  at  the 
theatre,  with  bi-monthly  plays  on  the  play- 
grounds. 


MAY  DAY  FETE,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
Ye  Lassies  and  Lads 
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JACK  KNIFE  BASEBALL 
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Jack  Knife  Baseball 
Contest 

One  of  the  contests  for  boys  in  River  Forest, 
Illinois,  is  the  Jack  Knife  Baseball  Contest  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Board,  of  which  Leland  Lawrence  is  direc- 
tor. 

The  teams  consist  of  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
players.  Small  groups  are  better.  For  large 
groups  such  as  take  part  in  a  tournament,  teams 
of  six  compete  for  team  champion,  team 
champions  competing  against  each  other  for  the 
school  or  playground  championship.  According 
to  this  plan  boys  losing  first  game  are  eliminated, 
the  contest  continuing  by  elimination,  the  boys 
playing  in  their  own  school  or  playground  groups 
until  all  but  three  are  out. 

Rides. 

An  ordinary  pocket  knife  with  two  blades,  a 
large  and  a  small  at  the  same  end  is  used.  The 
large  blade  should  be  opened  out  entirely,  the  small 
blade  half  way.  A  knife  must  have  some  weight 
in  order  to  stick  well.  The  first  player  starts 
by  sticking  the  small  blade  in  the  earth  or  a 
wooden  plank  is  good,  giving  the  knife  a  complete 
turnover  by  flipping  it  with  his  index  finger. 
The  player  continues  until  he  has  made  three  outs 


as  in  regular  baseball.  Each  game  runs  seven 
innings,  the  highest  number  of  runs  winning.  A 
player  must  keep  track  of  the  bases  made  in  his 
inning  before  he  makes  three  outs,  so  that  if  he 
makes  one  base  followed  by  two  bases,  he  then 
has  two  men  on  base,  one  on  second  and  one  on 
third.  Or  if  his  first  try  is  two  bases  and  his  sec- 
ond try  is  two  bases,  he  gets  one  run  and  still  has 
a  runner  on  second.  Each  player  keeps'  track  of 
his  runners  after  each  flip  of  the  knife.  If  he 
is  good  he  may  make  any  number  of  runs  before 
he  goes  out. 

Points. 

One  Base. — Small  blade  sticking  and  end  or 
base  of  knife  resting  on  ground,  or  playing  base. 
If  a  shaft  of  light  can  be  seen  between  the  base 
of  the  knife  and  the  earth,  it  is  counted  as  two 
bases  instead  of  1 — 25  points. 

Two  Bases. — Small  blade  sticking,  base  of 
knife  free  of  earth  or  playing  base — 50  points. 

Three  Bases — Both  blades  sticking,  i.  e.,  large 
blade  sticking,  necessitating  small  blade  resting 
on  earth  with  knife  base,  or  end,  up- in  air — 75 
points. 

Home  Run. — Large  blade  sticking  in  earth, 
knife  perpendicular  with  base  of  knife  up — 100 
points. 

Foul  Ball. — Knife  alights  and  stays  on  its  back, 
both  blades  in  air,  three  strikes  out — 500  points. 

An  Out. — Knife  failing  to  stick  or  to  foul. 


A  Memorial  Playground  in  Greencastle 


BY 


G.  FRED  ZIEGLER 


The  desire  of  a  successful  Chicago  business  man 
to  do  something  useful  for  his  home  town  and  at 
the  same  time  to  create  a  memorial  to  his  brother 
has  resulted  in  giving  the  town  of  Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  finest  playgrounds  in  the 
state. 

The  King  boys — David  and  Jerome — were  born 
and  educated  in  the  little  Pennsylvania  town.  Both 
of  them  left  the  town  eventually  and  Jerome  met 
an  untimely  death.  David  finally  located  in  Illi- 
nois and  prospered.  In  1922  the  suggestion  was 
made  to  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  better  than 
provide  a  public  park  and  playground  where  the 
children  could  play  with  safety  and  where  the 
older  people  of  the  community  could  gather  to 
enjoy  baseball  games  and  other  sports.  The  idea 
appealed  to  him  and  he  decided  to  give  the  play- 
ground as  a  memorial  to  his  brother. 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  gift  was  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  King  that  after  a  few  years  the  ground 
might  be  neglected.  Accordingly  he  insisted  on 
the  organization  and  incorporation  of  a  society  of 
citizens  to  be  known  as  the  Jerome  R.  King  Play- 
ground Association,  whose  sole  business  would  be 
to  maintain  and  care  for  the  playground.  When 
this  was  done  he  bought  a  level  tract  of  land  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town  and  deeded  it  for  50 
years  to  the  Playground  Association  for  the  nom- 
inal consideration  of  $1.00,  the  deed  containing  a 
proviso  that  if  at  any  time  the  ground  should  cease 
for  twelve  months  to  be  used  as  a  park  or  play- 
ground or  if  at  any  time  it  should  not  be  adequately 
maintained  it  should  revert  to  the  donor  or  his 
heirs.  The  land  cost  about  $4,500  and  Mr.  King 
placed  an  additional  $500  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Association.  During  the  spring  of  1923  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  raised  almost  $5,000  to  equip  the 
playground  and  in  August,  1923,  it  was  formally 
dedicated  during  the  Old  Home  Week  celebration 
in  Greencastle. 

The  constitution  of  the  Playground  Association 
provides  that  anybody  who  pays  an  annual  fee 
of  $1.00  or  more  can  be  a  member  and  vote  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  January.  The  executive 
committee  consists  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  five  directors.  The  first 


four  officers  named  serve  for  one  year  only  and 
the  directors  serve  for  three  years,  with  at  least 
one  new  director  elected  each  year.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  no  officer 
may  serve  more  than  two  terms  in  succession. 
The  president  has  power  to  appoint  both  special 
and  standing  committees.  Chief  among  the  stand- 
ing committees  are  the  grounds  committee,  the 
program  committee,  and  the  membership  or  fin- 
ance committee. 

The  funds  necessary  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  playground  are  collected  each  year  by  public 
subscription.  A  drive  to  secure  pledges  is  made 
early  in  the  spring  and  the  pledges  are  payable 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  To  date 
the  committee  has  had  remarkably  little  difficulty 
in  collecting  the  money.  With  the  money  thus  ob- 
tained the  executive  committee  has  fully  equipped 
the  playground.  There  are  grandstand,  bleachers, 
shelter  house,  baseball  diamond,  tennis  courts, 
swings,  see-saws,  sliding  board,  trapeze,  merry- 
whirl  and  other  interesting  features.  A  caretaker 
is  regularly  employed  throughout  the  summer 
months  and  last  summer  a  college  girl  was  em- 
ployed as  supervisor  of  the  activities  of  the  younger 
children.  The  upkeep  of  the  ground  has  averaged 
about  $600  a  year  and  each  year  there  has  been  a 
substantial  balance  left  in  the  treasury. 

During  the  past  summer  the  Association  sus- 
tained a  serious  blow  when  the  grandstand  took 
fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  loss  was  nearly 
$1,000,  of  which  $800  was  covered  by  insurance. 
The  fire  occurred  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
opening  of  the  triennial  Old  Home  Week,  just 
three  years  after  the  dedication  of  the  playground. 
A  meeting  of  the  board  was  called  the  same  eve- 
ning, orders  were  given  to  a  local  contractor,  and 
in  three  days  the  grandstand  was  rebuilt,  enabling 
the  Old  Home  Week  program  to  be  carried  out 
without  interruption.  Citizens  of  the  town  vol- 
unteered their  labor  in  clearing  away  the  wreckage 
and  many  people  who  had  already  contributed  for 
the  year  made  additional  contributions  to  meet  the 
emergency.  The  townspeople  in  general  seem 
proud  of  the  playground  and  its  beauty  has  drawn 
frequent  comment  from  passers-by. 
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Report  on  Study  of  Slow  Clubs, 

Philadelphia 


BY 

WEAVER  PANGBURN 
P.  R.  A.  A. 


In  his  article  for  THE  PLAYGROUND  Mr. 
Kearney  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  has 
described  the  work  of  the  Slow  Clubs  in  some  de- 
tail. Therefore,  this  statement  may  be  considered 
primarily  as  an  appraisal. 

I  went  to  Philadelphia  feeling  quite  skeptical 
about  the  permanence  of  this  movement  and  with 
a  number  of  preconceived  notions  which,  in  the 
main,  I  was  compelled  to  revise  after  an  intimate 
study  of  the  movement  at  first  hand  for  two  days 
and  two  nights.  How  permanent  the  movement 
will  be  in  Philadelphia  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Not  even  those  who  are  most  enthusiastic  about  it 
will  hazard  a  guess.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  still 
going  very  enthusiastically.  The  first  clubs  were 
organized  in  November. 

Is  the  Movement  Built  upon  Publicity.' 

Apparently  not,  while  it  is  true  that  the  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  has  assigned  two  men  to  give  full 
time  to  handling  the  news  of  the  Slow  Clubs  and 
to  give  the  movement  some  indirect  guidance,  the 
paper  evidently  has  not  over-played  the  clubs. 
Never  has  there  been  a  front  page  story.  Appar- 
ently, individuals  have  not  been  given  undue 
publicity.  The  publisher  and  editors  of  the  Bulle- 
tin feel  that  they  have  given  the  movement  only 
as  much  space  as  the  news  arising  from  it  would 
justify.  I  believe  that  the  editors  have  been  very 
wise  in  their  relation  to  the  movement. 

Would  the  Movement  Disappear  If  the  "Bulle- 
tin's" Help  Were  Withdrawn? 

So  far  as  publicity  is  concerned,  I  believe  that 
it  would  not  be  seriously  affected,  although  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  say  there 
ought  to  be  some  publication,  perhaps  edited  by 
the  Slow  Clubs,  as  a  medium  of  news  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  members.  However,  if  the  very  wise, 
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indirect  guidance  of  George  Kearney  were  with- 
drawn, I  think  that  the  movement  would  decid- 
edly suffer.  He  attends  many  chapter  meetings 
and  many  meetings  of  the  executive  committee. 
He  does  not  preside.  He  rarely  makes  a  speech, 
but  his  opinion  is  frequently  asked  and  occasion- 
ally he  puts  in  a  word  of  caution  or  advice  during 
critical  situations. 

Does  the  "Bulletin"  Dominate  or  Really  Carry 
Responsibility  for  the  Clubs? 

It  does  not.  This  was  one  of  the  questions  on 
which  I  was  skeptical.  I  am  satisfied  that  at  the 
present  time  the  young  people  in  the  movement 
carry  the  principal  responsibility  and  supply  most 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  ideas  that  are  carrying  it 
forward.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee. 
I  attended  one  of  these  in  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Those  present  were  chosen  representatives  from 
clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  city  to  represent  the 
entire  movement.  The  meeting  was  noisy  and,  to 
a  slight  degree,  unparliamentary,  but  there  was 
very  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  business  was  con- 
ducted with  considerable  dispatch.  Some  of  the 
questions  at  issue  were  whether  a  city-wide  hike, 
which  was  expected  to  draw  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  the  members,  should  be  conducted 
on  Sunday.  Prejudices  of  the  clergy  and  mem- 
bers of  the  various  religious  denominations  were 
considered.  Another  question  disposed  of  was 
whether  members  of  certain  dramatic  clubs,  which 
were  to  give  an  exhibition  on  the  following  Satur- 
day, should  be  required  to  pay  admission  at  the 
door,  like  others  attending  who  were  not  in  the 
performance.  New  activities  were  suggested  and 
decided  upon  to  meet  the  change  in  weather  and 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  were  promised. 
These  included  baseball  and  hikes.  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews  were  among  the  representa- 
tives. No  one  whom  I  should  take  to  be  over 
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twenty-five  years  of  age  was  present.  There  was 
the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm  and  among 
all  an  apparent  underlying  belief  in  the  Slow 
Clubs  as  a  kind  of  a  cause. 

Nature  of  the  Programs 

There  are  twenty-nine  chapters  in  the  move- 
ment in  various  sections  of  the  city.  Chapter 
meetings  are  held  usually  once  a  week.  These 
gatherings  are  attended,  in  most  cases,  by  several 
hundred  members.  The  dramatic  clubs,  musical 
clubs,  and  other  groups  exhibit  their  achieve- 
ments. A  business  meeting  is  held,  games  are 
played  and  dancing  indulged  in.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  activities  of  the  clubs.  Dramatics 
are  popular.  Many  plays  are  being  written  by 
the  members  themselves.  There  are  quartettes, 
glee  clubs  and  orchestras  At  one  chapter  meet- 
ing in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  city,  music 
was  furnished  by  an  excellent  orchestra,  one  of 
three  in  that  chapter.  At  another  chapter  gath- 
ering there  were  two  orchestras,  one  made  up  of 
high  school  and  college  boys  Some  clubs  go  in 
for  elocution,  some  for  sketching,  a  few  for  de- 
bating. Folk  dancing  is  popular,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  group  that  specializes  in  folk  danc- 
ing. It  is  rather  a  general  activity  and  forms 
part  of  the  social  program,  like  social  dancing.  A 
new  club  is  formed  as  follows :  At  a  chapter  meet- 
ing the  chairman  will  say.  "Someone  has  sug- 
gested that  a  fencing  club  be  formed.  How  many 
want  to  belong?''  Hands  are  raised.  He  then 
says,  "Those  interested  will  meet  at  such  and  such 
a  time  and  place  to  form  the  club."  In  general, 
clubs  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  an  activity  in 
which  folks  are  interested,  not  for  the  general 
purposes  of  forming  a  club. 

Quality  of  the  Actii'ities 

Some  of  the  results  are  imperfect.  At  the  be- 
ginning, Mr.  Kearney  tells  me,  some  of  the  busi- 
ness meetings  were  almost  impossible.  They  were 
unparliamentary  to  the  extreme,  long  and  drawn 
out,  with  people  haggling  over  details  of  organ- 
izations and  rules.  Many  are  still  crude.  At  one 
chapter  meeting  I  attended,  the  chairman  was  ex- 
tremely autocratic  and  domineering.  He  rules  the 
chapter  with  an  iron  hand.  But  the  members 
seem  to  stand  for  it,  although  they  are  far  from 
the  submissive  type.  Other  chapter  presidents 
are  more  diplomatic.  The  song  leader  who 
got  quite  good  results  leading  the  singing,  volun- 


teered to  sing  a  couple  of  solos,  which  were  none 
too  good.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  that  par- 
ticular program  was  quite  good.  Fully  half  of  it 
was  extemporaneously  put  on.  This  included 
some  very  good  shuffling  and  buck  and  wing 
dancing,  with  piano  accompaniment. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  zest  of  the  community 
singing.  The  song  leader  evidently  knew  the  psy- 
chology of  the  people  and  led  them  in  the  singing 
of  "Sweet  Adeline"  in  accordance  with  the  tempo 
that  young  fellows  use  in  singing  on  the  street 
corner,  that  is,  barber  shop  stuff.  I  am  told  that 
professional  song  leaders,  eager  to  have  such 
songs  sung  correctly,  have  failed  to  get  results 
with  the  Slow  clubs.  I  did  not  see  any  of  the 
dramatic  work. 

I  saw  a  folk  dance  being  done  by  several  hun- 
dred of  the  older  Slows,  persons  above  forty 
years.  They  were  doing  it  imperfectly,  but  they 
were  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 

Is  There  Good  Leadership  in  Activities? 

Clearly  the  answer  to  this  is  negative.  Most 
of  the  leaders  have  been  developed  since  the 
movement  started.  Their  background  and 
psychology  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  average 
club  member.  Taking  the  movement  by  and  large, 
I  should  say  they  have  the  training  and  back- 
ground of  industrial  workers  doing  light  factory 
work  and  having  only  night  school  or  partial  high 
school  training.  The  proportion  of  club  members 
who  are  factory  workers  varies  between  fifty  and 
eighty  percent,  I  was  told.  There  are  several 
leaders  who  have  had  special  training,  in  fact  are 
professionals.  Some  leaders,  I  was  told,  joined 
the  movement  in  the  hope  of  getting  private  pupils 
on  the  side.  The  type  of  leadership  for  activities 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

What  Is  the  Great  Strength  of  the  Sloiv  Clubs? 

I  think  it  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  clubs 
have  been  organized  and  are  run  by  the  members 
themselves.  The  movement  is  recreation  of,  by 
and  for  the  people,  not  just  for  the  people.  Wil- 
liam McGarry,  a  writer  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  one  of  the  keenest  journalists  in  the 
country,  interprets  the  Slow  Club  movement  as  a 
protest  against  institutionalism  and  over-directed 
recreation.  Mr.  Kearney  says  this  is  not  so,  that 
it  is  not  a  protest  but  rather  that  it  has  developed 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  fast  ways  of 
the  ja/7  age. 
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Is  the  Movement  a  Religious  or  Moral  Crusade  f 

Mr.  Kearney  feels  there  is  something  funda- 
mentally religious  behind  the  whole  thing.  He 
cites  Rose  Marie,  who  is  a  very  orthodox  and  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
Dusty  Kerschner  who  is  a  very  loyal  Jew,  and 
Robinson,  an  ardent  Protestant.  I  could  find  very 
little  myself,  however,  to  support  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  fundamentally  religious  movement  as  we 
think  of  religion.  I  think  it  is  based,  in  part  but 
not  entirely,  upon  a  healthy,  ethical  revolt  from 
the  all  too  popular  petting  party,  hip  flask  toting 
and  jazz  dancing  era. 

There  Is  No  Typical  "Slow" 

I  am  not  convinced  that  we  can  say  "There  is  a 
typical  Slow"  any  more  than  we  say,  "There 
is  a  typical  Baptist,"  or,  "A  typical  college  man." 
Some  people  have  joined  the  movement  because 
they  have  been  hungry  for  sociability;  others  be- 
cause their  set  was  too  fast  for  them ;  others  be- 
cause they  wanted  recreation  with  more  variety 
and  more  educational  features.  Others,  again, 
wanted  to  get  husbands  if  they  could;  some 
have  seen  in  the  clubs  a  chance  to  enjoy 
leadership  or  to  run  something;  some  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  momentum  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  new  and  novel  movement,  just  as  people  are 
swept  into  a  religious  revival  and  soon  lapse  to 
their  old  carelessness  or  evil  living  after  the  doors 
of  the  tabernacle  are  closed.  If  I  were  asked  to 
fix  upon  a  principal  motive  affecting  the  greatest 
number,  I  think  it  would  be  hunger  for  sociability 
of  a  democratic,  non-uplifting  nature. 

A  word  on  the  older  Slow :  Although  the  great 
majority  of  Slows  are  persons  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-five  years,  there  are  a  number  of 
clubs  made  up  of  unmarried  people  between 
twenty-five  and  forty  and  of  married  or  un- 
married folks  forty  and  above.  Among  the 
older  Slows,  the  hunger  for  sociability  clearly 
stands  out  as  the  motive  for  membership.  Their 
activities  are  mainly  social  dancing,  folk 
dancing  and  games  for  large  groups.  There 
was  one  widow  who,  on  joining  the  club  and 
attending  one  'of  the  parties,  said  that  this  was 
the  first  good  time  she  had  enjoyed  for  nine 


years.  While  her  husband  was  living,  their  life 
had  been  entirely  wrapped  up  in  their  home  so 
that  they  had  made  very  few  friends.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  she  was  learning  the  meaning  of 
sociability. 

WJuit  Will  the  Future  Be? 

Possibly  the  Philadelphia  Playgrounds  Asso- 
ciation will  be  asked  to  be  a  sort  of  big  brother 
to  the  movement  in  Philadelphia.  Clearly  there  is 
need  for  good  leadership,  by  which  I  mean  leader- 
ship from  understanding  persons  who  are  tech- 
nically able  to  help  the  clubs  to  accomplish  bigger 
and  better  activities.  It  take?  very  skillful  lead- 
ership. The  uplifter,  the  highbrow,  the  person 
who  demands  perfection,  the  person  with  nerves, 
the  person  who  wants  to  run  the  club,  who  would 
rather  do  things  himself  than  not  see  them  done 
just  right,  will  fail  with  these  people.  At  present, 
there  is  distrust  of  the  expert,  which  can  be  re- 
moved by  understanding  leaders.  The  priceless 
part  of  the  movement  is  the  spontaneity  and  self- 
government.  In  this  it  resembles  the  Youth 
Movement  in  Germany.  So  far  there  have  been 
no  disastrous  or  unfortunate  developments  in  the 
moral  realm  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  movement, 
even  though  there  are  15.000  paid  members  and 
even  though  week  after  week  and  night  after 
night  parties  of  hundreds  of  people  assemble,  in 
many  cases  without  older  people  to  instruct  them. 
They  need  trained  leaders,  and  to  my  belief,  when 
they  begin  to  feel  the  need  and  want  to  do  things 
better,  then  the  opportunity  will  come  for  the 
Philadelphia  Playground  Association  or  some 
other  group  to  help  them  in  a  tactful,  understand- 
ing way. 

What  Organized  Recreation  May  Learn  from  the 
Slows 

Simply  that  leaders  must  not  try  to  direct;  they 
must  try  to  evoke  leadership  from  the  group. 
They  must,  literally,  let  the  group  carry  respon- 
sibility to  the  utmost  extent.  Guidance  should  be 
indirect.  We  should  have  more  faith  in  the  young 
people's  capacity  and  desire  to  organize  and  carry 
out  their  own  recreational  activities.  Reformers, 
uplifters  and  autocrats  need  not  apply. 


Some  Comments  on  the  Playground 
Beautification  Contest 


A  man  of  trained  business  judgment  and  keen 
interest  who  recently  visited  recreation  systems 
in  a  number  of  cities  was  impressed  by  the  lack 
of  attractiveness  of  most  of  the  playgrounds 
which  he  visited.  When  the  Playground  Beauti- 
fication Contest  was  announced  many  who,  like 
the  business  man,  agreed  that  there  was  a  great 
need  for  the  beautification  of  play  areas,  were 
doubtful  whether  the  contest  would  really  have 
worth  while  results.  The  article  which  appeared 
in  the  January,  1927,  PLAYGROUND  told  how  many 
communities  successfully  worked  to  improve  their 
playgrounds,  and  listed  the  winners  of  the  awards. 
"The  awakening  of  a  spirit  of  community  co- 
operation," was  cited  as  the  crowning  achievement 
of  the  contest.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
other  results  observed  by  the  judges  and  others 
who  were  in  close  touch  with  it. 

Lee  F.  Hanmer,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, one  of  the  judges,  felt  that  the  "country- 
wide stimulus  of  such  competition  is  a  most  valu- 
able adjunct  to  playground  progress."  Mr.  Han- 
mer also  stated  that  in  his  opinion  a  great  service 
was  rendered  not  only  to  those  communities  that 
participated  in  the  contest,  but  to  the  entire  coun- 
try which  was  stimulated  to  give  some  thought 
to  the  appearance  of  the  playgrounds.  Mr.  Han- 
mer said :  "We  have  been  inclined  to  think  that 
a  much  used  playground  must  necessarily  be  bare 
and  unattractive.  What  has  been  done  as  a  result 


of  the  stimulus  of  this  contest,  during  the  past 
year,  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  pictures  that  have 
been  sent  in  showing  how  much  used  play  centers 
have  been  made  more  beautiful,  and  how,  in 
many  cases,  a  spirit  of  team  work  on  the  part 
of  the  children  has  developed  in  making  and  keep- 
ing their  play  center  attractive.  Beauty  and 
utility  are  not  necessarily  in  conflict,  even  on  a 
playground. 

"The  three  chief  features  that  have  been  ap- 
parent in  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
seem  to  be :  ( 1 )  Better  design  and  arrangement 
in  buildings  and  equipment,  including  fencing.  (2) 
Landscaping  and  careful  planting.  (3)  Orderli- 
ness as  reflected  in  the  up-keep  of  the  grounds, 
once  they  are  well  landscaped  and  equipped.  If 
the  children  on  the  playgrounds  can  get  the  lesson 
of  neatness  it  will  mean  much  to  the  cities  of 
this  country  in  the  future  of  their  parks  and  all 
public  recreation  centers.  Possibly  they  may  not 
need  to  expend  so  much  on  Mondays  in  cleaning 
up  the  parks  after  their  Saturday  and  Sunday 
use." 

The  editor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  V.  Hubbard,  another  of  the  judges, 
pointed  out  that  the  contest  had  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  who  had  not  thought 
about  it  before,  the  fact  that  experienced  play- 
ground workers  "really  believe  that  the  beauti- 
fication of  playgrounds  is  a  thing  worth  the  ex- 


JOANNES  PARK,  GREEN  BAY,  Wis.,  ONE  OF  THE  PRIZE  WINNERS 
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CENTERS  NOT  IN  SCHOOLS 


HYLAND  FIELD,  STAMFORD,  CONN.,  BEAUTIFIED  IN  THE  CONTEST 


penditure  of  real  money  and  the  application  of 
real  work."  The  following  statement  by  Pro- 
fessor Hubbard  is  significant : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  photographs  show 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  sufficiently  intelligent  man 
to  create  without  very  great  experience  a  notable 
degree  of  beauty  in  a  playground,  or  at  least  in 
its  immediate  enframement  and  surroundings, 
without  diminishing  the  practical  use  of  such  a 
playground.  This  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  is 
worth  insisting  on.  To  me,  however,  the  most 
encouraging  fact  was  that  it  is  possible  for  almost 
anybody  with  or  without  money  so  to  treat  and 
maintain  a  playground  that  although  it  may  not 
be  a  prize  winner  as  an  example  of  perfect  esthetic 
composition,  it  may  well  be  an  incalculable  asset 
to  the  community  by  impressing  it  upon  the  chil- 
dren that  neatness  and  decency  and  order  are 
worth  as  much  in  the  yard  as  they  are  in  the  house 
and  that  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  are  as  well 
worth  maintaining  and  preserving  in  their  places 
as  are  rugs  and  wall  paper  and  pictures  in  their 
places." 

This  opinion  was  borne  out  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lee, 
who  observed  that  in  the  case  of  many  competing 
playgrounds  the  obvious — and  at  the  same  time 
judicious — thing  had  been  done.  Dr.  Lee  espe- 
cially commended  several  playgrounds  where  the 
natural  and  existing  beauty  had  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  persons  planning  them.  The 
ingenuity  exhibited  in  securing  beautification  with 
little  loss  of  space  and  the  avoidance  of  ornament 
were  points  which  appealed  to  Dr.  Lee  in  the 
case  of  a  number  of  the  playgrounds.  The  fal- 
lacy of  "constructing  an  ornament  rather  than 
•ornamenting  a  structure"  was  exemplified  in  only 
a  few  of  the  competing  play  areas.  It  was  noted 
that  many  communities  have  made  comparatively 
little  provision  for  the  play  of  the  older  girls 


and  Dr.  Lee  suggested  that  more  should  be  done 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  this  special  group. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  mentioned  above,  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  by-products  of  the  contest 
was  the  publicity  resulting  from  it.  The  interest 
which  was  aroused  in  the  localities  where  play- 
grounds were  entered  in  the  contest  resulted  in 
the  giving  of  much  more  attention  to  the  local 
playground  program  on  the  part  of  the  press. 
Many  editorials  and  special  articles  were  pub- 
lished which,  although  inspired  by  the  contest, 
emphasized  the  value  of  playgrounds  and  urged 
support  of  the  local  playground  work.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  educational  publicity 
concerning  the  local  playground  work  as  well  as 
the  interest  and  pride  in  it  were  markedly  in- 
creased, especially  in  the  winning  communities. 
The  demand  by  magazines  of  large  circulation 
for  a  story  and  photographs  of  the  winning  play- 
grounds indicated  that  the  movement  for  play- 
grounds— and  more  beautiful  playgrounds — had 
received  a  great  impetus. 

Another  result  of  the  contest  has  been  that 
many  small  communities  which  had  been  trying  to 
conduct  playgrounds  with  little  knowledge  of 
technical  matters,  have  learned  of  the  literature 
and  service  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  as  a  source  of 
help  in  these  problems. 


Neighborhood   Recrea- 
tion Centers  Outside  of 
School  Buildings 

Arguments  for  the  use  of  school  buildings  as 
recreation  centers  are  well  known  and  increas- 
ingly more  cities  are  opening  their  school  build- 
ings for  the  purpose. 


BUTTONS  FOR  MEMBERS 
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The  Recreation  Department  of  Detroit, 
through  Miss  Lottie  A.  McDermott,  who  gave  a 
paper  at  the  district  conference  recently  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  has  presented  some  specific  reasons 
why  in  Detroit,  libraries,  gymnasiums  and  neigh- 
borhood meeting  places  of  like  kinds  are  equally 
important  with  school  buildings  as  centers. 

The  average  man  and  woman  will  not  travel 
a  long  distance  to  attend  a  recreation  class  and 
it  would  not  be  possible  in  a  limited  community 
center  area  to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  of 
mothers  as  is  possible  in  the  neighborhood  cen- 
ters outside  of  school  buildings.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  from  2,000  to  2,500  mothers  attended 
the  Detroit  classes.  If  the  work  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  intermediate  schools,  probably  few 
over  500  mothers  would  have  been  reached  and 
contact  would  have  been  lost  with  the  thousands 
of  children  for  whom  programs  were  arranged  in 
the  afternoon  at  these  centers  for  women. 

Economy  is  a  second  consideration.  The  cost 
of  operating  all  available  rooms  in  a  school  used 
as  a  community  center  is  greater  than  that  of 
opening  up  a  large  number  of  elementary  school 
gymnasiums. 

Another  consideration  is  that  of  gain  in  civic 
interest.  A  greater  number  of  men  and  women 
will  naturally  become  interested  in  the  civic  af- 
fairs of  their  own  communities  if  the  Recreation 
Department  will  supply  not  only  a  place  to  hold 
meeting  for  discussions,  but  leadership  as  well. 
Where  there  is  coordinated  local  effort,  the  in- 
terest in  civic  affairs  results  in  the  organization 
of  local  neighborhood  or  improvement  associa- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances  the  residents  of 
the  community  are  then  receiving  the  things  they 
crave  in  democratic  society,  namely — self-direc- 
tion and  self-dependence  and  the  result  is  the 
awakening  of  a  sound  and  progressive  public 
spirit  in  many  neighborhoods.  This  phase  of  the 
work  might  very  easily  be  lost  if  the  program  were 
restricted  to  a  few  centers. 

To  counteract  vicious  commercialized  amuse- 
ments and  to  reclaim  the  leisure  of  a  larger 
number  of  people,  the  Detroit  Recreation  Depart- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  to  branch  out  into 
neighborhood  centers  and  to  try  to  substitute 
higher  forms  of  self-expression  for  the  various 
types  of  commercialized  amusements. 

And  where  the  necessity  for  providing  recrea- 
tion for  foreign-born  citizens  looms  large,  the 
neighborhood  community  center  grows  in  impor- 


tance as  an  agency  in  facilitating  the  merging  of 
the  immigrant  with  his  resident  group.  The 
neighborhood  center  first  attracts  the  children  of 
the  foreign  born;  the  directors  then  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  mothers  and  fathers,  visit  them* 
in  their  homes  and  use  their  talents  wherever 
possible.  In  this  way  the  dormant  potentialities 
of  the  different  races  are  developed  and  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  traditions  are  inculcated.  Here 
again,  the  work  might  be  lost  as  it  is  difficult 
.to  get  foreign-born  mothers  and  fathers  to  make 
use  of  the  local  school  center  and  they  would  not 
travel  long  distances  to  take  part  in  the  program. 
Finally,  a  greater  number  of  people  can  be 
reached.  Many  of  the  classes  being  held  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  city  have  come  as  a  result 
of  petitions  from  the  members  of  the  community 
themselves.  It  is  this  type  of  organization  which 
makes  for  the  permanency  of  a  recreation  pro- 
gram. 


Members  in  Lynchburg 

Children  attending  the  Playground  of  Lynch- 
burg receive  red  buttons  with  white  letters  indi- 
cating their  membership  in  the  playground.  The 
oath  of  membership  which  they  take  is  as  follows : 

I,  as  a  member  of  the  playgrounds  of  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  will  strive  never  to  bring  disgrace 
to  my  playground  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or 
cowardice. 

I  will  strive  to  uphold  the  rules  of  the  play- 
ground and  assist  in  every  way  possible  to  make 
it  a  place  of  clean,  healthful  recreation. 

I  will  help  those  in  authority  and  will  obey  the 
laws  of  the  city  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  will  try  to  protect  the  property  rights  of 
others. 

I  will  endeavor  to  defend  the  weak  and  insist 
on  fair  play  and  sportsmanlike  conduct. 

I  will  attend  the  playgrounds  when  possible  but 
will  not  let  the  playground  draw  me  away  from 
any  duty  at  home. 

Thus,  in  all  these  ways,  I  may  become  a  useful 
citizen  and  by  example  influence  others  to  do- 
likewise. 


Signature  of  Member. 
Signature  of  Director. 
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Magazines  and  Pam- 
phlets  Recently 
Received 

Containing  Articles  of  Interest  to  Recreation   Worker* 
and   Officials 

MAGAZINES 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION.     March-April,   1927 

First  Steps  in  Stadium  Operation  By  V.  K.  Brown 
Activities  at  Northwestern  Playfield,   Detroit 
A  Botanical  Contest  at  Dallas  By  W.  F.  Jacoby 
Swimming   Pools    in    Sioux    City,"  Iowa    By    L.    N. 

Hintgen 
Design  of   New   Milwaukee  Junior   Playground   By 

Elmer  Krieger 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.     April,  1927 

Fundamentals  of  Design  to  Create  Beauty  in  Play- 
grounds By  Charles  N.  Lowrie 
Two  Thousand  Counties  Need  Parks  By  Henry  S. 

Curtis,  Ph.D. 

School   Playground    Surfacing 
Knockdown  Bleachers 

The  Four  Points  of  Fencing  By  Henry  L.  Allen 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.    May,  1927 

The  Era  of  the  Automobile  Must  End  the  Era  of 

Street  Play 
Some    of    California's    Municipal    Swimming    Pools 

By  George  W.   Braden 

Sanitary  Supervision  of  Tourist  Camps  and  Recrea- 
tion Places  By  Lewis  S.  Finch 
KANSAS  MUNICIPALITIES.     May,  1927 
Making   Kansas   Cities   Beautiful 
KANSAS  TEACHER.    May,  1927 

On  the  Playground — Playground  Ball 
MIND  AND  BODY.    May,  1927 

A  Comprehensive  Program  to  Insure  Physical  Fit- 
ness By  William  A.  Stecher 
Summer  Playtime 
A  Marching  Drill  for  Boys 
A  May  Pole  Dance 
Two  Folk  Dances  for  Girls 
Hobby  Horse 
Circle  Battleball 
MIND  AND  BODY.     June,  1927 

The    Position  of    Games   in   the   Life   of   the    Child 

Bv  Major  H.  J.  Selby 

A  Study  of  Girl  Gangs  By  Isabelle  M.  Carney 
Apparatus  Exercises 

Mat  Exercises  and  Stunts  Mathias  H.   Macherey 
Model   Drill  for  30  Men  and  Women  By  William 

P.  Beyer 

Jockey  Dance  By  J.  E.  Schmidlin 
AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  REVIEW.     May,  1927 
Sportsmanship  and  the   Open  Mind   By   Dudley    B. 

Reed,  M.D. 
The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Health  Education  and 

Physical  Education  Viewed  From  the   Standpoint 

of  General  Education  By  Jesse  F.  Williams 
Sports  for  Character  Building  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Silver 
A  Point  System  for  Girls'  Athletics  in  the  Oregon 

High   Schools   By  Emma  F.  Waterman 
Girls'  Athletics  in  High  Schools  By  Grace  E.  Jones 
Safeguarding  the  Athletic  Competition  of  Girls  and 

Women  By  William  Burdick 
Digest    of    Questionnaire    on    Time    Required    and 

Credit    Given    for    Physical   Education    By   E.    E. 

Wiggins 

PAMPHLETS 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND  BOARD  OF  OAK 

PARK,  ILL.    1926 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECREATION  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  CHICAGO.     1926 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  PARKS  AND  FORESTS. 
1925  and  1926 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECREATION, 
EVANSTON,  ILL.  1926 

ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY  RECREATION  COMMISSION.  1926 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  RECREA- 
TION COMMISSIONERS,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J.  1926 

RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BLOOMFIELD  COMMUN- 
ITY HOUSE.  May,  1927 


Industrial  Recreation  in 
Los  Angeles 

In  Los  Angeles  the  supervision  of  recreation 
for  workers  is  one  of  the  most  important  activ- 
ities of  the  city's  Playground  and  Recreation 
Department.  Definite  practical  programs  are  ar- 
ranged :  an  advisory  service  is  always  available ; 
facilities  are  provided  or  secured  and  volunteer 
play  leaders  are  developed  for  industrial  groups. 
Miss  Minnettee  Brodke,  formerly  of  the  Oakland 
Recreation  Department,  is  in  charge  of  the  work. 

There  is  noon-time  play  with  volley  ball,  base- 
ball, tennis,  quoits  and  other  outdoor  games, 
dancing,  orchestra  and  choral  practice  and  other 
forms  of  recreation  for  indoors  on  inclement 
days.  In  late  afternoon  the  program  includes 
swimming,  tennis,  volley  ball,  baseball,  basketball 
and  other  sports  and  games.  For  the  evenings, 
there  are  athletics,  dramatics,  musical  activities 
and  folk  dancing.  Classes  are  also  arranged  on 
request  for  the  study  of  social  problems,  econ- 
omics, parliamentary  law,  English  and  many  other 
subjects. 

On  Sundays  and  holidays  come  hikes,  picnics, 
week-end  camping  and  trips  to  the  municipal 
beaches.  Through  the  month  there  are  evenings 
for  parties,  phun  nites  and  other  social  events, 
minstrel  and  vaudeville  shows ;  days  are  set  aside 
for  fetes,  pageants  and  field  meets. 

Employers  have  been  keen  to  sense  the  meaning 
of  this  modern  movement  and  many  of  them  are 
providing  adequate  facilities  for  play.  Volunteer 
leaders  are  being  trained  to  direct  activities  and 
the  municipal  playgrounds  are  becoming  head- 
quarters for  many  who  would  otherwise  have  no 
recreation  center. 

There  are  in  reality  two  departments  of  this 
recreation  program;  one  involving  sports  that 
readily  develop  into  leagues  for  contests  between 
the  employees  of  two  plants  and  the  program 
which  incorporates  play  activities  for  those  of 
a  single  plant.  The  latter  plan  is  the  one  which 
has  brought  the  greater  enthusiasm. 
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The  Yosians  Go  Afield 

BY  J.  OTIS  SWIFT, 

Leader  of  The   Yosian  Brotherhood  of  Nature 
Philosophers 

In  the  silences  of  deep  forests  there  is  rest  from 
the  worries  of  civilization.  On  lonely  mountain 
trails,  over  beds  of  pine  needles,  looking  down 
upon  towns  and  cities  in  hazy  valleys  from  rock 
shelves  among-  the  clouds,  workers  in  the  tread- 
mills of  civilization  catch  surcease  from  pressing 
cares  on  week-end  hikes. 

In  olden  times  men  harassed  beyond  endurance 
by  complications  of  life  in  dense  centers  of  popu- 
lation, disgusted  with  evils  surrounding  them  in 
cities,  fled  to  caves  in  the  wilderness  and  became 
hermits,  religious  zealots,  perhaps  saints.  Since 
the  war,  life  in  economic  centers  seems  more  com- 
plicated to  many  people,  their  nervous  reserve 
more  limited.  Relaxations  and  amusements  af- 
forded by  social  life  are  less  satisfying,  and  great 
restlessness  has  seized  the  younger  generations. 
Some  say  that  Flaming  Youth  has  been  disillu- 
sioned, is  asking  questions,  is  dissatisfied,  in 
danger. 

After  a  number  of  years  in  close  and  intimate 
association  with  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  in  walks  afield  I  am  very  sure  they  are 
not  in  danger.  If  they  are  disillusioned  it  is  only 
with  shoddy  philosophies  of  life.  They  are  dis- 


satisfied with  purposeless  living,  I  think,  and  they 
"sure  are  asking  questions." 

A  great  movement  has  started  that  still  gains 
momentum.  Like  the  hermits  of  old  they  flee 
away  as  soon  as  the  treadmill  stops,  to  find  some- 
thing genuine  and  true  in  the  wilderness,  the 
forest,  in  the  strength  of  the  hills,  in  the  familiar 
kindness  and  peace  of  country  places,  the  Green- 
wood tree  that  was  for  so  long  the  home  of  hu- 
manity before  economic  slavery  bowed  every  neck, 
great  and  small,  to  the  chariot  wheel  of  industry. 

As  nature  editor  of  The  New  York  World  it 
fell  to  my  fortune  to  call  into  being  a  great 
nature  and  walking  society  in  answer  to  the  de- 
mand of  town-tied  folk  for  opportunities  to  walk 
abroad  on  week  ends.  The  little  group  that  joined 
me  on  my  Sunday  walks  in  the  woods  to  find  ma- 
terial to  write  about  in  "News  Outside  the  Door," 
The  World's  daily  nature  story,  speedily  grew. 
It  adopted  the  name  "Yosian  Brotherhood,"  which 
I  had  given  to  an  imaginary  order  of  nature  phil- 
osophers I  had  created  and  used  to  quote  con- 
cerning cosmic  things  in  my  stories.  The  name  is 
from  my  first  name,  Josiah,  meaning  Jehovah 
heals.  They  made  my  dream  come  true.  Very 
soon  I  was  leading  fifty,  a  hundred,  and  then  two 
hundred  people  of  all  races,  creeds,  nationalities 
through  old  sheep  pastures,  over  mountain  crags, 
along  woodland  trails,  talking  to  them  of  birds, 
rocks,  geology,  trees,  plants,  fairies,  mythology, 
science. 

There  was  no  organization,  only  hosts  of 
friendly,  inquiring,  beauty  worshipping,  whole- 
some young  people ;  burdened  middle-aged  folk 
trying  to  forget  the  rent  and  business,  and  tired- 
hearted  old  people  suddenly  young  again  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  familiar  to  them  in  childhood. 
No  rough  people  ever  came  on  the  walks,  notices 
of  which  were  printed  in  the  paper  with  welcome 
to  all.  They  were  not  interested.  But  there  were 
hosts  of  young  women  from  offices  of  big  corpora- 
tions, teachers  and  clerks.  There  were  young 
men  in  all  walks  of  life  from  street  car  con- 
ductors, laborers,  to  bank  clerks  and  heads  of  de- 
partments in  business  houses.  Many  of  them 
bore  on  their  bodies  the  scars  of  war,  and  in  their 
souls  deeper  scars  from  the  same  cause.  There 
were  radicals,  atheists,  agnostics,  Christians, 
Buddhists,  and  adherents  of  many  strange  cults. 
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July,  the  seventh  month,  hath  31   days 
1927  The  Thunder  Moon  1927 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

— Proverbs. 

1  F        All  plants  and  animals  arc  eel-  Campaign  for  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July. 

lular  in  structure, 

2  Sa       Sun  rises  4.17 ;  sets  7.50.  Is  it  billboards  or  scenery? 

3  Su       Migratory-bird  treaty  act  be-  "Go  to  camp  day."    Stay  two  months  if  possible. 

tween    U.    S.   and    Canada, 
1918. 

4  M        INDEPENDENCE  DAY.  Do  not  try  to  get  all  your  tan  the  first  day. 

5  Tu      The  chestnut  blight  zvas  intro-  Vacation  and  vacancy  come  from  the  same  derivative. 

duced  from  Europe.     It  is 
killing   our   chestnuts. 

6  W       Alexander  Wilson,  Ornitholo-  Still  early  for  blueberries.     Plan  a  berrying  expedition  soon. 

gist,    b.    1766.     AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGY. 

7  Th       The  cotton  Boll   Weevil  was  Get  acquainted  with  the  summer  flowers.     Take  Mrs.  Dana's 

introduced     from     Mexico.       How  to  Know  the   Wild  Flozvers,  and  Reed's  vest-pocket 

8  F  For  every  bale  produced  it       Flower  Guide  into  the  fields. 

destroys  another  bale. 

9  Sa       Sun  rises  4.22;  sets  7.48.  Start  boat  modeling  class. 

10  Su       Length  of  Day,  14  h.  50  in.       Beginning  of  open  air  services  on  Sunday  night. 

11  M        Length  of  Twilight,  1  h.  59  m.   Publicity  on  combating  plant  diseases. 

12  Tu      Henry  D.   Thoreau,   b.   1817.  The  Great  Crested  Fly  Catcher  is  searching  for  a  snake  skin 

WALDEN.  for  his  nest. 

13  W       Practical  Nature  questions  are 

answered  without  charge  by  Start  guide  to  the  nature  treasures  of  the  community.     See  the 

the  State  Experiment   Sta-  one  for  New  York  City  published  for  the  American  Museum 

tion.  of  Natural  History  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

14  Th      Full  moon. 

15  F        Moon  rises  8.48.  Send  to  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture  for  free  booklet  on  poisonous 

plants. 

16  Sa       Niagara   Falls   Reservation   a  "Adam's  ale"  from  protected  springs  is  better  than  iced  drinks. 

state    park,    1885.      Moon 
rises,  9.29. 

17  Su       Fishing  in  some  localities  is  in  Plan  nature  dramatics  and  recreation  at  tourists  camps.     Give 

danger  of  extermination  as       nature  guide  lectures  at  camp  fires  and  morning  nature  walks. 
an  American  sport.  Have  exhibition  of  local  flowers. 

18  M        Fish    may    be    propagated    in  Start  classes  for  nature  handcraft.     Gather  sweet  grass,  cat- 

hatcherics.  tails,  and  pine  needles  for  basketry. 

19  Tu      Sun  rises  4.30;  sets  7.41.  Have  a  trip  to  find  paper  nests,  or  to  discover  how  spiders 

snare  their  prey,  or  to  see  how  plants  avoid  extreme  heat. 

20  W       First  Agriculture  Experiment  Listen  for  the  katydid,  the  cicada;  the  cricket  and  the  locust; 

Station   in    U.   S.,   Middle-       the  vireo,  robin,  night  heron,  and  squeak  of  the  bat. 
town,  Conn.,  1875. 
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21  Th      Forest  fires  cosi  $50,000,000 

annually. 

22  F         SHU  rises  4.33 ;  sets  7.38. 

23  Sa       Length  of  Day,  14  h.  32  m. 

24  Su       Pioneer  Day  in  Utah. 

25  M        The  Forest  Service,  Washing- 

ton, D.   C.,  sends  out  free 

26  Tu          bulletins   on    the   wood    lot 

and  forestry. 

27  W       In   1876  Franklin  B.  Hough 

"undertook  the  task  of  sur- 
veying tlie  forest  resources 
of  the  U.  S.  by  order  of  the 

28  Th          Federal  Government." 

29  F         C.  William  Beebe,  b.  1877. 

30  Sa       In  New  York  it  is  the  legal 

duty  of  officers  to  destroy 
any  cat  found  hunting  or 
killing  birds. 

31  Su       The  Fleischmann  Gardens  of 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  ar- 
ranged as  a  garden  museum. 


A  nature  story  for  a  "muggy  day."  How  the  Franklin  Gull 
saved  the  crops  for  the  Mormons ;  Snow  Blinded  on  a  Moun- 
tain Summit,  and  the  Thousand  Year  Pine  by  Enos  Mills 
are  interesting. 

Clover  leaves  fold  up  at  night. 

Boat  sailing  contests,  running  off  the  finals  on  Saturday. 

Redwings,  grackles,  and  tree  swallows  are  getting  ready  to 
migrate.  Tell  some  of  the  wonderful  stories  of  migration. 


Twelve  beautiful  habitat  views  of  wild  flowers  in  natural  colors 
are  sent  by  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society,  Inc.,  3740 
Olive  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  25c  per  set,  plus  2c  for 
postage. 

On  January  1,  1925,  forty-two  towns  in  Massachusetts  had  set 
aside  land  for  town  forests  or  had  voted  to  do  so.  3,500 
acres  have  been  included  in  town  forests  and  over  half  a 
million  trees  planted. 

Any  one  who  plants  a  tree  is  entitled  to  membership  in  the 
American  Tree  Association. 


As  they  entered  the  wilderness  with  me  they 
forgot  their  differences,  became  one  big  family. 
From  all  I  won  a  ready  worship  of  "Whatever 
God  Had  Made  Such  Peace  and  Loveliness."  I 
began  to  make  discoveries.  I  learned  that  it  was 
not  true  that  every  young  man  and  woman  carried 
a  flask  on  the  hip.  In  the  magic  of  the  wilder- 
ness sanctuary  to  which  they  had  fled  from  toil 
and  sham  the  sexes  bore  toward  each  other  an 
old  fashioned  dignity  and  respect  said  to  have  been 
long  dead  in  the  haunts  of  men.  All  about  them 
was  the  sincerity  of  Mother  Nature  and  Her 
little  folk,  and  insincerity  in  human  beings  would 
have  seemed  out  of  place. 

The  walks  of  the  Yosian  Brotherhood  began 
to  be  famous  wherever  young  people  gathered. 
Through  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  the  coldest, 
most  rainy  days  of  winter,  the  hikers  were  always 
at  the  meeting  place ;  men  in  heavy  boots,  knap- 
sacks, bird  glasses,  lunch  boxes ;  girls  in  knicker- 
bocker  suits,  short  skirts,  stout  shoes  if  they  had 
them — sometimes  slippers  and  silk  stockings,  but 
always  buoyant,  happy  to  be  free  for  a  day.  The 
Yosian  Brotherhood  has  grown  until  the  national 
card  index  I  keep  shows  more  than  six  thousand 
members  and  thirty  or  forty  sub-groups. 

Leaders  have  sprung  up  to  assist  me,  special- 
ists in  different  branches  of  nature  study.  On 


the  walks  Saturdays  and  Sundays  I  lead  the  way, 
talking  through  a  megaphone  of  trees,  plants,  min- 
erals, fairy  stories,  mythology,  philosophy,  natural 
religion,  discoveries  of  science,  politeness,  kind- 
ness of  heart — whatever  is  suggested  by  the  en- 
trancing scenes  we  pass  through.  Back  along  the 
line  other  talkers  hold  their  groups  about  them. 


WINTER  WALK  ON  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

At  a  trail-side  spring  luncheons  are  eaten, 
shared  with  those  who  have  none,  and  then  the 
hikers,  led  by  members  of  the  Yosian  Glee  Club, 
sit  in  the  shade  and  sing  community  songs,  love 
songs,  folk  songs,  songs  of  the  heart.  There  are 
sometimes  solos  in  half  a  dozen  different  tongues. 
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Perhaps  a  Hindu  business  man  talks  on  Indian 
philosophy.  Sometimes  I  point  out  the  Footsteps 
of  God  in  the  surrounding  geological  formation. 
Snake  students  and  insect  enthusiasts  exhibit 
their  captures  and  talk  of  their  beauties.  The 
town  is  never  thought  of.  On  the  day  of  the  State 
election  all  citizen  Yosians  voted  before  coming 
on  the  walk;  walked  all  day  without  thinking  of 
the  election,  and  lingered  over  a  campfire  under 
the  Palisades  that  night  until  11  o'clock,  singing 
and  talking  philosophy,  and  reciting  poems.  No 
one  ever  thought,  much  less  spoke,  of  which 
candidate  might  have  been  elected. 

Among  the  sub-groups  of  Yosians,  each  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous,  that  have  sprung  up 
from  Florida  to  Ohio  and  Maine  are  two  groups 
of  Junior  Yosians  called  the  J.  O.  S.  Nature  Club 
in  the  public  schools  of  Belmar,  N.  J.,  organized 
by  Miss  Ann  M.  Wyckoff,  a  teacher  and  nature 
lover.  Girls  belonging  to  these  groups  have  or- 
ganized sub-groups  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Miss  Mary  Young,  teacher  in  the  Hudson  River 
School  at  Hastings  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  organized 
a  branch  of  the  J.  O.  S.  Nature  Club  in  that 
school,  and  there  are  other  junior  Yosian  branches, 
one  connected  with  a  Lutheran  church  in  Ohio, 
which  holds  nature  walks,  stopping  for  prayer 
meetings  in  woodsy  places  on  the  way.  At  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  there  is  a  Yosian  group  connected 
with  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association, 
which  sometimes  joins  the  Mother  Group  from 
New  York  on  Staten  Island  hikes. 

In  New  York  City  there  is  a  Yosian  Poetry 
Group,  Dramatic  Group,  Archaeological  Group, 
Browning  Study  Group,  Bird  Study  Group,  and 
a  Yosian  Glee  Club  under  the  leadership  of  Mil- 
dred Steele  Woods.  There  is,  too,  the  Yosian 
Club,  an  organized  society  under  the  presidency 
of  Ben  Solomon,  editor  of  Camp  News,  and 
many  other  groups.  The  Poetry  and  Dramatic 
Groups  meet  at  the  homes  of  members  and  dis- 
cuss the  old  poets  as  well  as  the  new.  The  Glee 
Club  cooperates  with  all  groups  and  has  held 
Saturday  night  community  sings.  The  Archaeo- 
logical folk  hunt  Indian  relics,  and  the  Yosian 
Club,  with  a  large  membership,  conducts  long  dis- 
tance hikes,  bus  trips  to  famous  beauty  spots, 
and  sometimes  social  gatherings. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  the  movement  is  to 
lead  people  afield  for  healthful  exercise,  sunlight, 
surcease  from  worry,  and  the  study  of  Nature  as 
a  satisfying  uplift  to  the  mind  bowed  down  and 
harassed  by  petty  worries  of  civilization  and  too 


much  proximity  to  humanity  en  masse.  Mem- 
bers of  all  groups  come  on  my  walks  when  their 
own  groups  have  no  walks.  Members  of  all 
groups  belong  automatically  to  the  Mother  Group. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  movement, 
which  bids  fair  to  run  like  wildfire  across  the 
country,  consists,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  tiresome  organization,  no  club  dues, 
no  red  tape;  that  all  creeds,  races,  individuals, 
accept  my  New  England  Puritan  idea  of  democ- 
racy and  equality  before  the  throne  of  Mother 
Nature,  and  differences  are  never  thought  of  on 
the  walks;  that  sectarian  religion  is  never  dis- 
cussed but  that  the  fundamentals  of  natural  re- 
ligion— the  natural  laws  governing  the  Cosmos, 
the  workings  of  a  Mind  Behind  and  Throughout 
Nature,  are  dwelt  upon  without  restraint,  and  that 
kindness  of  heart  and  brotherly  love,  respect  for 
men  and  women,  come  naturally  in  such  intimate 
play  as  we  indulge  in.  But  greater  than  all  these 
causes  of  success  is  the  fact  that  humanity  has 
suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  civilization 
was  not  getting  it  anywhere  it  wanted  to  go ;  that 
great  questions  had  been  raised  as  to  whether 
many  accepted  institutions  had  not  proved  fail- 
ures in  the  war;  that  after  the  hysteria  of  battle 
and  hate  the  hearts  of  men  were  ready  for  a  spirit- 
ual awakening,  and  that  all  men  desired  to  get 
back  to  a  world  fresh  from  the  hand  of  its  Maker 
to  pick  up  the  trail  of  the  Future  again.  All  down 
the  .ages,  whenever  men  have  felt  themselves  in 
danger,  pursued,  trapped,  their  impulse  has  been 
to  flee  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  hills  and  the  wilder- 
ness. In  the  moral  sinking  spell  after  the  war 
they  turned  their  faces  to  the  Greenwood  Tree 
again.  They  are  still  headed  that  way,  and  we 
leaders  of  the  Yosian  movement  are  trying  in  our 
humble  way  to  interpret  wilderness  places  so  that 
they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  what  they  are 
unconsciously  searching  for.  I  personally  think 
that  thing  they  are  searching  for  is  what  we  hu- 
mans have  always  been  looking  for — God  and  His 
peace. 

Our  success  in  interesting  them  in  nature  has 
been  greater  because  we  tell  them  the  common 
names  of  plants,  insects,  trees — not  the  Latin. 
We  are  not  trying  to  make  experts  of  them.  I 
do  not  even  care  whether  they  remember  the 
names.  I  try  to  weave  into  the  teaching  the  whole 
story  of  Life  from  the  first  cell  to  themselves; 
all  the  poetry  there  is  in  language,  history,  art, 
science ;  all  the  beauty  in  f airylore,  mythology  and ; 
religion.  And  I  teach  them  to  cultivate  their 
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imaginations  and  to  correlate  every  part  of  that 
supremely  interesting  fabric,  Human  Life,  so  that 
they  shall  have  a  balanced  idea  of  what  it  has 
been,  and  an  ideal  of  what  it  yet  may  be.  The 
leaders  do  the  studying,  and  the  hikers  listen — if 
they  want  to.  We  have  discovered  many  rare  and 
precious  minds  among  those  who  have  flocked  to 
us.  We  have  learned  that  Flaming  Youth  is  not 
irreligious,  but  supremely  spiritual ;  is  willing  to 
be  convinced,  but  conviction  must  coincide  with 
what  life  and  modern  science  have  taught  it.  It 
believes  in  God,  and  perhaps  catches  a  clearer  view 
of  His  greatness  and  goodness  in  the  natural 
purity  of  the  wilderness  than  in  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  factory  and  office  building.  Many  of  our 
hikers  go  to  church  before  coming  on  the  walks ; 
attend  church  week  day  evenings,  or  temples  on 
Saturday.  Many  go  to  church  alternate  Sundays, 
coming  with  us  on  the  other  days.  Many  have  no 
church  affiliations,  though  nearly  all  are  religious 
— even  our  atheists  and  agnostics  are  spiritual  and 
their  beliefs  amount  to  a  religion.  To  him  who 
has  no  temple  Nature  offers  her  cathedral  aisles 
and  herself  says  the  holy  service. 

To  form  local  Yosian  groups,  independent, 
autonomous,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  call  one's 
friend's  and  neighbors  together,  hold  nature  meet- 
ings, walks,  study  periods,  appoint  a  leader,  who 
is  the  only  officer,  and  send  lists  of  members  and 
street  addresses  to  me  in  care  of  The  World,  Park 
Row,  New  York  City,  so  I  can  send  them  Yosian 
literature  free  and  add  their  names  to  the  growing 
national  card  index.  Individuals  may  join  any- 
where in  the  world  in  like  manner.  I  send  litera- 
ture upon  application.  My  salary  and  expenses 
are  paid  by  The  World,  which  fosters  its  nature 


movement  with  necessary  publicity  in  its  columns. 
Neither  myself  nor  The  World  is  responsible  for 
anything  a  Yosian  or  Yosian  group  may  do,  nor 
are  they  responsible  to  us.  Clubs  and  societies 
already  organized  join  the  Brotherhood  without 
losing  or  affecting  their  own  identity,  becoming 
Yosian  "on  the  side,"  as  it  were;  wear  our  in- 
signia, which  is  sold  at  cost  price,  if  anyone  wants 
it,  and  write  us  friendly  letters  of  their  progress 
when  they  feel  like  it. 


What  Boys  Think 

In  preparing  for  the  World's  Conference  ai 
Helsingfors,  Finland,  in  August,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  made  a  study  of  youthful  attitudes  and  im- 
pressions. The  June  22nd  issue  of  the  Fort- 
nightly, issued  by  the  National  Council  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  tells  of  some  of  the  findings.  Discussions 
by  the  boys  themselves  were  the  bases  of  the  sur- 
vey. 

"Many  problems  were  discussed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  fifty-one  foreign  countries," 
says  the  Fortnightly.  "Of  government  the  boys 
had  little  to  say,  appearing  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Religion,  they  agreed,  should  be  made 
more  practical,  more  personal.  Home  they  be- 
lieved to  be  too  often  a  place  of  neglect  and  un- 
sympathetic restraint;  they  requested  more  re- 
sponsibility, more  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves. School  aroused  debate.  Too  much  re- 
straint, they  complained. 

"But  they  were  united  on  the  question  of  play. 
There  should  be  more  of  it.  When  in  one  dis- 
cussion a  boy  championed  the  idea  that  too  much 
time  is  allowed  for  play,  his  companions  pushed 
him  through  the  window." 


Music  in  West  Parks  of  Chicago. — Six  of 

Chicago's  West  Parks  carry  on  an  extensive  mu- 
sic program  consisting  of  a  mixed  chorus,  junior 
and  senior  orchestras  and  instruction  to  beginners 
in  piano,  violin  and  other  string  instruments.  The 
rudiments  of  music  are  taught  free  to  the  younger 
children  in  the  afternoons,  older  children  and 
adults  receiving  instruction  in  the  evening.  A 
total  of  1,073  children  and  adults  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  privilege.  From  time  to  time  con- 
certs are  held  at  each  of  the  small  parks,  culmin- 
ating in  June  in  a  junior  and  senior  festival. 

Several  graduates  of  the  West  Park  courses 
have  become  professional  musicians. 


National  Recreation  School  Graduates 

First  Class 


The  first  class  of  the  National  Recreation 
School  in  New  York  City  was  graduated  June 
Fourth  with  exercises  at  the  McAlpin  Hotel. 
George  E.  Dickie,  director  of  the  school,  pre- 
sided. 

A  brief  greeting  was  given  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  first  vice-president  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  "Training 
for  the  right  use  of  leisure  is  one  of  the  principal 
ends  of  education,"  he  said.  "Your  chief  mission 
as  recreation  executives  will  be  to  those  who  work 
not  at  what  they  want  to  do  but  at  what  they  are 
compelled  to  do  to  keep  body  and  soul  together." 

The  principal  address  to  the  class  was  given 
by  J.  C.  Walsh,  New  York  publisher  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Mr.  Walsh  said,  in  part : 

"After  living  for  a  year  in  the  midst  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  your  teachers  and  fellow  students, 
you  are  going  forth  to  face  the  great  public  alone. 
You  will  encounter  inertia.  People  have  a  con- 
firmed habit  of  not  being  interested  in  the  things 
about  which  you  are  excited,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  this  indifference.  This  fact  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  thing  and  is  a  safeguard  to  human 
independence. 

"However,  it  is  your  duty  to  know  how  to 
interest  the  people.  As  for  those  who  can  be 
most  helpful  to  you  in  your  work,  get  them  to 
want- to  do  the  things  which  you  desire.  People 
are  obstinate  if  wrongly  approached. 

"As  a  newspaper  reporter,  I  prepared  myself 
to  tell  a  man  something  that  he  wanted  to  know 
as  a  part  of  my  method  of  getting  what  I  wanted 
from  him. 

"A  generation  has  now  been  on  the  playgrounds 
of  the  country.  They  know  the  value  of  recrea- 
tion. They  are  your  first  reliance. 

"I  would  never  ask  a  manufacturer  to  support 
my  program  on  the  grounds  of  the  advantage  to 
him  of  reduced  labor  turnover  or  greater  con- 
tentment among  his  employees.  Recreation  as 
welfare  work  or  as  a  sop  to  labor  has  failed.  It 
cannot  be  conducted  in  that  spirit.  I  would  ap- 
proach the  manufacturer  on  a  spiritual  basis. 

"Do  not  ask  the  clergy  to  help  in  your 
work  because  such  participation  will  help  their 
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churches.  Get  them  to  help  because  of  the  inner 
spiritual  satisfaction. 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  child  has  a 
right  to  the  physical,  mental  and  developmental 
advantages  of  recreation.  Let  that  recreation  be 
as  free  and  spontaneous  as  possible.  Give  the 
child  guidance,  but  do  not  try  to  enforce  upon 
him  any  of  your  own  great  purposes. 

"It  is  the  American  type  of  free  play  that  has 
produced  our  present  generation  of  most  adapt- 
able young  men  and  young  women.  It  is  to  their 
play,  also,  that  I  believe  the  sense  of  competence 
in  our  young  people  is  due. 

"Play  has  a  different  relationship  to  the  life  of 
the  adult  than  to  that  of  the  child.  Play  is  the 
child's  principal  business,  his  inherent  right ;  but 
work,  a  vocation,  is  the  adult's  principal  business. 
To  him,  a  hobby,  a  recreation,  has  validity  and 
satisfying  power  only  as  an  antidote  or  diversion. 

"Happy  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  work." 

George  Denniston,  president  of  the  class, 
speaking  for  the  graduating  class,  said  that  the 
students  had  found  friendships  in  New  York  and 
thanked  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  the  Heckscher  Foundation 
[which  provided  a  home  for  the  school]  for  their 
services  to  the  class.  He  appealed  to  the  mem- 
bers to  exhibit  vision  as  they  started  out  on  their 
work  in  various  communities. 

The  graduation  certificates  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Dickie.  At  the  luncheon  which  followed 
the  exercises,  a  letter  of  congratulation  was  re- 
ceived from  Mayor  James  Walker. 


Indian  Lore  in  Recreation  Programs 


PREPARED  BY  THE 
COMMUNITY  DRAMA  SERVICE,  P.  R.  A.  A. 


With  the  increased  use  of  folk  lore  of  many 
lands  in  educational  dramatics,  directors  of  play- 
ground, camp  and  school  dramatics  have  asked, 
"What  is  available  in  our  own  folk  lore?"  Too 
often  the  rich  possibilities  for  drama  in  American 
history  and  legend  are  overlooked. 

Indian  lore  is  Indian  wisdom.  The  wisdom  of 
the  Indian  was  proverbial  in  pioneer  days.  The 
Indian,  through  his  intimate  contact  with  nature, 
absorbed  the  elemental  principles  of  right  living. 
These  truths  are  made  most  attractive  to  children 
with  what  may  be  termed  paint  and  feathers. 
Habits  of  thought,  speech  and  deed  acquired  at 
this  formative  period  have  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  later  life  of  the  individual. 

Besides  color  and  action,  many  Indian  folk  tales 
have  a  moral,  which  Constance  Mackay  has  said 
is  as  necessary  to  a  folk  play  as  salt  is  to  an  egg. 
The  out-of-doors  is  the  natural  setting  for  Indian 
plays  and  pageants,  making  them  a  happy  choice 
for  summer  camps,  parks  and  playgrounds. 

PLAYS  FOR  JUNIOR  GROUPS 
Two  Indian  Legends  by  Frances  Densinore 

The  Race  of  the  Ants.  5  girls,  9  boys  and 
groups  of  children.  The  chief  of  the  ants  an- 
nounces a  great  race  which  is  enthusiastically  en- 
tered into  by  all  the  ants.  One  ant  is  hurt  by  a 
hail  stone  and  the  chief  calls  in  the  Hail,  the 
Cloud,  the  Wind,  the  Mouse,  the  Farmer,  the  Cat 
and  others  and  demands  why  they  caused  the 
misfortunes.  The  Farmer,  because  he  is  the  big- 
gest, drives  them  all  away. 

How  the  Turtles  Went  to  War.  16  or  18  little 
boys  and  girls.  The  animals  are  all  too  timid  to 
take  revenge  on  the  Indian  who  stole  Mrs.  Rab- 
bit's babies.  The  Snapping  Turtle  finally  gets  up 
a  war  party  but  refuses  the  asistance  of  all  the 
animals  except  the  little  turtles.  The  turtles  are 
defeated  in  the  battle  and  are  saved  only  through 
the  aid  of  the  other  animals  whose  help  they  had 
rejected. 

Both  of  these  dramatizations  are  based  upon 
a  story  of  an  Arizona  Indian  story  teller,  and  are 
unusually  delightful.  Published  by  the  Woman's 
Press,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  price  50c. 


The  Poor  Boy  Who  Became  a  Great  Warrior 
by  Perry  Boyer  Corneau.  10  speaking  parts 
(boys)  and  as  many  extras  as  desired.  A 
Pawnee  legend  playing  about  half  an  hour.  Old 
Tower  Press,  Lockport,  111.,  price  40c. 

PLAYS  FOR  SENIOR  GROUPS 

Little  Scar-face  by  Amelia  H.  Walker.  A 
unique  Indian  play  developed  from  a  Micmac 
Indian  legend.  4  girls,  2  boys.  The  story  of  a 
young  Indian  girl  whose  dreary  life  resembled 
that  of  Cinderella  and  who  like  the  famous  fairy 
character  finds  her  prince.  Plays  thirty  minutes. 
Age  15  to  18  years.  Norman  Remington  Co.,  347 
N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  price  40c. 

Princess  Pocahontas  in  "Patriotic  Plays  and 
Pageants  for  Young  People"  by  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackay.  An  episode  containing  three  principal 
characters  and  a  group  of  extras.  An  interesting 
dramatization  of  the  well  known  story.  A  num- 
ber of  other  patriotic  plays  are  included  in  the 
book.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  One  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  price  $1.40.  Also  found  in 
most  libraries. 

The  Raven  Man  in  "Plays  for  School  and 
Camp"  by  Katherine  Lord.  3  males,  6  females. 
The  shores  of  lake  or  stream  are  especially  suited 
for  the  setting.  Canoeing,  swimming  and  other 
water  sports  may  be  introduced.  The  play  is 
written  'around  two  Indian  characters — The 
Raven  Man  who  always  brings  confusion  and 
often  appears  in  human  form,  and  'the  one-who- 
doesn't-want-to-get-married,'  a  girl  who  assumes 
this  attitude  because  she  secretly  prefers  some 
young  brave  who  is  not  pleasing  to  her  people. 
The  book  contains  five  other  plays.  Obtained 
from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  354  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  price  $1.50.  Permission  for  produc- 
ing must  be  obtained  from  the  author  at  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Club,  New  York. 

Manito  Masks  by  Hartley  Alexander.  The 
book  contains  nine  dramatizations  with  music  of 
American  Indian  Spirit  Legends.  They  are  very 
djramatic — some  very  )beautiful — one  act  plays 
based  on  the  ritual  of  the  American  Indian  inter- 
preting the  true  spirit  of  Indian  art  and  symbolism. 
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Very  little  scenery  or  properties  are  necessary 
and  most  of  the  plays  can  be  given  by  three  or 
four  people.  Experienced  actors  are  necessary. 
Published  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  681  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  price  $3.50. 

Yot-Che-ka  by  Helen  P.  Kane.  A  one-act 
Indian  play  of  the  16th  century,  antedating  the 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam.  Four  boys  and 
one  Indian  Maiden.  Scene — outside  a  tent.  Can 
be  given  indoors  or  outdoors.  Boy  of  the  Erie 
Tribe  taken  captive  by  the  five  nations  persistent- 
ly remembers  his  own  people.  Very  slight  little 
piece  yet  useful  because  of  its  authentic  Indian 
songs  with  music,  and  its  great  simplicity  of 
production.  Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  Street, 
New  York,  price  30c. 

The  Capture  of  Ozah  by  Helen  P.  Kane. 
Indian  play  in  one  act  and  two  scenes.  2  men, 
2  women.  The  play  concerns  the  wooing  of 
Ozah,  and  its  characters  are  Mohawks  and  Sene- 
cas.  The  plot  is  slight,  but  enhanced  by  authen- 
tic Indian  songs  and  customs.  Ozah  is  a  woman 
Peace  Maker,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  18th 
Century  in  New  York  State.  Excellent  for  high 
schools  and  camps.  Samuel  French,  25  West 
45th  Street,  New  York,  price  30c. 

Yagowanea  by  Helen  P.  Kane.  An  Indian 
tragedy  in  one  act  and  two  scenes.  5  men,  1 
woman.  Time — 1655,  New  York  State.  The 
scene  is  a  forest  with  an  Indian  lodge  in  the 
background.  Yagowanea,  keeper  of  the  House 
of  Peace  for  the  Five  Nations  betrays  her  trust 
when  she  finds  that  her  little  son  has  been  killed, 
and  because  she  betrays  her  trust  her  tribe  is 
destroyed.  Indian  music  and  history  skilfully 
interwoven.  There  are  moments  of  tragic  sus- 
pense. Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City,  price  25c. 

The  Arrow-Maker's  Daughter  by  Grace  E. 
Smith  and  Gertrude  Knevels.  A  one-act  play 
adapted  from  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  6  males, 
7  females.  One  hour  in  length.  A  number  of 
pretty  dances  are  introduced  and  all  are  fully 
described  in  the  play.  Excellent  for  school  use. 
Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York, 
price  30c. 

CEREMONIALS,  PANTOMIMES  AND  DANCES 

The  Life  of  the  Corn,  an  Indian  drama  in  five 
dances  with  authentic  Indian  music  and  choruses. 
Found  in  "Indian  Games  and  Dances  with  Native 
Songs"  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  This  superb 
Indian  pantomime,  which  is  essentially  a  drama 


for  out-door  production,  is  that  of  the  Omaha 
tribe,  Indian  and  symbolic  costumes.  50  young 
people  may  take  part,  a  chorus  of  25  voices. 
The  book  includes  three  other  dance  festivals  and 
many  Indian  games.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  price  $1.75. 

Indian  Ceremonials.  The  following  may  be 
secured  from  Nina  B.  Lamkin,  325  East  38th 
Street,  New  York  City,  at  $1.00  each: 

1.  Indian  Corn  Dance — Planting  the  corn 

2.  Indian  Harvest  Dance 

3.  War  Dance 

4.  Pantomime  of  an  Indian  Wedding 

5.  Indian  Dance  of  Spring 

6.  Sun  Dance 

7.  Peace   Ceremonial 

8.  An  interlude — The  Thirteen  Moons 

9.  Bow  and  Arrow  Dance 

10.  Pantomime  of  First  Treaty  with  Indians 
Indian  festivals  may  also  be  secured  from  Miss 
Lamkin  at  the  above  address. 

Her  Warrior.  A  rather  difficult  pantomime 
duet  in  three  parts:  1.  "Off  for  the  warpath" — a 
pantomime  of  the  men's  departure ;  2.  "Away  on 
the  warpath" — the  woman  waits,  prays  for  and 
by  making  "good  medicine"  promotes  her  brave's 
safe  return ;  3.  "Back  from  the  warpath"  in  which 
the  brave  returns,  is  welcomed,  describes  his  ex- 
ploits, and  both  do  a  dance  of  victory.  Obtained 
from  Chalif  Normal  School  of  Dancing,  163 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  price  $3.00. 

SUGGESTED  Music 

American  Indian  Folklore  Music  by  William 
Brewster  Humphrey.  This  is  a  collection  of  8 
songs,  carefully  selected  and  harmonized  from 
the  four  chief  collectors  of  Indian  music.  They 
tell  the  story  in  song  of  an  Indian  man's  life  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  An  explanatory  address 
entitled  "Indian's  Use  of  Song,"  is  included  mak- 
ing a  program  of  about  one  hour.  The  price  of 
the  collection  is  $.75  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  American  Indian  League,  927  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Indian  Action  Songs  by  Frances  Densmore. 
Collection  of  descriptive  songs  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  with  directions  for  pantomomic  repre- 
sentation in  schools  and  camp.  Also  suitable  for 
playground  children.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Com- 
pany. Price  $.25. 

Chippewa  Music  by  Frances  Densmore.  Col- 
lection of  200  Chippewa  airs.  The  book  is  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  music  but  as  the 
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airs  have  not  been  harmonized  it  is  not  im- 
mediately available  for  concert  purposes.  Ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Bulletin  45,  Washington,  D.  C.,  free  of  charge. 

The  North  American  Indian  Songs  by  Lieur- 
ance.  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1710  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  price  $1.50. 

Four  American  Indian  Songs  by  Charles  Wake- 
field  Cadman.  One  of  the  most  popular  sets  of 
Indian  songs  published.  Published  by  White- 
Smith  Music  Publishing  Co.,  13  East  17th  Street, 
New  York,  price  $1.00. 

From  Wigwam  and  Tepee  by  Charles  Wake- 
field  Cadman.  Published  by  White-Smith  Music 
Publishing  Co.  (address  above),  price  $1.00. 

Sunrise  Song,  The  Blanket,  Invocation  to  Sun 
God  and  a  number  of  other  Indian  songs  ar- 
ranged by  Carlos  Troyer  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  prices  range  from  $.30 
to  $.60  per  copy. 

FOR  THE  PIANO 

American  Indian  Melodies  by  Farwell.  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc.  Price  $1.50. 

Lyrics  from  the  Red  Men,  two  books,  by 
Harvey  Worthington  Loomis.  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 
Price  $1.50  each. 

PHONOGRAPH   RECORDS 

Ho  pi  and  His  Music-.  The  songs  of  the  Hopi 
are  reproduced  on  Gennett  records.  Each  record 
contains  two  songs  or  dances.  Records  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Star  Piano  Company,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana.  Price  $.75  each  or  $2.25  for  the 
set. 

THE  BOOK  SHELF 

The  American  Indians  and  Their  Music  by 
Frances  Densmore.  The  book  contains  chapters 
on  Indian  dances,  games,  arts  and  crafts,  cere- 
monies and  other  customs  and  history  of  the 
Indian,  also  the  words  and  music  to  eight  Indian 
Songs.  The  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  price  $2.00. 

Indian  Nights  by  G.  W 'aid o  Browne.  The 
stories  in  the  book  are  all  famous  legends  told 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  There  are 
twenty-five  stories,  each  chapter  a  story  in  itself 
and  yet  but  a  part  of  the  complete  narrative. 
Noble  and  Noble,  76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
price  $.85. 

The  Birch  Bark  Roll  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  The  twentieth  edition  of  the  manual  of 


The  Woodcraft  League  of  America,  Inc.  Con- 
tains traditional  Indian  songs,  dances,  ceremonials 
and  short  plays,  which  makes  the  book  of  great 
value  to  the  teacher  of  Indian  lore.  The  husking 
of  the  corn,  the  snake  dance,  peace  pipe  cere- 
monies will  be  especially  interesting  to  camp  di- 
rectors. The  price  is  $1.25  and  may  be  obtained 
from  The  Woodcraft  League  of  America,  Inc., 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York. 

Indian  material  from  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Secured  free  of  charge. 

Indian  Music,  Bulletin  19  (1923) 

Indian  and  Pioneer  Stories  for  Children,  Bul- 
letin 13  (1925) 

Indian  Religion,  Bulletin  7  (1922) 

Bibliography  of  Indian  Legends,  Bulletin  2 
(1924)  and  other  excellent  bulletins. 

Indian  Folk  Tales  by  Nixon-Roulet.  Collec- 
tion of  Indian  legends  which  will  be  interesting 
to  the  story  teller  in  camps  and  playgrounds. 
American  Book  Company,  100  Washington 
Square,  E.,  New  York  City.  Price  $.50. 


Where  Our  Raiding 
Games  Come  from     • 

A  most  careful  geographical  article  in  the  Geo- 
graphical Review  of  April,  1927,  tells  that  the 
normal  condition  of  the  Bedouins  is  still  perpetu- 
al raiding  and  fighting.  It  says  that  they  value 
a  raid  in  proportion  to  its  danger  and  that  they 
"consider  fighting  as  a  sport." 

Such  must  have  been  the  life  of  many  of  our 
ancestors  for  many  thousand  years,  and  (whether 
by  selection  or  the  inheritance  of  acquired  traits, 
or  by  whatever  the  biologists  finally  decide  is  the 
method  by  which  things  come  down  to  us)  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  inherited  love  and  desire  for  such 
experiences  that  is  expressed  in  all  our  raiding 
games.  JOSEPH  LEE. 
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The  recreation  executives  of  the  cities  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas  met  at  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
April  18  and  19,  under  the  auspices  of  the  P.  R. 
A.  A.  There  were  addresses  on  Rural  Recrea- 
tion by  Professor  Harold  D.  Meyer,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  on  Training  of  Rec- 
reation Executives  by  Miss  Mary  Coleman,  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  and  on 
Financing  of  Community  Recreation  by  Victor  S. 
Woodward,  of  the  Greensboro  Community  Chest. 
The  greater  part  of  the  conference  was  devoted 
entirely  to  discussion.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  was  a  meeting  at  which  the  delegates  told 
of  their  greatest  successes  and  most  dismal  fail- 
ures. The  conference  closed  with  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  training  play  leaders. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTION 

At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  New  York  City 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Miss  Jane 
M.  Hoey,  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Crime 
Commission,  spoke  on  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  as  outlined  in  the  studies  of  the 
Crime  Commission,  saying  that  law  breakers 
come  from  the  neighborhoods  where  crowding  is 
bad,  where  the  children  have  no  peace  or  quiet 
or  wholesome  recreation  within  their  own  homes, 
where  they  are  driven  to  the  lower  type  of  mo- 
tion picture  houses  for  recreation. 

"If  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere  we  must  have 
supervised  recreation.  Very  few  of  the  law 
breakers  have  ever  had  any  contact  with  settle- 
ments or  recreation  under  leadership.  These 
things  have  not  touched  their  lives." 

R.  K.  Atkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation,  said 
that  one  reason  why  we  have  been  slow  in  adopt- 
ing measures  in  delinquency  was  because  some 
people  believe  in  the  fundamental  "cussedness" 
of  humanity.  "We  cannot  say  there  is  a  single 
panacea.  We  have  not  found  it  in  social  work. 
Those  who  believe  in  recreation  do  not  think  that 
it  is  something  that  will  in  some  magic  way  clear 
up  every  situation.  Yet  there  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  in  wholesome  recreation  there  are  some 
of  the  environmental  factors  as  well  as  human 
factors  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 

"There  is  a  personal  side  to  this  question — that 
the  individual  who  commits  crimes  for  some  rea- 


son or  another  has  some  peculiarity  in  his  makeup 
that  keeps  him  from  playing  the  game.  He  has 
something  that  has  been  wrong  for  him  person- 
ally. One  man  interviewed  took  the  attitude, 
'Why  should  I  care,  what  responsibility  have 
I  to  society — to  other  people?'  He  then  went 
on  to  tell  of  a  childhood  that  had  lacked  many  of 
the  advantages  of  life.  One  reason  we  are  hear- 
ing so  much  about  crime  is  because  of  the  com- 
plexes of  our  civilization.  In  the  smaller  towns 
when  there  was  a  feebleminded  person,  there  was 
a  community  spirit  that  aided  him  all  through 
his  life.  With  the  physical  noises  of  a  big  city 
and  the  surrounding  influences  he  would  probably 
be  a  criminal, — he  would  go  all  to  pieces.  There 
are  a  great  many  normal  people  who  are  going  to 
rack  and  ruin  in  their  recreational  life.  You  will 
discover  this  is  a  very  potent  element  in  their  life. 
If  you  talk  to  the  young  people  in  the  industrial 
school  or  in  the  prison,  you  always  hear,  'I  got 
into  a  jam,'  'I  was  part  of  the  mob/  'there  was 
a  gang  of  us  fellows/ — all  intimating  that  it  was 
part  of  the  group  reaction  that  led  to  the  diffi- 
culty. We  forget  that  some  of  the  things  we  value 
and  foster  such  as  loyalty  can  work  also  to  un- 
wholesome ends.  A  boy  is  loyal  to  the  thing  that 
is  significant  to  his  own  gang. 

"If  a  boy  is  sent  to  an  industrial  school  he 
may  come  back  to  good  citizenship  and  he  may 
come  back  with  group  relations  to  those  with 
whom  he  has  associated  there.  If  the  boy  is  to 
be  helped  he  must  be  treated  right.  We  must  find 
group  relations  for  boys  and  girls  that  shall  be 
wholesome  and  uplifting  and  lead  to  right  citizen- 
ship. Almost  all  group  relations  are  established 
in  leisure  hours.  Nearly  all  our  group  relations 
are  social  relations  and  the  boys  and  girls  when 
they  have  the  urge  to  get  out  among  other  fel- 
lows, when  they  begin  to  want  to  assert  their  in- 
dividuality, want  to  join  something,  want  to  be 
one  of  the  group.  In  the  leisure  time  movement 
we  have  the  opportunity  for  the  setting  up  of 
these  groups  which  are  just  as  susceptible  to  in- 
telligent leadership  as  they  are  to  the  devastating 
influences  that  play  upon  them."  Mr.  Atkinson 
told  of  a  bond  salesman  who  agreed  to  go  over 
to  the  East  Side  and  take  charge  of  a  group  of 
16  boys.  Before  he  had  been  in  that  club  two 
months,  the  boys  were  imitating  his  neckties  and 
hats.  Boys  imitate  those  forces  that  are  within 
the  level  of  their  own  comprehension.  The  rea- 
son we  know  recreation  forces  are  operating  is 
the  rate  at  which  delinquency  is  cut  down.  Where- 
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ever  you  find  the  worst  conditions  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding ratio  of  delinquency. 

Mr.  Atkinson  told  of  a  spot  map  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  which  showed  that  the  delinquency 
area  corresponded  with  the  gang  area.  There 
were  certain  environmental  conditions  which  in- 
dicated boys  were  neglected.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  forces  that  can  be  put  into  opera- 
tion to  bring  about  a  decrease  in  delinquency  in- 
cluding public  recreation,  wider  use  of  school 
grounds  and  school  buildings  and  the  entire  pro- 
gram for  the  right  use  of  leisure. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE, 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

MEETING,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Some  of  the  outstanding  points  were  these : 

1.  The  strong  and  repeated  emphasis   (as  in 
other  recent  National  Education  Association  meet- 
ings)  upon  health,  including  inspection,  training 
in   health   habits,   food   values,  hygiene,   physical 
education  and  play.     Health  is  now  first  in  the 
list  of  five  or  six  great  objectives  in  education. 
(A  revolutionary  change  of  attitude.) 

2.  Eagerness  to  make  the  school  a  child  world, 
thus  forcing  adaptation  of  curriculum  to  fit  the 
child's   developmental   interests,   and   creation   of 
an  atmosphere  and  application  of  a  kind  of  tech- 
nique which  will  evoke  interest,  activity,  explora- 
ation   on    the   part    of    the    child.      Expressional 
activities,  therefore,  are  playing  a  more  and  more 
important  part  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

3.  The  still-raging  controversy  between  con- 
servatives and  progressives  as  to  "natural"  child 
interests  and  demands  of  society  upon  the  child 
(and  later,  the  adult) — which  is  more  important 
and  how  to  integrate  the  two  into  a  harmonious 
scheme  of  education.     The  middle  of  the  road 
men  say :  Expose  the  child  to  an  environment  of 
reality  in  such  way  as  to  touch  all  of  his  natural 
responses,   physical,   intellectual,    social,  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  and  you  will  get  a  really  educated 
human    being — provided,    in   addition,    you    keep 
warm  all  along  his  exploratory  eagerness.    There 
is  hope  then  that  he  will  go  on  through  life  doing 
the  same  thing,  i.  e.,  he  will  never  stop  growing. 
Evoke   is   the   great    word,    not    impose.      "The 
teacher  (as  a  task  master)  must  not  be  too  much 
in  the  way." 

4.  The  chorus  singing,  600  colored  high  school 
students,  under  leadership  of  Mrs.  Portia  Wash- 
ington Pittman,  daughter  of  the  late  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  800  white  grade  school  pupils — 
was  a  notable  feature.    Also,  the  orchestra  of  266 


high  school  students  recruited  through  competi- 
tion from  38  states.  They  played  in  masterly 
style — having  had  only  a  few  rehearsals  after 
coming  to  Dallas — under  leadership  of  Joseph 
E.  Maddy,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Ann  Arbor. 
Wm.  Norton,  of  Flint,  aided  him  and  led  a  se- 
lected number  of  the  players  at  another  concert. 

5.  The  special  meetings  of  the  Platoon,  or 
Work-Study-Play  group.  Their  new  association 
now  has  5,100  members,  has  just  issued  No.  1  of 
its  new  Quarterly.  There  are  740  Platoon 
Schools  in  the  United  States  (about  105  cities). 

This  division  was  as  enthusiastic  as  ever,  only 
more  so.  They  say  teachers  and  pupils  are  in- 
fected with  a  new  spirit  and  claim  that  these 
schools  are  actually  carrying  on  along  the  best 
progressive  educational  lines,  though  they  say  to 
each  other  that  they  must  beware  of  getting  into 
ruts,  that  they  must  be  ever  open  to  new  ideas, 
e.  g.,  as  to  what  extent  they  can  adopt  the  "indi- 
vidual advance  per  pupil"  principle,  in  vogue  in  a 
few  schools  now.  They  admit  that  among  the 
Work-Study-Play  schools  there  is  variation  as  to 
comprehensiveness  of  curriculum  and  as  to  per- 
fection of  technique — but  they  are  all  "on  their 
way." 

Much  is  made,  as  you  know,  of  auditorium 
activities  to  develop  initiative,  originality,  re- 
sourcefulness, appreciation,  naturalness,  cour- 
tesy, public  deportment,  social  knowledge,  com- 
munity mindedness,  and  to  discover  capacities  and 
talents. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  COMMUNITY  RECREATION 

SIXTH     DISTRICT,     INTERNATIONAL     OPTIMIST 

CLUBS'  CONVENTION,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

May  3,  1927 

Whereas,  the  demands  of  modern  civilization 
are  such  as  to  call  for  the  utmost  physical  vitality, 
abundant  nerve  reserves,  rightly  ordered  social 
attitude  and  staunch  character ;  and 

Whereas,  leaders  in  the  fields  of  physical  wel- 
fare, education  and  religion  agree  that  construc- 
tive play  and  recreation  are  powerful  means  for 
achieving  these  desirable  ends : 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  we  hereby  urge 
upon  Optimist  Clubs  in  this  District  that  they 
study  these  matters  with  a  view  to  securing  in 
all  our  public  schools  thorough  going  programs  of 
physical  education  and  in  our  communities  ade- 
quate municipal  systems  of  recreation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  ages,  such  systems  to  be  under  trained 
leadership  on  an  all  the  year  round  basis. 
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In  carrying  out  these  recommendations  we 
suggest  the  wisdom  of  drawing  upon  the  National 
Physical  Education  Service  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  and  upon 
the  21  years'  experience  of  that  Association  in 
promoting  Community  recreation,  for  counsel  and 
assistance. 

IDEALS  PRACTICALLY  WORKED  OUT 

Over  twelve  hundred  guests  sat  down  together 
in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  to  a  din- 
ner planned  by  Better  Times,  a  publication  issued 
to  report  the  news  of  fifteen  hundred  private  and 
public  agencies  working  to  improve  social  con- 
ditions. Professional  social  workers  of  the  city 
sat  side  by  side  with  those  who  serve  voluntarily 
and  with  those  who  assist  financially  in  carrying 
on  the  many  branches  of  the  work.  While  the 
speakers  who  addressed  the  gathering  referred 
largely  to  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  the  key- 
note of  their  remarks  might  well  be  termed 
"ideals  and  how  to  attain  them." 

This  audience  had  the  experience  of  meeting 
an  officer  of  the  law,  a  policeman  on  the  East 
Side  for  thirty-two  years,  a  patrolman,  rounds- 
man and  officer,  who  again  showed  his  courage 
by  appearing  before  so  large  an  audience  in  the 
role  of  public  speaker.  This  policeman  has  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  made  a  practical  contri- 
bution to  social  work  in  showing  the  way  to  help 
boys  to  keep  out  of  mischief.  John  F.  Sweeney, 
who  sold  papers  on  The  Bowery  when  six  years 
old,  said,  "I  have  been  a  policeman  all  my  life 
and  never  a  public  speaker  but  I  was  born  and 
bred  on  the  East  Side  and]  feel  that  I  am  fairly 
capable  of  saying  a  few  words  about  its  general 
operations."  He  recalled  the  East  Side  sixty 
years  ago  when  the  Irish  raised  families  of  "not 
less  than  eight  or  more  than  sixteen"  and  he  him- 
self was  the  eldest  of  eight. 

Mr.  Sweeney  became  a  member  of  the  police 
force  in  1885  and  in  those  days  it  used  to  be  the 
ambition  of  youths  to  go  on  the  Bowery  Saturday 
nights  to  wander  from  place  to  place  to  see  the 
fights.  There  were  as  many  as  300  arrests  in 
one  night,  all  classes,  principally  Irish.  He  said, 
"We  Irish  started  the  East  Side.  About  forty 
years  ago  the  Hebrews  started  in  and  we  started 
out.  Later  all  nationalities  came  in  and  it  was 
a  wonderful  place.  We  managed  to  live — I  am  a 
specimen  of  life  on  the  East  Side.  After  spend- 
ing all  my  life  on  the  East  Side  I  have  always 
had  a  human  touch  in  my  makeup." 


Officer  Sweeney  while  on  his  rounds  in  the 
district  noticed  that  many  young  boys  were  ar- 
rested and  compelled  to  serve  a  jail  sentence.  He 
said  then,  "If  ever  I  am  in  charge  I  will  do  some- 
thing about  it."  Later  when  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  precinct,  he  asked  for  the  records 
and  found  that  between  20  and  25  boys  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  17  years  of  age  were  arrested 
daily  from  causes  known  as  "juvenile  delin- 
quency." He  immediately  issued  an  order  to  the 
effect  that  "on  and  after  this  day  there  will  be 
no  juveniles  arrested  while  I  am  in  command  of 
this  precinct."  He  felt  that  the  matter  could  be 
taken  care  of  by  interesting  the  families  of  the 
neighborhood  in  their  children,  and  with  this  in 
mind  spoke  in  the  schools  and  other  auditoriums. 
The  day  he  began  to  speak  two  boys  about  eleven 
years  of  age  came  in  the  precinct  and  one  said, 
"I  heard  you  wanted  to  start  a  Boys'  Club."  The 
boy  was  asked  how  many  boys  he  could  have  there 
by  six  o'clock,  the  immediate  reply  was,  "I  can 
have  a  thousand."  The  other  boy  said,  "Five 
hundred  is  about  all  I  can  get."  These  boys  were 
told  to  come  at  six  o'clock  and  bring  twelve.  From 
this  beginning  the  organization  grew  until  it  num- 
bered 7,500  boys.  The  work  was  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  lasted  for  five  years 
when  the  men  of  the  precinct  tired  of  serving 
about  twenty  hours  a  day. 

Before  the  club  was  started  the  damage  to 
property  in  three  blocks  had  amounted  to  as  much 
as  $1,800  in  one  year.  During  the  fifth  year  of 
the  Club's  existence  it  was  down  to  $5.00.  They 
went  for  five  years  without  a  plate  glass  window 
being  broken  in  the  district.  "Because  of  the  in- 
struction and  opportunity  for  recreation  they  re- 
ceived, they  stopped  all  the  things  that  were  not 
good  for  them,"  Captain  Sweeney  said.  Many 
activities  were  planned  and  professional  games 
that  they  could  engage  in  were  organized. 

When  Mr.  Sweeney  was  retired  he  planned  to 
go  to  Long  Beach  and  live  the  rest  of  his  days. 
He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  when  he  was 
asked  to  serve  as  Chief  of  Police  and  was  glad 
to  accept  the  position.  They  now  have  a  Boys' 
Club  there  with  150  members  and  a  band  of  37 
pieces.  The  boys  had  been  smashing  all  the  win- 
dows in  Long  Beach  and  the  citizens  were  won- 
dering what  to  do  about  it,  and  now  all  that  is 
stopped.  His  parting  remark  was,  "The  big 
thing  in  this  country  today  is  to  take  care  of 
them  youngsters  and  prevent  our  future  crim- 
inals coming  along." 
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Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  founder  of  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  and  well  known  as  a  pioneer  social 
worker  in  New  York,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  age  takes  an  accounting  house  measurement 
of  what  has  been  done  and  at  the  same  time  has 
a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  human  element. 
She  spoke  of  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
employee — that  now  he  is  not  giving  so  much 
thought  to  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  but 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  better  ways  and  more  ways 
of  education,  of  enjoyment,  more  leisure  in  which 
to  have  a  better  home  and  conditions  for  his 
family.  She  spoke  also  of  the  attention  of  the 
public  health  field  being  turned  to  mental  hygiene 
and  the  study  of  the  individual  child  in  the  public 
school  system.  Many  evidences  of  poverty  have 
disappeared  and  family  budgets  now  provide  for 
play  and  for  going  out  in  the  country. 

Thomas  W.  Adams,  General  Director  of  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs 
and  a  city  planner  of  international  reputation, 
emphasized  the  need  for  city  planning  not  only 
as  a  necessity  for  providing  open  spaces  for  rec- 
reation purposes  but  as  an  economic  measure. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  should  look 
into  the  future  in  trying  to  better  conditions,  set 
an  ideal  and  then  work  to  attain  that  ideal.  Some 
may  think  that  the  city  planners  have  too  much  of 
an  idea  of  perfection  but  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture, he  said,  is  fundamentally  a  social  problem 
and  not  an  engineering  problem.  The  studies 
which  Mr.  Adams  and  his  associates  have  made 
of  New  York  and  its  environs  have  proved  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  locate  25,000,000  people 
within  a  radius  of  30  miles  from  City  Hall  with 
an  average  of  not  more  than  20  to  25  people  to 
an  acre  if  properly  distributed.  Statistics  sub- 
stantiate the  statement  that  land  values  increase 
when  park  and  recreation  areas  are  provided. 
The  only  reason  for  crowding  is  artificial,  due 
to  development  of  land  in  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Adams  urged  the  necessity  for  placing  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  responsible  for  certain 
duties  to  insist  on  having  their  rights.  Among 
these  rights  he  mentioned,  "There  should  be  play- 
grounds provided  at  part  cost  to  owners  of  the 
property, — from  those  who  derive  revenue  from 
the  property."  In  the  New  York  region  there 
is  an  area  of  83,000  acres  of  public  parks  and 
playgrounds  which  has  been  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years.  He  deplored  the  lack  of  available 
play  space  for  children  in  certain  sections  and 
said  that  if  all  the  available  playground  space 


in  some  localities  was  used  at  one  time  there 
would  be  just  room  enough  for  all  the  children  to 
stand  without  moving.  Some  of  the  children  play 
indoors,  the  majority  use  the  streets  for  play; 
the  penalty  for  many  of  them  is  death  and  for 
others  incentive  to  crime.  In  1925  there  were 
393  deaths  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  from  automobile  accidents.  Mr.  Adams  em- 
phatically said,  "Our  duty  is  to  stop  preaching 
to  the  children  until  we  have  given  them  facili- 
ties to  keep  off  the  street.  The  problem  of  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  street  can  only  be  met  by 
constructive  planning." 

Everywhere  the  question  arises,  "How  is  the 
cost  of  this  kind  of  thing  going  to  be  met?" 
Investigations  have  shown  that  it  does  not  mean 
spending  any  more  money — it  may  mean  saving 
hundreds  of  millions  spent  in  the  wrong  way. 
Studies  have  been  made  taking  into  consideration 
what  is  now  being  done  and  what  can  be  accom- 
plished during  the  next  50  years  if  wealth  can 
be  directed  to  the  social  needs.  Housing,  recrea- 
tion, ventilation  and  other  problems  are  being 
studied.  Among  the  natural  principles  followed 
are  to  regard  improvement  of  living  conditions, 
adequate  facilities  for  improvement  of  suburban 
development,  open  spaces  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds, and  the  need  of  more  space  for  a  larger 
population. 

Mr.  Adams  asserts  that  the  desired  results  can- 
not be  attained  unless  we  can  inspire  the  popular 
imagination.  We  must  inspire  the  people  to 
have  ideals  and  seek  to  attain  them.  Unless  you 
can  have  the  people  not  only  inspired  to  make 
the  city  something  better  than  it  is,  but  also  in- 
spired with  the  gift  of  love  of  the  city  much 
cannot  be  accomplished.  The  time  is  looked 
forward  to  when  New  York  will  have  a  dignified 
water  front  along  the  East  River,  surrounded 
with  park  areas  and  recreation  facilities.  The 
thought  constantly  in  mind  is  that  no  conditions 
are  satisfactory  where  children  do  not  have  space 
to  play  without  playing  on  the  crowded  traffic 
streets.  The  object  of  the  studies  being  conducted 
were  summed  up  in  the  statement,  "What  we  are 
trying  to  do  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
is  to  guide  development  along  lines  that  will  pro- 
mote greater  fortune  in  home  life." 


The  keynote  of  the  Conference  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Executives  o-f  Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio, 
held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  April  7th  to  9th, 
was  the  need  of  more  initiative  and  aggressive- 
ness on  the  part  of  recreation  officials  in  bringing 
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their  experience  and  their  knowledge  to  bear  upon 
the  community's  problems.  From  the  first  dis- 
cussion on  joint  activities  for  boys  and  girls  to 
the  last  on  responsibility  as  members  of  a  profes- 
sion, there  was  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
possibilities  of  leadership  in  the  community  were 
often  lost  through  absorption  in  immediate  activi- 
ties. The  need  of  such  leadership  in  city  planning, 
in  the  planning  of  school  facilities,  in  the  building 
up  of  interest  in  a  variety  of  games,  in  seeing  that 
only  athletics  suited  to  age  and  sex  were  played, 
in  extending  help  to  rural  communities  and  in 
being  the  channel  through  which  the  latest 
thoughts  and  practice  reached  the  community, 
were  all  stressed. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  Michigan 
Union,  a  most  comfortable  and  adequately  ap- 
pointed University  Club.  Four  sessions  were 
held — the  general  subjects  being  The  Year-round 
Functioning  of  a  Recreation  Department,  The 
Community  Center,  The  Playground  and  Our  Re- 
sponsibility. Fifteen  men  and  women  took  the 
lead  in  opening  the  discussions  on  subjects  pre- 
viously assigned  and  everyone  present  joined  in 
the  lively  give  and  take  of  ideas  that  followed.  On 
Friday  evening  an  informal  dinner  was  held  fol- 
lowed by  an  hour  or  two  of  games  led  by  different 
members  of  the  Conference,  thus  giving  the  group 
some  new  ideas  as  well  as  much  fun. 

Forty-two  men  and  women  were  present  at  one 
or  more  of  the  sessions  and  twenty  cities  were 
represented. 


From  twenty-five  to  thirty  people  attended  the 
conference  at  Milwaukee  for  the  cities  visited  by 
J.  R.  Batchelor.  A  subject  which  aroused  much 
interest  and  discussion  was  that  of  securing  the 
recognition  of  certain  standards  for  the  measure- 
ment of  skill  and  achievement  which  will  function 
in  bringing  about  interstate  competition  on  mass 
basis.  Among  other  topics  discussed  was  the 
procedure  found  most  successful  in  handling  large 
crowds.  The  conference  was  conducted  almost 
exclusively  on  discussion  basis. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  showing 
of  reels  taken  by  recreation  executives  with  mov- 
ing picture  machines.  It  was  stated  by  the  ex- 
ecutives who  had  used  machines  that  there  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  recreation  department  in 
owning  one. 


and  19,  for  the  district  of  which  A.  R.  Wellington 
of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  serves  as  district  representa- 
tive. "Sound  Recreation  Progress''  was  the  key 
note  of  the  conference  and  the  emphasis  was  on 
making  the  community  recreation  program  well 
balanced  without  stressing  any  one  activity  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  Dramatics  which  would 
create  opportunity  for  people  to  participate,  meth- 
ods of  conducting  playgrounds,  training  of  work- 
ers and  athletics  were  among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. 

On  March  31,  April  1  and  2,  representatives  of 
the  cities  visited  by  Harry  L.  Allen,  district  rep- 
resentative, P.  R.  A.  A.,  gathered  in  round  table 
conference  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  Such  subjects 
were  discussed  as  the  recreation  program ;  train- 
ing of  volunteer  workers ;  handcraf t ;  service 
bureaus ;  women's  and  girls'  activities  and  plan- 
ning playgrounds  for  beauty  and  service.  There 
was  play  night  for  the  delegates,  with  a  concert, 
one  act  play,  folk  dance  demonstration  and  social 
games. 


The  Epicurean  says:  "Take  into  your  life  as 
many  simple,  natural  pleasures  as  possible."  The 
Stoic  says :  "Keep  out  of  your  mind  all  cause  of 
anxiety  and  grief."  The  Platonist  says :  "Lift 
up  your  soul  above  the  dust  and  drudgery  of  daily 
life,  into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  perfect  and 
the  good."  The  Aristotelian  says :  "Organize 
your  life  by  clear  conception  of  the  end  for  which 
you  are  living,  seek  diligently  all  means  that  fur- 
ther this  end,  and  rigidly  exclude  all  that  would 
hinder  it  or  distract  you  from  it."  The  Christian 
says:  "Enlarge  your  spirit  to  include  the  inter- 
ests and  aims  of  all  the  persons  whom  your  life 
in  any  way  affects." — From  The  Teacher's  Phi- 
losophy in  and  out  of  School,  by  William  DeWitt 
Hyde. 

Quoted  by  The  Journal  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  March,  1927. 


Sixteen  cities  were  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence held  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  March  17,  18 


The  German  National  Commission  for  Phy- 
sical Education  has  just  conducted  a  convention 
that  shows  how  thoughtfully  Germany  is  preparing 
now  for  great  extension  in  physical  education 
work,  play  and  athletics.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 
Thursday,  June  23.  Morning,  general  meeting 

1.     The  necessity  of  adequate  facilities  because 
of  the  health  of  the  people 


A  Dustless  Sanitary  Playing  Surface 
Assured  by  Using  Solvay 

Each  year  finds  an  increasing  demand  for  the  use  of  Solvay  Flake 
Calcium  Chloride  for  providing  a  dustless,  smooth,  and  firm  surface  for 
children's  playgrounds. 

This  white,  ordorless,  flaky  material  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  and 
retains  it  on  the  playing  surface.  The  surface  is  kept  moist  and  therefore 
free  from  dust. 

Dust  is  unsanitary,  for  it  carries  many  germs  harmful  to  children,  as 
well  as  adults.  The  use  of 

SOLVAY 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

lays  the  dust,  and  has  a  decided  germicidal  action  which  has  attracted  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  harmless  to  clothing  and  playthings — 
will  not  track  or  stain  and  may  be  applied  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
use  of  the  playground. 

You  will  find  Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  a  real  economy  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  playgrounds  and  tennis  courts.  Anyone  can  apply 
Solvay — just  open  the  100-lb.  bag  or  375-lb.  drum  and  spread  the  material 
evenly  over  the  surface.  75  conveniently  located  shipping  points  assure 
you  prompt  service. 

Write  for  booklet  No.  1159 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Product*  Manufactured 
by    The    Solvay    Process    Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
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MITCHELL 

"BETTERBILT"  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


THE  BETTERBILT 
LINE  OF 

Merry  Whirls 
Swing  a  Rounds 
Swing  Bobs 
Pedo  Swings 
Settee  Swings 
Teeter-  To  tters 
Slides 

Water  Slides 
Frame  Swings 
Kiddie  Whirls 
Porch  Swings 
Lawn  Swings 
Horizontal 

Ladders 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  MERRY 
WHIRL 

accommodates 

1  or  50 

Children  at  a 

time  and  gives 

them   the  best  of 

exercise  all  the 

year  around. 

Safe,  strong  and 
neat  in  appearance. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.   11 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


1805  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN 


2.  The  necessity  of  such  facilities  for  educa- 

tional ends 

3.  Determining  principles  in  the  designing  of 

such  facilities 

Afternoon,  sectional  meetings 
2  P.  M. 

1.  The  designing  and  maintenance  of  the  fol- 

lowing:    running    tracks,     jumping    pits, 
throwing  and  putting  fields 

2.  Bicycle  tracks 

3.  Grand  stands,  gymnasiums,  athletic  halls. 
4  P.M. 

4.  Design  and  maintenance  of   fields  as   fol- 
lows :  football,  hockey,  tennis,  golf,  base- 
ball, and  playgrounds  for  children. 

5.  Problems  of  heating,  lighting  and  ventila- 

ation 

Friday,  June  24.     Morning,  sectional  meetings 
9  A.  M. 

6.  Tracks  for  sledding. 
11  A.  M. 

7.  Swimming  pools  for  summer  and  for  win- 
ter use 

8.  Boats  and  boat  houses 


3  P.  M. 

9.     Sport  parks,  trees,  shrubbery 

6  P.  M.     General  meeting 
10.     Financial  operations  involved 

Saturday,  June  25,  8  A.  M.  A  tour  embracing 
visits  to  the  following:  Post-stadium 
( erected  for  postal  employees),  General 
Park,  Playground  at  the  Lonesome  Pop- 
lar, German  Stadium,  Sport  Forum,  the 
Golf  Course  at  Wannsee,  Sports  Field  at 
Wannsee.  Gymnasium  and  the  Dominicus 
playground 

In  the  evening  a  special  visit  was  begun 
to  the  following  cities  that  offer  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  inspecting  the  best 
existing  facilities  for  play,  recreation  and 
sport. 

Sunday,  June  26  Dartmund,  Oberhausen,  Duis- 
berg 

Monday,  June  27    Dusseldorf,  Cologne 

Tuesday,  June  28    Frankfort  on  the  Main 

Wednesday,  June  29    Nurenberg 

Thursday,  June  30     Dresden  and  the  Jugenburg 

at  Hohenstein. 
TRANSLATION  BY  WILLIAM  A.  STECHER 
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Book   Reviews 

MUNICIPAL  INDEX,  1927.  American  City  Magazine,  443 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price,  $4.00 

This  year's  Municipal  Index  with  its  700  pages  and  18 
sections  on  municipal  activities  of  various  types  is  an 
even  more  ambitious  undertaking  than  last  year's.  There 
are  two  sections  of  special  interest  to  recreation  workers. 
One  has  to  do  with  swimming  pools  and  'bathing  places, 
and  presents  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  bathing 
places  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  and 
the  conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers.  The  mate- 
rial under  "Standards  for  Design,  Construction,  Equip- 
ment and  Operation"  contains  a  great  deal  of  practical 
information.  In  addition,  there  is  a  table  of  swimming 
pool  statistics. 

The  second  section  particularly  interesting  to  recreation 
executives  deals  with  parks,  playgrounds  and  public 
recreation  facilities,  and  in  tabulated  form  gives  the  name 
of  the  officials  in  charge,  the  number  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds, the  approximate  park  and  playground  acreage 
and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  facts. 

THE  HOUSE  WITHOUT  WINDOWS  AND  EEPERSIP'S  LIFE 
THERE.  By  Barbara  Newhall  Follett.  Published 
by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

The  book  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  child's 
creative  discontent ;  the  delicately  fanciful  story  of  a 
runaway  seeker's  journey  in  search  of  a  more  beautiful 
world.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  and  parents  for 
it  is  the  expression  of  a  child  who  has  never  gone  to 
school. 

GOOD  TIMES  FOR  BOYS.  By  William  Ralph  LaPorte. 
Published  by  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New 
York.  Price,  $.60 

Mr.  LaPorte  has  supplemented  his  book,  Recreational 
Leadership  of  Boys  with  this  little  manual  for  the  church 
recreation  leader  and  club  director.  It  deals  with  the 
practical  problems  of  organizing,  directing  and  managing 
classes,  athletic  contests  and  recreation  activities.  Most 
of  the  material  is  given  in  very  condensed  form,  but 
sources  of  additional  information  are  suggested. 

PLANNING  YOUR  PARTY.  By  Emily  Rose  Burt.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  Price, 
$2.00 

Suggestions  for  parties  of  every  possible  kind  will  'be 
found  in  this  book,  from  invitations  to  refreshments. 
Anniversary  parties  have  not  been  forgotten  and  there 
are  hints  for  treasure  hunts  as  well  as  special  day  parties 
and  similar  events. 

CHOOSING  THE  SCHOOL.  By  Eva  V.  B.  Hansl  and 
CHOOSING  THE  CAMP,  by  Helen  L.  Kaufmann.  Pub- 
lished by  Children,  The  Magazine  for  Parents,  353 
Fourth  Avenue.  Price,  lOc  each 

Here  are  two  helpful  pamphlets  which  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  parents.  The  catechism  which  appears  in  connec- 
tion with  each  pamphlet  suggests  some  very  searching 
questions  which  should  be  considered  in  making  a  decision 
regarding  school  and  camp  for  children. 

HANDWORK.  Published  by  the  Metropolitan  Federation 
of  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  71  W.  23rd  Street, 
New  York  City.  Price,  $2.25 

Directions  and  diagrams  are  given  in  this  compilation 
of  mimeographed  material  for  making  many  kinds  of 
toys,  favors  and  useful  articles.  The  suggested  arrange- 
ment of  projects  according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys  and 
girls  adds  to  its  value. 

In  addition  to  the  handcraft  material,  there  are  sug- 
gestions for  story  dramatization  and  information  on 
project  methods. 


Fool  Proof 


Over  seventy  years1  ex- 
perience in  the  making 
of  outdoor  water  de* 
vices  is  behind  the 
M  u  r  d  o  c  k  Outdoor 
Bubble  Font  for 

PARKS 

PLAYGROUNDS 
STREETS 


Write   for  handsome   booklet   "What  To   Know 
About   Outdoor   Drinking   Fountains." 


The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


INSTALL   READY   MADE 

HORSESHOE    COURTS 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventatiye.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Write 
for  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 

Duluth,    Minn.  DIAMOND  STAKES  AND 

STAKEHOLDERS 
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SPALDING 

JUKGIEGYM 


C,  hi  co pee,  Mass. 


The  Climbing  Structure 

Every  Playground 
Needs  One      ^ 


TREES  FOR  ROADSIDE  PLANTING.     Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 

1482,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Government 

Printing  Office.    Price,  $.10 

The  growing  interest  in  the  planting  and  conservation 
of  trees  makes  this  practical  pamphlet  particularly 
valuable.  The  material  falls  into  four  general  classes. 
Kinds  of  Trees  Suitable  for  the  Roadside ;  Regions  of 
Adaptability ;  Trees  for  Special  Purposes  and  Descrip- 
tions of  Roadside  Trees. 

VENTILATION  AND  HEALTH.     By  Thomas  D.  Wood  and 
Ethle    M.    Hendriksen.      Published   by    D.    Appleton 
and  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $2.00 
Fresh   air   and   good   ventilation    are   essential    to    the 
health  and  happiness  of  all.     Realizing  the  need   for  a 
wide  spread  understanding  of  the  new  and  most  effica- 
cious methods  of  ventilation,  the  authors  have  prepared 
in  this  book  a  workable  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
ventilation.      Written    in    understandable    language,    the 
general  leader  may  easily  grasp  these  new  theories  and 
the  method's  of  applying  them. 

HEALTH  SUPERVISION  AND  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF 
SCHOOLS.  By  Thomas  D.  Wood  and  Hugh  Grant 
Rowell.  Published  by  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price,  $7.50 

This  ambitious  volume  of  637  pages  for  the  physician, 
nurse  and  teacher  is  based  on  what  the  authors  believe 
to  be  the  eight  fundamental  aims  of  health  supervision 
in  schools.  Methods  of  examination  are  discussed  and 
various  standards  and  responsibilities  of  school  authori- 
ties in  their  relation  to  the  health  of  pupils  are  presented. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  performance  of  the  procedures 
in  the  school  and  their  relation  to  pupils,  homes,  health 
authorities  and  the  community  itself. 

SONGS   THE   PEOPLE    SING.      Publishers,    Harold   Dixon, 

Inc.,  New  York.     Price,  $.50 

Something  new  in  song  compilation  is  this  collection  of 
famous  songs  known  and  sung  the  world  over.  Piano 


accompaniment  is  given  for  the  songs  which  are  arranged 
for  either  instrumental  or  vocal  use.  There  are  ukulele 
diagrams  with  instructions  on  how  to  play  the  ukulele. 

SOCCER  FOR  WOMEN.     Official  Soccer  Guide  of  the  Na- 
tional    Committee    on    Women's    Athletics    of    the 
A.  P.  E.  A.  No.  116  R,  Spalding's  Athletic  Library. 
Published  by  the  American  Sports  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 45  Rose  Street,  New  York,  Price,  $.25 
The  American  Sports  Publishing  Company  is  this  year 
trying  the  experiment  of  publishing  as  a  special  handbook 
the  report  of  the  Soccer  Committee  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics  for  Women  and  Girls.     It  is  believed 
that  the  growing  interest  in  soccer  for  girls  will  justify 
this  experiment.     Everything  possible  has  been  done  to 
make  the  book  useful  and  helpful.    In  addition  to  a  num- 
ber of  articles  on  the  subject  of  soccer  there  are  rules 
in  detachable  form  and  a  sheet  dealing  with  soccer  tech- 
nique which  may  also  be  taken  out  of  the  book  if  desired. 

GAMES  AND  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES.     Prepared  by  Frank  S. 

Marsh,    Westchester    County    Training    Course    for 

Recreation  Leaders.     Price,  $.25 

This  compilation  of  games  and  stunts  contains  leader- 
ship hints  and  description  of  relay  methods,  suggestions 
for  schedule  making  and  games  of  many  types — social, 
athletic,  tag  games,  relays,  races  and  similar  activities. 
Copies  of  the  booklet,  which  is  full  of  suggestions  for 
recreation  leaders,  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the 
Recreation  Commission,  Court  House  Annex,  White 
Plains,  New  York. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES.  By  Elmer  Harrison 
Wilds.  Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  Price,  $2.00 

The  increasing  recognition  of  the  educational  value  of 
the  "outside"  activities  of  school  children  makes  this 
latest  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  a  sig- 
nificant one.  The  book  presents  a  minimum  of  theory 
and  maximum  of  practical  suggestions.  Although  it 
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traces  the  development  of  extra-curricular  activities,  ex- 
plains the  theories  upon  which  a  sound  program  must  rest 
and  points  out  desirable  aims,  the  primary  purpose  is  to 
give  practicable  suggestions  based  on  actual  experience 
and  extensive  study  for  organizing,  supervising  and 
financing  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  schools. 

SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  BASEBALL  GUIDE — 1927.  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library  No.  100  x.  Published  by  American 
Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street,  New 
York  City.  Price,  35c 

The  handbook  contains  the  usual  averages  and  rosters 
for  the  National  and  American  Leagues ;  college  baseball 
records  and  schedules,  and  the  official  averages  of  Na- 
tional Association  Leagues  as  well  as  official  baseball 
rules,  explanatory  notes  and  "Knotty  Problems  An- 
swered" arranged  in  convenient  detachable  pocket  size. 

OFFICIAL  ATHLETIC  RULES  AND  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  AMA- 
TEUR ATHLETIC  UNION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 1927. 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library  No.  117R.  Published  by 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose 
Street,  New  York  City.  Price,  25c 

Combined  competition,  special  events,  swimming,  diving 
and  water  polo  rules,  boxing,  wrestling,  gymnastics, 
handball,  volley  ball,  squash  handball  and  similar  sports 
are  discussed,  and  much  general  information  given  on 
articles  of  alliance  with  groups  such  as  the  National  Ski 
Association. 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES.  By  Wilbur  P. 
Bowen,  M.  S.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  teach  the  technique  of 
handling  classes  in  physical  activities.  A  list  of  definite 
projects  to  be  worked  out  and  performed  by  the  students 
is  given.  Problems  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
activities  for  a  class  period  and  in  the  planning  of  activi- 
ties of  each  grade  for  a  school  year  are  included. 

MEASURING  MOTOR  ABILITY.  By  David  K.  Brace.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.00 

The  lack  of  any  scientific  measurement  of  motor  ability 
has  led  the  author  to  attack  the  problem  of  developing 
the  scale  of  motor  ability  tests  presented  in  this  book. 
The  statistical  procedures  used  in  developing  and  validat- 
ing the  scale  are  necessarily  included.  Certain  achieve- 
ment tests  in  athletic  game  skills  have  also  been  made  a 
part  of  the  book.  Complete  information  for  administering 
and  scoring  the  scale  tests  is  given. 

ENGLISH-CLASS  PLAYS  FOR  NEW  AMERICANS.  By  Emily 
M.  Gibson.  Published  by  The  Womans  Press,  New 
York.  Price  $1.25 

Increasingly  drama  is  being  used  in  the  education  of- 
ferred  the  foreign-born  in  American  customs  and  in 
helping  him  to  become  adjusted  to  the  new  world  about 
him.  This  very  grateful  book  not  only  contains  a  num- 
ber of  plays  for  holiday  occasions  and  general  use,  with 
a  few  tableaux,  but  offers  suggestions  for  the  technique 
of  producing  plays  with  foreign-born  adults  who  are 
learning  English.  The  book  is  intended  primarily  for 
work  with  women  and  children  though  a  few  plays  are 
presented  in  which  there  are  parts  for  men. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLAYS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  By  Virginia 
Olcott.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

"We  may  keep  on  learning  from  our  industrious  fore- 
fathers that  most  precious  gift  of  joyful,  creative  happi- 
ness and  add  their  rich  enthusiasm  to  our  own  efforts," 
says  the  author  in  her  foreword.  "To  teach  the  young 
people  to  appreciate  and  understand  this  creative  spirit 
in  handiwork  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  these  plays  are 
written."  Contributions  of  the  Old  World  to  our  cul- 
tural industries  form  the  motives  of  these  one  and  two 
act  dramas.  Charming  illustrations  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  book. 


Pastor  Stop  Watch 


(Fifth  Second) 
Endorsed  by  leading 
directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Time  your  rope 
climbing,  foot  and  swim- 
ming, potato  races,  box- 
ing rounds,  etc. 

Price   $7.50 

Write  today 

Sterling  Stop- Watch 
Co.,   M'f'r 

15  E.  26th  St. 
New    York   City 


Programs 

for  Qamps 


MAGIC    CASEMENTS    $1.25 

A  chronicle  rather  than  a  handbook  written 
out  of  many  counselors'  experience  in  work- 
ing out  programs  which  shall  open  magic 
casements  in  every  girl's  experience.  Devices 
which  have  been  used  to  determine  the  theme 
of  the  program  and  illuminating  notes  as 
to  why  and  how  special  programs  were 
planned  and  worked  out. 

Will  THE  WOMANS  PRESS  Send 

M 600  Lexington  Ave.,  Class  Plays 

New  York  at  $1.25 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,     Help     in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


For 
Women 


CHICAGO  NORMAL$CHOOL 

of  physical  [ducatfon 


Fully 
Accredited 


Training  in  all  branches  of  Physical  Education,  preparing  high 
school  graduates  to  become  Playground  Supervisors,  Directors  of  Phy- 
sical Education,  Dancing  Teachers,  Swimming  Instructors,  Camp  Coun- 
selors, etc  One-year  playground  course.  Two-year  diploma  and  three- 
year  B.  P.  E.  degree  courses.  For  catalog  address 
Frances  Musselman,  Principal,  Box  45,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  HEALTH  EDUCATION  PROCEDURE.  By  Kathleen  Wilkin- 
son Wootten.  Published  by  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Price,  $1.00 

The  material  in  this  book  has  been  collected  by  the 
author  during  eight  years'  experience  as  Director  of 
Health  Education  at  the  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women.  The  lesson  outlines  and  projects  offered  have 
been  tried  out  in  actual  practice  with  children.  There  are 
chapters  on  teachers'  personal  problems,  important  phases 
of  health  education  and  some  difficult  subjects  in  health 
education.  There  is  practical  material  to  be  found  in  a 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Whirl -Over  Swings 

ARE  MADE  IN   CHIGKASHA,   OKLA. 


and  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and    in    England.      Wherever    the 
Whirl-Over  Swing  is  installed  in  the 
playground,  that's  the  most  popular 
spot  in  the  playground.    Safety  is  one 
of  its  best  features,  no  chance  for  a 
child  to  fall  from  the  seat. 
The  use  of  the  Whirl- 
Over     Swing     is     very 
healthful  and  invigorat- 
ing for  children. 

Write  for  further  infor- 
mation and  list  of  users. 
A  wonderful  opportu- 
nity for  salesmen  and 
the  season  is  now  on. 

Whirl-Over  Swing  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

GHIGKASHA,OKLA. 


section  entitled  "Methods  and  Materials,"  and  in  Part  II 
courses  of  studies  for  the  different  grades. 

FIELD  AND  CAMP  NOTEBOOK.  By  Comstock  and  Vinal. 
Published  by  the  Comstock  Publishing  Company, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  Price  $1.50 

Fascinating  indeed  is  this  notebook  into  which  has 
been  compressed  a  vast  amount  of  nature  information 
and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Many  facts  are  given 
about  birds,  trees,  plants,  animals,  insects,  fishes  and 
stars.  There  is  a  section  on  camp  fires  and  camp  cookery, 
and  a  Nature  Guides'  Dictionary.  Professor  Vinal's 
nature  games  are  also  included.  The  notebook  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  new  sections  can  be  slipped  in.  It  is  an 
invaluable  guide  for  the  nature  lover. 

TECHNIQUE  IN  DRAMATIC  ART.     By  Halliam  Bosworth. 

Published  by   the   Macmillan   Company,   New   York. 

Price,  $3.50 

This  "delineation  of  the  art  of  acting  by  means  of  its 
underlying  principles  and  scientific  laws"  is  a  monograph 
on  theatre  art  of  the  kind  that  Little  Theatre  workers 
will  welcome.  It  is  a  careful  and  specific  treatment  of 
the  art  of  acting  sufficiently  detailed  to  give  the  amateur 
the  grounding  which  he  needs  if  he  desires  to  improve  his 
acting.  The  twenty-six  chapters  in  the  book  treat  virtu- 
ally every  phase  of  the  art,  including  the  use  of  the  voice, 
breathing,  posture,  stage  movements,  the  study  of  charac- 
ters, make-up  and  similar  matters. 

How  TO  PUT  ON  AN   AMATEUR   CIRCUS.     By   Fred   A. 

Hacker  and  Prescott  W.  Eames.     Published  by  T.  S. 

Denison  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price,  $1.75 
The  practical  information  the  amateur  circus  producer 
needs  is  to  be  found  in  this  booklet  which  gives  very 
explicit  directions  and  diagrams  for  constructing  animals 
and  paraphernalia  of  all  kinds,  and  practical  suggestions 
for  program  making.  The  suggestions  are  based  on 
practical  experience  in  many  towns. 
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Announcement 


W 


E  WISH  TO  INFORM  THE 
PUBLIC  THAT  ON  JUNE  FIRST 
WE  PURCHASED  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND INTERESTS  OF  THE 
F.  B.  ZIEG  MFG.  CO,  OF  FRED- 
RICKTOWN,  OHIO,  KNOWN  AS 
THE  "PARADISE"  LINE.  HERE- 
AFTER ALL  "PARADISE"  EQUIP- 
MENT WILL  BE  MANUFACTUR- 
ED TOGETHER  WITH  THE  "BET- 
TER  BILT"  LINE  BY  THE 
MITCHELL  MFG.  CO.  OF  MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

Send  for  Combined  Catalogues 


MITCHELL   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

180?   FOREST  HOME  AVE.,  MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

Branches 
Wichita,  Kansas 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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A  Novel  Method  of  Financing  Community 
Building. — Sterling-Rock  Falls,  Illinois,  has 
worked  out  an  interesting  method  of  financing  a 
community  building. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  building  and  site  will 
cost  $150,000.  The  fund  required  is  divided 
into  500  units  of  $300  each  which  are  offered  to 
citizens  to  be  paid  for  on  one  of  several  easy  pay- 
ment plans.  In  return  for  such  subscription  a 
citizen  receives  an  insurance  policy  from  a  well 
known  insurance  company  to  be  issued  on  his 
life,  or  on  the  life  of  someone  whom  he  may 
designate  and  in  whom  he  has  an  insurable  in- 
terest ;  said  policy  to  be  double  the  amount  of 
the  subscription  that  each  individual  makes.  The 
subscribers  are  also  to  receive  a  bond  executed 
by  the  proper  officers  of  the  city,  to  be  one  of 
a  series  aggregating  the  required  amount  for  the 
community  building;  said  bonds  to  be  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  the  community  building  prop- 
erty and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5%  per 
annum.  The  interest  due  on  the  bond  and  other 
similar  bonds  is  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  the 
premiums  on  the  policies  issued  to  the  various 
subscribers.  The  electors  of  Sterling  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote  a  tax  not  exceeding  ten  mills 
the  first  year  and  not  exceeding  two  mills  annu- 
ally thereafter,  authorized  by  law  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  these  bonds,  which  in  turn  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  insurance  premiums.  Then,  of  course, 
there  are  some  other  provisions  pertaining  par- 
ticularly to  the  insured  and  his  privileges  under 
the  policy. 

The  trustee  is  the  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
of  Sterling,  which  will  hold  all  policies  and  bonds 
in  trust  and  issue  Trustee's  certificates  to  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Voting  for  Playgrounds. — At  a  recent  elec- 
tion held  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  the  citi- 
zens voted  to  spend  $25,000  for  the  cities'  parks 
and  recreation.  A  feature  of  the  parade  held  on 


Election  Day  were  groups  of  children  in  costume 
carrying  banners  appealing  for  playgrounds. 
One  large  group  of  boys  dressed  in  stripes  car- 
ried a  large  banner  which  read,  "millions  for  jails 
but  not  one  cent  for  playgrounds."  Several  men 
decided  immediately  to  vote  for  the  tax  because 
of  that  one  feature. 

Allentown's  Bathing  Beach. — The  dedication 
of  the  new  public  bathing  beach  at  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  brought  out  large  numbers  of  en- 
thusiastic citizens  who  packed  the  pavilion  and 
crowded  about  it.  A  splendid  boys'  band  added 
to  the  festivity  of  the  occasion. 

To  make  the  beach  possible  the  Lions'  Club 
gave  $2,000  and  the  city  an  equal  amount.  The 
concrete  landing  pier  was  constructed  with  its 
sloping  floor  projecting  into  the  river. 

Massachusetts  Cities  Acquire  New  Play 
Areas. — Hanson,  Mass.,  recently  dedicated  its 
nine-acre  memorial  athletic  field,  the  gift  of  the 
late  Arthur  C.  Sampson.  The  gift  was  made  in 
honor  of  Hanson's  veterans. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Thomas  Barnes,  one  of  Waltham's  great  out-of- 
door  areas  will  soon  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  thirty-three  acres  of  wooded  hills  and  dales. 

Prevention  Imperative. — To  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  in  the  growth  of  committed  insane 
in  the  State  of  New  York  means  a  new  $12,- 
500,000  hospital  every  three  years.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Governor  Smith  and  other  leaders 
in  our  states  and  cities  strongly  favor  spending 
state  and  local  money  for  health-giving  recreation 
which  shall  preserve  sanity  in  these  days  of  rush 
and  heavy  mental  strain? 

The  Only  Organization  of  Its  Kind! — A 
Trolley  Glee  Club  made  up  of  commuters  from 
Clifton,  Braddock  and  other  communities  whose 
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residents  are  engaged  in  business  in  Frederick 
is  believed  to  be  the  "only  Glee  Club  of  its  kind." 

The  club  had  its  inception  about  a  year  ago, 
according  to  the  Frederick  News  of  June  21st, 
when  several  musically  inclined  commuters  each 
morning  gathered  in  the  rear  of  the  car  and 
started  to  sing.  The  music  was  infectious,  as  was 
the  bubbling  good  humor  resulting  from  it.  To- 
day there  is  organized  singing  on  that  same  trol- 
ley under  the  leadership  of  Robert  A.  Kemp,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Maryland,  who  was  responsible  for  start- 
ing the  singing. 

At  the  beginning  Mr.  Kemp  purchased  and 
supplied  each  of  the  commuters  with  a  book  con- 
taining a  number  of  well-known  and  popular 
songs.  The  club  has  now  outgrown  its  manual, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  Kemp  has  procured  a 
more  elaborate  song  book. 

Each  morning  every  person  on  the  trolley, 
whether  a  daily  commuter  or  a  stranger  who 
happens  to  be  a  passenger,  is  supplied  with  a 
song  book.  Not  only  do  the  commuters  enjoy 
the  singing,  which  breaks  the  monotony  of  the 
daily  ride,  but  the  exercise  in  harmony  has  been 
conducive  to  good  spirits  and  to  creating  an  un- 
usually congenial  fellowship  among  all  on  board. 

Wandering  Play  Leaders. — In  the  Hyde 
Park  District  of  Chicago,  in  and  about  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  there  is  only  one  playground. 
Realizing  the  need  of  leadership,  the  parents  of 
the  section  arranged  a  meeting,  inviting  C.  H. 
English,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation, 
to  discuss  with  them  what  might  be  done  to  meet 
the  situation.  Much  interest  was  shown  and  the 
parents  decided  to  take  immediate  steps  to  pro- 
vide play  under  leadership.  Eight  sites  were 
found  in  vacant  lots,  on  the  university  campus, 
streets  and  similar  places  so  located  that  no  child 
would  be  obliged  to  go  more  than  four  blocks  to 
find  a  play  center  with  leadership.  The  parents 
organized  themselves  into  a  corporate  body  and 
raised  $1,000,  by  selling  $1.00  shares.  Two  play 
leaders,  a  man  and  a  woman,  have  been  employed, 
who  will  go  to  all  the  sites  selected  at  certain 
periods  each  day.  A  ten-week  program  has  been 
mapped  out.  Junior  leaders  will  carry  on  activi- 
ties while  the  play  leader  is  absent. 

The  idea  is  spreading  so  that  now  other  sec- 
tions in  the  city  are  looking  with  interest  on  the 
experiment  and  planning  to  employ  the  same 
methods  in  other  neighborhoods  this  summer  or 
next  year. 


The  Picnic  Kit. — John  H.  Chase,  supervisor 
of  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Playground  Associa- 
tion, writes  that  the  Association  is  sending  out 
letters  to  all  Sunday  School  superintendents  in 
the  city  telling  of  the  picnic  kit  available.  In 
the  letter  the  Association  outlines  the  material 
available — indoor  baseballs,  bats,  horse  shoes, 
volley  ball,  a  croquet  set,  bean  ball,  and  similar 
supplies — and  invites  the  use  of  the  material. 
The  Association  asks  a  deposit  of  $2.00,  which 
is  returned  if  the  equipment  is  sent  back  the  next 
day. 

National  Picture  Week. — To  increase  the 
love  of  good  pictures  is  the  purpose  of  National 
Picture  Week  which  will  be  observed  from  Octo- 
ber 10th  to  20th  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Art  Bureau,  166  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago.  This  is  the  period  observed  annually  by 
schools,  clubs  and  art  organizations  for  focusing 
attention  on  the  beauty  and  charm  of  good  pic- 
tures. Arrangements  are  being  made  with  art 
stores  in  all  cities  to  cooperate  with  school  and 
club  authorities  in  planning  picture  programs, 
showing  pictures  as  widely  as  possible  and  organ- 
izing local  public  school  art  societies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  pic- 
tures for  schools. 

Leaflets  and  suggestions  for  a  picture  study 
course  with  an  outline  for  a  National  Picture 
Week  program  will  be  sent  on  request  by  the 
Art  Bureau. 

Playground  Volunteers. — In  East  Chicago, 
Indiana,  is  an  organization  of  Slovak  young  men 
known  as  the  Slovak  Athletic  Club,  which  is  be- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Recreation  Department.  It 
is  doing  very  effective  work  in  providing  volun- 
teer leaders  on  playgrounds  and  in  athletics  for 
the  Slavic  children.  A  Polish  Athletic  Club  of 
young  men  with  twenty-five  members  is  doing 
practically  the  same  thing  for  the  Polish  chil- 
dren. 

Equal  Rights! — The  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion, of  Waco,  Texas,  has  formed  a  club  of  girls 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  which  corresponds  to 
the  Knot  Hole  Gang  for  boys.  Members  of  the 
club  will  have  the  same  privilege  in  regard 
to  seeing  baseball  games  which  is  accorded  the 
boys.  The  girls  will  attend  the  games  in  a  body 
sitting  in  a  specially  reserved  section  with  a  chap- 
eron in  charge. 

The  club  is  known  as  the  "Rectopt  Club,"  a 
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named  derived  by  Mr.  Oliver,  superintendent  of 
recreation  from  "Recreation  Department." 

Outline  for  a  "Master"  Community  Survey. 
—The  Civic  Development  Department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  issued  an  outline  for  a 
community  survey,  which  it  is  hoped  will  suggest 
methods  of  assistance  to  communities  seeking 
facts  to  provide  a  basis  for  constructive  cam- 
paigns. 

The  outline  is  based  on  surveys  in  many  cities. 
It  attempts  to  give  the  common  denominators 
which  indicate  the  information  that  every  city 
should  get  and  keep  up-to-date  about  itself. 

In  his  introduction,  John  Ihlder,  manager  of 
the  Civic  Development  Department,  makes  the 
following  statements  about  surveys : 

"A  survey,"  he  says,  "is  a  living  growing 
thing  which  should  be  continuously  used  and 
which  while  being  used  should  be  changed  and 
modified  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

"No  survey  once  made  is  good  for  all  time.  It 
must  be  kept  up-to-date. 

"No  survey  outline  exactly  fits  every  city  or  is 
good  for  any  city  indefinitely ;  it  must  be  adapted 
to  local  conditions  and  to  changing  conditions." 

New  Americans'  Guide  to  Citizenship. — 
The  blue  booklet  prepared  for  use  in  the  High- 
land Park,  Michigan,  Public  School  Evening 
Classes  by  G.  R.  Malone  stands  out  from  like 
pamphlets  because  of  the  emotional  quality  shin- 
ing through  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  dry  facts 
carry  a  patriotic  thrill  but  Mr.  Malone,  for  many 
years  teacher  of  naturalization  classes,  has  appar- 
ently never  lost  the  sense  of  his  high  mission. 

A  Wild  Flower  Contest. — The  Samuel  Fes- 
senden  Clarke  Wild  Flower  Prize  Competition 
for  1927  has  been  announced.  This  contest,  in- 
augurated during  the  summers  of  1924,  '25,  and 
'26  in  a  number  of  boys'  and  girls'  camps  in  sev- 
eral states,  proved  so  gratifying  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  plans.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  "inspire  young  people  with  a  love  for  the 
open  and  of  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  to  increase  their  powers  of  observation 
and  to  establish  lasting  friendships  among  the 
flowers  that  may  become  a  source  of  pleasure  in- 
creasing with  the  years.  The  aim  is  toward  intelli- 
gent conservation  especially  of  rare  and  fast  dis- 
appearing species." 


Definite  information  about  the  competition  may 
be  obtained  from  The  Samuel  Fessenden  Clarke 
Wild  Flower  Prize  Competition  Fund,  Newboro, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Outdoor  Recreation  for  Employed  Work- 
ers.— The  May,  1927,  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  of  the  United  States  Department  of  La- 
bor contains  the  report  of  a  study  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  show  as  far  as  pos- 
sible what  is  being  done  to  provide  recreation  for 
industrial  workers ;  the  response  made  by  em- 
ployees to  attempt  to  furnish  them  with  facilities 
for  recreation  and  the  particular  lines  along  which 
such  work  may  be  developed.  The  study  in- 
cluded 430  companies,  the  majority  of  which  em- 
ploy more  than  300  employees  and  many  of  them 
many  thousands.  Three  hundred  and  nineteen 
companies  with  approximately  1,300,000  em- 
ployees reported  providing  facilities  for  various 
forms  of  athletics  or  other  kinds  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation. Of  the  different  outdoor  sports  baseball 
was  reported  to  be  the  most  popular  game.  Other 
outdoor  sports  included  football,  outdoor  basket- 
ball, rival  teams,  quoits,  tennis  and  golf,  ice 
hockey  and  field  hockey,  picnics  and  outings, 
country  clubs,  and  summer  camps. 

A  Nature  Lore  and  Educational  Tour. — 
Fifty  boys  from  the  Downtown  Boys'  Club  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  of  which  W.  E.  Dillon  is 
secretary  in  May  enjoyed  a  nature  lore  and  edu- 
cational tour  of  which  Niagara  Falls  was  the  des- 
tination. The  boys,  who  traveled  for  nine  days  in 
automobile  trucks,  were  guests  of  various  organi- 
zations throughout  the  trip,  and  except  for  three 
nights  when  they  stopped  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
camped  along  the  road.  In  Binghamton  they 
were  given  a  dinner  by  the  Endicott  Johnson  Shoe 
Company.  All  kinds  of  nature  activities  were 
conducted  along  the  way  and  each  night  there 
was  a  camp  fire  with  a  program. 

Detroit's    Eleventh    Annual    Report. — The 

1926  report  of  the  Detroit  Department  of  Recre- 
ation contains  as  its  first  section  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  News  of  June  27,  1926, 
in  which  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Arthur  tells  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  recreation  movement  in  Detroit 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
struggle  of  the  local  council  of  women,  of  which 
Mrs.  Arthur  was  chairman,  to  establish  a  play- 
ground on  the  old  city  reservoir,  where  "goats, 
geese,  dogs  and  children  swarmed  over  the 
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humus,  dumps  and  puddles."  Refused  permis- 
sion by  the  city,  the  Council  appealed  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  secured  the  use  of  the  school 
ground,  and  Detroit's  first  playground  was  estab- 
lished. 
i 

r. 

Leisure  Time  Facilities  in  German  Hous- 
ing.— August  Heckscher,  returning  from  a  sur- 
vey of  housing  conditions  in  Europe,  remarks  that 
in  Frankfort,  Germany,  the  tenements  are  con- 
structed so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  sunlight ; 
the  buildings  so  as  to  form  an  open  square.  Flat 
roofs  are  utilized  for  gardens  and  playgrounds. 
In  the  larger  inner  courts  there  are  wading  pools, 
vegetable  gardens  and  open  playgrounds,  kinder- 
gartens and  community  centers. 

Apologies  to  Mr.  Beach! — The  name  of  the 
sculptor  of  the  beautiful  figure  which  graced  the 
May  PLAYGROUND  as  frontispiece  was  omitted 
from  the  caption.  Chester  A.  Beach  served  both 
beauty  and  play  by  creating  the  statue  commem- 
orating the  founding  of  the  Greek  games  at  Bar- 
nard College. 

An  Athletic  Field  Made  Possible  by  Vol- 
unteers.— Free  labor  to  the  amount  of  $1400  was 
given  recently  to  the  town  of  Conway,  New 
Hampshire,  when  more  than  250  men  with 
shovels  and  picks  started  work  on  the  new  ath- 
letic field.  About  40  teams  and  trucks  were  used 
in  grading  and  clearing  work  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  work  it  was  estimated  that  one-half  of 
the  project  had  been  completed.  The  town  is  now 
in  a  position  to  finish  the  work  within  a  month. 
"The  democratic  spirit  of  the  day,"  says  the  paper 
reporting  the  enterprise,  "found  its  way  into  the 
churches,  for  the  Catholics,  Congregationalists 
and  Methodists  joined  together  to  provide  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  for  all  volunteer  workers." 

The  tract  of  land  which  is  being  converted  into 
an  athletic  field  was  presented  to  the  town  by  the 
Kennett  family. 

A  Swimming  Pool  for  Walpole. — Philip  R. 
Allen,  vice-president  of  the  firm  of  Bird  &  Son, 
Inc.,  has  presented  to  the  town  of  Walpole,  Mass., 
as  a  gift  of  his  firm  a  new  swimming  pool  located 
at  Memorial  Park.  The  pool  was  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  town  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen. 

Elmira's  New  Municipal  Swimming  Pool. 
— On  June  25th  Elmira's  municipal  swimming 


pool  was  opened  with  a  program  of  speaking  and 
music,  the  new  Community  Boys'  Band  taking  a 
prominent  part.  The  dedication  of  the  pool  rep- 
resented the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Lions'  Club,  sponsors  for  the  project,  and  the 
common  council  whose  support  made  it  possible. 
More  than  500  lockers  have  been  installed  in  con- 
nection with  the  pool,  which  is  a  Bintz,  and  there 
are  several  shower  rooms. 

The  pool  will  be  operated  on  the  following 
basis:  10  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  free  to  children;  1 
P.  M.  to  10  P.  M.— adults  fifteen  cents;  children 
five  cents,  exclusive  of  soap  and  towel  fees.  The 
pool  will  be  opened  Sundays,  but  closed  during 
one  day  of  the  week. 

From   Ice    Pond   to   Swimming   Pool. — De 

Kalb,  Illinois,  has  a  swimming  pool  with  an  inter- 
esting history.  The  pool,  originally  an  ice  pond 
with  an  ice  house  at  one  end,  was  constructed 
with  concrete  wall  and  floor  with  finish  coat  of 
cement.  The  ice  company  had  sunk  an  artesian 
well  from  which  water  was  pumped  to  fill  the 
pool  and  there  was  also  a  connection  from  the 
creek  with  facilities  for  pumping  water  from  it 
into  the  pool.  After  an  artificial  ice  plant  had 
been  put  into  service,  the  ice  company  ceased  to 
use  the  tank  for  freezing  ice  and  sold  the  property 
including  the  pond,  and  ice  houses  to  the  Kiwanis 
Club.  The  club  sold  off  some  of  the  old  buildings 
and  used  the  money  for  improvements,  but  soon 
after  securing  the  property  they  turned  it  over  to 
the  city  to  be  handled  by  a  committee  chosen  from 
the  various  organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Elks' 
Club,  high  school  and  city  schools.  This  com- 
mittee raised  through  subscriptions  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  pool  and  improvements.  At 
one  end  of  the  pool  they  fixed  a  false  bottom 
wrhich  made  the  water  shallow  enough  for  small 
children  to  play  in.  A  diving  board  was  installed 
and  bath  houses  arranged  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  pool,  the 
athletic  teacher  of  the  high  school  was  placed  in 
charge  with  an  assistant.  Then  salaries  were  paid 
largely  by  the  high  school  and  city  school  boards. 
The  pool  was  opened  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
boys  and  girls  during  the  summer  and  no  fees 
were  charged.  Adults  making  use  of  the  pool 
paid  25c  admission. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  organization  of  • 
a  park  district  and  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished the  pool  will  be  turned  over  to  it  for  ad- 
ministration. 
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At    the    "Little    Lattice"    Playhouse. — The 

Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment has  established  a  Little  Lattice  Playhouse 
where  the  children  of  the  playgrounds  will  give 
biweekly  entertainments  under  the  direction  of 
the  Drama  and  Pageantry  Division.  At  the  first 
matinee  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  Yosemite 
Playground  gave  The  Enchanted  Garden,  the 
gypsy  storyteller  told  a  number  of  charming  tales, 
the  Pecan  Playground  children  danced  a  minuet, 
acrobatic  clowns  from  the  recreation  center  cav- 
orted, and  music  was  provided  by  a  playground 
orchestra. 

Pageantry  Delights  Large  Audience. — In 
connection  with  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
Pasadena  High  School,  a  pageant  was  presented 
at  Rose  Bowl  entitled  "Springtime  and  Youth," 
described  by  a  spectator  as  a  riot  of  color  and  a 
harmony  of  music  and  good  rhythm.  Approxi- 
mately 45,000  people  attended.  The  Women's 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles  provided 
the  music. 

"How  much  finer  it  is  to  have  the  graduate  re- 
member an  event  of  this  character,"  writes  one 
of  the  attendants  at  the  pageant,  "than  the  old 
stereotype,  stiff  and  formal  exercises." 

A    Municipal    Auditorium   at    Pasadena. — 

With  her  new  public  library  in  use  and  the  city 
hall  nearing  completion,  Pasadena  is  now  turning 
her  attention  to  the  next  unit  in  her  beautiful  civic 
center — the  municipal  auditorium.  The  design  of 
the  building,  which  is  described  as  a  modernized 
form  of  Italian  Renaissance,  includes  two  sepa- 
rate divisions.  The  first  is  a  flat-floor  or  exhibi- 
tion hall,  150  feet  by  185  feet,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  5,800  and  provided  with  balcony. 
The  second  has  an  auditorium  with  inclined  floor, 
stage  and  balcony,  seating  3,000.  The  plans  also 
provide  for  a  small  lecture,  concert  and  social 
hall,  seating  450.  The  third  floor  contains  eight 
separate  committee  rooms.  Other  features  in- 
clude a  plaza  in  front  of  the  building  and  a  stage 
36  feet  by  88  feet,  a  projecting  room  for  motion 
pictures,  dressing  rooms  and  all  the  accessories 
of  the  stage. 

"An  auditorium,"  states  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  "will  give  us  a  splendid 
community  meeting  place,  an  open  forum,  a  mod- 
ern adaptation  of  the  old  town  hall,  a  place  where 
we  may  get  together,  talk  things  over  and  reach 
intelligent  decisions  based  on  open  discussion.  It 


will  give  us  a  place  where  famous  musicians  and 
noted  lecturers  may  appear  before  large  audiences 
at  moderate  prices.  It  will  give  us  a  place  in  which 
to  hold  community  events  of  wide  variety — a 
community  recreation  center,  where  everybody 
may  go  for  enlightenment  and  amusement." 

Palo  Alto  Recreation  Center. — Palo  Alto 
has  a  municipal  recreation  center  including  a 
beautiful  bungalow  type  recreation  building  with 
spacious  lobby,  many  club  rooms,  a  branch  library 
and  similar  facilities.  There  are  also  major 
sports  fields  for  soccer  and  baseball,  three  con- 
crete tennis  courts,  a  well  planned  children's  play- 
ground and  a  small  picnicking  area. 

A  number  of  the  features  of  the  center  are 
self-supporting.  The  expenses  of  the  Commu- 
nity Athletic  Association,  for  example  were  $1,- 
303.21,  the  receipts  $1,518.73;  May  festival  ex- 
penses were  $127.90;  the  receipts  $381.16.  A  fee 
of  $1.25  was  charged  for  the  art  classes  for  chil- 
dren eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  Com- 
munity dances  are  nearly  self-sustaining. 

A  Recreation  Department  Broadcasts  Mu- 
sic.— Approximately  every  two  weeks,  during 
the  dinner  hour,  the  Department  of  Public  Recre- 
ation of  Orlando,  Florida,  broadcasts  a  program 
of  music  over  station  WOCB.  The  program  in- 
cludes selections  from  such  composers  as  Rach- 
maninoff, Massenet,  Brahms,  Offenbach  and  Bizet. 


BARBER  SHOP  QUARTETTE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Young  America  Builds  Airplanes 


The  spirit  of  "we"  that  bore  Colonel  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  and  his  plane  across  the  Atlantic 
animates  young  America  on  playgrounds  through- 
out the  country  this  summer.  For  with  wood 
and  wire  and  rubber  the  second  half  of  many 
"we's"  is  finding  form  under  the  painstaking 
fingers  of  playground  craftsmen,  who  view  their 
handiwork  with  the  same  pride  and  affection  that 
Colonel  Lindbergh  has  for  his  "Spirit  of  St. 
Louis."  And  it  is  certain  that  "my  plane"  rather 
than  "I"  will  win  the  contests  at  the  National 
Recreation  Congress  next  October. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  is  associate  chairman  of  the 
National  Playground  Miniature  Aircraft  Tourna- 
ment, conducted  by  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  are  Orville  Wright,  chairman ;  Por- 
ter Adams,  president  of  the  National  Aeronauti- 
cal Association  of  the  U.  S.  A. ;  F.  Trubee  Davi- 
son,  assistant  secretary  for  aeronautics,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce ;  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt ; 
Edward  P.  Warner,  assistant  secretary  for  aero- 
nautics, Navy  Department. 

Boys  and  girls  up  to  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
who  attend  the  playgrounds  of  communities  in 
the  United  States,  are  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
tournament.  There  are  two  classes  of  competi- 
tors: 

1.  Junior — those  who  on  September  30,  1927, 
shall  have  not  yet  attained  the  sixteenth  birthday. 

2.  Senior — those  who  on  September  30,  1927, 
shall  have  passed  the  sixteenth  birthday  and  not 
yet  attained  the  twenty-first  birthday. 

All  planes  must  be  made  and  operated  by  the 
contestant. 

The  making  of  model  airplanes  has  been  a 
handcraft  project  on  playgrounds  in  a  number 
of  cities.  To  build  a  plane  that  will  fly  is  no. 
small  feat  of  craftsmanship,  but  playground  boys 
have  proved  that  they  can  do  it.  The  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  the  recent  epochal  flights  now  extends 
this  interest  in  airplane  building  from  a  few  to 
many  young  artisans. 

The  National  Committee  anticipates  that  the 
contest  will  greatly  stimulate  originality  and  in- 
vention in  the  construction  of  aircraft.  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  wiring  acceptance  of  his  appointment 
on  the  committee,  said,  "I  hope  this  tournament 
will  help  crystallize  the  interest  of  the  younger 
generation  in  the  development  of  aviation." 

Said    Harry    F.    Guggenheim,  "I    think    your 
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plan  a  splendid  one.  The  encouragement  which 
you  propose  should  be  of  tremendous  value  in 
creating  air-mindedness,  which  is  most  essential 
for  the  future  progress  of  American  aviation." 

F.  Trubee  Davison  predicts,  "In  this  day  of 
Lindbergh's  great  achievement,  the  contest  ought 
to  stir  up  tremendous  interest  among  youngsters 
and  keep  them  thinking  about  aviation." 

The  first  step  in  the  tournament  will  be  the 
local  competitions,  to  be  held  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 5th.  The  results  of  these  competitions, 
entered  in  certified  reports  on  blank  forms  fur- 
nished by  the  National  Committee,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  by  5  P.  M.,  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  September  12th.  Announcements  of 
those  eligible  to  compete  in  the  national  finals  will 
be  made  by  the  National  Committee  on  or  before 
September  17th. 

To  administer  the  local  competitions  and  cer- 
tify the  local  records  each  community  from  which 
competitors  desire  to  enter  the  national  tourna- 
ment must  have  a  committee.  On  this  committee 
should  be  the  superintendent  or  director  of  play- 
grounds of  the  city,  or,  where  the  playgrounds 
are  administered  under  more  than  a  single  aus- 
pice, the  superintendent  or  director  of  each  sys- 
tem ;  the  president  or  one  of  the  vice  presidents 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  similar  organi- 
zation ;  editors  of  local  newspapers ;  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education;  the  president  or  vice 
president  of  the  local  aeronautical  society  or  sim- 
ilar official  or  a  local  flying  field  or  airport. 
Others  locally  desirable  may,  of  course,  be  added. 

Memphis  will  be  the  scene  of  the  national  tour- 
nament, to  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  8th,  the 
last  day  of  the  National  Recreation  Congress. 
Five  winners  (or  more  if  the  submitted  records 
from  local  competitions  are  so  close  as  to  justify 
this)  will  be  selected  to  fly  their  craft.  Not 
more  than  one  contestant  from  any  community 
can  be  entered  in  each  event  in  each  class  and 
competition.  Judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  will  have  authority  to  interpret 
the  rules,  to  decide  any  technical  question  which 
may  arise  and  is  not  covered  by  the  rules  pub- 
lished in  advance  and  to  make  new  rules,  if  neces- 
sary, to  cover  local  conditions  at  Memphis. 

Contestant  badges  will  be  given  to  all  who 
qualify  to  fly  at  Memphis,  and  to  all  who  having 
local  records  equalling  those  who  qualify  are  yet 
not  eligible  to  fly  at  Memphis  because  of  the  one 
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winner  per  event  per  city  rule.  At  Memphis, 
winners  in  each  event  will  score  five  points,  sec- 
onds four  points,  thirds  three  points,  fourths  two 
points,  and  fifths  one  point.  Suitable  awards 
will  be  given  the  winners,  and  a  grand  award  to 
the  contestant  scoring  the  largest  number  of  points 
in  each  class. 

In  addition,  an  award  will  be  made  to  the  city 
which  enters  in  the  actual  flights  of  its  local  con- 
test the  largest  number  of  different  contestants  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  city,  1920 
census. 

The  national  tournament  will  include  ten  events 
for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  competition.  Con- 
testants may  enter  both  gliders  and  motor-pro- 
pelled airplanes.  Some  events  are  for  planes 
driven  by  rubber  motors  and  hand  launched; 
some  for  planes  carrying  other  motor  power 
within  the  plane  itself;  others  for  commercial 
models  only.  In  certain  events,  planes  must  rise 
from  the  ground.  The  scoring  will  consider  the 
duration  and  distance  of  flights  and  weight  car- 
rying. 

There  will  be  three  flights  in  each  event.  The 
same  or  different  planes  may  be  used.  The  best 
flight  only  scores. 

In  addition  to  raw  material  for  their  planes, 
contestants  are  allowed  to  purchase  in  finished 
form  only  propellers,  bearings,  propeller  shaft  and 
small  metal  fittings.  The  commercial  models 
must  have  an  enclosed  fuselage  and  hollow  wings, 
and  must  be  generally  similar  in  appearance  to 
real  planes  in  commercial  or  military  use. 

Complete  information  on  the  tournament  may 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Committee  at  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  will  in- 
clude information  as  to  methods  of  registering 
competitors,  trial  flights,  previous  inspection  of 
planes,  and  methods  of  running  off  and  judging 
the  local  events,  also  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
determine  the  winners  upon  the  basis  of  origin- 
ality of  design,  beauty  of  construction,  and  "aero- 
batics," i.e.,  the  stunt  possibilities  of  the  aircraft. 

To  enhance  local  interest  it  is  suggested  that 
events  supplementary  to  those  to  be  decided  in 
the  finals  at  Memphis  be  added  to  the  local  pro- 
gram. Community  interest  and  participation  can 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  newspapers  and  civic 
clubs  and  any  clubs  interested  in  aviation  be  asked 
to  cooperate  in  the  local  tournaments. 

Through  the  contest  more  people  are  going  to 
realize  that  their  community's  playgrounds  are 
not  places  merely  for  idle  pastime,  but  educational 


centers  where  boys  and  girls  learn  to  work  under 
responsibility  and  complete  a  careful  job. 


Park  Progress  in  Various 
States 

Colonel  C.  A.  Simmons  of  San  Francisco  re- 
ported at  the  State  Parks  Conference  that  the 
legislature  has  authorized  a  central  state  park 
commission,  a  state  park  survey,  and  a  $6,000,000 
bond  issue,  besides  a  special  project  for  a  park  on 
Mount  Tamalpais,  north  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
Treasurer  E.  C.  Filley  of  the  Connecticut  Park 
and  Forest  Commission  reported  its  parks  in- 
creased from  32  to  37 ;  its  forests  from  10,000  to 
30,000  acres;  and  appropriations  of  $625,000. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  2nd,  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  told  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  authorities  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  counties  adjoining  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, toward  plans  for  parks  adjacent  to  the 
capital. 

P.  J.  Hoff master,  superintendent  of  state  parks 
in  Michigan,  said  his  state  holds  fifty-nine  state 
parks,  most  acquired  by  gift,  the  total  being  sec- 
ond only  to  New  York's.  Attendance  in  his  parks 
increased  from  220,000  in  1923  to  3,500,000  in 
1926. 

State  Forester  C.  P.  Wilber  of  New  Jersey 
told  of  plans  for  a  comprehensive  state  park  sur- 
vey. J.  C.  Goodman,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  chair- 
man of  the  state  parks  committee  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  of  plans  to  co- 
ordinate existing  state  park  agencies,  and  to  link 
up  areas  through  a  park  to  park  highway  system. 

E.  O.  Phippen,  secretary  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  told 
of  the  state's  interest  in  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park  project  and  of  plans  for  making  state  his- 
torical memorials  of  Virginia's  numerous  military 
and  historical  sites. 

Colonel  David  C.  Chapman,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  chairman  of  the  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  Association,  told  of  the  effort  of  Ten- 
nessee in  buying  80,000  acres  of  land  and  provid- 
ing $1,500,000  additional  and  of  North  Carolina, 
in  matching  this  with  a  $2,000,000  appropriation, 
to  acquire  the  land  for  this  national  preserve.  T. 
D.  Gray  of  West  Virginia  University  reported 
that  the  State  Park  and  Forestry  Commission  had 
been  continued  for  another  two  years  to  pursue 
plans  for  a  state  park  and  forest  system. 


Memphis  Has  Excellent  Recreation 

Program 


Memphis,  scene  of  the  Recreation  Congress 
October  3-7,  enjoys  a  lively  program  of  recrea- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  Robert  O'Brien.  The 
facilities  available  for  child  and  adult  play  in 
Memphis  include  15  playgrounds  for  white  chil- 
dren and  5  for  colored,  an  indoor  recreation  center 
for  each  of  the  two  racial  groups,  2  swimming 
pools,  3  golf  courses,  5  athletic  fields  19  tennis 
courts,  13  wading  pools,  5  dancing  places,  3  picnic 
grounds,  and  12  ball  fields. 

The  recreation  department's  report  for  1926 
shows  popular  use  of  these  facilities.  The  golf 
courses  had  an  attendance  of  162,271.  Five  hun- 
dred eighty-nine  permits  for  individual  games 
and  25  season  permits  were  issued  to  teams  for 
hard  baseball.  There  were  16  leagues  of  869 
players  in  playground  ball  exclusive  of  the  sum- 
mer playground  baseball  teams.  There  were  25 
basketball  leagues  and  964  players,  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  tennis  enrollment  was  more  than  72,- 
946.  Attendance  was  not  kept  on  some  of  the 
courts  until  August.  There  were  nearly  100,000 
admissions  to  the  swimming  pool.  Boys'  football 
and  soccer,  and  girls'  captain  ball  were  also  very 
popular  sports.  The  gross  playground  attendance 
for  white  children  during  the  season  was  452,452 ; 
on  colored  playgrounds,  27,014. 

Special  activities  on  the  program  include  ath- 
letic badge  tests,  community  singing,  bands,  or- 
chestras, music  memory  contests,  toy  symphonies, 
pageants,  dramatics,  holiday  celebrations,  block 
parties,  first  aid  classes,  art  activities,  handcrafts, 
junior  police,  athletics  for  industrial  groups,  or- 
ganized hiking,  marble  tournaments  and  horse- 
shoe tournaments. 

THE  1927  SUMMER  PROGRAM 

Special  celebrations  and  events  are  held  each 
week  during  the  summer  season.  During  June, 
Flag  Day,  Know  Your  Playground  Day,  and  Pet 
and  Hobby  Day  were  outstanding  weekly  fea- 
tures. During  July  Independence  Day,  Art  and 
Dramatic  Day,  Circus  Day,  and  a  wading  pool 
carnival  and  model  boat  regatta  were  unusual 
events  which  rallied  interest.  In  August,  Moth- 
ers' and  Daughters'  Day,  Doll  Fashion  Day, 
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Fathers'  and  Sons'  Day,  Heroes  and  Warriors' 
Day,  election  of  the  queen  on  midsummer  day, 
Sports  Day,  inter-playground  flower  parade,  and 
the  sixth  annual  playground  festival  will  be  the 
notable  celebrations. 

SAFETY  WORK 

Memphis  is  conspicuous  among  recreation  de- 
partments for  its  cooperation  with  the  local  safety 
council  in  safety  education.  Safety  plays  are 
planned  for  July  Fourth  and  safety  councils  are 
formed  on  each  playground  early  in  the  season. 
Each  playground  has  a  safety  patrol  of  older  boys 
who  give  the  smaller  children  safe  conduct  across 
the  streets  to  the  playgrounds  and  who  have 
charge  of  putting  up  safety  signs.  A  new  patrol 
is  appointed  each  week.  Posters  and  signs  are 
carried  in  parades,  urging  safety  precautions.  A 
contest  is  held  among  children  eleven  to  sixteen 
for  the  best  four  minute  safety  talk  entitled, 
"How  to  Prevent  Street  and  Home  Accidents." 

PUBLICITY  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

This  also  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Mem- 
phis program.  The  instructions  given  by  the 
superintendent  to  playground  directors  for  the 
week  of  June  13th  will  illustrate  what  is  done  to 
foster  publicizing  playground  activities  by  the 
youngsters : 

"Make  posters  for  Flag  Day.  Organize  all 
boys  and  all  girls  into  two  parade  committees  to 
alternate  in  giving  parades  for  special  days.  Have 
parades  when  most  parents  are  at  home — in  late 
evening  on  day  before  Special  Day.  Make  every 
parade  different  as  well  as  attractive.  Boys  and 
girls  parades  competitive.  Boys  one  week,  girls 
the  next,  and  so  on,  to  be  voted  on  at  end  of  sea- 
son by  community. 

"Flag  Day  parade — headed  by  American  flag — 
next  drums  or  some  kind  of  noise  (dishpans, 
buckets,  etc.)  large  signs  advertising  program, 
time,  place.  Plenty  of  children  with  flags  and 
red,  white  and  blue  decorations.  As  people  ap- 
pear at  doors,  have  child  representing  "Town 
Crier"  read  from  a  scroll  a  message  of  invitation 
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from  playground  staff  and  children  to  come  to  the 
playground  to  do  honor  to  the  flag  and  enjoy  the 
program. 

"Appoint  a  publicity  and  Bulletin  Board  Staff 
from  children  on  playground  for  your  regular 
Thursday  publicity,  to  care  for  and  put  up  post- 
ers, collect  pictures  from  committee  of  mothers. 

"Appoint  a  committee  of  interested  mothers  to 
save  magazines  and  pictures  suitable  for  posters. 

"Make  posters  advertising  Know  Your  Play- 
ground Day,  posters  telling  time  and  clays  for 
various  classes  and  activities,  using  pictures  rep- 
resentative of  activity  or  class." 

NEIGHBORHOOD  RELATIONS 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  Memphis  pro- 
gram is  the  close  relationship  with  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  civic  clubs,  and  other  neigh- 
borhood groups.  The  playground  leaders  are  in- 
structed to  know  these  groups,  finding  out  where 
they  meet  and  attending  all  their  meetings,  as  well 
as  notifying  the  recreation  office  ahead  of  time 
of  the  meetings.  If  such  organizations  have  a 
playground  or  recreation  committee,  the  play- 
ground directors  are  instructed  to  work  with 
them,  to  give  them  something  to  do.  If  there  is 
no  such  club  or  association  in  the  neighborhood, 
they  are  instructed  to  organize  one  made  up  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend  the  play- 
ground, thus  getting  these  parents  to  help  put  the 
playground  "on  the  map."  The  directors  are  also 
expected  to  know  the  different  churches  and  min- 
isters and  organizations  of  every  kind  that  may 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  play- 
ground. 

A  check-up  on  the  director's  progress  in  culti- 
vating the  assistance  of  the  neighborhood  groups 
is  made  by  the  superintendent  from  time  to  time. 

The  interest  of  adults  is  further  enhanced  by 
special  day  programs  each  week.  This  program 
starts  at  6:30  in  the  evening.  Invitations  are  is- 
sued to  the  adults  of  the  neighborhood  to  come 
to  the  playground.  The  activities  for  grown-ups 
include  twilight  leagues,  horseshoe  pitching  for 
fathers  and  older  men,  croquet  tournaments  and 
checker  contests. 

In  this  brief  survey,  it  is  impossible  to  include 
a  statement  concerning  all  of  the  Memphis  activi- 
ties, but  the  foregoing  sketch  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate how  widespread  and  thorough-going  the  pro- 
gram is.  In  testimony  of  its  success,  Mr.  O'Brien 
recently  was  elected  president  of  the  Social 
Workers'  Club  of  Memphis.  This  is  but  one  evi- 


dence of  his  standing  in  the  community  where  so 
much  has  been  done  to  provide  wholesome  rec- 
reation for  both  youth  and  adults. 


Passaic's  Colored 
Harmonica  Band 

Five  months  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Colored  Work  Department  of  the  Passaic  Recre- 
ation Department,  of  which  Reeve  B.  Harris  is 
superintendent,  thirty  boys  gathered  at  the  Com- 
munity House  maintained  by  the  Negro  Welfare 
League.  For  one  hour  every  Tuesday  evening 
Willis  Wilson,  director  of  the  negro  work,  in- 
structed the  boys  in  the  harmonica  playing.  Six- 
teen of  these  boys  now  compose  the  Colored  Boys' 
Harmonica  Band,  which  has  made  a  number  of 
public  appearances.  On  three  occasions  the  or- 
chestra played  for  the  Pater  son  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
it  has  given  concerts  for  the  children  of  the  Pas- 
saic Home  and  Orphan  Asylum,  for  the  various 
recreation  centers  in  the  city  and  for  one  of  the 
leading  churches  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.  On  this 
occasion,  the  orchestra  appeared  during  the  Sun- 
day evening  service.  The  program  consisted  of 
four  groups  of  songs. 

I — Negro  Spirituals 

(A)  He  Rose 

(B)  Were  You  There? 

(C)  \Vhen  the  Saints  Go  Marching  In 
II — Folk  Songs 

(A)  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny 

(B)  Old  Black  Joe 

(C)  Annie  Laurie 

(D)  Believe  Me  if  All  Those  Endearing 
Young  Charms 

III — Hymns 

(A)  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 

(B)  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee 

(C)  Silent  Night. 
IV — Classic 

(A)  Barcarolle,  from  Tales  of  Hoffman 
Recently  eight  boys  were  selected  from  the  or- 
chestra to  represent  the  Negro  in  music  at  the 
International  Folk  Festival  held  on  February  17th 
at  the  Passaic  Armory.  Of  this  the  Passaic 
Daily  News  says : 

"The  Colored  Boys'  Harmonica  Orchestra, 
dressed  in  spotless  white  uniforms,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  military  procession,  made  the  big- 
gest hit  of  the  evening." 


Parks  and  Patriotism 


President  Coolidge  interpreted  the  park  move- 
ment as  a  patriotic  movement,  a  fitting  expression 
of  democracy  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  War  Memorial  at  Hammond,  Indiana,  June 
14. 

His  address  in  part  was  as  follows : 

PROVIDED  A  FITTING  MEMORIAL 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  after  the  victory  was 
won  the  men  and  women  who  accomplished  it  had 
turned  to  their  peace-time  vocations,  the  strains 
and  dislocations  of  the  war  had  been  somewhat 
adjusted,  and  prosperity  had  again  returned,  that 
the  public  spirit  of  this  community  would  re- 
quire that  some  fitting  memorial  be  provided  as 
a  tribute  to  all  who  served,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  great  conflict. 

Having  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  they  wished 
for  something  not  only  beautiful  but  useful. 
Happily  it  was  determined  to  combine  the  desire 
for  a  memorial  with  the  desire  for  an  extensive 
recreation  park.  To  promote  this  project,  six- 
teen men  from  your  three  cities  met  in  1925  and 
made  an  initial  subscription  of  $5,000  each  for 
the  purchase,  to  which  was  later  added  $50,000 
for  the  development  of  a  226-acre  tract  which 
we  are  dedicating  today  as  the  Wicker  Memorial 
Park. 

Although  by  act  of  the  Legislature  this  prop- 
erty was  taken  over,  the  original  projectors  re- 
imbursed and  it  is  now  administered  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the 
foresight  and  public  enterprise  of  the  sixteen 
men  who  made  this  public  benefaction  possible 
and  brought  it  to  a  final  success.  Athletic  fields, 
baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts  and  a  golf  course 
of  eighteen  holes  are  among  the  attractions  which 
this  recreation  field  opens  to  the  public. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a  public  recrea- 
tion field  to  be  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  those 
who  served  in  the  World  War.  Perhaps  the 
chief  issue  in  that  great  conflict  was  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  an  autocratic  form  or  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  was  to  be  predom- 
inant among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
was  fought  to  a  considerable  extent  to  decide 
whether  the  people  were  to  rule  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  ruled ;  whether  self-government  or 
autocracy  should  prevail.  Victory  finally  rested 
on  the  side  of  the  people.  A  great  step  forward 
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was  taken  in  more  firmly  establishing  their  right- 
ful sovereignty.  This  park  is  a  real  memorial 
to  W7orld  War  service  because  it  distinctly  recog- 
nizes the  sovereignty  and  materially  enlarges  the 
dominion  of  the  people.  It  is  a  true  emblem  of 
our  Republic. 

OUR  RECREATIONAL   PARKS 

The  making  of  parks  is  not  a  new  idea  in  the 
world.  We  can  trace  it  back  to  the  Hanging  Gar- 
dens of  Babylon  and  the  practice  of  the  early 
Egyptians,  from  whence  it  leads  down  through 
all  the  Old  World  history.  But  this  idea  had  little 
to  do  with  the  public.  Parks  were  private  affairs 
for  the  benefit  of  royalty  and  the  nobility.  Areas 
devoted  to  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the 
people  at  large,  formally  laid  out  and  beautified 
by  private  benefaction  or  public  expense,  are  of 
recent  origin. 

It  is  true  that  Boston  Common  reaches  back  to 
1634,  but  it  was  a  common  in  those  clays  only  in 
the  legal  sense  that  it  was  a  place  for  public 
pasturage.  Political  exiles  from  Germany  created 
a  temporary  interest  in  outdoor  gymnasiums 
prior  to  1830.  The  old  First  Church  in  Boston 
established  an  outdoor  playground  for  children 
in  1868,  and  soon  after  the  neighboring  town  of 
Brookline  purchased  land  for  the  same  purpose. 
While  there  were  public  -parks  and  gardens 
adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  laid  out 
with  walks,  one  of  the  first  efforts  to  provide  such 
places  with  recreational  facilities  was  made  in  the 
famous  Charlesbank  Outdoor  Gymnasium  at 
Boston  about  1890.  Louisville,  Ky.,  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  around  1900  the  City  of  New  York, 
partly  under  the  influence  of  Jacob  Riis,  began 
to  open  a  number  of  small  playground  parks. 

Now,  there  is  scarcely  a  municipality  in  our 
country  that  has  not  made  some  provision  for 
these  important  functions.  Almost  as  much  at- 
tention is  given  to  providing  places  for  the  people 
to  play  as  is  given  to  furnishing  them  with  places 
to  live  and  places  to  work.  The  present  century 
has  seen  a  tremendously  vital  development  in  the 
opening  up  of  small  parks  in  congested  centres, 
the  laying  out  of  playgrounds  for  children,  the 
building  of  community  centres  to  minister  to  the 
normal  social  life  of  the  young  folks,  and  the 
establishment  of  athletic  and  recreation  fields  for 
the  general  public.  The  wholesome,  strengthen- 
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ing,  refining  influences  which  all  of  these  have 
had  upon  American  life  is  beyond  estimation.  It 
is  all  an  important  part  of  the  dominant  purpose 
of  this  Republic  to  raise  up  a  people  who  are  fit 
to  rule. 

The  immediate  aim  of  these  efforts  is  to  im- 
prove the  public  health.  It  is  realized  that  sound 
bodies  mean  an  increased  industrial  efficiency. 
But  the  purpose  goes  beyond  this  to  the  cleansing 
and  clarifying  of  the  mind,  raising  the  whole 
standard  of  life.  It  is  becoming  better  and  better 
understood  that  a  sound  body,  an  informed  mind, 
normal  social  contacts,  and  that  contentment 
which  comes  from  opportunity  for  a  broader  self- 
expression,  are  all  vital  factors  in  the  preservation 
of  our  national  existence. 

The  significance  of  this  development  is  tri- 
umphantly American.  In  this  country  the  sci- 
ences, the  arts,  the  humanities,  are  not  reserved 
for  a  supposed  aristocracy,  but  for  the  whole  of 
the  people.  Here  we  do  not  extend  privilege  to 
a  few,  we  extend  privilege  to  everybody.  That 
which  was  only  provided  for  kings  and  nobles  in 
former  days,  we  bestow  freely  on  the  people  at 
large.  The  destiny  of  America  is  to  give  the 
people  still  more  royal  powers,  to  strengthen  their 
hand  for  a  more  effective  grasp  upon  the  scepter. 

The  Government  can  help  to  provide  opportu- 
nity, but  the  people  must  take  advantage  of  it. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Township  repair 
to  this  park  in  the  years  to  come,  as  they  are  re- 
invigorated  in  body  and  mind  by  its  use,  as  they 
are  moved  by  the  memory  of  the  heroic  deeds  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  may  they  become 
the  partakers  and  promoters  of  a  more  exalted, 
more  inspired  American  life. 


The   Use  of  the 
Outdoors* 

The  use  of  the  outdoors  to  a  child  is  like  the 
use  of  water  to  a  fish,  or  almost  so.  Together 
with  the  home  it  is  the  other  half  of  him,  his 
complement,  without  which  he  would  be  lost  and 
homesick  in  his  world.  As  a  scientist  might  have 
divined  water  from  the  fish's  tail  or  air  from  the 
eagle's  wing,  so  some  great  psychologist  might  re- 

*Courtesy  of  Children,  The  Magazine  for  Parents,  June,  1927. 


construct  the  outdoors  from  an  analysis  of  chil- 
dren's minds. 

There  are  the  obvious  uses.  There  is  water  to 
swim  or  wade  in.  We  are  all  a  little  web-footed 
still  and  our  ancestors  spent  many  thousands  of 
amphibious  years  upon  the  beach.  Even  to  get 
one's  feet  wet  is  still  a  joy  to  the  young!  There 
are  trees  to  climb  and  fall  out  of  and  to  bend  over 
till  from  a  perilous  height  one  lights  upon  the 
ground.  There  are  hills  to  coast  on,  banks  to 
roll  down,  flowers  to  pick,  grass  to  stretch  out 
on  or  rub  one's  face  in.  Smells  are  perhaps  the 
most  importunate  message  nature  has  to  give,  a 
message  fraught  with  memory  and  association. 
The  child  should  have  the  smell  of  spruce  among 
his  early  recollections  and  know  the  skunk  cab- 
bage as  the  pungent  harbinger  of  spring. 

He  should  also  know  outdoors  as  a  home, 
should  build  the  wood  fire  and  the  camp  and  ex- 
perience the  endearing  hospitality  of  Mother 
Earth. 

And  nature  is  the  source  of  wonder  and  imag- 
ination. Every  child  should,  at  some  time,  be 
allowed  to  stay  out  at  night  to  see  the  stars,  lest 
he  grow  up  too  smart  and  know-it-all.  He  should 
read  a  little  in  the  great  document  of  the  heavens 
before  it  is  too  late.  Not  that  children  should  be 
prematurely  taught  the  names  of  the  stars  or 
given  tiresome  information  on  the  subject. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  we  who  gaze  and  know  not  what  they  are. 

Help  the  child  to  gain  a  feeling  of  the  whole 
and  he  will  have  more  than  all  the  astronomers 
can  teach  of  the  details. 

And  so  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the  out- 
of-doors.  The  sky  and  woods  and  fields  speak 
with  the  thousand  voices  of  winds  and  streams, 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  animals.  They  are  the 
child's  book  and  laboratory,  the  world  to  which 
his  mind  and  feelings  are  attuned,  his  counterpart 
in  science  and  in  art. 

JOSEPH  LEE 


Playing  the  Game  for  Health  and 

Character* 


BY 


PROFESSOR  JAY  B.  NASH 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


Health  and  character  are  educational  results. 
They  are  not  processes  but  goals.  They  are  goals 
that  are  attained  as  by-products  of  activities. 
Never  was  there  anything  truer  than  the  state- 
ment, "He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it."  He 
that  seeketh  directly  after  health  and  character 
will  probably  not  find  them. 

I  want  to  drive  home  that  these  qualities  are 
the  product  of  activity — activities  into  which  the 
boy  throws  himself  because  of  an  inner  drive  and 
not  necessarily  activities  that  seem  important  in 
the  life  of  the  adult. 

These  activities  into  which  a  boy  throws  him- 
self are  known  as  play  activities.  They  have  an 
age-old  drive.  We  will  not  pause  to  quibble  over 
a  name  for  them — instincts,  hungers,  drives,  pre- 
potent tendencies.  We  will  let  the  psychologists 
wrangle  over  the  name.  The  meaning  of  all  of 
them  is  practically  the  same,  namely,  that  under- 
neath and  behind  the  activities  that  a  boy  chooses 
are  powerful  driving  forces. 

Don't  hang  on  to  the  old  idea  that  you  were 
taught  as  boys  that  play  is  a  waste  of  time — that 
play  is  a  synonym  for  idleness  and  loafing,  or  that 
it  has  the  same  meaning  as  excitement  or  enter- 
tainment, which  is  slapped  on  from  the  outside 
like  a  mustard  plaster. 

May  I  remind  you  also  that  physical  educa- 
tion is  abroad  in  a  brand  new  suit  of  clothes.  Let 
me  introduce  you.  Mr.  Business  Man,  this  is 
physical  education.  You  will  note  he  has  no 
Indian  clubs,  wands  or  dumb  bells.  He  has  no 
set  of  adult  conceived  exercises  in  which  the  in- 
structor gets  95%  of  the  exercise  and  the  class 
of  80  or  90  shares  the  other  10%.  He  is  not 
talking  only  of  strong  muscles  and  weight-lifting. 
No,  this  has  been  left  behind.  He  is  not  talking 
of  education  for  the  physical  but  education  through 
the  physical.  He  is  saying  you  cannot  separate 
the  physical  and  the  mental.  They  are  different 

•From  an  address  at  the  International  Boys'  Work  Conference, 
Chicago,   November,    1926. 


sides  of  the  same  organism — the  child.  Look  at 
him  in  his  new  clothes.  Powerful,  interest-driven 
activities  occupying  five  to  six  hours  of  the  boy's 
life,  not  just  on  days  when  school  is  in  session, 
but  every  day  of  the  year — not  just  at  the  school 
building,  but  on  the  playground,  at  home,  in  the 
backyard,  at  the  park,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Scout 
Troop,  in  the  swimming  pool  and  in  the  camp. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  our  main  thought — • 
Playing  the  Game  for  Health.  What  are  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  small  boy — to  run 
for  Congress,  to  be  pound  master,  to  make  a 
million?  No.  He  wants  to  run  fast,  to  jump 
high,  to  play  baseball,  to  drop  kick  just  like  some- 
one he  knows  who  does  that  well.  If  you  want 
to  influence  a  boy,  begin  with  the  good  thing  that 
boy  can  do  well.  Build  from  there. 

Playing  the  Game  for  Citizenship  and  CJiar- 
acter.  We  all  know  that  a  boy  does  not  suddenly 
attain  citizenship  as  he  attains  his  twenty-first 
birthday.  When  does  he  attain  it  or  more  impor- 
tant, how  does  he  attain  it? 

Be  assured  he  does  not  attain  character  by 
memorizing  rules  or  by  hearing  about  what  he 
should  do.  With  him  as  with  us  in  connection 
with  the  traffic  rules,  they  are  wise  and  excellent 
for  every  person  in  the  world,  ourselves  excepted. 
What  is  the  process?  About  the  age  of  four 
the  child  gets  one  of  the  first  impressions  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
when  some  other  child  points  a  finger  at  him  and 
says,  "You  did  not  play  fair."  That  is  the  time 
for  leadership.  The  wise  leader  will  show  that 
child  that  he  should  take  his  turn  on  the  swing  and 
the  rings  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  other  chil- 
dren have  a  turn  also. 

Character  is  a  product  of  properly  guided  ac- 
tivities. This  is  the  only  place  that  character  can 
be  developed — it  is  the  only  process.  As  the 
child  advances  in  years  he  comes  to  play  accord- 
ing to  standards  and  these  standards  become  sec- 
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ond  nature — namely  habits.  The  good  citizen  is 
the  man  who  has  established  habits  of  good  citi- 
zenship, not  the  one  who  has  to  argue  out  each 
individual  case  each  time  he  meets  it. 

We  have  looked  upon  childhood  as  a  blank 
period — thinking  sometimes  when  the  proper  age 
is  reached,  we  shall  start  training.  We  wake  up 
and  find  that  at  the  time  we  want  to  start  training 
most  of  the  training  is  over — habits  have  been  set, 
attitudes  are  fixed.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that 
about  six  is  the  proper  age  to  teach  swimming, 

GAMES 


seven  or  eight  the  proper  age  to  teach  tennis  and 
that  most  of  the  caddies  can  play  a  better  game 
than  the  men  for  whom  they  are  carrying  the  bag. 

This  applies  also  to  training  for  citizenship. 
Most  of  the  character  and  the  citizenship  traits 
are  formed  before  the  age  of  twelve.  That  is  the 
rich  neglected  age  in  which  we  are  prone  to  think 
that  children  are  just  blank  pages. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  the  opportunities  of 
this  age  by  showing  the  similarity  between  situ- 
ations in  child  and  the  situations  in  adult  life. 

STATE 


(Organization  of  the  Child) 


(Organization  of  Man) 


TEAM  WORK 


The  team  must  play  as  a  unit;  it  cannot  win 
with  one  or  two  stars;  the  team  succeeds  or  fails 
together.  Cooperation  is  paramount. 


The  State  must  act  as  a  unit ;  part  of  the  com- 
munity cannot  rise  while  the  rest  is  in  the  gutter. 
Cooperation  is  paramount. 


FAIR  PLAY — GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP 


Be  fair,  not  only  with  team  mates  but  with 
opponents.  Win,  but  win  fairly.  Don't  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  smaller  playmate.  Be  a  sportsman. 


Win  money,  honor,  fame — but  do  so  honestly 
and  fairly.  Be  able  to  look  the  world  in  the  face 
with  the  feeling  that  you  have  "played  the  game." 


COURAGE 


Be  willing  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  and  stay 
with  it  until  the  game  is  over.  Play  till  the  whistle 
blows,  go  across  the  finish  line. 


Be  willing  to  attempt  the  difficult  pioneer  tasks 
of  social  welfare,  as  our  ancestors  undertook  the 
pioneer  task  of  clearing  the  land  for  physical 
welfare. 


ORIGIN  OF  RULES 
Rules  made  by  committees  and  teachers.  Rules  made  by  legislatures. 

PLAY  BY  THE  RULES 


When  the  rules  are  established  by  committees 
or  teachers,  live  up  to  them.  If  you  object  to 
the  rules,  learn  to  complain  to  the  rules  com- 
mittee. 


When  the  laws  are  established  by  the  State,  live 
up  to  them.  If  you  object  to  the  laws,  take  your 
complaints  to  the  legislature. 


OFFICERS  FOR  ENFORCING  RULES 


Referees — umpires — teachers. 


Police  courts  and  officers. 


INFRACTION  OF  RULES 


Penalties  to  your  team,  or  advantage  given 
opponents.  Occasionally  putting  a  player  out  of 
a  game  "for  unnecessary  roughness." 

Where  else  are  these  being  taught? 


Fines  and  penalties.  Occasionally  using  reform 
schools  and  penal  institutions  to  put  one  out  of 
the  game  of  life  temporarily. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that 
there  is  nothing  inherently  good  in  children's  play, 
including  organized  team  games.  Teams  may, 
in  fact,  become  a  dynamic  force  for  the  training 
of  actually  vicious  citizens  through  the  desire  of 
leaders  to  win  games  at  all  costs.  Citizenship 
training  comes  only  through  the  advantages  of 
play  plus  leadership.  The  potential  force  in 
games  may  be  compared  to  the  potential  force  of 
a  high  explosive.  It  may  be  used  to  blast  the 
Panama  Canal  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  or  it 
may  be  used  to  destroy  human  life — according  to 
the  motive  of  the  man  who  touches  off  the  fuse. 

Two  great  responsibilities  rest  upon  any  coun- 
try that  claims  to  be  a  Democracy. 

First.  Every  Child  Has  a  Right  To  Be  a 
Participant  (not  a  spectator)  in  Interest  Driven, 
Health  Building,  Character  Forming  Activities 
Which  We  Call  Games. 

The  only  way  that  a  democracy  can  guarantee 
this  is  through  the  public  school.  It  is  the  modern 
physical  education  department  of  that  school  that 
is  supplying  this  demand,  teaching  during  the 
school  day  skills  and  standards  that  will  carry  over 
into  the  out-of -school  life  of  the  boy  and  the  girl. 

Second.  Every  Individual  in  the  Community 
Has  a  Right  to  Opportunities  for  the  Wholesome 
Expression  of  These  Skills  and  Standards  Which 
Have  Been  Taught  During  the  School  Days. 

This  means  that  there  must  be  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds within  reach  of  all.  Not  so  far  away 
that  they  can  be  visited  once  or  twice  a  year,  but 
close  enough  for  daily  contact  for  the  child  and 
frequent  contact  for  the  adult. 

With  men's  work  becoming  more  and  more 
mechanical  and  with  the  increase  in  strain  in  mod- 
ern city  life,  we  need  the  antidote  of  joy,  not 
"blind  alley  joy,"  but  "open  trail  joy."  We  are 
coming  to  see  that  "joy,"  just  old  fashioned 
"happiness,"  is  an  essential  element  in  health. 
Only  when  joy  is  present  does  the  growth  of  the 
body  proceed  harmoniously. 

A  new  step  is  taken  when  we  begin  to  see  that 
"joy"  is  an  essential  element  in  the  formation  of 
character  and  good  citizenship  habits.  For  my 
part,  I  have  little  fear  for  the  boy  who  is  happy 
and  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  philosophy  that, 
"Unless  youth  be  golden,  old  age  is  dross." 


New  Memorial 
Buildings 

Lexington,  Mass. 

The  town  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  at  a 
special  town  meeting  held  January  31,  voted  to 
accept  the  Cary  Memorial  Building,  a  gift  to  the 
town  under  the  wills  of  Elizabeth  Cary  Farnham 
and  Susanna  E.  Cary.  The  building,  which  is  to 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  will  be  constructed 
of  materials  used  during  the  revolutionary  era  in 
order  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  of  antiquity.  Red 
water  struck  brick  for  the  walls  will  be  combined 
with  white  painted  woodwork,  granite  steps  and 
railings  of  hand  forged  wrought  iron.  The  build- 
ing will  be  151  feet  long,  118  feet  wide  and  56 
feet  high  to  the  ridge. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  interior  is  a  hall 
which  can  seat  1,400  people.  It  will  be  possible  to 
remove  the  seats  to  a  storage  place  under  the  side 
tiers  of  seats,  so  that  the  floor  will  be  used  for 
dancing,  banquets  and  similar  purposes.  The 
stage  will  be  27  x  64  feet  in  size  and  provided 
with  fireproof  curtain  and  other  equipments. 

The  site  on  which  the  building  will  be  erected 
contains  over  125  square  feet — adequate  space 
not  only  for  the  memorial  building  but  for  such 
additional  buildings  as  the  town  may  wish  to  lo- 
cate in  the  future. 

At  Franiington,  Mass. 

Frsmington  has  issued  bonds  for  $450,000,  for 
an  erection  of  a  memorial  community  building. 


Vacation   Guide 

A  few  copies  of  the  1927  Vacation  Guide  are 
available  at  one  dollar  per  copy.  This  unusual 
booklet,  prepared  by  Vacation  Service  of  the 
P.  R.  A.  A.,  furnishes  authoritative  information 
regarding  vacation  resorts  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  New  England.  Every  resort  listed 
has  been  personally  inspected  by  a  representative 
of  Vacation  Service.  No  resort  can  pay  to  be 
listed.  Many  companies  and  individuals  prefer 
to  use  this  service  rather  than  to  pay  for  a  pig 
in  a  poke. 


Find  and  Train  Your  Boy  Leaders 

THEY  WILL  MAKE  YOUR  JOB  EASIER  AND  THEIR  OWN  SUCCESSFUL 

BY 

E.  S.  MARTIN 
Director  Editorial  Department,  Boy  Scouts  of  A  merica 


As  a  result  of  a  good  many  years'  experience 
with  boys  in  the  class  room  and  on  the  play- 
ground, I  have  reached  the  conviction  that  the 
permanent  measure  of  the  success  of  the  teacher 
or  recreation  director  may  be  pretty  accurately 
gauged  by  the  effectiveness  with  which  he  dis- 
covers, trains  and  relies  upon  those  boys  in  the 
group  to  whom  the  others  instinctively  turn  for 
leadership.  Boy  leadership;  not  leadership  that 
is  imposed  from  without,  like  the  teacher's,  but 
that  springs  up  spontaneously  from  within  the 
group.  It  wins  a  different  response  and  results 
in  a  totally  different  educational  effect. 

I  believe  that  the  American  nation  today  is  suf- 
fering from  a  lack  of  high  calibred  men  leaders, 
because  a  generation  ago  there  was  lack  of  under- 
standing and  training  of  boy  leaders.  I  believe 
that  yearly  we  turn  out  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges a  large  percentage  of  young  people  who 
have  the  intellectual  and  moral  fibre  for  leader- 
ship, but  who  are  lost  to  the  community  because 
we  have  failed  to  find  them,  train  them  rightly, 
and  inspire  them  to  effort. 

A  great  deal  of  misconception  exists  about  this 
word  "leadership."  It  does  not  mean  one  man 
at  the  top  and  a  dozen  people  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  leadership,  and  America 
could  use  and  needs  today  literally  millions  of 
leaders.  Every  one  in  our  social  and  business 
contacts  is  a  leader  or  a  follower.  Every  one  who 
directs  the  actions  of  only  one  other  individual,  or 
who  directs  the  forces  of  nature  or  of  productive 
or  distributive  machinery,  is  a  leader  or  a  failure. 
Train  him  young. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  crisis  produces 
the  great  leader.  In  the  hour  of  need,  the  cham- 
pion appears.  But  no  leader  ever  sprang  fully 
equipped  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove. 
He  was  trained  from  childhood  for  the  position 
he  was  to  fill.  Every  circumstance  of  his  life, 
every  person  with  whom  he  associated,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  trained  him  well  or  ill 
for  the  great  climax.  I  believe  that  the  play- 


ground is  not  just  an  institution  to  keep  a  boy  out 
of  mischief,  but  a  place  where  he  prepares  him- 
self for  life,  where  he  selects  the  tools  he  will  use 
and  learns  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  mingles 
with  his  companions  on  the  same  terms  that  he 
will  mingle  in  later  years  with  his  business  asso- 
ciates. As  the  boy  plays,  the  man  will  work.  It 
is  on  the  playground  that  his  character  is  built, 
and  we  can  only  bring  about  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  manhood  by  developing  the  qualities 
of  manhood  when  he  is  still  a  boy. 

In  his  address  before  the  Recreation  Execu- 
tives in  October,  Dr.  Joseph  Lee  refers  to  the 
idea  that  Professor  Dewey  has  emphasized,  the 
idea  that  anything  that  is  worth  while  in  the 
child's  life  is  something  that  is  real  now,  not 
something  that  will  be  real  twenty  years  from 
now.  It  is  what  is  in  his  life  now,  that  is  his 
education,  and  nothing  else  at  all.  The  one  way 
to  train  your  leader  is  to  catch  him  young  and 
teach  him  young  something  he  wants  to  know. 

One  organization  that  has  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide a  definite  program  for  developing  boy 
leaders  with  a  view  to  training  them  to  be  men 
leaders  is  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  is  in 
the  belief  that  some  of  the  methods  employed  by 
scout  officials  will  be  of  use  to  recreation  leaders 
that  I  am  writing. 

The  quality  of  leadership  is  partly  born  in  a 
person,  but  is  also  largely  determined  by  training 
and  development.  The  only  time  when  leader- 
ship can  be  developed  so  that  it  really  becomes 
part  of  the  character  of  the  individual  is  during 
boyhood  when  the  mind  is  in  a  plastic  state  which 
makes  much  training  possible.  It  is  rather  like 
learning  to  ride  a  horse:  the  man  who  takes  up 
riding  late  in  life  may  learn  to  "stick  on,"  but  he 
is  unlikely  to  become  the  accomplished  horseman 
that  he  might  have  been  had  he  begun  as  a  boy. 

The  Scout  Way  of  Developing  Leadership 

This  training  is  carried  out  by  giving  to  the 
boy,  through  what  is  known  as  the  patrol 
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method,  opportunities  for  learning  how  to  lead, 
by  handling  a  small  group,  gang  or  patrol.  But 
if  we  are  to  get  results,  this  responsibility  must 
be  a  real  one,  and  not  merely  one  on  paper.  You 
must  show  him  by  your  action  that  you  consider 
him  a  responsible  being.  Give  him  charge  of 
something,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  and 
expect  him  to  carry  out  his  charge,  faithfully. 
Don't  keep  trying  to  see  how  he  does  it.  Let  him 
do  it  in  his  own  way,  let  him  make  a  holler  over  it 
if  need  be,  but  in  any  case  leave  him  alone  and 
trust  him  to  do  his  best. 

Discovering  Boy  Leaders 

The  first  thing  to  look  for  in  the  boy  is  this — 
does  he  lead?  Is  he  the  nucleus  from  which 
things  radiate — whether  in  constructive  effort  or 
mischief  ?  Do  things  center  around  him,  so  that 
you  can  say,  when  you  find  things  have  been 
going  well  or  smashed  up,  "Well,  Jim  has  been 
active." 

Watch  the  attitude  of  other  boys  towards  him. 
Does  he  dominate  them?  Make  allowance  for 
age  differences  here,  because  during  the  teens,  the 
age  margin  is  significant  and  often  constitutes  a 
basis  of  temporary  leadership  which  may  be  non- 
existent in  the  twenties. 

Watch  your  boy  when  a  sudden  problem  or 
crisis  arises.  Does  he  show  courage,  initiative, 
quick  thought  and  decision,  or  is  he  one  of  the 
followers,  waiting  to  be  told?  He  must  be 
equipped  with  a  self-starter.  You  cannot  have 
a  leader  who  must  be  cranked  before  he  functions. 

The  real  leader  has  what  Dr.  Alan  Hoben, 
President  of  Kalamazoo  College,  calls  "tough- 
mindedness."  By  this  he  does  not  at  all  mean 
the  thought  of  language  of  the  gutter,  but  rather 
an  attitude  toward  life,  philosophical,  aloof.  The 
leader  is  able  to  rise  above  small  piques,  the  slight 
misunderstandings  and  jealousies  that  submerge 
a  highly  sensitive  or  egotistical  temperament.  A 
sense  of  humor  is  a  good  buffer  against  that  kind 
of  shock.  If  he  hasn't  that,  then  he  must  have  a 
certain  impervious  quality  towards  personal  gibes. 

What  a  Boy  Leader  Is 

In  the  Handbook  for  Scoutmasters  these  four 
points  are  offered  as  being  desirable  qualities  in 
a  patrol  leader  (the  boy  leader  of  Scouting) 

1.  Personality.  A  patrol  leader  should  have 
initiative  and  contagious  enthusiasm. 

The  knack  of  leadership  can  be  developed. 
Many  boys,  timid  because  of  lack  of  experience, 


have  difficulty  in  getting  others  to  follow  their 
lead.  The  wise  Scoutmaster  will  see  that  such 
boys  are  placed  in  temporary  leadership  positions, 
leaders  of  a  hike,  chairmen  of  a  committee,  team- 
captains  in  a  game,  instructors  in  some  phase  of 
scoutcraft. 

2.  Physique.     Boys    respect   athletic   prowess 
and  physical  courage.     It  means  more  to  them 
than  "A's"  in   Algebra.     The  successful  patrol 
leader  will  be  an  "all-round"  boy,  interested  in 
sports,  even  though  he  may  not  excel. 

3.  Advancement.     The    patrol    leader    should 
have  the  brains  and  the  push  to  set  the  pace  in 
passing  the   Scout   requirements.     If   he  is   out- 
distanced by  his  subordinates  he  will  be  in  grave 
danger  of  losing  their  respect.     Certainly  a  patrol 
leader   should   be   a   first-class   Scout.     In   some 
localities  a  patrol  leader  is  regarded  as  temporary 
until  he  has  qualified  as  a  first-class  Scout.     The 
boys  themselves  will  usually  see  the  wisdom  of 
this. 

A  new  troop  may  start  with  tenderfoot  patrol 
leaders,  but  they  should  be  developed  to  second- 
class  and  first-class  Scouts  as  soon  as  is  consistent 
with  thorough  work. 

4.  Common   Sense.     A   patrol    leader   should 
know  when  to  play  and  when  to  be  serious.     He 
should  set  a  proper  example  to  the  others,  without 
being    "preachy."     Boys   admire    the    quality   of 
self-control   even    when   they   do   not   possess   it 
themselves. 

Training  Important 

When  you  are  convinced  that  the  boy  has  in 
him  the  qualities  of  leadership,  it  is  your  delicate 
task  to  help  him  develop  them,  to  foster  his  good 
qualities,  strengthen  his  weak  points,  advise,  en- 
courage, without  his  being  aware  of  it.  Assign 
to  him  that  task  that  you  feel  he  is  best  fitted  to 
carry  through,  then  give  him  your  sympathetic 
guidance. 

The  basic  principles  of  supervising  leaders  for 
training  purposes  are : 

1.  A   real   knowledge  of   each   leader's   task. 
A  knowledge   sufficient  to  make  intelligent  con- 
ference possible. 

2.  Personal  comradeship.   An  intimate  friend- 
ship with  every   leader  which   develops   genuine 
mutual  regard  and  confidence. 

3.  Non-interference  as   far  as  possible.     Let 
your  leaders  work  out  their  own  problems ;  be 
ready  to  give  wise  guidance,  when  they  seek  it. 
But  remember  that  unwarranted,   ill-advised  in- 
terference kills  leadership. 
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4.  Constant    watchfulness.      Keep    eye    and 
brain  busy   while   leaders   are   working   in   your 
presence.     Make    mental    or    pencilled    notes    of 
matters  requiring  later  attention. 

5.  Patient  sympathy.     Remember,  these  lead- 
ers are  "learning  by  doing."     Mistakes,  some  of 
them  serious,  are  bound  to  be  made.     Be  ready 
with  helpful  suggestions  and  kindly  and  friendly 
spirit  to  urge  the  boys  to  try  again. 

6.  Check-up.     Out    of    your   study    of    each 
situation,  subject  each  leader  to  a  genuine  ap- 
praisal as  to  the  actual  worth  of  his  work.     Don't 
fool  yourself  or  him.     An  unprejudiced  estimate 
is  the  only  thing  of  value. 

7.  Coaching.     On  the  basis  of  your  observa- 
tion of  methods  used  and  your  check-up  on  re- 
sults attained,  get  the  ear  of  each  leader  alone  and 
put  him  through  a  course  of  constructive  criti- 
cism.    Coach  him  always  on  the  side  lines. 

8.  Approval.     Commendation  which  is  justi- 
fied and  not  overdone  is  an  absolute   necessity. 
Occasionally  make  such  statements  of  approval 
publicly  before  the  interested  group.     They  like 
it,  and  so  does  the  leader.     Make  it  short,  free 
from  soft  soap,  genuine. 

9.  Removal.     If,  after  a  leader  has  received 
every  wise  assistance  and  opportunity,  he  does  not 
make  good,  removal  must  not  be  delayed. 

These  are  the  fundamentals  on  which  the  Boy 
Scouts  "patrol  method"  is  operating  successfully. 
I  wish  that  every  recreation  leader  and  teacher 
would,  in  so  far  as  possible,  give  them  a  trial.  I 
am  not  offering  these  suggestions  because  they 
are  easy  to  follow.  Working  through  boy  leaders 
is  first  hand  work  as  working  any  other  way,  and 
requires  more  patience.  Results  will  not  be  spec- 
tacular, and  disappointment  and  discouragement 
are  bound  to  come.  But  just  stick  to  it,  for  en- 
thusiasm will  return,  enriched  by  experience. 
You  will  often  ask  yourself:  Is  it  worth  while? 
You,  with  your  friendly,  careful  guidance  day 
by  day,  are  training  leaders.  They,  in  turn,  will 
be  leaders  of  boys,  and  later  leaders  of  men — the 
men  of  tomorrow,  the  nation  of  the  future. 


"Leaders  are  leaders  because  they  do  things 
better  than  the  average  person  does  them  and  be- 
cause they  do  more,  considerably  more,  than  they 
are  required  to  do." 

Extract  from  the  address  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Walker  Willebrandt,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  at  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Camp,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The   Use  of  Leisure 

Time  at  the  University 

of  Omaha 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Department  of  So- 
ciology of  the  University  of  Omaha,  Omahc,, 
Nebraska,  has  conducted  a  recreation  leaders' 
-training  course.  On  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
have  been  workers  from  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  the 
Boys'  Club  Federation  International  as  well  as 
members  of  the  university  faculty  and  other 
leaders.  University  credit  was  given  for  all  work 
efficiently  done.  Most  of  the  students  were  pub- 
lic school  teachers  who  desired  to  learn  more 
about  the  leisure  time  problem  and  how  best  to 
solve  it. 

A  few  months  ago,  according  to  School  and 
Society,  one  of  the  university  teachers,  Miss 
Frankie  Walters,  decided  to  find  out  to  what  ex- 
tent the  teachers  themselves  were  practising  rec- 
reation. A  brief  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all 
the  grade,  high  school  and  rural  teachers  in  the 
city  and  county.  Of  the  698  city  grade  teachers 
responding,  111  play  tennis;  149  go  swimming; 
225  hike;  48  go  rowing  and  canoeing;  75  enjoy 
horseback  riding;  38  skate;  34  coast;  335  or  48 
per  cent,  go  on  picnics;  32  go  fishing;  9  assist  in 
scout  work.  Automobile  riding  and  walking  rank 
high  with  311  or  43  per  cent,  in  favor  of  riding 
and  480  or  69  per  cent,  for  walking.  One  hun- 
dred and  eight  play  golf,  50  bowl,  86  play  basket- 
ball, but  319  or  44  per  cent,  dance;  most  of  the 
dancers  also  play  cards,  294  in  number.  Visiting 
is  still  common  when  more  than  one-third  of  the 
grade  school  teachers  spend  their  leisure  time  in 
that  manner.  A  few  attend  clubs  and  educational 
excursions,  84  and  58,  respectively.  About  30  per 
cent,  of  these  teachers  do  church  work  during 
the  week.  And  the  list  of  reading  ranks  highest 
with  the  grade  teachers;  worship  and  relaxation 
are  next  in  order.  Theatres  and  movies  are  pat- 
ronized by  55  per  cent.,  while  music  furnishes 
recreation  for  33  per  cent. 

Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  high  school  teachers 
responding  spend  most  of  their  leisure  time  in 
walking;  52  per  cent,  find  picnics  most  popular. 
Only  33  per  cent,  indicate  a  fondness  for  dancing, 
but  50  per  cent,  enjoy  card  playing.  The  majority 
of  these  teachers  are  more  interested  in  passive 
recreation.  Other  forms  of  active  recreation  are 
(Continued  on  page  283) 


Recreation  of  the  Crippled  Child* 

BY 

JAMES  L.  MACKAY 
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The  position  of  the  crippled  child  may  be  likened 
to  two  parts  of  a  circle.  At  home  he  is  the  center, 
everything  revolves  about  him.  Among  other 
children  his  is  the  circumference,  he  is  pushed  out 
of  everything. 

At  home  he  is  the  center  of  the  universe.  He 
is  as  nearly  absolutely  spoiled  as  a  child  can  be. 
He  can  hurt  his  brother  but  his  brother  cannot 
hurt  him.  He  can  demand  his  sister's  playthings 
but  his  sister  cannot  demand  anything  in  return. 
His  mother  is  devoting  her  life  to  his  care.  His 
father  spares  no  expense  which  will  bring  the 
child  comfort  or  joy.  His  universe  revolves 
about  him. 

When  he  gets  to  school  he  becomes  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  of  activity.  He  cannot  take 
part  in  the  games  of  the  group.  He  cannot  go 
home  or  to  the  playground  at  noon,  but  he  must 
eat  his  solitary  lunch  in  the  school  room.  The 
other  children  may  be  kind  to  him  but  they  do 
not  curtail  their  activities  to  accommodate  him. 

One  of  the  great  functions  of  the  special  school 
for  crippled  children  is  the  socialization  of  the 
child.  The  child  must  be  relieved  of  his  sense  of 
limitation,  must  be  made  to  feel  and  react  normally 
among  his  fellow  beings.  He  must  realize  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  his  being  either  the  center 
or  the  circumference,  he  must  become  part  of  the 
mass. 

During  the  period  of  childhood  and  early  adoles- 
cence the  social  activities  of  children  are  primarily 
physical  activities.  The  younger  children  play 
with  their  more  individual  toys  as  kiddie  cars, 
wagons,  etc.  The  older  children  engage  more  in 
group  games.  But  practically  all  call  for  physical 
activity.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  crippled  child 
as  of  the  physically  normal  child.  Proper  play  acti- 
vities are  the  basis  of  the  socialization  of  crippled 
children. 

For  the  smaller  children  the  play  equipment 
should  provide: 

1.     Kiddie  cars 
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2.  Wagons  of  various  sizes 

3.  Tricycles  of  different  types  and  sizes 

4.  Sand 

5.  Large  wooden  blocks  and  boards 

6.  Large  rubber  balls 

7.  Jumping  ropes 

8.  Slide 

This  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  list. 
These  are  the  items  which  the  writer  knows  to 
be  adapted  to  the  use  of  small  crippled  children. 

The  play  of  the  older  children  needs  more 
thought  and  planning  than  that  of  the  younger 
children.  Most  of  the  group  games  of  normal 
children  call  for  a  degree  of  personal  contact 
which  is  not  practical  for  crippled  children.  There 
are  two  instincts  which  are  very  definitely  brought 
into  play  and  which  must  be  provided  for.  First, 
gregariousness  or  the  group  instinct.  These  chil- 
dren have  a  tendency  to  form  social  groups  but 
because  of  their  home  training  they  do  not  know 
how  to  get  along  together.  Provision  for  the 
development  of  group  consciousness  must  be  made. 
The  team  feeling  must  be  developed. 

The  second  instinct  which  must  be  definitely 
provided  for  is  pugnacity,  the  tendency  to  fight. 
The  youngsters  have  never  had  a  chance  to  have 
a  real  fight.  They  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
learn  to  fight  fairly.  This  opportunity  ought  to 
be  provided. 

In  the  group  games,  adaptations  of  the  games 
for  normal  children  are  the  most  readily  available 
and  the  most  easily  understood.  For  this  play 
the  following  equipment  is  recommended : 

1.  Basket  balls 

2.  Volley  balls 

3.  A  large  number  of  6"  soft  rubber  balls 

4.  Indoor  baseballs 

5.  Basketball  goals 

6.  Volley  ball  net  and  standards 

7.  Indoor  bats 

BASKET  BALL 

I. 
Goal  throwing  from  a  given  point.     Variation 
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may  be  had  by  varying  the  angle  and  the  dis- 
tance. 

II. 

Goal  throwing  while  in  motion.  In  this  game 
it  may  be  necessary  to  call  for  one-hand  throwing 
to  give  the  crutches  an  equal  chance  with  the 
braces. 

III. 
Basket  ball  according  to  girls'  rules. 

VOLLEY  BALL 

I. 

Volley  ball  net  at  as  near  standard  height  as 
strength  and  ability  of  group  permit.  Divide  each 
court  into  squares  three,  four,  five  or  six  feet 
wide  according  to  the  ability  of  the  groups  playing. 
Each  player  must  guard  one  of  these  squares.  All 
of  the  players  of  one  team  are  on  one  side  of  the 
net.  The  ball  is  put  into  play  and  thrown  back 
and  forth  until  it  touches  the  ground  or  is  thrown 
out  of  bounds.  Each  error  scores  a  point  for 
the  opposing  team. 

With  groups  of  very  limited  ability  the  squares 
are  smaller  in  size  and  the  ball  is  to  be  recovered 
after  one  bounce. 

II. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  or  without  the 
net.  The  ball  is  put  into  play  by  one  of  the  guards. 
The  ball  may  be  thrown,  kicked  or  propelled  in 
any  other  manner.  If  the  net  is  used  the  ball 
must  always  pass  over  the  net  when  passing  center. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  the  ball  into  the 
hands  of  your  own  goal  keeper.  If  the  ball  goes 
out  of  bounds  it  is  put  into  play  by  an  opponent  of 
the  last  player  who  touches  the  ball,  both  must 
be  on  the  same  side  of  the  center.  A  point  is 
scored  whenever  a  goal  keeper  retains  the  ball 
within  the  goal  lines. 

III. 

Knock-up.  All  the  players  but  one  go  out  into 
the  field.  The  player  who  is  not  out  bats  the  volley 
ball  with  his  closed  fist.  The  first  player  to  catch 
three  balls  goes  in  and  becomes  batter.  The  rules 
as  to  whether  balls  can  be  caught  on  the  bounce, 
etc.,  must  be  made  to  fit  the  ability  of  the  group 
playing. 

IV. 

Indoor  baseball  in  small  quarters.  The  ball  is 
thrown  to  the  batter  who  catches  it  and  bats  it 
out  with  his  fist.  Otherwise  the  rules  are  similar 
to  those  of  regular  indoor  baseball. 


INDOOR  BASEBALL 

Played  according  to  the  regular  rules.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  combine  two  players  into 
one  unit,  that  is,  to  allow  one  to  bat  and  another 
to  run  in  his  place  if  the  type  of  disability  de- 
mand it. 

Six  INCH  SOFT  RUBBER  BALLS 
I. 

Dodge  ball.  One  team  distributes  itself  within 
a  large  circle.  The  opposing  team  distributes  it- 
self along  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  One 
soft  rubber  ball  is  used.  Those  on  the  outside  try 
to  hit  those  on  the  inside.  When  a  player  is  hit 
he  retires  from  the  circle.  Innings  are  two  min- 
utes for  each  team.  The  score  is  the  number  of 
players  left  in  the  ring  at  the  end  of  the  two  min- 
ute period.  If  there  is  great  discrepancy  between 
the  abilities  of  the  various  players  a  larger  circle 
may  be  drawn  on  which  the  strongest  players 
must  stand. 

II. 

Battle.  Barricades  are  erected.  About  twenty 
or  thirty  balls  are  put  into  play.  Proceed  as  in 
a  regular  snow-ball  fight.  Boys  and  some  girls 
between  eleven  and  fifteen  enjoy  this  more  than 
any  other  game. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  provide  games  for  the 
wheel-chair  cases  and  for  the  bone  cases  where 
active  play  is  prohibited. 

RUBBER  BALLS  OR  BEAN  BAGS 
I. 

Passing  races.  The  children  are  formed  into 
teams.  Each  team  passes  a  ball  or  bag  to  get  it 
to  their  end  man  first.  Various  set-ups  may  be 
used. 

II. 

Pitching.  A  target  is  drawn  on  the  floor.  Bean 
bags  are  tossed.  The  distance  from  the  center  de- 
termines the  score.  Scores  may  be  kept  individ- 
ually or  by  teams. 

III. 

Goal  throwing.  A  low  set  basket  ball  goal  may 
be  used  with  bean  bags,  rubber  balls  or  the  larger 
balls. 

IV. 

Ten  pins.  Indian  clubs  and  six  inch  soft  rub- 
ber balls  form  ready  equipment  for  this  game. 

V. 

Rubber  Quoits.    Equipment  found  at  toy  stores. 
Most  of  the  games  described  in  this  article  were 
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worked  out  through  the  cooperation  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Elias  Michael  School  and  Miss  Grace  Craig, 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training,  Board 
of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

This  treatment  of  "Recreation  of  the  Crippled 
Child"  is  the  result  of  very  limited  experience  in 
this  field  and  is  offered  only  in  response  to  inquiry. 
However,  a  broader  experience  in  the  recreational 
activities  of  normal  children  coupled  with  this 
limited  experience  with  crippled  children,  makes 
the  writer  bold  enough  to  offer  these  general  prin- 
ciples : 

1.  Recreational  activities  are  an  end  in  them- 
selves.   While  they  contribute  to  the  development 
of    coordination,    physical    strength    and    mental 
alertness,  their  main  objective  is  to  give  children 
a  normal  life  experience.     Be  grateful  for  these 
by-products  but  do  not  allow  them  to  influence  the 
type  of  play. 

2.  Recreational   activities   are   not   necessarily 
organized  activities.    Much  time  must  be  allowed 
for  free  play,  for  the  voluntary  selection  of  one's 
companions.     Organized  play  is  organized  upon 
the  basis  of  similar  physical  ability.    A  very  active 
boy  may  much  prefer  to  spend  his  time  tossing  a 
ball  to  a  certain  wheel-chair  girl  than  to  play  with 
the  boys.    Marbles,  jacks,  dolls,  rope  jumping,  ball 
tossing,   wrestling,  conversation  and  many  other 
unorganized    or    voluntarily    organized    activities 
should  be  encouraged. 

3.  Fighting    on    a    sportsmanship    basis    is    a 
legitimate  recreational  activity.     For  crippled  chil- 
dren of  about  equal  ability,  two  bags  loosely  filled 
with    cotton    form   good    substitutes    for    boxing 
gloves. 

4.  Crippled  children  are  spoiled  even   worse 
than  other  children  and  so  require  alert  recrea- 
tional supervision  to  prevent  underhanded  play- 
ing and  to  pick  up  those  who  fall  because  of  their 
handicap. 


An  Hour  with  Negro 
Composers 

A  very  interesting  concert  was  given  at  Eman- 
cipation Park,  a  colored  playground  maintained 
by  the  Houston  Department  of  Recreation  by  The 
Community  Builders,  one  of  five  clubs  on  the  play- 
ground composed  of  about  forty  members — boys 
and  girls  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 


I.  National  Negro  Hymn — Lift  Every  Voice 

and  Sing 
II.  Reading — When  Malindy  Sings,  by  Dunbar 

III.  Spirituals 

(a)  Every  Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit 

(b)  Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray 

IV.  Instrumental  Duet 
V.  Spirituals 

(a)  It's  Me,  It's  Me,  O  Lord 

(b)  There's  a  Meeting  Here  Tonight 
VI.  Quartette  (Male) 

VII.  Reading — Deacon    Jones'     Grievance,     by 

Dunbar 
VIII.  Spirituals 

(a)  /  want  to  be  Ready 

(b)  Nobody   Knows   the   Trouble   I've 

Had 

IX.  Expressions 
X.  Presentation 
XL  Spirituals 


Do  You  Like  to  Go  to 
School  ? 

"Say,  Mister,  can  I  get  in  this  games'  class?" 

"No,  I  am  afraid  not,  we  have  our  full  quota 
now.  You  will  have  to  take  it  next  fall." 

"Aw  gee !  I  will  be  in  High  School  next  fall 
and  won't  have  a  chance." 

This  conversation  occurred  in  the  hall  of  the 
Eastern  Junior  High  School  at  Pontiac  just  be- 
fore the  regular  games  class  which  is  conducted  by 
the  Recreation  Department  each  Thursday  from 
2:30 — 3:30  P.  M.  for  a  group  of.  twenty-eight 
boys  and  girls. 

This  class  has  its  own  officers  and  each  meeting 
is  run  by  the  president  according  to  parliamentary 
law.  Following  a  short  ten-minute  business  meet- 
ing a  forty-five  minute  games  period  'is  conducted 
by  the  recreation  leaders  in  charge.  This  game 
period  is  adapted  to  weather  conditions.  If  it  is 
stormy  the  games  are  played  in  the  school  room, 
the  desks  and  chairs  being  moved  to  the  wall,  leav- 
ing a  clear  play  space.  If  it  is  good  weather  the 
games  are  played  outside. 

At  first  the  boys  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room 
and  the  girls  on  the  other.  But  after  they  had 
played  several  mixer  games  together  their  bashful- 
ness  wore  off  and  they  began  to  enjoy  themselves. 
So  much  so  that  one  boy  was  heard  to  remark, 
"Gosh,  but  I  wish  every  day  was  Thursday." 


PLANNING    FOR    PLAY    SPACE 
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EVANSTON,  ILL.    AN  ANCIENT  SPORT  FOR  MODERN  LADS 
(See  article  on  page  278) 

Planning  for  Play  Space 

The  Citizens  Committee  on  City  Plan  of  Pitts- 
burgh, in  submitting  to  the  City  Council  its  plan 
for  recreation  sites,  is  stressing  the  importance 
of  the  broad  city-wide  viewpoint  as  a  balance  to 
the  purely  local  point  of  view,  and  the  need  for 
distinguishing  between  playgrounds  and  athletic 
fields.  "A  city,"  the  report  states,  "needs  the 
small  junior  playground  (small  children  under 
ten  years)  in  greatest  number;  it  needs  the  senior 
boys'  and  senior  girls'  playground  in  next  greatest 
number ;  and  it  needs  the  larger  athletic  field 
centers  less  frequently  distributed  because  the 
visitors  to  such  sites  will  be  willing  to  go  a  greater 
distance  to  reach  them." 

The  report  also  stresses  the  procedure  involved 
in  developing  a  city-wide  plan  in  such  a  way  as 
to  effect  a  working  together  of  all  city  depart- 
ments concerned  and  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary expense.  This  procedure  may  be  suggestive 
to  communities  which  are  undertaking  similar 
planning. 

As  a  first  step,  according  to  the  report,  plans 
should  be  prepared  to  show  for  each  site  its  pro- 
posed final  development  and  the  arrangement  of 
space  and  facilities  to  accommodate  the  kind  or 
kinds  of  activity  for  which  the  site  is  intended. 
Approximate  estimates  of  cost  should  be  made 
at  the  same  time,  more  specific  estimates  being 
made  later  when  contract  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations are  prepared.  The  initial  sketches  show- 
ing perhaps  three  or  four  possible  arrangements 
for  any  one  site  could  be  produced  as  pencil  draw- 
ings. A  competent  planner  who  is  also  a  rapid 
draughtsman  could  produce  all  that  are  needed  in 
a  short  time  and  at  small  cost,  if  he  has  been 
supplied  with  the  accurate  basic  surveys  upon 
which  sketches  must  necessarily  be  based. 


All  plans  should  clearly  differentiate  the  sev- 
eral standard  types  of  recreation  site,  namely,  ath- 
letic field,  senior  boys'  playground,  senior  girls' 
playground  and  junior  children's  playground. 
The  recreation  executive  and  the  city  engineers 
should  agree  as  to  the  sketches  to  be  produced  as 
to  the  type  and  plan  to  be  recommended  to  the 
official  body  in  charge  of  the  recreation  program. 
It  is  highly  desirable  to  act  upon  such  plans  while 
they  are  still  in  sketch  form  and  while  proposed 
changes  could  easily  be  made. 

According  to  specific  plans,  each  site  should  be 
developed  progressively  towards  its  final  com- 
pleted condition.  Two  stages  are  invoiced.  The 
initial  stage  should  bring  the  site  up  to  the  point 
of  efficient  present  use  and  should  include  grad- 
ing, retaining  walls  when  necessary,  under-drain- 
age  as  well  as  surface  drainage,  surfacing  of  the 
ground  with  special  clay  surfacing  or  with  sod, 
installation  of  drinking  water  and  toilet  facilities, 
a  simple  shelter,  fencing  and  the  installation  of 
some  initial  equipment.  Later  may  come  such 
other  construction  as  wading  pools,  swimming 
pools,  and  at  athletic  centers,  bleachers  and  build- 
ings with  gymnasium  and  club  rooms.  Usually 
structures  cannot  be  wisely  placed  until  the  final 
plan  and  remodeling  of  the  ground  has  been  de- 
termined upon. 

In  the  preparation  of  surveys  and  sketch  plans 
for  new  sites  which  are  being  considered  for  pur- 
chase, calculations  should  be  made  to  show  (a) 
the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  site  and  the  service  it 
can  render  and  (b)  the  cost  of  developing  the  site 
through  the  first  stage  of  \vork.  This  cost  must 
be  added  to  the  purchase  price  to  ascertain  the 
actual  cost  of  the  site  in  a  usable  condition. 


EVANSTON,  ILL.  THE  BIG  PARADE.  (See  article  on  p.  278) 


Asphalt  and  Concrete  Tennis  Courts 


For  many  years  asphalt  and  concrete  tennis 
courts  have  been  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
in  the  Southwest.  England  and  other  European 
countries  have  also  used  them  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  popularity  of  these  courts  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  easily  maintained 
whereas  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  turf  or  clay 
courts  where  there  are  periods  of  heavy  rainfall 
and  prolonged  draught.  The  quick  drainage  of 
concrete  and  asphalt  courts  makes  it  possible  to 
use  them  almost  immediately  after  a  rain.  The 
nearness  to  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  asphalt 
has  been  an  added  reason  for  its  wide  use  in  the 
West. 

Because  of  the  extremes  in  temperature  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West,  considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced  with  some  of  the  first  courts  to  be 
constructed  due  to  the  fact  that  the  asphalt  and 
concrete  courts  cracked  in  the  winter  and  the  as- 
phalt courts  blistered  in  the  summer.  Under  im- 
proved methods  of  construction,  however,  very 
satisfactory  courts  have  been  secured  and  there 
has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  these  paved 
courts  in  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

Among  the  advantages  of  these  hard  surface 
courts  is  that  they  provide  a  much  longer  playing 
season,  being  useable  during  most  of  the  year. 
Furthermore,  since  their  surface  is  non-absorbent 
they  are  available  for  play  if  properly  graded  and 
drained  within  a  few  minutes  after  a  rain.  One 
of  the  greatest  advantages  of  asphalt  and  concrete 
courts  is  that  there  is  practically  no  expense  in- 
volved in  maintaining  them.  If  painted  lines  are 
used  in  marking  the  courts,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
renew  them  every  year,  but  if  laid  in  the  cement, 
they  will  not  have  to  be  replaced.  The  negligible 
expense  of  maintaining  concrete  and  asphalt 
courts  as  compared  with  that  of  maintaining  clay 
and  dirt  courts  is  an  important  item,  especially 
in  the  case  of  park  and  recreation  departments 
which  usually  operate  on  a  limited  budget.  Un- 
less there  is  constant  supervision,  children  and 
even  adults  wearing  street  shoes  may  play  or 
run  on  the  courts.  If  the  surface  is  clay  or  dirt, 
much  damage  may  result,  but  street  shoes  do  not 
injured  paved  courts.  Paved  surfaces  also  permit 
of  faster  and  more  accurate  play  than  is  possible 
on  courts  where  pebbles  or  irregular  or  soft  sur- 
faces may  deflect  the  ball.  There  is  no  loose  dirt 
or  dust  to  annoy  players  or  spectators  when  the 
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paved  courts  are  used.  Under  certain  conditions 
it  is  possible  to  flood  and  use  concrete  courts  for 
skating  during  winter  months. 

The  chief  objection  that  is  raised  to  concrete 
and  asphalt  courts  is  the  high  initial  construction 
cost.  It  is  true  that  this  cost  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  clay  or  dirt  courts.  However, 
over  a  period  of-  years,  the  paved  courts  are 
cheaper.  One  disadvantage  of  these  courts — 
especially  asphalt — is  that  they  become  very  hot 
during  extremely  warm  weather. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  paved  courts  are  hard 
on  the  feet  of  players  and  some  have  felt  that 
harmful  effects  might  result  from  playing  on  such 
courts.  In  the  opinion  of  many  authorities,  how- 
ever, no  harmful  effects  have  resulted  and  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  rubber- 
soled  shoes  used  by  tennis  players.  According  to 
one  observer,  "No  harmful  effects  have  been  noted 
amongst  the  tennis  players  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
because  of  the  hard  surface  which  they  prefer. 
They  entirely  use  soles  of  exceptional  thickness 
but  this  is  rather  because  the  playing  surface 
wears  out  these  soles  too  rapidly."  Another  states, 
"In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  cement  court  on 
the  leg  and  foot  muscles  of  the  player,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  dirt  and  turf  courts  are  the 
best.  However,  I  think  this  undesirable  feature 
of  the  cement  courts  is  largely  overcome  by  the 
use  of  heavy  socks  and  crepe  rubber  soled  shoes." 
In  the  opinion  of  one  expert,  asphalt  is  preferable 
to  concrete  in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  most  people  have  a  decided 
preference  for  grass  or  clay  courts  although  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  experience 
with  paved  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  a  land- 
scape architect  who  made  a  study  of  tennis  courts 
and  other  recreation  facilities  in  several  American 
cities  last  year,  reported  that  in  some  cities  asphalt . 
courts  were  the  most  popular  and  were  used  in 
preference  to  the  clay  courts. 

Asphalt  Courts 

Of  all  tennis  courts,  it  is  probable  that  the  as- 
phalt court  is  the  most  expensive  in  construction, 
the  first  cost  being  even  more  than  that  of  a  con- 
crete court.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrive  at 
the  probable  difference  in  cost  of  an  asphalt  court 
as  compared  with  others  and  the  cost  will  vary 
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to  a  considerable  degree  in  different  localities  due 
to  the  soil  conditions  and  prices  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials. Once  constructed,  these  courts  present  a 
minimum  of  maintenance  especially  where  they  are 
subjected  to  constant  playing. 

The  following  statement  concerning  the  prob- 
able cost  of  constructing  an  asphalt  tennis  court 
was  made  in  October,  1926,  by  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Rosengarten,  Traffic  Engineer  of  the  Asphalt 
Association.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  figure  does  not  include  the  cost  of  ex- 
cavating where  this  is  necessary  or  of  erecting 
the  backstops : 

"In  order  to  give  simply  a  rough  idea  I  would 
estimate  that  the  mixed  types  of  asphalt  surfaces 
on  well  prepared  foundations  for  a  paved  area  of 
60  feet  by  120  feet  might  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,500.00;  for  the  penetration  type  of  construc- 
tion about  $800.00  and  for  the  gravel  surface 
treated  about  $500.00. 

"If  any  one  is  considering  constructing  an  as- 
phalt tennis  court  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  they  discuss  the  matter  with  one  of  their  local 
asphalt  paving  contractors  who  would  give  a  much 
more  reliable  estimate.  If  they  are  unable  to  lo- 
cate an  asphalt  paving  contractor  it  is  quite  likely 
that  their  city  engineer  could  either  give  them  the 
information  or  direct  them  to  a  contractor." 

Among  the  cities  making  extensive  use  of  as- 
phalt courts  is  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  made  in  1924  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Brewer,  Commissioner  of  Recreation  in  that  city : 

"We  found  that  the  Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt  is 
the  best  construction  for  tennis  courts.  These 
tennis  courts  are  constructed  with  a  six-inch  base 
of  crushed  limestone  or  granite  with  two  inches 
of  Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt  spread  on  top  and 
rolled  to  a  very  smooth  surface.  Upon  this  sur- 
face a  light  coating  of  white  Portland  cement  is 
dusted.  After  it  has  hardened  for  two  weeks, 
the  tennis  court  lines  are  painted  upon  the  surface. 
We  find  that  a  court  of  this  nature  costs  between 
$900  and  $1,000,  depending  upon  local  costs  of 
labor  and  material,  however,  some  of  our  courts 
have  been  down  twelve  years  and  are  still  in  good 
condition,  so  this  is  not  an  excessive  cost.  These 
courts  make  the  care  and  maintenance  problem 
very  easy,  because  it  is  only  necessary  to  paint  the 
lines  on  the  court  and  put  up  the  net,  which  we 
leave  out  all  night." 

Equal  successful  results  have  been  reported 
from  the  use  of  petroleum  asphalt  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 


The  Asphalt  Association,  441  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  has  issued  a  bulletin  entitled 
"Proper  Methods  in  Constructing  Asphalt  Tennis 
Courts."  This  bulletin  contains  specifications  for 
materials  and  detailed  directions  for  constructing 
the  court. 

Spalding's  Tennis  Annual  for  1923  contains  an 
excellent  discussion  of  various  types  of  tennis 
courts,  including  asphalt.  This  may  be  purchased 
in  any  Spalding  store  or  from  the  American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street,  New. York 
City,  price  25c  per  copy. 


Most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  asphalt 
courts  apply  equally  to  concrete  surfaces  and  park 
and  recreation  departments  in  many  cities  are 
installing  concrete  courts.  In  1916  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  of  Minneapolis  constructed 
65  new  courts  of  various  types  only  two  of  which 
were  concrete.  These  two  courts  soon  proved 
very  popular,  the  only  complaint  being  due  to 
the  skidding  of  the  balls  caused  by  the  slope  of 
the  courts  away  from  the  net.  This  objection 
was  remedied  in  later  construction  by  providing 
drainage  at  the  net  line.  The  concrete  courts 
have  proved  so  satisfactory  in  Minneapolis  that 
24  new  concrete  courts  were  constructed  by  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  in  1925.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  these  courts  was  $1,240.38  per  court 
including  enclosures,  net  posts,  and  drainage;  a 
very  low  price  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  work 
done. 

An  officer  of  the  Board  writes:  "We  are  not 
installing  clay  courts  any  more  but  as  new  ones 
are  being  installed  they  will  be  concrete.  We  find 
them  advisable  from  an  economic  standpoint  as 
well  as  the  player's  standpoint.  With  the  wear- 
ing of  proper  tennis  shoes  there  is  no  harmful 
effect  on  the  feet  of  the  players.  The  general 
sentiment  of  the  public  on  concrete  tennis  courts 
is  that  they  are  more  popular  than  the  clay." 

The  Portland  Cement  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  1 1 1  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
111.,  but  with  branch  offices  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities,  has  issued  an  illustrated  booklet  entitled 
"Tennis  the  Year  Round"  and  has  also  prepared 
a  mimeographed  statement  containing  detailed  di- 
rections for  constructing  concrete  courts  together 
with  a  set  of  plans.  Copies  of  this  material  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  Portland  Cement 
Association.  The  Association  employs  a  staff  of 
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engineers  who  are  glad  to  advise  communities  in 
reference  to  problems  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  courts  or  other  projects  re- 
quiring the  use  of  concrete. 

A  Few  Suggestions 

Very  thorough  sub-drainage  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

Insist  on  absolute  uniformity  in  grade  of  sur- 
face. 

Long  axis  of  court  should  run  north  to  south 
(in  Northern  states  may  be  advisable  to  have 
it  run  from  a  little  east  of  north  to  a  little  west 
of  south). 

If  lines  are  painted  on  asphalt,  first  use  coat 
of  shellac  to  prevent  action  of  paint  on  surface. 

It  is  desirable  to  darken  a  concrete  surface  and 
lighten  an  asphalt  tennis  court  surface. 

Allow  ample  space  (15-21')  behind  baselines 
and  several  feet  on  either  side  of  court. 

The  Association  will  be  very  glad  to  learn  of 
the  experience  of  recreation  executives  in  the  use 
of  tennis  courts  of  this  type  and  to  have  comments 
on  the  facts  given  in  this  compilation. 

Let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  experience  on 
the  subject  of  tennis  courts  and  their  construction 
to  pass  on  to  others. 


Boccia 


Miss  Esther  Harrow,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Center,  Woodbine,  N.  J., 
stressed  the  importance  of  beauty  and  color  in 


the  environment  of  childhood.     "The  feeling  for 
beauty  is  common  among  children." 

"Sunbury,  Pa.,  has  thirty-two  Jewish  families 
and  has  a  fairly  well  organized  center." 


AN  ITALIAN  SPORT  AS  PLAYED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

BY 
LESLIE  HOENSCHEID, 

Peru  Illinois, 
University  of  Illinois 

Boccia  ball  is  an  Italian  game  originated  by  the 
Romans  and  imported  to  this  country  by  Italian 
immigrants.  This  sport  of  wooden  balls,  which 
is  based  upon  the  idea  of  our  typical  horseshoe 
game,  is  now  the  chief  diversion  of  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  American  working  classes. 

When  the  game  of  Boccia  was  first  originated, 
as  many  as  twenty  players  engaged  in  one  con- 
test. Two  parties  were  formed,  one  having  six 
yellow  balls,  the  second  six  black  balls.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  game  was  to  throw  these  large  balls 
at  a  small  red  movable  target.  The  nearest  balls 
to  the  target  counted  points  as  there  were  balls  in 
a  scoring  region. 

Today  among  the  Italian  and  German  settle- 
ments, the  men  and  the  boys  play  the  game  of 
Boccia  (hit)  ball  with  modifications  from  that  of 
the  old  style  of  play.  The  game  is  now  played 
with  four  participants.  These  players  are  paired 
and  throw  against  each  other.  The  boccia  balls 
which  the  players  use  measure  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference  and  are  two  pounds  in  weight.  The 
movable  target,  the  size  of  a  league  baseball,  mea- 
sures ten  inches  in  circumference  and  weighs  three 
quarters  of  a  pound.  Italians  call  the  movable 
target  the  "boccine,"  the  "boiling"  or  the  "king." 
All  the  balls  are  made  of  rosewood,  which  is  prac- 
tically unbreakable.  The  large  boccia  balls  are 
differentiated  by  markings  which  distinguish  one 
set  from  the  other  set.  The  game  is  played  on  any 
plot  of  level  ground  which  is  void  of  obstacles 
that  would  hinder  the  progress  of  the  balls.  Many 
boccia  courts  are  bounded  by  railroad  ties  so 
placed  that  a  playing  space  is  made  measuring  fifty 
yards  in  length  and  forty-five  feet  in  width. 
Twelve  points  constitute  an  official  game.  The 
team  that  wins  two  games  out  of  three  games 
played  is  chosen  winner. 

The  sport  starts  with  the  players  taking  their 
official  positions.  Position  in  this  game  is  identi- 
cal with  the  stance  in  our  horseshoe  game  with 
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opposing  players  throwing  against  each  other.  Two 
players  possess  four  balls  apiece.  Each  player 
throws  a  large  ball  at  the  boccine,  which  is  lying 
fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  away.  The  nearest  ball 
to  the  boccine  gives  the  player  the  privilege  of 
opening  the  official  game.  The  game  is  opened 
with  the  winner  of  the  throw  in  possession  of 
the  little  movable  ball.  The  player  throws  the 
boccine  any  place  he  desires.  Immediately,  he 
throws  one  of  his  large  balls  at  this  target.  The 
player  who  throws  the  first  ball  is  designated  as 
the  lead-off  player.  The  lead-off  player  is  fol- 
lowed by  his  opponent,  who  strives  to  beat  the 
throw  by  coming  closer  to  the  boccine.  The  sec- 
ond player  continues  to  throw  at  the  boccine  until 
he  has  a  ball  closer  to  the  target  than  that  of 
the  lead-off  player.  Two  steps  are  allowed  in  de- 
livering the  large  balls  in  an  underhand  fashion. 
The  underhand  method  gives  "English"  to  the 
ball  and  enables  the  ball  to  travel  a  great  distance. 
The  boccia  balls  can  be  rolled  at  the  boccine ;  the 
balls  can  be  thrown  in  the  air,  and  can  be  thrown 
against  the  railroad  ties.  Three  steps  are  allowed 
the  second  man  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  hazard 
attempt  to  knock  the  large  ball  of  his  opponent 
out  of  the  scoring  zone.  If  he  is  successful  in 
"botching"  the  opponent's  ball,  his  chances  of 
scoring  are  easy.  When  the  second  player  has 
succeeded  in  getting  one  or  more  boccia  balls  in 
the  scoring  region,  he  is  followed  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  lead-off  man  who  has  the  same  ob- 
jective as  his  opponent;  he  strives  to  beat  the  balls 
of  his  opponent  and  may  do  so  under  the  same 
conditions  allowed  the  second  player.  After  the 
two  players  have  thrown  eight  balls,  a  count  of 
points  is  made  by  the  two  players  who  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  distant  end  of  the  court.  The  count 
of  points  is  determined  by  the  side  having  the  clos- 
est balls  to  the  "boiling."  The  two  players  sta- 
tioned near  the  boccine,  who  are  mere  onlookers 
until  now,  throw  the  boccine  ball  down  the  court 
and  throw  at  it  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  first 
two  players. 

The  game  of  Boccia  provides  a  gratification  of 
the  natural  desire  of  everyone  to  play  games.  It  is 
a  sport  which  everyone  from  children  to  adults 
can  play  with  ease.  It  develops  the  youth  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  Judgment  and  keenness  of  per- 
ception are  fostered.  Boccia  ball,  because  of  its 
simplicity,  is  of  value  to  children  who  are  actively 
engaged  on  playgrounds,  as  the  sport  involves 
neither  strenuous  participation  nor  liability  of  in- 
jury. 


Significant  Facts  from 
Minneapolis 

Charles  E.  Doell,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  of  Minneapolis,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  each  member  of  the  Board,  giving 
his  summary  of  some  of  the  most  important  sta- 
tistics from  the  Recreation  Department  of  the 
Board.  They  show  very  graphically  the  active 
program  which  is  going  on : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  endeavor  is  being 
made  to  increase  the  limit  of  the  playground  tax 
from  .25  mills  to  .5  mills  the  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Raymond,  Director  of  Recreation,  should  be  of 
especial  interest.  May  I  emphasize  a  few  of  the 
statistics  which  strike  me  rather  forcibly. 

"For  the  past  several  years,  Mr.  Raymond  has 
been  reporting  not  only  a  gradual  increase  in  par- 
ticipation in  active  recreation  but  a  continual 
doubling.  Between  the  years  1925  and  1926,  an- 
other doubling  of  interest  took  place.  For  in- 
stance, in  1925  approximately  2400  different 
groups  of  individuals,  such  as  teams,  clubs, 
classes,  and  similar  organized  groups  were 
reached,  while  in  1926  over  4800  were  super- 
vised. The  number  of  individuals  enrolled  in 
these  various  groups  increased  from  a  little  over 
200,000  in  1925  to  over  500,000  in  1926.  This 
last  figure  probably  includes  close  to  100,000  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Just  think,  the  Recreation  De- 
partment has  actually  organized  almost  one- fourth 
the  entire  population  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
This  group  of  100,000  individuals,  it  is  estimated 
spend  on  the  average  one  and  one-half  hours  every 
day  in  active  recreation.  This  is  separate  and 
apart  from  any  time  which  they  may  spend  in 
active  recreation  in  unorganized  groups,  such  as 
skating  or  any  other  game  not  actually  a  team 
play. 

"The  estimated  attendance  at  the  various  recre- 
ational attractions  such  as  games,  exhibits, 
pageants,  increased  from  five  and  one-half  mil- 
lion in  1925  to  six  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand in  1926. 

"These  figures  or  statistics  are  particularly  im- 
pressive when  you  consider  that  park  football  and 
baseball  are  seldom  seriously  thought  of  when 
discussing  those  games  in  particular.  When  we 
think  of  football,  we  think  of  college  football  and 
when  we  think  of  baseball  we  think  of  organized 
(Continued  on  page  280) 


August,  the  eighth  month  hath  31  days 
1927  The  Maize  Moon  1927 

Do  not  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket 

Nor  too  many  of  them  under  one  hen  (Dutch). 

He  is  no  fox  that  hath  but  one  hole. 

— Proverbs. 

1  M        Lammas    Day — originally    in  Visit  a  pond  to  see  the  pickerel  weed,  cow  lily,  white  scented 

England,    festival     of     the       water  lily,  and  submerged  aquatics  in  blossom. 
Wheat  Harvest. 

2  Tu       The    Indian    moccasin    is    an   Plan  for  fall  tree  planting. 

orchid. 

3  W       Every  community  should  have  How  does  each  plant  of  the  pond  society  get  air  ? 

recreational  forest  areas. 

4  Th       Venus  best  seen  between  now  Have  a  sand  modeling  contest  on  the  beach.     The  elephant 

and   August   10th   as   Eve-  or  cat  is  a  good  subject. 
ning  Star  in  West. 

5  F         Preserves      are      made      "air  Hay  fever  will  be  getting  under  way  soon. 

6  Sa           tight"    to    keep    out   spores  Discover  the  cause  and  plan  your  vacation. 

which  produce  mold. 

7  Su       Sun  rises  4.51 ;  sets  7.19.  Start  for  the  seashore  or  mountains. 

8  M        The  New  England  Society  for  Tell  about  the  protective  devices  of  the  Monarch  and  Viceroy. 

the    Preservation    of    Wild       This  is  a  good  time  to  read  and  get  acquainted  with  the 

9  Tu  Flowers,  Horticultural       moths  of  the  Limberlost. 

Hall,   Boston,   prints    valu- 
able leaflets. 

10  W       Sun  rises  4.55;  sets  7.15.  Feature  story  on  conservation  of  soil  moisture. 

11  Th       Gifford  Pinchot,  b.  1865.      A  Tag  the  wild  asters  for  transplanting  later  to  your  wild  aster 

PRIMER  OF  FORESTRY.  Rob-  garden.     Golden  rod  will  be  blooming,  too.     There  are  over 

ert      Fulton's      "Clermont"  80  species. 
made  first  trip,  1807. 

12  F         Rayon  is  the  name  for  arti-  Let's  go  blueberrying,  or  elderberrying  soon.     And  then  make 

ficial  silk  made  from  wood.       a  rich  berry  pie ! 
Full  moon. 

^3  Sa       First    Weekly    News    Letter,  Look  for  marsh  mallow.     It  resembles  hollyhock. 
1913.     Moon  rises  at  8.00. 

14  Su       Ernest    Thompson   Seton,    b.  The  red-winged  blackbird  is  gathering  in  the  swamps.     How 

1860.      WILD    ANIMALS    I       is  the  psychological  moment  announced  for  going  south? 
HAVE  KNOWN. 

15  M        Panama  Canal  Opened.  Do  not  pick  the  cardinal  flowers. 

16  Tu      The  Playground  and  Recrea-  Good  time  to  study  shore  birds.     In  what  particular  ways  are 

tion  Association  of  America       they  adapted  to  their  life? 

17  W  is  planning  its  14th  Recrea- 

tion Congress  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

18  Th      Sun  rises  5.04;  sets  7.03.  Encourage  whittling  about  the  camp  fire. 

19  F         Length  of  Day,  13  h<  33  m.       The  Charter  Oak  was  blown  down  in  a  gale  on  August  21. 

20  Sa       Plant  Quarantine  Act,  1912.         1856. 
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21  Su       Outdoor  leadership  is  a  pro- 

fession.      Do     you     know 

22  M  about  the  National  Recrea- 

tion School  provided  by  the 

23  Tu          Playground  and  Recreation 

Association  of  America? 

24  W       Sun  rises  5.11;  sets  6.52. 

25  Th      Bret  Harte,  b.   1839.      LUCK 

OF  ROARING  CAMP. 

26  F        Sun  rises  5.14;  sets  6.49. 

27  Sa       The  candy  factories  in  1923 

turned  out  products  valued 
at  $366,255,785. 

28  Su       A    community    nature    guide 

may  be  obtained  for  $2500. 

29  M        In   the   Middle   Ages   forests 

30  Tu          were     sometimes    classified 

according  to  the  number  of 

31  W  hogs  they  could  support. 


Have  marigolds,  dahlias,  zinnias,  salvias,  hollyhocks,  poppies, 
gladioli,  and  candy-tuft  labeled  and  placed  in  the  library. 


Start  fungi  collection  this  week  end. 
Start  publicity  for  Garden  Flower  Exhibit. 

This  is  the  molting  month  for  birds. 

Don't  forget  the  cat  when  you  close  the  summer  cottage. 
Make  your  plans  now. 

Animals  now  have  their  new  fur.  The  trapping  season  will 
soon  be  on.  Some  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  nearly 
exterminated. 

The  Fourth  Shade  Tree  Conference  will  be  in  Washington 
this  fall. 


The  Junior  Audubon 
Recruit  Club 


LUCIA  E.  SAVAGE, 

Garden  Director,  Detroit  Department  of 
Recreation 

The  Garden  Staff  of  the  Detroit  Department  of 
Recreation  was  recently  invited  to  a  Birthday 
Party  to  celebrate  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Junior  Audubon  Recruit  Club. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Julia  M.  Ives,  this 
club  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  desire  of  two  boys 
to  study  birds.  The  boys  secured  the  promise  of 
Miss  Ives  to  be  their  leader,  and  then  invited 
their  friends  to  join,  until  the  club  grew  to  a 
membership  of  eight,  all  of  whom  are  still  active. 
A  weekly  meeting  is  held  from  seven  until  nine 
p.  m.  in  the  Public  Library.  During  the  week 
at  least  one  field  trip  is  made  to  a  neighboring 
park,  cemetery  or  into  the  country  to  observe  the 
birds  in  their  native  haunts. 

The  members  first  studied  the  land  birds  and 
then  the  water  birds.  They  watched  them,  noting 


first  the  physical  appearance,  then  learning  the 
calls  and  finally  observing  the  mating,  feeding  and 
nesting  habits.  From  their  observations  the  boys 
developed  stories  which  were  augmented  with  pic- 
tures clipped  from  magazines  and  information 
taken  from  authentic  books,  to  make  valuable 
scrapbooks. 

The  club  has  installed  three  feeding  stations 
which  the  members  keep  supplied  with  food  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Funds  for  the  purpose 
were  raised  by  the  sale  of  flowers  from  the  boys' 
gardens.  Debates  on  the  economic  value  of  vari- 
ous birds  have  been  held.  Several  of  the  mem- 
bers have  developed  the  bird  calls  so  well  they 
have  given  many  demonstrations  before  women's 
clubs,  teachers'  conventions  and  public  schools. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  coming  summer  they 
expect  to  go  to  Saginaw  Bay  to  aid  in  the  banding 
of  young  birds. 

The  boys  are  always  busy,  enjoying  to  the 
fullest  extent  all  activities  that  have  any  bearing 
on  their  hobby.  They  have  individually  and  col- 
lectively derived  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction  from  their  club  program. 
To  express  their  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  made  this  training  and  pleasure 
possible  for  them,  they  chose  the  club's  anniversary 
for  their  demonstration  and  celebration. 


At  the  Conventions 


National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  Bear  Moun- 
tain, May  17-20 

W.  A.  Stinchcomb,  secretary-engineer  of  the 
Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  em- 
phasized the  idea  of  wide  use  of  the  parks  by 
the  people.  He  discussed  at  length  the  increase 
of  leisure  time  and  the  importance  of  its  proper 
use.  Commercial  recreation,  he  said,  was  our 
biggest  industry.  He  referred  to  the  decay  of 
Rome  during  the  days  of  luxury  and  idleness. 
Parks,  in  his  opinion,  will  preserve  civilization  in 
the  United  States  by  restoring  both  children  and 
adults  to  normalcy.  The  educational  opportu- 
nities in  public  parks  he  illustrated  by  telling  how, 
in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
children  study  glacial  gorges  in  geological  forma- 
tions and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  past  eras. 

Parks  are  an  essential  of  regional  planning,  he 
said.  City  planning  is  merely  the  wise  allocation 
of  land  to  the  best  use  of  the  people.  Areas 
which  might  otherwise  be  dumps  can  be  made 
into  parks.  Parks  help  to  stabilize  adjacent  land 
values.  In  Ohio,  parks  are  not  acquired  through 
the  city  political  machinery.  There  is  a  law  pro- 
viding for  a  park  district  wherever  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  people  desiring  such  a  district 
apply  at  the  probate  court.  Such  parks  are  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  three  men  appointed  by  the 
court.  They  are  not  political  appointees.  He 
urged  taking  both  waste  areas  and  natural  beauty 
spots  for  the  city's  use  long  in  advance  of  the 
city's  spreading  to  that  point.  He  urged  placing 
the  park  system  above  partisan  politics.  Not  the 
distance  but  the  ease  of  operating  an  automobile 
determines  the  outlying  park  areas. 

The  city  cliff-dwellers  greatly  need  these  out- 
lying areas.  They  should  be  tied  up  to  the  city 
parks  by  boulevards  and  parkways.  Get  the  land 
before  it  is  too  late,  urged  Mr.  Stinchcomb. 
John  Burnham,  President  of  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association : 

Mr.  Burnham  said  there  must  be  some  oppor- 
tunity for  men  who  have  a  strong  taste  for  hunt- 
ing. This  urge  has  come  down  through  the  cen- 
turies. Given  no  opportunity  to  hunt  animals, 
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such  persons,  he  said,  tend  to  become  law  break- 
ers and  even  difficult  criminals.  He  argued  for 
the  "American  system  of  free  shooting."  He 
claimed  that  "sportsmen"  were  responsible  for 
the  increase  of  game  in  Interstate  Park.  Speak- 
ing more  specifically  on  how  to  build  up  game 
sanctuaries,  he  stated  that  areas  should  be  kept 
wild  enough  to  attract  wild  life.  Do  not  drain 
the  swamps.  Plant  nut  and  fruit  bearing  trees 
to  attract  the  birds. 

Major  W.  A.  Welch,  General  Manager  of  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park. 

Major  Welch  said  that  the  beavers  introduced 
into  the  park  built  fine  preserves  for  fish  and 
water  fowl.  There  are  now  fourteen  broods  of 
Mallard  ducks  and  250  Wood  ducks,  the  latter  a 
species  which  experts  had  declared  would  soon 
be  extinct  in  these  parts.  These  fowl  flourished 
in  the  park  because  of  the  beaver  dams.  After 
berry  bushes  and  trees  had  been  planted  in  the 
park,  black  bears  migrating  across  farm  land  in 
Hudson  County  appeared  in  the  park.  Mr. 
Welch  was  enthusiastic  for  the  policy  of  encour- 
aging animal  and  bird  life  in  Interstate. 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Adams,  Director  of  the  State  Mu- 
seum. Subject,  "The  Nature  School  in 
Allegheny  State  Park." 

Because  of  urbanization  of  American  life,  parks 
had  developed  more  rapidly  than  the  public 
schools.  In  parks  the  recreational  motive  will  be 
predominant  but  the  educational  must  also  be 
present.  The  latter  must  be  maintained  because, 
during  times  of  industrial  depression,  the  recre- 
ational argument  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
retain  public  support.  If  the  parks  are  linked 
with  the  schools,  support  will  be  held  even  in 
times  of  depression. 

In  the  Allegheny  State  Park,  there  are  65,000 
acres  which  are  wooded  and  wild.  They  are 
suited  to  natural  history  study.  Most  summer 
camps,  he  said,  are  for  high  school  and  grade 
children,  but  in  the  Allegheny  State  Park  the 
nature  course  is  for  persons  who  are  graduates 
of  high  school.  Plants,  animals,  park  manage- 
ment, are  studied.  There  is  practical  demonstra- 
tion right  on  the  grounds.  This  supplements 
indoor  instruction.  A  whole  day  is  given  to  one 
subject.  For  instance,  if  the  day  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  birds,  lessons  start  at  daylight  in 
order  to  study  to  advantage.  There  is  no  jump- 
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ing  from  one  subject  to  another  each  hour. 
Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  had  been  provided 
for  buildings.  Substantial  cabins  had  been  erect- 
ed. It  is  emphatically  an  outdoor  course,  and  the 
teaching  is  of  the  most  concrete  character. 

Professor  Henry  F.  Osborne,  President  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Subject,  "State  Parks  as  Outdoor  Museums." 

Our  program  is  the  rise  of  man  to  the  higher 
spiritual  nature.  Our  object  is  to  try  to  instill  in 
youth  a  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  not  an  Amer- 
ican trait.  It  is  a  Japanese  trait.  The  present 
school  children  in  New  York  City  are  better  na- 
ture lovers  and  are  better  informed  about  nature 
than  their  parents.  The  museum  helps  to  create 
a  new  American  spirit.  He  spoke  of  the  move- 
ment started  by  Chauncey  Hamlin  and  others  for 
museums  within  the  parks.  These  include  maps, 
geological  data,  sections  of  geysers.  All  this  ma- 
terial will  make  visitors  to  the  parks  more  intelli- 
gent about  their  beauties  and  wonders.  It  will 
make  for  a  better  support  for  parks.  The  re- 
marks of  the  average  tourist  in  parks  are  vapid 
and  stupid. 

The  outdoor  museum  is  the  newest  develop- 
ment in  the  museum  field.  It  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
Frank  E.  Lutz.  Outdoor  museums  far  surpass 
the  best  we  can  do  indoors.  One  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  indoor  museums  is  the  showing  of 
animals  and  human  beings  in  their  exact  environ- 
ment. The  American  Museum  sent  two  high 
grade  men  to  Africa  in  connection  with  the 
Akeley  expedition,  who  brought  back  flowers 
from  Africa  with  which  to  aid  the  representation 
of  the  exact  environment  in  which  the  animals 
lived.  All  great  naturalists,  said  Osborne,  have 
been  developed  outdoors,  not  indoors.  An  out- 
door museum  will  be  developed  in  Palisades  Park 
through  the  philanthropy  of  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  park  movement, 
concluded  Dr.  Osborne,  is  a  great  moral  move- 
ment. It  is  the  antithesis  of  the  poisonous  tab- 
loid newspaper. 

Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  President  of  the  American 
Scenic    and    Historic    Preservation    Society. 
Subject :   "Historic  and   Scientific  Parks." 
"Is  there  not  too  much  recreation  in  American 
life?"  was  Dr.  Kunz's  first  question.     "Give  the 
people  something  to  think  about,"  he  said.     "One 
way  to-  do  it  is  to  label  trees  in  the  parks."     He 
then  gave  a  discourse  on  the  importance  of  topog- 
raphy in  history.     He  referred  to  the  cliff  dwell- 
ers' regions  of  the  West  as  a  sample  of  scientific 


parks,  also  to  the  fossilized  forests.  He  suggested 
that  the  conference  appeal  to  every  state  governor 
to  appoint  committees  to  promote  natural  scenic 
and  scientific  parks.  Land  given  through  his  so- 
ciety, he  said,  at  present  has  a  sale  value  of  more 
than  $22,000,000.  We  must  beware  of  that  state 
aid  which  checks  gifts  by  private  individuals,  he 
warned.  The  500  historical  societies  in  the  coun- 
try should  find  and  help  to  acquire  park  sites  of 
historic  interest.  Mount  Vernon  is  such  an  in- 
spiring sight.  Washington,  he  said,  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  farmer  and  he  "knew  how  to  live." 
Children,  he  said,  are  more  receptive  than  par- 
ents because  they  have  fewer  cares.  Leaflets  are 
a  better  publicity  medium  than  books.  He  spoke 
of  the  question  of  vandalism  and  litter  in  parks 
and  quoted  Longfellow's  notice  on  the  trees  in 
his  own  park,  which  read :  "Take  nothing,  leave 
nothing." 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times: 

Regional  conferences  on  parks  will  help  neigh- 
borliness  between  citizens  of  respective  states 
and  between  newspapers.  They  are  most  valu- 
able for  publicity  purposes.  The  Indiana  press, 
he  said,  was  most  liberal  on  conservation.  Pub- 
licity was  relayed  to  hundreds  of  small  Indiana 
papers  at  the  time  of  the  regional  conference  in 
that  state  by  Colonel  Richard  Lieber,  director  of 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Conservation.  Tele- 
graph wires  were  run  into  the  convention  hall. 
Papers  had  assigned  staff  writers,  and  the  news 
of  the  conference  was  front  page  stuff.  A  re- 
gional conference,  Mr.  Wallace  said,  was  better 
for  publicity  than  a  national  conference  at  New 
York  City.  New  York  papers,  he  said,  are  hard- 
boiled.  He  admitted  that  there  was  difficulty  in 
getting  publicity  in  the  papers  straight,  but  never- 
theless it  was  valuable.  "Until  the  average  busi- 
ness man  is  educated  to  the  economic  advantage 
of  reservations,  you  won't  get  him  interested," 
said  Mr.  Wallace.  Every  single  newspaper  man 
who  becomes  interested  becomes  a  press  agent 
for  the  movement. 

John   Oliver  LaGorce,  vice-president  of  the  Na- 

tional  Geographic  Magazine. 
He  urged  proper  organization  of  the  confer- 
ence to  secure  more  members.  "Without  proper 
organization,  nothing  progresses  beyond  the  speed 
of  a  high-geared  snail,"  he  said.  Saying  that  the 
conference  ought  to  have  107,000  members  in- 
stead of  700,  he  declared  that  the  American 
people  liked  to  join  things  if  they  were  not  too 
expensive  and  did  not  involve  too  much  of  a 
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drain  on  their  gray  matter.  At  the  present  time 
the  state  park  movement  depends  upon  philan- 
thropic individuals  and  one  or  two  foundations. 
If  these  lapse,  what  then,  he  asked.  There  are 
only  two  people  at  the  national  office  of  state 
parks,  said  Mr.  LaGorce.  If  the  movement  is 
to  spread,  individual  effort  must  be  placed  behind 
it.  He  then  told  how  the  National  Geographic 
Society  had  expanded  enormously  in  twenty-one 
years.  Twenty-one  years  ago  it  had  three  staff 
members.  Now  it  numbers  640  clerks,  22  on  its 
editorial  staff.  From  5,000  to  25,000  pieces  of 
first  class  mail  are  received  each  day.  He  con- 
trasted the  old  time  methods  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy employed  by  schools  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Geographic  Magazine. 
"Behind  the  term  'geography'  is  exploration;  be- 
hind that  is  adventure;  and  just  around  the 
corner  from  adventure  is  romance.  When  you 
add  to  this  appeal  the  enormous  appeal  of  pic- 
tures, especially  to  children,  you  have  recognized 
the  vital  force  that  has  been  built  up  by  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine."  Word  of  mouth  ad- 
vertising, he  said,  is  better  than  paid  advertise- 
ments. He  recommended  nominating  one's 
friends  and  neighbors  for  membership  in  the  na- 
tional conference. 

Captain  Gilmore  D.  Clark,  Landscape  Architect, 
Westchester  County  Park  Commission. 

Showing  a  statesmanlike  and  broad  view  of 
park  development,  Captain  Clark  said  that  even 
wild  areas  must  be  planned  for  use.  Coopera- 
tive planning  of  the  various  professions  is  nec- 
essary in  developing  parks.  The  engineer,  the 
lawyer,  the  land  purchase  man,  and  the  landscape 
architect  must  work  together.  It  is  due  to  this 
cooperation  that  the  Westchester  system  is  being 
developed.  This  park  is  being  planned  for 
twenty-five  years  ahead  and  there  is  a  definite 
plan  used  as  a  guide,  although  the  area  is  being 
developed  only  part  at  a  time.  Every  building 
in  the  system  must  be  planned  as  a  part  of  the 
park. 

He  said  that  state  parks  should  be  linked  with 
the  county  and  city  parks,  until  ultimately  there 
is  a  great  national  plan.  Parkways  should  be 
made  of  the  state  highways,  which  should  take 
account  of  topography.  At  the  present  time,  he 
said,  land  subdividers  and  state  and  county  agen- 
cies do  not  take  account  of  topography.  The 
Bronx  parkway,  he  said,  sold  the  idea  of  a  county 
system  to  the  people  of  Westchester  and  made 
the  park  system  possible.  It  showed  the  people 


that  parks  paid.  Taxpayers  there  have  voted 
$42,000,000  for  the  park  system.  He  concluded 
on  this  note :  "make  no  little  plans." 

W .  S.  Terryberry,  representing  the  United  States 

Public  Health  Service. 

This  organization  has  charge  of  sanitation  in 
the  national  parks.  It  has  made  sanitary  surveys 
in  all  the  parks.  In  open  season  it  details  officers. 
They  have  no  jurisdiction  in  state  parks  but  are 
always  ready  to  cooperate  with  state  authorities. 
The  flow  of  people  from  various  states  into  the 
national  parks  creates  a  difficult  problem  in  the 
control  of  epidemic  diseases. 

William  G.  Howard,  Superintendent  of  State 
Forests,  New  York  Conservation  Depart- 
ment. 

The  department,  beginning  its  work  in  1909, 
has  sixty-five  fire  observation  stations  and  from 
65-75  forest  rangers.  They  do  considerable  edu- 
cational work  among  the  public.  There  has  been 
a  very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  -acres 
burned  annually  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
department. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  farm  land  is 
being  abandoned  every  year.  Much  of  this  land 
was  never  fit  for  farms  and  should  never  have 
been  cleared  for  the  purpose.  In  the  first  year 
that  the  forest  department  began  to  sell  trees  to 
private  interests  for  forest  preservation  purposes, 
seven  sales  of  25,000  trees  were  made.  Last 
year  there  were  481  sales  of  8,500,000  trees.  In 
1927  to  date,  sixteen  and  a  half  million  trees 
have  been  sold.  This  spring  the  department  will 
plant  5,000,000  trees  on  state  land.  It  has  al- 
ready planted  40,000  acres.  The  department  will 
soon  be  sending  out  30,000,000  young  trees. 

Recreational  facilities  in  state  forests:  The 
treatment  is  different  from  the  treatment  in  the 
Palisades.  For  thirty-five  years  after  the  forests 
were  started  nothing  was  done  for  recreation. 
In  1920  the  Legislature  gave  the  department  $2,- 
500  for  the  purpose.  There  are  now  400  miles  of 
trunk  line  trails.  There  is  a  system  of  open 
camps  in  which  lean-tos  are  provided.  The  de- 
partment is  forbidden  by  law  to  build  anything 
else  than  lean-tos.  There  are  sixty  of  these 
camps  in  the  forest  preserve.  There  are  fifteen 
public  camp  sites  along  the  highways,  each  with 
fifty  to  sixty  fire  places.  These  camp  sites  can 
care  for  as  many  as  25,000  people  for  a  week-end. 
These  preserves  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
demand.  On  Lake  George  Islands,  people  make 
intensive  use  of  state  lands.  There  is  also  recre- 
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ational  use  made  of  the  reserves  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  People  greatly  appreciate  this 
work  for  recreation.  The  $2,500  appropriation 
received  more  public  praise  than  the  $250,000  for 
fire  protection.  The  appropriation  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  last  year  was  $15,000  and  this 
year  $30,000.  These  forest  areas  will  never  be 
parks.  They  will  be  left  as  wildernesses.  Get- 
ting the  public  into  the  forest  preserves  helps  to 
teach  forestry,  Mr.  Howard  concluded. 

Governor  Alfred  Smith: 

The  chairman,  J.  DuPratt  White,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
in  introducing  Governor  Smith,  spoke  of  the  gov- 
ernor's service  to  the.  great  recent  development 
of  state  parks  in  New  York.  Mr.  White  said  that 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  man  to  donate  a  pub- 
lic park.  It  is  recorded  that  he  gave  his  orchards, 
private  walks  and  arbors  for  the  use  of  the 
people. 

Governor  Smith  told  of  the  development  of 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  and  of  the  great 
outpouring  of  private  gifts,  amounting  to  $11,- 
000,000  against  $12,000,000  contributed  by  the 
state,  to  increase  it  to  a  preserve  of  45,000  acres, 
and  predicted  that  before  many  years  the  suburbs 
of  New  York  City  will  extend  to  the  southern 
border  of  the  preserve,  in  which  time  its  value 
will  become  incalculably  greater,  even,  than  now. 

"New  York  State,"  said  the  Governor,  "was 
without  a  real  park  development  program,  and 
such  parks  were  often  matters  of  purely  local 
interest  and  politics  until  1923,  when  we  adopted 
a  new  policy  of  setting  up  regional  commissions, 
the  chairman  of  each  being  a  member  of  a  state 
council  of  parks,  a  central  planning  body,  author- 
ized to  develop  the  parks  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance to  all  the  people  of  the  state." 

The  great  thing,  he  said,  was  to  get  land  when 
it  was  cheap.  The  people  of  New  York  State  are 
entirely  converted  to  the  proper  development  of 
state  parks.  They  are  for  money  for  parks. 

Senator  Royal.  S.  Copeland  of  New  York.  Sub- 
ject :  "Health  and  Sanitation  in  State  Parks." 
Senator  Copeland  described  the  precautions  for 
the  health  of  the  campers  in  the  Harriman  Park 
and  declared  that  such  public  services  as  state 
parks  are  among  the  highest  examples  of  the  true 
purpose  of  government,  to  serve  humanity.  He 
commended  the  care  and  outdoor  education  of 
the  children  in  the  camps  in  the  Harriman  Park, 
citing  especially  the  fact  that  in  fifteen  years  of 


camping   about    the    lakes    therein,    none    of    the 
children  has  been  drowned. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment is  not  to  protect  property  but  to  serve  hu- 
manity. Do  you  know,  he  asked,  how  much  joy 
you  are  giving?  The  life  span  of  people  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  twenty-eight  years 
in  a  fifty-year  period. 

Robert  Moses,  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York, 

Vice-Chairman    of    the    State    Council    of 

Parks,   and    President   of    the    Long    Island 

State  Park  Commission.     Topic:  "Financing 

and  Administration  of  State  Parks." 

Mr.  Moses  said  that  New  York  had  found  bond 

issues  for  parks  effective  since  they  guaranteed 

a  continuous  program  for  several  years  and  made 

it   unnecessary   to   compete   annually   with   other 

departments     for    appropriations     from    current 

revenues. 

As  to  administration  machinery,  Mr.  Moses 
said  that  the  plan  of  a  state  council  of  parks,  co- 
ordinating regional  agencies,  had  been  the  most 
effective  so  far  developed  in  New  York,  and 
would  probably  remain  so  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
commended  it  to  the  study  of  park  developers  else- 
where who  face  similar  problems  in  linking  up 
scattered  holding  agencies.  He  praised  Governor 
Smith  for  his  unstinted  support  of  state  parks 
and  his  willingness  to  "go  to  the  bat"  for  addi- 
tional funds  from  all  possible  sources. 

"We  shall  have  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  $15,000,000  bond  issues 
of  1924,  a  substantially  completed  product,"  he 
said.  "In  other  sections  of  the  state  the  bond 
issue  is  exhausted  although  the  work  is  unfin- 
ished, and  we  must  use  part  of  the  $100,000,000 
bond  issue  for  public  improvements,  and  also  cur- 
rent revenues.  It  was  unfortunate  that  when  we 
planned  our  park  bond  issue,  a  man  of  large  in- 
fluence and  conservative  leanings  insisted  that  it 
be  held  down  to  $15,000,000.  It  was  a  mistake 
not  to  have  made  it  $25,000,000,  for  it  would  not 
have  made  a  difference  of  100  votes  in  the  major- 
ity of  nearly  a  million  in  favor  of  it." 

Referring  to  his  encounters  as  president  of  the 
Long  Island  State  Park  Commission  with  prop- 
erty owners  averse  to  the  location  of  parks  near 
their  lands,  Mr.  Moses  urged  park  officials  in 
other  states  to  be  alert  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  in  such  situations,  regardless 
of  opposition,  obloquy  and  unpleasantness. 

P.  J.  H  off  master,  Superintendent,  of  State  Parks, 
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Michigan.    Topic :  "Motor  Camping  in  State 

Parks." 

The  motor  car  has  done  much  to  familiarize 
people  of  one  section  with  those  of  another. 
Provision  for  motor  camp  sites  is  made  in  most 
of  the  Michigan  state  parks.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous other  sites.  In  addition  to  camp  conveni- 
ences, the  camper  gets  opportunity  for  nature 
study,  swimming,  boating  and  rest.  Camping  af- 
fords more  recreation  for  the  entire  family  than 
any  other  thing.  These  sites  expedite  traffic. 
People  like  to  stop  and  view  the  landscape.  They 
take  parking  traffic  off  the  highways.  Today  there 
is  a  general  understanding  that  tourists  should 
stop  at  camp  sites.  Camp  grounds  should  be  seg- 
regated from  other  areas.  Visitors  are  allowed 
to  pick  out  their  own  sites  in  the  designated  areas. 
They  must  take  ou\.  permits  which  contain  rules 
on  the  back.  There  is  a  two  weeks'  limit.  The 
conveniences  provided  maintain  true  camping 
ideas.  Literature  on  the  state  parks  is  distributed 
i  to  camping  tourists. 

Ruby   M.   Jolliffe,    Superintendent   of    Camping, 

Palisades  Interstate  Park. 

There  are  camps  for  children  and  adults  on 
seventeen  different  lakes.  There  are  standard 
groups  of  buildings.  Cabins,  not  tents,  are  used 
for  sleeping — 18  x  18  with  overhanging  roofs ;  8 
persons  to  a  cabin;  chlorination  and  nitration 
plants;  a  maintenance  fee  of  12%  of  the  cost  of 
building  the  camp  is  charged.  The  park  manage- 
ment takes  care  of  latrines,  garbage,  water  sup- 
ply, rentals  ranging  from  $200  to  $1800  per  sea- 
son. The  park  makes  regulations  on  safety. 
Each  camp  must  have  a  life  saver.  The  park 
management  helps  in  inter-camp  or  inter-lake 
competitions.  There  are  eight  nature  leaders. 
The  park  has  100  organized  camps.  There  are 
26  Boy  Scout  camps.  The  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  has  a  camp.  Eighteen  camps 
are  open  during  the  winter. 

Dr.   Will  S.  Monroe,  Honorary  President,  New 
York  Section  of  the  Green  Mountain  Club. 
Topic :  "Sky  Line  Trails." 
Trail  makers  are  conservationists.     They  con- 
serve   the    physical    energy    of    climbers.       He 
pointed  out  that  fatigue  was  caused  by  poisonous 
toxins  in  the  system.     Climbing,  especially  moun- 
tain climbing,  was  one  of  the  best  means  of  elim- 
inating such  toxins.     Two  advantages  of  climb- 
ing were  that  it  caused  deep  breathing  and  also 
provided  satisfying  things  to  look  at.     Professor 
Monroe  believes  in  sky  line  trails  because  of  the 


advantages  of  view.  In  constructing  trails,  lodges 
were  located  near  sources  of  water  supply.  Pro- 
fessor Monroe  believes  in  slow  observation  as 
an  ideal  in  hiking.  The  trails,  he  said,  were  enor- 
mously rich  in  ferns,  so  ferneries  were  planted 
at  the  lodges.  Tree  blazes  were  painted  white. 
Markers  were  provided  every  half  or  quarter  of 
a  mile.  The  markers,  descriptive  of  various 
scenes,  were  placed  at  every  possible  point.  He 
says  it  is  a  temptation  of  hikers  to  plunge  along 
without  resting  or  observing.  In  trail  making  he 
has  used  volunteer  workers  mainly.  At  first  they 
break  a  good  many  tools  but  are  valuable  after 
training.  Women  volunteers,  he  said,  have 
proved  as  able  as  men  and  just  as  strong  physi- 
cally. 


ill  M.  Ross,  Clerk,  Green  Mountain  Club,  Ver- 
mont.    Subject:  "The  Long  Trail.'' 

This  trail  extends  250  miles  long,  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Quebec.  It  goes  over  some  high 
peaks.  It  crosses  a  railway  only  three  times  and 
a  river  twice.  It  goes  through  a  most  interesting 
part  of  the  state.  Seventy-five  miles  of  the  trail 
is  continuously  higher  than  2,000  feet.  Two  in- 
teresting historical  spots  on  the  trail  are  Webster 
Camp,  where  Webster  spoke  to  15,000  people, 
near  the  north  end  of  the  trail,  and  Hazen  Notch, 
scene  of  Revolutionary  War  interest.  Ferns  are 
so  abundant  that  fern  pickers,  getting  one  cent 
for  a  bunch  of  twenty-five  ferns,  make  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars  a  day  picking  them.  They 
are  sold  at  a  high  price  in  New  York  City. 
Lodges  and  hotels  are  numerous  along  the  trail, 
and  there  are  forty  camps.  The  trail  is  furnished 
so  completely  the  people  can  travel  light  and  get 
what  they  need  every  five  or  ten  miles. 

Colonel  Richard  Lieber,  Director  of  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Conservation.  Topic:  "The 
Dunes,  Lake  Michigan." 

Area,  2,150  acres;  3*4  miles  of  beach  front; 
similar  to  Bear  Mountain  Park  in  that  it  will 
serve  a  great  city.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  visitors 
will  come  from  Chicago.  Vandalism  in  the  park 
is  stopped  by  ridicule.  The  Dunes  have  enor- 
mously increased  surrounding  land  values.  Of 
importance  in  the  park  movement  in  the  state  are 
two  new  laws,  one  allowing  bonding  by  commu- 
nities to  get  areas  for  parks;  another  permitting 
the  purchase  of  waste  and  other  lands  for  re- 
forestation. The  Mississippi  flood  disaster  may 
result  in  comprehensive  national  planning  for  re- 
forestation. 
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William  C.  Gray,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Gray  described  game  conditions  in  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  where  he  spent  five  sum- 
mers. His  speech  was  a  plea  for  the  proper  pres- 
ervation of  game.  He  deplored  the  results  of 
the  American  system  of  free  shooting  in  the 
Great  Smokies.  The  hunters  have  cleaned  out 
all  the  game,  yet  150  years  ago  the  area  was  a 
hunter's  paradise  for  elk  and  buffalo.  Hunting 
with  dogs  is  cruel  and  unfair,  he  said. 


Thursday  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  through 
the  Westchester  County  Park  system  as  the 
guests  of  the  County  Supervisors  and  the  County 
Park  Commission,  under  the  management  of  Jay 
Downer,  chief  engineer.  The  delegates  visited 
Mohansic  Park,  followed  the  Bronx  Parkway  to 
Bronx  Park,  New  York  City,  stopped  for  lun- 
cheon at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  at  Travers 
Island,  and  in  the  afternoon  visited  the  Tibbetts 
Brook  State  Park  at  Yonkers,  where  a  great 
swimming  pool  and  other  improvements  are  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  party  next  visited 
the  estate  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  on  Po- 
cantico  Hill,  Tarrytown,  and  admired  the  elabor- 
ate landscaping  and  planting.  The  afternoon  was 
concluded  very  pleasantly  with  tea  at  Miss  Ma- 
son's Castle  School  in  Tarrytown,  where  the  dele- 
gates were  served  by  the  150  school  girls  from 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  both  visitors 
and  students  were  charmed  to  meet  according  to 
their  respective  states. 

At  the  closing  session,  a  resolution  offered  by 
James  L.  Greenleaf,  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  and 
adopted  unanimously,  urged  "upon  the  authori- 
ties of  all  the  states  the  importance  of  the  prep- 
aration of  surveys  of  all  existing  and  major  uses 
of  land,  including  areas  suitable  for  parks,  within 
the  state ;  and  a  general  plan  for  showing  possible 
or  desirable  areas  to  be  devoted  to  parks,  recrea- 
tion, timber  production,  agriculture,  water  power, 
industry,  commerce  and  urban  residential  develop- 
ment ;  and  showing  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  to  and  among  such  areas  by  road, 
rail,  boat  and  airplane." 

A  resolution  submitted  by  Warren  H.  Manning 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  adopted  as  follows : 

"Recognizing  that  much  of  the  damage  done 
to  state  and  other  parks  by  the  visiting  public  is 
due  more  to  ignorance  than  to  a  malicious  spirit, 
•-we  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  public  edu- 


cation in  natural  history  as  a  vital  factor  in  con- 
servation. It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter or  more  logical  place  to  teach  nature  study 
than  in  natural  parks,  and,  accordingly,  we  heart- 
ily endorse  the  use,  under  proper  supervision,  of 
state  and  other  parks  for  such  a  purpose." 

An  informal  vote  favored  a  proposition  by 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  2nd,  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  commending  to 
the  federal  government  and  the  states  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  the  example  of  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  urging  the  need  of  cooperative  action  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Potomac  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park,  to  preserve  and  develop  the  scenery 
of  the  Upper  Potomac,  including  its  Palisades  and 
the  Great  Falls,  now  threatened  by  water  power 
and  real  estate  projects. 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference for  the  following  year,  succeeding  Judge 
Payne.  Colonel  David  C.  Chapman  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  chairman  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  Association,  was  chosen  vice-chair- 
man. Miss  Beatrice  M.  Ward  was  re-elected 
executive  secretary. 

The  executive  committee  was  re-constituted  as 
follows :  John  Barton  Payne,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
James  L.  Greenleaf,  New  York  City ;  Wilbur  A. 
Nelson,  state  geologist,  Virginia ;  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Lieber,  director,  Department  of  Conservation, 
Indiana ;  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston,  California ; 
Howard  B.  Bloomer,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  William  A. 
L.  Bazeley,  Conservation  Commissioner,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  John  Oliver  La  Gorce,  vice-president, 
National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Major  William  A.  Welch,  general  manager  and 
chief  engineer,  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  committee  voted  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  California  to  hold  the  1928  meeting  in  that 
state. 

After  adjournment,  the  delegates  sailed  down 
the  Hudson  on  the  Park  Commission's  steamboat, 
"Bear  Mountain,"  viewed  the  Hook  Mountain 
section  soon  to  be  improved  for  larger  recreational 
use,  and  stopped  at  the  Alpine  landing  of  the  Pali- 
sades section,  whence  they  were  taken  in  automo- 
biles up  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive  to  the  top  of 
the  cliffs,  along  the  new  road  on  the  brink,  and 
south  over  the  Drive  to  the  Englewood  Landing, 
where  Franklin  W.  Hopkins,  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Commission,  bade  them  au  revoir. 


Nineteenth  National  Conference  on  City 

Planning 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  MAY  9-11 


The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  prepared 
by  Morris  Knowles,  chairman  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  of  Pittsburgh,  was  unanimously 
adopted.  It  contains  seven  planks. 

I.  Recommended  that  state  planning  enabling 
acts  should  be  passed  delegating  to  cities  and  other 
political  subdivisions  authority  to  make  general 
plans  and  to  approve  subdivisions. 

II.  This  act  should  authorize  the  preparation 
of  a  master  plan  for  the  controlled  area  showing 
location,  main  thoroughfares,  and  recommending 
open  spaces,  and  designating  the  specific  uses  for 
various  land  areas. 

III.  Control  of  platting  of  subdivisions  to  be 
authorized  under  the  act  and  exercised  by  local 
planning  commissions. 

IV.  Planning  commission  to  be  appointive  and 
non-political  serving  without  compensation.  Mem- 
bers to  hold  no  other  municipal  office  except  that 
certain    legislative    and    administrative    officials 
should  be  ex-officio  members. 

V.  Master  plan  and  control  exercise  to  extend 
beyond   municipal    limits    and   to    outlying   land 
which  may  eventually  be  developed  as  part  of  the 
city.    The  development  of  such  control  to  conform 
with  regional  plan  and  to  be  in  cooperation  with 
adjoining  regional  areas. 

VI.  Planning  commission  to  be  authorized  to 
make  regulations  providing  for  layout  of  streets, 
location,  width,  in  order  to  safeguard  travel,  pre- 
vent congestion,  provide  drainage.    Regulations  to 
include,  if  practicable,  number  and  size  of  areas 
of  building  lots  and  extent  to  which  such  improve- 
ment as  water  and  sewer  should  be  made  before 
the  approval  of  plots.    This  latter  to  prevent  the 
laying  out  and  selling  by  auction  sale  of  lots  with 
a  false  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  buyers 
that  sewage  and  water  will  be  put  in  by  the  city. 

VII.  Public   Parks   and   Recreation   Spaces — 
General  requirements  for  public  parks  and  sites 
of  public  buildings  to  be  included  as  part  of  mas- 
ter plan.     "Where  a  land  owner  has  submitted  a 
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plan  and  the  authorities  have  designated  in  it  sucl 
a  public  park,  recreational  space,  or  public  build 
ing  site  as  part  of  the  master  plan  the  municipal 
ity  should  take  prompt  steps  to  acquire  such  land 
or  failing  to  do  so  should  act  on  the  plan  so  tha 
the  owner  can  make  use  of  his  property.  Thi 
subdividers  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  snial 
private  recreational  parks." 

This  Joint  Committee  was  continued  as  a  regu 
lar  standing  committee  to  develop  the  report  fur 
ther  and  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  joint  understand 
ing  and  cooperation  between  the  two  associations 

Another  point  of  interest  which  was  coverec 
by  many  speakers  was  emphasized  particularly  b] 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  by  his  urging  of  larg< 
parks  to  include  playgrounds  and  every  kind  oi 
recreation  facility  for  young  and  old.  He  empha 
sized  the  happiness  and  health  that  this  wouk 
bring  and  the  maintaining  of  a  community  spirit 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  agreement  on  this 
throughout  the  conference  and  a  particular  ref- 
erence was  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  to  the  ex- 
ample of  William  E.  Harmon,  devoting  his  life 
to  securing  playgrounds  for  communities.  Free 
E.  Reed,  the  vice  president  of  the  Real  Estate 
Boards,  emphasized  the  eagerness  of  all  real  estate 
boards  to  cooperate  in  this  recreational  phase  oi 
city  planning. 

Thomas  Adams,  director  of  the  Regional  Plar 
of  New  York,  in  a  discussion  on  the  Knowles  re- 
port presented  what  seemed  from  its  receptior 
a  new  idea  but  it  was  enthusiastically  received 
namely,  that  the  Knowles  report  gave  the  sequence 
in  planning  highways  and  then  designated  the  use 
of  areas  (No.  Ill),  and  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  planning  should  be  the  re- 
verse, that  the  use  of  areas  in  a  region  should 
be  determined  first,  from  parks,  even  down  to  the 
small  recreation  areas,  areas  for  residential  devel- 
opment, for  business,  should  all  be  determined 
and  then  the  regional  highways  and  other  high- 
ways considered. 

Alfred  Bettman,  attorney,  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Plan  Commission,  feels  that  the  real  estate 
subdivision  recreation  area  is  merely  an  expedient 
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and  may  prove  when  city  planning  does  come  to 
cities  a  detriment  rather  than  a  help. 

The  first  session  on  "Public  Services  which 
Require  Regional  Planning  and  Control"  was 
rather  a  technical  session.  Gordon  Whitnall, 
director,  City  Plan  Commission,  Los  Angeles,  pre- 
sented the  Los  Angeles  plan  of  regional  planning. 
In  this  plan  a  metropolitan  area  comprising  forty 
cities  under  the  name  of  Los  Angeles  has  esti- 
mated its  maximum  population,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  water  available,  and  with  that  maxi- 
mum in  mind  has  mapped  out  a  program  which 
will  determine  the  character  and  kind  of  growth 
for  all  purposes  until  the  maximum  population 
of  12,000,000  is  reached.  Parks,  highways,  busi- 
ness areas,  sites  of  buildings,  transportation, 
water,  have  all  been  determined  in  advance  in  the 
Los  Angeles  p!an.  The  character  of  all  new  sub- 
divisions to  be  built  is  determined  and  park  sites 
and  recreation  areas  are  being  purchased  long  in 
advance  by  the  city. 

Herbert  L.  Badger,  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, gave  the  statistical  method  by  which  that 
company  plans  twenty  years  in  advance  for  the 
laying  down  of  its  service.  He  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  statistical,  economical,  and  social 
studies  of  the  Bell  Telephone  should  be  very  use- 
ful to  regional  planners  in  determining  recrea- 
tion and  park  areas  in  advance. 

The  gist  of  Dean  Sommer's  talk,  which  was  very 
brief  and  humorous,  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  best  or  general  plan  authorizing  regional 
layout,  but  that  any  authority  and  any  plan  is 
better  than  none,  that  communities  vary  and  things 
would  have  to  be  worked  out  for  each  community, 
but  certainly  the  fundamental  need  and  a  begin- 
ning in  the  right  direction  was  a  regional  plan 
commission  with  authority. 

Howard  E.  Long,  secretary  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Planning  Board,  described  in  detail  the 
plans  for  this  area.  The  text  of  his  recommenda- 
tions outside  of  this  description  was  that  local 
planning  and  city  planning  should  conform  with 
a  regional  master  plan  but  that  city  planning 
boards  should  have  determining  power  but  re- 
gional planning  boards  were  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion to  advise  local  developments  to  conform  with 
a  master  plan. 

John  Nolen,  in  his  presidential  address  in  the 
second  session,  reviewed  the  history  of  city  plan- 
ning saying  that  nineteen  years  ago  San  Francisco 
and  Washington  were  practically  the  only  cities 
with  comprehensive  plans  as  against  157  cities 
today  in  thirty-four  states,  falling  largely  in  the 


50,000  to  100,000  population  group;  that  official 
zoning  ordinances  have  been  adopted  by  460  cities ; 
and  that  one-half  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
United  States  is  now  living  in  zoned  cities,  all 
states  but  eleven  having  zoned  cities,  New  York 
leading  with  77  and  its  state  law.  City  planning 
commissions  are  established  in  403  cities  and  in 
all  but  six  states.  Federations  of  these  city  plan- 
ning commissions  are  found  in  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  California,  Indiana,  and  Kan- 
sas. In  Massachusetts  planning  boards  are  man- 
datory in  cities  and  towns  of  10,000  or  over.  The 
problems  of  city  planning,  which  he  says  still 
need  solution,  are : 
Traffic  congestion  and  increase  of  safety  in  city 

streets 

How  to  relieve  congested  working  and  living  con- 
ditions 
Control  and  regulation  of  the  size  of  cities  and  a 

wiser  method  of  distribution  of  population 
Combination  of  beauty  and  efficiency  or  beauty 

and  practicality. 

He  suggests  as  steps  in  solving  these  questions : 
Better  city  government  and  administration  com- 
bined with  regional  government  and  adminis- 
tration 

More  city,  state,  and  regional  planning  commis- 
sions with  better  support 

Comprehensive  city  plans  combined  with  compre- 
hensive financing   for  an  increased  number 
of  cities 
The  enactment  of  planning  legislation  in  more 

states  and  cities  and  its  wider  application 
The  planning  and  building  of  individual  and  dis- 
tinctive new  towns,  suburban  or  isolated 
Larger  support  of  the  National  Conference  on 

City  Planning. 

Lewis  Mumford,  in  his  talk,  advocated  a  new 
philosophy  in  city  building.  He  spoke  against  the 
metropolis,  referring  to  New  York  as  the  dinosaur 
of  the  city  planning  commissions.  He  says  we 
should  discard  the  "bigger  and  better"  philosophy 
which  was  the  outgrowth  of  exaggerated  land 
values.  This  must  give  way  to  the  definite  limit 
of  expansion  of  cities. 

The  third  session  of  the  conference  was  on  re- 
gional highways.  Colonel  Sidney  D.  Waldon  gave 
in  great  technical  detail  Detroit's  plan  of  high- 
ways. The  point  he  emphasized  was  that  increas- 
ingly in  our  large  metropolitan  areas  the  individ- 
ual motorist  would  have  to  give  way  to  mass  trans- 
portation— busses,  underground  expresses,  and 
high  speed  highways  would  take  the  place  of  the 
private  motorist  in  the  municipal  areas. 
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Henry  A.  Barker  spoke  of  the  city  plan  in 
Providence.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the 'regional  over  the  city  plan.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  have  him  emphasize  the  importance  of  re- 
taining the  beauty  along  the  roads  and  highways 
in  planning.  He  said  the  worst  desecrators  of 
beauty  were  the  rural  folks  outside  the  city  plan 
influence,  and  for  that  reason  the  improvement  of 
the  regional  should  be  made  so  that  the  spoiling  of 
the  beauty  of  the  countryside  could  be  controlled. 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  shore  lines  of  lakes  and  rivers  as  future 
driveways,  parks,  and  beauty  spots. 

Thomas  Adams  in  his  talk  on  "The  Relation  of 
Highways  to ,  Parks  and  Parkways"  spoke  very 
highly  of  the  development  in  Westchester  and  of 
the  development  of  the  Bronx  Parkway  as  ideal 
highway  and  park  planning.  His  major  emphasis 
was  the  one  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
port, namely,  that  the  use  of  areas  should  be  desig- 
nated in  advance  and  the  highways  planned  later. 

Alfred  Bettman,  discussing  the  principle  of  set- 
ting aside  recreation  areas  in  real  estate  develop- 
ments, stated  that  the  plan  for  development  should 
be  made  to  cover  years  of  growth  and  that  when 
new  subdivisions  are  planned  the  city  plan  com- 
mission should  dicker  with  the  realtor  to  set  aside 
all  the  land  he  could  afford  to  for  park  areas  to 
fit  in  with  the  city  plan  and  that  if  more  was 
needed  to  be  added  to  bring  this  area  up  to  its  cor- 
rect proportion  the  city  should  purchase  it. 

John  Ihlder's  main  point  was  the  cities  must  be 
places  in  which  to  live  and  that  all  city  planning 
and  highway  planning  must  keep  that  important 
consideration  in  mind.  He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  checking  the  value  of  residential  prop- 
erty along  arterial  highways.  He  suggests  that  a 
solution  of  the  present  destructive  value  of  such 
property  by  high  speed  arterial  highways  would 
be  highways  broad  enough  to  provide  at  least  three 
roads — one  in  the  center  for  through  traffic  and 
one  on  each  side  separated  from  the  center  by 
trees  and  grass  which  will  save  the  abutting  prop- 
erty and  he  suggests  setting  back  from  the  road 
the  houses  along  such  highways. 

Merritt  of  New  York  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  seeing  that  parks  and  playgrounds  in  developed 
areas  should  have  rim  roads  and  access  streets  so 
that  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  park  would  be  pro- 
tected by  having  the  fronts  of  houses  instead  of 
backyards  facing  the  park  but  also  the  neighbor- 
hood would  have  the  benefit  of  the  light  and  air  of 
the  park  because  of  such  roads  and  access  streets. 

Adams'  of  New  York  first  point  was  that  the 


consideration  in  designating  the  use  of  property 
should  be  the  benefit  to  the  community  and  not 
the  effect  on  land  values.  This  is  in  line  with  his 
second  point  mentioned  before  that  the  uses  of 
lands  and  the  designations  of  lands  for  their  final 
use  should  precede  the  planning  of  highways  and 
that  park  and  recreation  open  spaces  should  be  the 
first  consideration  in  such  designation  of  lands. 
His  third  point  was  that  the  sale  of  property 
should  carry  a  stipulation  that  improvements  made 
whether  of  individual  lots  or  real  estate  develop- 
ments should  be  in  conformity  with  the  regional 
and  district  plan.  After  this  discussion  the  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  committee  con- 
tinued. 

All  speakers  who  talked  about  the  District  Plan 
urged  delegates  to  the  conference  to  educate  their 
senators  and  representatives  to  appropriate  enough 
money  for  the  District  so  that  the  L'Enfant  Plan 
might  be  carried  to  its  completion. 

Charles  H.  Cheney,  consultant  in  city  planning, 
Palos  Verdes  Estates,  California,  worked  out  a 
new  system  of  rating  cities  according  to  architec- 
tural beauty.  Paris,  the  highest,  he  gives  ninety 
points,  Washington  as  the  best  in  this  country  he 
gives  twenty-five  on  good  architecture,  New  York 
twelve,  and  London  nine.  He  pled  for  the  power 
of  veto  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  Wash- 
ington over  all  buildings. 

Edward  M.  Bassett,  in  view  of  the  continued 
emphasis  for  rather  large  authority  of  planning 
boards,  suggested  that  there  was  a  high  probability 
of  zoning  and  planning  commissions  becoming 
arbitrary.  He  suggested,  therefore,  that  an  ap- 
peals board  commission  would  be  a  necessary 
safety  valve  to  safeguard  the  authority  of  plan- 
ning commissions. 


American  Child  Health 
Association 

Miss  Rowe  Wright,  speaking  of  Health  Edu- 
cation as  part  of  the  program  of  the  Campfire 
Girls,  told  of  "a  mill  town  of  South  Carolina, 
where  Campfire  Girls  worked  in  the  mills  and 
lived  in  tumble-down  shanties  with  their  shift- 
less dirty  parents.  It  was  the  old  story  of  girls 
tired,  needing  relaxation  when  their  work  was 
done,  and  of  having  homes  which  were  uninvit- 
ing. Naturally  the  girls  did  not  like  to  go  to 
homes  where  there  was  nothing  but  wrangling 
and  ugliness.  The  leader  of  these  groups  of 
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Campfire  Girls  decided  to  begin  at  the  homes. 
She  suggested  to  the  girls  that  they  start  a 
'Beautify  Your  Own  Corner  Month.'  When  the 
idea  took  hold,  the  girls  began  seeking  for  a 
corner  in  their  homes  that  they  could  call  theirs. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  corner  under  the  stairs,  a 
corner  of  the  porch,  a  bit  of  the  attic,  a  strip  of 
room  big  enough  to  hold  their  beds — sometimes  it 
was  a  shanty  in  the  yard.  But  the  idea  fired  the 
imagination  of  these  girls;  they  became  inter- 
ested in  simple  handicrafts,  for  they  wanted  to 
make  a  rug  or  curtains  or  something  for  their 
corner :  they  became  interested  in  the  virtues  of 

J 

soap  and  water  and  paint,  in  their  effort  to  ex- 
press themselves,  to  have  a  spot  which  was  their 
own. 

"And  then  the  families  began  to  take  interest 
in  what  the  girls  were  doing,  their  fathers  began 
nailing  up  the  broken  fences  and  substituting 
whole  glass  for  broken  panes  in  the  windows ; 
their  mothers  washed  oftener,  cleaned  their  houses 
now  and  then,  appeared  less  slovenly  when  they 
leaned  over  the  mended  fences  to  talk  with  their 
neighbors. 

"The  manager  of  the  mill  reported  to  us  that 
as  long  as  he  had  been  in  the  town,  nothing  had 
done  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in 
the  whole  town  as  that  little  'Beautify  Your  Own 
Corner  Month'  of  the  Campfire  Girls. 

''The  application  of  this  incident  to  health  is 
this :  As  soon  as  the  girls  began  to  be  happier 
and  more  interested  in  their  environment,  it  was 
an  easy  thing  for  that  leader  to  introduce  some 
ideas  of  personal  hygiene  and  home  hygiene. 

"If  you  look  through  the  health  honors  of  the 
Campfire  Girls,  you  will  see  -that  they  are  inter- 
esting. Hiking,  gypsy-tripping,  swimming,  rid- 
ing, are  Campfire  Health  honors ;  so  that  the 
word  health  has  happy  associations  instead  of 
meaning  only  tooth  brushes  and  baths  and  spin- 
ach and  no  tea  or  coffee." 

Miss  Agnes  Wayman,  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  said 
that  the  modern  girl  needs  three  things : 

1st — Intelligent,  understanding  leadership — 
leadership  which  is  guidance  with  vision,  the  kind 
of  leadership  which  leads  from  behind. 

2nd — She  needs  wholesome  outlets  for  her 
energy,  outlets  which  will  react  in  a  healthful 
way,  mentally,  morally  and  physically.  Leisure 
time  and  health  are  closely  related,  for  the  things 
you  do  when  you  can  do  as  you  please  probably 
have  greater  effect  upon  your  mental  and  physical 
health. 

3rd — She  needs  to  be  taught  how  to  conserve 


her  energy.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
modern  girl  is  spending  her  health  too  fast.  In- 
stead of  living  on  her  interest  she  is  using  up'  her 
capital.  The  Girl  Scout  law,  "A  Girl  Scout  is 
thrifty,"  applies  to  her  strength  and  her  energy 
and  her  emotions,  as  well  as  to  her  nickels  and 
her  dimes,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  her  realize 
that  and  practice  it. 

If  the  Department  of  Publications  of  the  Child 
Health  Association  has  noticed  an  increase  in  re- 
quests for  help  this  spring,  it  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Girl  Scouts  in  different  cities  are 
putting  on  health  trails  or  drives.  Cincinnati 
put  on  a  three  months'  drive  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  there,  beginning  January  1,  using 
some  of  the  Child  Health  ideas  in  their  booklet 
and  program  and  some  of  their  own.  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  a  half  dpzen  small  towns 
around  it  have  just  finished  a  three  months'  drive, 
with  hundreds  of  girls  keeping  the  "Bank  of 
Health."  All  over  the  country  shorter  drives  are 
being  carried  on.  Girls  agencies  in  Cleveland  are 
doing  an  unusual  piece  of  work  there — a  year's 
health  drive  with  30,000  girls  following  a  "health 
trail,"  each  month  being  dedicated  to  a  different 
phase  of  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  expose  so  many  girls  to  a 
thing  of  this  sort  without  some  of  it  taking.  Pos- 
ture, clothes,  shoes,  food,  weight,  physical  exam- 
inations, attitudes  of  mind,  etc.,  are  all  being 
stressed  in  different  ways  in  different  commu- 
nities. One  of  the  fine  things  about  it  is  the 
nice  tie-up  it  is  causing  in  many  communities  be- 
tween parents,  schools,  health  agencies,  clubs,  de- 
partments in  schools,  girls,  etc.  Incidentally  par- 
ents and  teachers  are  being  educated. 

In  general,  the  Girl  Scout  organization  is  try- 
ing to  organize  and  administer  its  whole  program 
so  that  its  practices  in  every  field  and  department 
will  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  girl  and  not 
to  her  detriment, — to  wholesome  living  and 
wholesome  thinking. 


National  Association  of 

Jewish  Community 

Center  Secretaries 

The  personality  and  spirituality  of  the  worker 
are  of  primary  importance,  it  was  agreed  at  the 
ninth  annual  conference  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Community  Center  Secretaries, 
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held  in  Atlantic  City,  May  31st  to  June  5th. 
Recreation  and  athletics  at  the  centers  were  whole- 
heartedly approved  but  the  greater  emphasis  was 
put  on  education,  especially  adult  education.  How- 
ever, many  secretaries  felt  that  the  program  for 
children  and  young  people  is  the  more  productive. 

While  the  thought  of  the  conference  was  fo- 
cused on  the  preservation  of  Jewish  consciousness 
and  ideals,  it  was  realized  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  centers  were  general  community 
problems.  The  contributions  of  non-Jewish  lead- 
ers and  organizations  in  recreational  fields  was 
cordially  recognized. 

Jewish  centers  make  much  of  religious  and  na- 
tional holiday  celebrations,  it  was  reported.  Cen- 
ters in  communities  of  5,000  or  fewer  Jews  were 
compared  with  those  in  large  communities  by  Ben- 
jamin Rabinowitz,  field  secretary  for  New  Eng- 
land of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  "The  small 
center  is  a  movement  rather  than  an  institution," 
he  said.  "Contacts  are  more  direct;  support  is 
easier.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
affiliates  with  the  center  than  in  the  larger  towns, 
and  there  are  larger  per  capita  contributions  than 
in  the  big  communities.  Approximately  seventy 
percent  of  the  income  in  both  larger  and  smaller 
communities  is  derived  from  active  participating 
members.  Approximately  sixty-five  percent  of 
the  budgets  in  both  population  groups  is  for 
salaries." 

Some  of  the  more  significant  statements  of 
speakers  at  the  conference  were  as  follows : 

"Through  play  the  arts  are  created.  The  best 
education  comes  through  play  and  joy." 

— Israel  S.  Chipkin,  executive  director 
of  the  Jewish  Educational  Assn. 

"The  art  of  living  well  and  wisely  requires  more 
training  than  is  supplied  by  formal  childhood 
education." 

— Mordecai  M.  Kaplan,  principal, 
Teachers'  Institute,  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York. 

"In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  in  the 
general  Jewish  community  a  shift  from  economic 
questions  to  questions  of  the  spiritual  life." 

— Dr.  Mordecai  Saltes,  director  of 
Jewish  Extension  Education,  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Board. 

"The  dominance  of  the  machine  process  has 
made  adult  education  imperative.  Ours  is  a 
mechanized  civilization  which  needs  humanizing." 

"The  art  of  living  well  and  wisely  requires 
more  training  than  is  supplied  by  formal  childhood 
education." 


— Prof.   Mordecai   M.  Kaplan,   Prin- 
cipal,   Teachers'    Institute,    Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. 
"At  first  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s  were  centers  of 
Americanization.     This  point  of  view  has  com- 
pletely disappeared  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
without  protest.     Now  you  are  engaged  in  con- 
serving Jewish  culture." 

"The  athletic  program  of  the  center  is  highly 
commendable.  Recently  at  Minneapolis,  I  found 
the  Jewish  boys  and  girls  two  or  three  inches  taller 
than  their  parents.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the 
superior  rising  quality  of  Minneapolis  flour.  But 
the  physical  training  of  youth  is  not  what  we  are 
chiefly  aiming  it." 

— Dr.    Bendeley,   Jewish    Theological 

Seminary,  New  York. 

"Girls  are  great  idealists.  They  have  dreams, 
vague  and  uncertain.  Without  social  outlet,  the 
girl  becomes  morbid  because  of  boredom." 

— Miss  Libbie  Berman,  Supt.  Jewish 
Communal  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


At  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work — 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

A  recreation  luncheon  was  held  on  May  14, 
1927.  Some  fifteen  individuals  were  asked  to 
speak  five  minutes  each  on  different  aspects  of 
recreation,  no  speaker  except  one  to  know  what 
his  subject  was  to  be.  Eugene  T.  Lies  propounded 
questions  to  the  speakers  as  they  were  on  their 
feet.  The  point  was  to  see  after  all  whether  it 
made  any  difference  to  a  speaker  whether  he  pre- 
pared himself  beforehand  or  not. 

Each  speaker  after  he  had  been  given  five  min- 
utes was  notified  in  a  different  way  that  his  time 
was  up.  Whistles,  mouth  organs,  and  other  noise 
makers  were  used  persuasively  to  indicate  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time. 

Each  speaker  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  The  audience  itself  was  overwhelmed 
with  joy  at  the  audacity  of  the  way  in  which  the 
high  and  mighty  speakers  came  down  from  their 
pedestals  and  became  thoroughly  human.  It  was 
suggested  that  perhaps  more  light  and  inspiration 
on  recreation  matters  was  secured  than  could  ever 
have  been  hoped  for  at  a  more  serious  kind  of 
gathering.  Several  even  intimated  that  the  meet- 
ing had  therapeutic  value. 


Activities  Calendar— 
Chicago  School  Playgrounds 


JANUARY 

1.  Ice   Skating    Tournament — Boys — midgets, 
junior    and    intermediate;    senior    men;    girls — 
junior,  intermediate  and  senior. 

2.  Playground  Council  Checker  Tournament — 
Boys — junior  and  intermediate ;  senior  men ;  girls 
—junior  and  senior. 

3.  Rug  Making — Girls 

4.  Snow  Modeling 
5. 

6.  (28)  District  Ice  Carnivals 

7 .  Girls  Skating  Efficiency  Tests — Junior  and 
senior. 

FEBRUARY 

8.  Playground   Council  Ice   Skating   Tourna- 
ment 

9.  Valentine  Parties  (at  each  ground) 

10.  Sled     Meets — Boys — midget     and     junior; 
girls — midget  and  junior. 

MARCH 

1 1 .  Whittling  and  Carving 

12.  Rope  Skipping  Tournament  (Girls) 

13.  Wrestling  Tournaments — Grammar  School 
Division— Under  70,  80,  90,   100,   110,   120  and 
130  Ibs.;  Open  Division— Under  95,  105,  115,  125, 
135,  145,  158  and  over  158  Ibs. 

14.  Doll  Village 

15.  All  Out  of  Doors  Exhibit  at  Davis 

16.  Playground  Council  Wrestling  Meet 

APRIL 

17.  Easter  Egg  Hunt  (3  large  parks) 

18.  Local  Playground  Ball  Leagues — Boys'  and 
Girls'  Leagues. 

19.  A^vard  of  Playground  Letters 

20.  Spring  Soccer  Football  Leagues 

21.  Honor  Point  Emblem  Presentations 

22.  O'Leary    Tournament — Junior   and    senior 
girls 

23.  Roller    Skate    Tournament — Boys — junior, 
intermediate  and  senior ;  girls— junior  and  senior. 


MAY 

24.  Jackstoncs  Tournament — Girls — junior  and 
senior 

25.  Low    Organisation     Games — Girls — -junior 
and  senior 

26.  Council  Roller  Skating  Tournament 

27.  Wagon  Tournament — Boys  under  12  years 

28.  Scooter  Tournament — Boys  under  10  years 

29.  Marble  Tournament 

30.  Boys'  Achievement  Exposition 

31.  Chicago  Council  Marble  Tournament 

JUNE 

32.  Opening  of  Camp  Bemis 

33.  Opening  of  Recreation  Centers  (8) 

34.  Opening  of  Baby  Playgrounds  (10) 

35.  Opening  of  Summer  Playgrounds  (2) 

36.  Annual  Folk  Dance  Festival 

37.  Inter-Playground     Ball     Leagues — Boys — 
midget,   junior,   intermediate  and  senior — girls — 
junior,  intermediate  and  senior. 

38.  Efficiency       Tests — Boys— junior,       inter- 
mediate and  senior;  girls — junior  and  senior. 

39.  Baseball  Field  Day — Chicago  Council 

40.  Junior  American  League  Baseball  Tourna- 
ment 

41.  South  Town  Economist  Hobby  Show 

42.  Track  and  Field  Meet — Boys — junior,  in- 
termediate and  senior. 

43.  Knot  Hole  Club 

JULY 

44.  Original  Doll  Show 

45.  Pushmobilc  Races 

46.  Demonstration  Day  Picnic 

AUGUST 

47.  Pageant  Recreation  Centers 

48.  Illinois  Central  Pageant 

49.  Sand  Craft  Exhibit 

50.  Handcraft  Exhibit  of  Recreation  Centers 

51.  Council  Track  and  Field  Meet 

52.  Association  of  Commerce  Rodeo 
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53.  Horseshoes        Tournament — Boys — junior, 
intermediate  and  senior. 

54.  Annual  Mardi  Gras  Parade 

SEPTEMBER 

55.  Eight  District  Lantern  Parades 

56.  Playground    Council   Horseshoes    Tourna- 
ment 

57.  Daily  News  Olympic  Girls 

58.  Soccer  Football  League 

59.  Tops  Tournament — Junior  boys  and  girls 

60.  Diabolo  Tournament — Junior  boys  and  girls 

61.  Girls'  Track  and  Field  Meet — Junior,  inter- 
mediate and  senior 

•62.  Stilt  Tournament 

63.  Girls'  Field  Ball 

OCTOBER 

64.  Volley     Ball     Tournament — Boys — junior, 
intermediate  and  senior;  girls — junior  and  senior 

65.  Apparatus  Contest — junior  and  senior  girls 

66.  Playground   Council   Volley   Ball   Tourna- 
ment 

67.  Opening  of  Community  Centers 

68.  Hallowe'en  Celebrations  at  Each  Ground 

NOVEMBER 

69.  Barber  Shop  Quartette — Junior  and  senior 
boys 

70.  Harmonica    Soloists — Junior     and     senior 
boys ;  junior  and  senior  girls. 

71.  Ukulele  Sextettes — Junior  and  senior  girls 

72.  Harmonica   Quartettes — Junior  and  senior 
boys;  junior  and  senior  girls 

73.  Whistling  Contest — Junior  and  senior  boys ; 
junior  and  senior  girls 

74.  Ocarina  Contest — Junior  and  senior  boys 

75.  Jews  Harp — Junior  and  senior  boys 

76.  Football  Efficiency  Test — Boys 

DECEMBER 

77.  Checker  Tournament — Boys — junior,  inter- 
mediate and  senior;  girls — junior  and  senior. 

78.  Toy  Making 

79.  Hare  and  Hound  Chase 

80.  Gift  Shop 


FLAG   SALUTE  ON  EVANSTON   PLAYGROUND 
(See  illustrations  on  page  259) 

Evanston's  Junior  Press 
Club 

For  approximately  three  years  the  Junior  Press 
Club,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  has  been  working  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Evanston  News-Index.  The  club 
announces  it  is  now  associated  with  the  Evanston 
Review,  a  weekly  publication  in  magazine  form, 
which  has  a  free  circulation  to  every  home  in 
Evanston,  or  about  12,000. 

The  club  is  working  under  the  following  plan : 
Editors  bring  their  stories  to  the  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
of  each  week.  Weekly  staff  meetings  are  held 
on  each  Friday  and  all  school  and  organization 
editors  or  substitutes  are  requested  to  attend  the 
meetings.  Schools  and  other  groups  submitting 
the  most  copy  each  month  and  scoring  the  great- 
est number  of  points  will  have  the  honor  of  nam- 
ing city  editor  from  their  group.  The  scoring 
table  is  as  follows : 

5  points  for  each  story  submitted 
10  points  for  each  story  printed 
35  points  for  the  best  editorial  each  week 
30  points  for  the  best  Feature  story  each  week 
25  points  for  the  best  News  story  each  week 
25  points  for  the  best  Sport  story  each  week 
25  points  for  the  best  Poem  each  week 
20  points  for  the  best  Essay  or  Book  Review- 
each  week 

15  points  for  the  best  Personal  Item  each  week 
75  points  for  the  best  Cartoon  published 
25  points  for  each  cartoon  submitted 
Standings  will  be  published  each  week 


NEW   BUILDING    IN    DETROIT 
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NEW  ST.  CLAIR  BUILDING,  DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


A  New  Community 
Building  for  Detroit 

The  St.  Clair  Community  Building  to  be  erected 
on  the  St.  Clair  Playfield  for  the  Recreation  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  Detroit,  will  in  all  par- 
ticulars be  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  in  all 
its  arrangements  for  the  various  requirements  of 
such  a  building. 

The  building,  the  second  to  be  erected  by  the 
Department,  will  be  of  old  English  type,  and  will 
cost  $200,000.  The  exterior  faces  of  wall  will  be 
face  brick  with  Indiana  Limestone  trim.  Roofs 
will  be  of  lead  clad  sheet  metal  which  requires  no 
painting.  Ample  exits  and  fire  escapes  are  pro- 
vided. 

In  the  basement  commodious  locker  facilities  are 
provided  together  with  shower  and  toilet  rooms 
for  both  men  and  women.  Separate  toilet  facili- 
ties are  arranged  so  that  boys  and  girls  engaging 
in  athletic  sports  and  games  on  the  field  will  have 
access  without  entering  the  building  proper. 

The  heating  plant,  filters,  pumps  and  fuel  room 
are  located  underneath  the  auditorium  adjacent 
to  the  swimming  pool. 

On  the  first  floor,  a  gymnasium  60  x  90  feet  in 
size  with  hanging  gallery  occupies  one  wing  to  the 
west  with  exposed  steel  trusses  and  a  clear  height 
of  18  feet  from  floor  to  lower  chord  of  truss. 
The  total  height  to  ceiling  in  gymnasium  is  33 
feet  in  the  center  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  oppor- 


tunity for  all  kinds  of  games  as  well  as  sufficient 
height  for  all  types  of  gymnastic  apparatus. 

The  standard  size  swimming  pool  25  feet  x  75 
feet  with  a  7  foot  6  inch  walkway  around  pool  is 
provided,  with  a  clear  height  above  walkway  to 
roof  of  18  feet. 

The  natatorium  or  swimming  pool  will  have 
the  latest  and  best  type  of  water  purifying  treat- 
ment as  well  as  air  conditioning  apparatus.  A 
hanging  balcony  extends  around  the  pool  for  audi- 
ence at  various  contests.  A  high  diving  spring 
board  and  similar  equipment  are  provided. 

The  hanging  balconies  in  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool  are  both  built  with  open  framing  so  as 
to  provide  ventilation  upwards  against  the  back 
wall  and  allow  no  dead  air  pockets. 

The  auditorium,  which  will  seat  about  400  peo- 
ple, has  an  elevated  stage  and  dressing  rooms. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  building  will  face  south 
and  be  located  at  the  end  of  LeMay  Avenue  at 
south  end  of  playground.  A  broad  brick  paved 
terrace  gives  access  to  either  the  main  hall  or  an 
exit  from  the  auditorium.  On  the  way  to  the 
main  hall,  the  visitor  passes  hat  and  coat  check 
room  and  ticket  office  so  that  persons  going  to 
auditorium  are  not  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
main  hall. 

The  main  hall  will  be  very  attractive  with  a 
large  open  fire  place  and  terrazzo  floor.  Leaving 
this  hall  the  visitor  passes  the  director's  offices  for 
both  men  and  women,  to  the  locker  rooms  or  as- 
cends the  stairs  opposite  the  fireplace  to  the  club 
rooms,  five  in  number  on  the  second  floor. 
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Pioneering  for  Art  in  a 
Pioneer  Land 

Montana  is  pioneering  in  the  field  of  music, 
according  to  the  January  twenty-ninth  issue  of 
Musical  America.  Through  the  efforts  of  an  un- 
tiring leader,  Joseph  Adam,  director  of  the  music 
department,  Montana  State  College,  a  new  type  of 
organization,  the  Montana  State  Symphony,  has 
been  developed. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  summer  vacation  in  1926 
Mr.  Adam  traveled  in  his  own  car  over  the  entire 
route  of  the  proposed  orchestral  tour,  stopping  one 
or  two  days  in  each  town  of  at  least  1,500  in- 
habitants. He  talked  with  heads  of  clubs,  schools, 
lodges,  churches  and  theatre  managers ;  made 
bookings  and  consulted  resident  musicians,  thus 
recruiting  his  personnel  from  among  the  best  play- 
ers of  the  state.  In  this  way  he  visited  twenty- 
three  towns  and  was  successful  in  all  his  objec- 
tives, establishing  a  chain  of  twenty-three  con- 
tracts and  completing  his  personnel  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  members.  To  defray  expenses 
on  this  self-imposed  tour,  Mr.  Adam  gave  piano 
iccitals  in  the  towns  visited. 

Mr.  Adam  found  many  musicians  in  the  course 
of  his  trip.  A  number  of  first  class  artists,  for- 
merly active  in  the  East  or  in  Europe,  were  occu- 
pied in  some  other  calling  because  of  lack  of  de- 
mand for  their  musical  talent.  He  discovered  a 
bassoon  player,  formerly  with  the  German  phil- 
harmonic orchestra,  now  a  carpenter ;  an  oboe 
player  once  with  Sousa's  Band,  now  a  hotel  man. 
He  came  upon  one  of  Finland's  best  clarinetists 
in  a  coal  mine.  Finally,  he  imported  six  players 
from  outside  the  state.  The  Montana  musicians 
readily  agreed  to  undertake  the  first  trial  tour  on 
a  profit-sharing  arrangement. 

Returning  to  Bozeman,  Mr.  Adam  proceeded  to 
raise  a  capital  fund  of  $300,  just  enough  to  pay 
the  railroad  fares  of  his  musicians  to  Bozeman. 
This  money  he  raised  through  letters  and  a  per- 
sonal house-to-house  canvass  in  Bozeman.  The 
contributors,  most  of  whom  gave  $10.00,  became 
tounders  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Adam  also  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  three  railroad  systems  of  Mon- 
tana to  grant  a  reduction  in  fares  for  the  entire 
tour  and  solicited  paid  advertisements  for  pro- 
grams. 

On  October  fifteenth,  the  members  of  the  or- 
chestra assembled  in  Bozeman  and  for  three  days 
rehearsed  two  complete  and  separate  programs. 
Then  the  orchestra  gave  two  concerts  in  the  city, 


an  interesting  feature  of  which  was  Mr.  Adam': 
explanation  about  the  constitution  of  a  symphony 
and  his  demonstration  of  rarely  used  instruments 
These  concerts  proved  a  sensation  and  -the  orches 
tra  was  encouraged  to  start  on  its  tour  througl 
the  state.  During  the  thirty-six  days  of  the  tour 
forty-two  matinee  and  evening  performances  wen 
given. 

Enthusiastic  receptions  .were  tendered  the  musi 
cians  in  every  city.  Newspapers  greeted  them  witl 
front  page  news  stories.  Luncheon  clubs  enter- 
tained them  and  afternoon  sessions  in  school: 
were  dismissed  so  that  the  pupils  might  attenc 
the  low-priced  matinees. 

In  each  city  visited,  a  local  chapter  was  left  witt 
a  business  or  professional  man  as  temporary  loca 
chairman  to  look  after  the  orchestra's  interest; 
in  that  particular  city.  The  trial  tour  ended  or 
November  eighteenth  after  the  orchestra  hac 
traveled  3,500  miles,  or  the  entire  length  anc 
breadth  of  the  third  largest  state  in  the  Union. 


Significant   Facts  from 
Minneapolis 

(Continued  from  page  263) 
baseball.     Take  football  for  instance,  the  crowds 
estimated  at   Minneapolis  games  totaled  as   fol- 
lows :    University    156,000 

High   Schools    120,000 

Park  Board   350,000 


626,000 

"The  attendance  at  park  baseball  games  greatly 
exceed  that.  One  hundred  and  fifty  teams  played 
to  an  attendance  totaling  600,000  for  the  season, 
while  383  diamond  ball  teams  (of  which  35  teams 
were  women)  played  before  an  attendance  of 
810,000.  These  figures  and  statistics  have  been 
gone  over  very  carefully  and  when  looked  at  indi- 
vidually can  readily  be  seen  to  be  conservative. 

"Logan  Park  showing  is  again  remarkable. 
This  little,  crowded,  insufficient  and  half-way  com- 
munity center  had  an  attendance  in  1926  of  185,- 
711  compared  with  less  than  150,000  in  1925  when 
its  capacity  was  declared  to  have  reached  its 
limit. 

"These  figures  are  recited  only  to  whet  your 
appetite  for  mentally  digesting  Mr.  Raymond's 
report  completely.  In  so  doing  seriously  ponder 
over  the  statistics  which  are  more  or  less  lightly 
spoken  therein.  To  me  they  are  tremendously 
impressive." 


OCEAN  FRONTS  FOR   ALL 
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COSTUMED   ROLLER    SKATING    (Colored   Children) 


Colored  Children  Win 

New  Orleans 

Playground 

On  the  Galvez  Playground  in  New  Orleans, 
visitors  were  assured  for  all  time  free  access 
while  many  little  brown  faces  peered  wistfully 
through  the  fence.  Noting  the  great  decrease  in 
attendance  among  the  white  children,  the  local 
Playground-Community  Service  Commission  had 
a  survey  of  the  neighborhood  made  and  found 
that  the  character  of  population  had  been  chang- 
ing rapidly,  so  that  Negro  children  outnumbered 
white  ones  five  to  one.  Immediately  plans  were 
made  to  convert  the  playground  into  a  recreation 
center  for  colored  children.  In  one  week  a  group 
of  colored  citizens  raised  the  $500  necessary  to 
re-equip  the  grounds,  and  the  playground  was 
opened  on  June  first  with  a  colored  worker  in 
charge. 

Through  his  dedication  speech,  Dr.  J.  A.  Har- 
din,  a  colored  minister,  ably  expressed  the  grati- 
tude and  joy  of  his  people  in  having  this  recre- 
ation spot  of  their  own.  He  said  in  part:  "Any 
measure  designated  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
community  must  be  broad  enough  to  extend 
its  protecting  wing  to  all  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity, for  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link. 


"These  little  tots  whom  you  have  made  glad, 
with  their  mischievous  eyes  and  demure  faces, 
running,  romping,  swinging,  laughing  and  play- 
ing have  demonstrated  by  their  joyous  spirit  a 
gracious  acceptance  of  this  playground.  When 
you  make  our  children  happy ,  you  make  us  glad. 
When  you  shall  have  forgotten  this  act  of  benefi- 
cence .  .  .  these  boys  and  girls  will  be  singing 
your  praises  and  condemning  you  to  no  worse 
fate  than  to  play  on  the  harp  of  David  forever." 


Legislating  for  Boule- 
vards on  Ocean  Front  of 
San  Diego  County 

San  Diego  County,  California,  residents  and 
visitors  were  assured  for  all  time  to  free  access 
to  the  beaches  of  the  county  when  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  an  ordi- 
nance regulating  the  sub-division  of  ocean  front 
property.  The  ordinance  adopted  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whenever  any  such  tract  or  subdivision  of 
land  is  bounded  on  any  side  by  an  inlet,  bay,  or 
estuary  or  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  shall  be 
dedicated  upon  and  by  such  map  or  plat,  a  road- 
way or  street  along  said  inlet,  bay,  estuary  or 
ocean  front  and  such  roadway  or  street  shall  be 
given  a  distinct  name ;  and  all  such  roadways  or 
streets  leading  to  such  inlet,  bay  or  estuary  or 
ocean  front  shall  run  and  be  open  to  the  ordinary 
high  tide  line.  Any  land  between  said  roadway 
or  street  along  such  inlet,  bay,  estuary  or  ocean 
front  and  lying  between  said  roadway  or  street 
and  the  ordinary  high  tide  line  shall  be  dedicated 
upon  and  by  such  map  or  plat  as  and  for  a  public 
park. 

"This  shall  not  apply,  however,  in  case  of  land 
lying  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  any  inlet, 
bay  or  estuary  where  the  distance  is  less  than  440 
yards  from  the  ordinary  high  tide  line  on  the  said 
inlet,  bay  or  estuary  to  the  ordinary  high  tide  line 
on  the  ocean,  but  in  such  event  there  shall  never- 
theless be  dedicated  upon  and  by  such  map  or 
plat,  roadways  or  streets  leading  to  the  ordinary 
high  tide  land  of  such  inlet,  bay  or  estuary  and 
ocean  front  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  600 
feet,  such  roadways  or  streets  to  be  not  less  than 
60  feet  in  width." 
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ARCHERY  IN  ORLANDO 


Recreation  Standards  for 
Child-Caring  Insti- 
tutions 

Recently  Will  R.  Reeves,  Director  of  the  Pub- 
lic Recreation  Commission  of  Cincinnati,  pre- 
pared for  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Cincinnati 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  a  statement  of  Recrea- 
tion Standards  for  Child-Caring  Institutions. 
After  discussing  the  value  of  play  and  its  effect 
on  institutional  life  Mr.  Reeves  offered  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

In  planning  for  future  development  and  ex- 
pansion in  Cincinnati  institutions  housing  physi- 
cally and  mentally  normal  children  it  is  suggested 
that  consideration  be  given  the  following  physical 
factors,  which  are  numbered  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  need  and  usefulness. 

1.  One  properly  equipped  play  field  for  the 
older  boys  and  girls.    This  should  be  large  enough 
to  permit  the  playing  of  major  games  and  sport 
as  well  as  all  free  play  time  activities.     It  should 
contain  at  least  one  baseball  diamond ;  one  indoor 
baseball  diamond  (interchangeable)  ;  one  basket- 
ball court;  one  kick-ball  court;  one  center  bal 
court ;  one  volley  ball  court ;  one  tennis  court ;  one 
chinning  bar;   one   jumping  pit;   one  fifty  yard 
dash  track,  and  a  level  space — preferably  of  grass 
— where  relay  games,  mass  team  events  and  free 
play  may  take  place. 

2.  Well  lighted  and  ventilated  playrooms  af- 
fording accommodation  for  all  the  children  in  in- 
clement weather.     Space  permitting,  at  least  three 
playrooms    should    be   provided — one    for    those 
of  pre-kindergarten  and  kindergarten   age ;  one 
for  the  boys  above  that  age,  and  one  for  the  girls 
above  that  age.     The  room  for  the  older  boys  and 
girls  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  the  playing 
of  low-organization  games. 

3.  One  large,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and 
properly   equipped    hand-craft   room   where   the 
children  who  like  to  "make  things"  may  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity.      (Boats,   kites,  wagons, 
dolls,  doll  houses,  material  for  doll  dresses). 

4.  One  properly  equipped  domestic  science  or 
home  economics  room  for  girls,  where  courses 
in  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroid- 
ery,    preparation     of     food,     cooking,     care     of 
children,    home    planning   and    the    like    may   be 
given. 


5.  One    properly    equipped    manual    training 
room  for  boys,  where  courses  in  wood-carving, 
carpentry  and  mechanical  drawing  can  be  given. 

6.  One  playground  of  small  dimensions,  with 
shade,  for  the  children  of  pre-kindergarten  and 
kindergarten  age. 

7.  One   outdoor   wading  pool    for   the   small 
children. 

8.  One   outdoor    swimming   pool    where   the 
older  children  may  be  taught  to  swim. 

Mr.  Reeves  discussed  the  importance  of  play 
leadership  and  made  the  following  suggestion: 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  authorities  of 
the  children's  institutions  involved  do  meet  and 
devise  a  method  of  cooperative  effort  along  the 
following  lines : 

a.  Means  by  which  each  institution  may  ob- 
tain the  services  of  a  properly  qualified  man  and 
woman  who  shall  supervise  the  leisure  hour  ac- 
tivities   of    its    children    on    a    regular    rotating 
weekly  schedule  of  service. 

b.  As    physical    facilities    are    gradually    ac- 
quired,   that   a    handcraft    and    manual    training 
specialist  (man),  and  a  home  economics  special- 
ist (woman),  be  engaged  on  an  hourly  basis  to 
conduct  classes  on  a  similar  rotating  system. 


Orlando  Holds  an 
Archery  Tournament 

On  December  eighteenth,  the  Department  of 
Public  Recreation  of  Orlando,  Florida,  held  an 
Archery  Tournament  with  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

MEN 

1.  Flight   Shoot    (to  see  who  can   shoot  the 
farthest) — Class  1,  using  38  to  45  pound  bow; 
Class  2,  using  45  to  52  pound  bow. 

2.  Balloon  Shoot  (balloons  fastened  to  stakes 
with  3-foot  strings.     Object  is  to  burst  balloon). 

3.  Accuracy.     (Shooting  at  standard  target  4 
feet  in  diameter) — 40  arrows  at  40  yards. 

BOYS 

1.  Wand  Shoot.     (Object  to  hit  a  stick  placed 
against  a  target  4  feet  in  diameter,  perpendicular 
to  the  ground). 

2.  Accuracy.     (Shooting  at  standard  target  4 
feet  in  diameter) — 40  arrows  at  40  yards. 


ANOTHER    SERVICE    BUREAU 
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PET  SHOW,  ORLANDO,  FLA. 

WOMEN 

1.  Accuracy.  (Shooting  at  standard  target  4 
feet  in  diameter) — 24  arrows  at  30  yards. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  tournament  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation,  under  whose  auspices  the 
tournament  is  conducted,  has  arranged  to  have 
animal  objects  cut  from  beaver-board  and 
mounted  on  stakes  set  in  the  ground,  to  be  used 
as  targets. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  at  2  :00  p.  m.,  archery 
classes  are  conducted  for  women. 


KITE  TOURNAMENT,   ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Still  Another  Service 
Bureau 

Increasingly  recreation  departments  are  realiz- 
ing their  responsibility  to  the  community  at  large 
and  are  establishing  definite  service  bureaus.  The 
Recreation  Department  of  Waco,  Texas,  is  one 
of  the  latest  to  create  such  a  department.  R.  C. 
Oliver,  Superintendent  of  the  Department  an- 
nounces that  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  offer  the 


following  service  to  homes,  individuals  and  or- 
ganized groups : 

1 — Recreation  Leaders'  Course  in  games  and 

recreation 

2 — Programs  for  holiday  parties 
3 — Assistance  in  planning  parties,  picnics  and 

hikes 

A — Game  leaders  for  parties  and  picnics 
5— Use  of  athletic  fields  for  football,  soccer, 

baseball  and  basketball 
6 — -Advice   as   to   layout   and   equipment    for 

backyard  playgrounds 
7 — Use  of  parks  for  picnics 
8 — Instructions  for  the  layout  of  tennis,  vol- 
leyball,  handball,   basketball  courts,   play- 
ground   baseball    diamonds    and    football 
gridirons 

9 — Assistance    to    real    estate    developers    in 
planning  layouts  for  programs  in  new  addi- 
tions 
10 — Bulletins  and  reports  relating  to  play  and 

recreation 
11 — Information    for   themes    and   reports    on 

recreation  subjects 

12 — Information  regarding  the  organization  of 
league  in  baseball,  basketball,  football  and 
soccer 
13 — Information     regarding    the    conduct    of 

tournaments 
14 — Information    regarding    children's    stories 

and  storytelling 
15 — Information   regarding  athletics   for  both 

men  and  women 

16 — Assistance  in  organizing  clubs 
17 — Referees  and  officials  for  all  sports 


The  Use  of  Leisure  Time 

(Continued  from  page  255) 
represented  by  about  30  per  cent,  and  hiking,  rid- 
ing, golf,  church  work,  tennis,  visiting  and  auto 
riding  are  listed. 

Passive  recreation  interests  are  expressed  as 
follows :  music  60  per.  cent. ;  theatre  and  movies 
47  per  cent. ;  attending  lectures  55  per  cent. ; 
worship  55  per  cent. ;  reading  100  per  cent,  and 
relaxation  90  per  cent. 

Replies  from  100  rural  teachers  indicate  that 
dancing  ranks  as  the  most  popular  form  of  recre- 
ation, though  walking  also  is  highly  in  favor.  Few 
attend  picnics.  Arranged  according  to  order  of 
greatest  frequency,  we  have  walking,  dancing, 
reading,  theatres  and  movies,  worship,  automo- 
bile riding,  church  work,  music  and  cards. 
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TOURNAMENTS 


TOURIST   CAMP    PLAYGROUND — ORLANDO,    FLA.     THE   CAMP  HAS  A  POPULATION  OF  1000 

Basketball  Free  Throw 
Tournament 

The  year  1927  marks  the  second  World's  Bas- 
ketball Free  Throw  Tournament  in  which  approx- 
imately three  hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls 
took  part.  The  final  scores  received  in  Charleston 
on  March  second  included  returns  from  seven- 
teen foreign  countries  and  from  every  state  in 
the  United  States.  Athletes  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  now  eager  to  take  part  in  an  American 
contest  against  Americans. 

This  international  event  had  its  beginning  in 
Charleston  when  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Charleston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  1923  in- 
cluded in  its  program  a  local  basketball  free  throw 
tournament.  The  Committee  this  year  in  charge 
of  the  tournament  was  made  up  of  men  from  thir- 
teen foreign  countries  and  a  large  representation 
from  the  United  States.  Walter  B.  Wilbur,  a 
prominent  attorney,  acted  as  chairman. 

The  rules  for  the  tournament  this  year  were 
translated  into  eight  foreign  languages  and  many 
countries  held  national  tournaments  and  sent 
their  scores  to  Charleston.  Athletes  even  in  the 
war  zone  of  China  took  part  in  the  tournament 
and  both  the  girls'  senior  championship  and  that 
for  the  team  of  this  division  went  to  the  earth- 
quake area  of  Japan. 

Such  tournaments  among  young  people  of  all 
nations  attract  much  interest  and  tend  to  bring 
about  a  wider  friendship  and  understanding. 


In  speaking  before  the  National  Recreation 
School,  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  at  New  York  City, 
Dr.  William  Burdick  of  the  Playground  Athletic 
League  of  Baltimore  talked  on  the  subject  of 
tournaments. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  Dr.  Bur- 
dick suggested,  exists  among  recreation  officials 
as  to  the  advisability  of  holding  tournaments  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  state  or  national  cham- 
pions. A  number  of  officials,  among  them  Dr. 
Burdick,  feel  that  in  many  cases  they  are  harm- 
ful and  educationally  unsound.  Dr.  Burdick 
made  the  following  suggestions  : 

Types  of  Tournaments 

A  common  type  of  tournament  is  that  in  which 
a  number  of  teams  holding  district  champion- 
ships are  brought  together  at  some  central  place 
to  play  off  an  elimination  series  among  themselves 
which  will  determine  the  champion.  This  is  very 
often  done  with  basketball  teams. 

A  second  type  of  tournament  is  that  in  which 
large  teams  are  brought  together  to  enter  into  a 
mass  athletic  meet  where  the  winner  is  usually 
determined  by  the  number  of  points  gained  by 
individuals  or  combinations  within  the  various 
teams.  Track  meets  are  of  this  nature  and  are 
usually  completed  in  one  day. 

There  is  still  another  type  in  the  form  of  marble 
shooting  tournaments  and  similar  sports  in  which 
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an  individual  may  work  his  way  up  to  a  national 
championship. 

The  last,  and  probably  the  least  objectionable 
form  of  tournament,  is  that  in  which  the  teams 
win  the  district  championship  in  the  usual  manner 
and  then  each  team,  instead  of  going  to  some  cen- 
tral place  to  play  off  an  elimination  series,  plays 
the  champion  of  the  district  nearest  to  it  at  some 
home  place.  This  is  continued  until  there  are 
only  two  teams  left  to  play  for  the  championship. 
In  all  probability  one  of  these  would  play  near 
home. 

UNDESIRABLE  FEATURES 

Considering  tournaments  in  general  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  first  type  a  number  of  logical 
objections  can  be  cited.  In  the  case  of  a  central- 
ized elimination  playoff  the  winning  team  is  forced 
to  play  a  large  number  of  games  within  a  short 
period  of  time  and  at  a  terrific  championship 
pace.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  consider- 
able mental  strain  and  physical  irregularity  due 
to  a  long  trip,  strange  surroundings  and  other  in- 
conveniences. Any  individual  subjecting  himself 
to  these  conditions  is  liable  to  suffer  permanent 
injury  to  his  health. 

Where  a  team  travels  a  long  way  to  play  a 
game  there  is  usually  a  heavy  purpose  to  win  at 
any  cost.  The  only  thing  the  people  at  home  have 
to  judge  by  is  the  score  and  the  crowd  before 
which  the  game  is  played  has  no  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  the  players  themselves.  They  have  paid 
to  see  a  spectacular  exhibition.  This  results  in 
the  playing  up  of  the  player  of  unusual  ability, 
making  the  game  an  individual  affair  instead  of 
a  loyal  home  community  affair,  and  giving  an  un- 
natural twist  to  the  psychology  of  the  performers. 
Affairs  of  this  kind  also  tend  to  draw  great  crowds 
of  spectators  to  see  a  few  performers  of  the  Ro- 
man gladiator  type,  a  thing  which  the  modern  play 
movement  is  not  in  favor  of  promoting. 

Safeguarding  Tournaments. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  tournament  should, 
however,  be  possible  by  making  arrangements  to 
avoid  these  difficulties.  A  tournament  should  be 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  season  of  play  where 
everyone  has  had  a  chance,  a  large  number  of 
teams  have  been  entered  and  no  teams  have  been 
at  any  time  broken  up  to  form  a  winning  team. 
The  natural  groupings  of  boys  might  form  teams 
to  play  a  schedule  in  their  own  vicinity.  Then, 
instead  of  breaking  up  teams  to  form  a  strong 


combination,  the  unchanged  winning  team  may  go 
into  the  larger  schedule.  Finally,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  winners  of  the  various  districts  come  to 
some  central  place  to  play  an  elimination  tourna- 
ment, each  may  play  the  winner  of  the  district 
nearest  it  until  there  are  only  two  left  for  the  final 
championship. 

In  this  kind  of  event  the  natural  teams  are 
not  broken  up,  long  trips  are  reduced,  heavy  tour- 
nament strains  are  avoided,  players  perform  at 
home  and  promote  their  own  community  loyalty, 
and  individual  stars  are  not  played  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  general  participation.  It  has  less  ten- 
dency to  upset  the  general  routine  of  everyday 
life,  ties  up  the  boy  to  something  permanent  and 
has  a  logical  foundation  of  general  participation. 

There  are  good  arguments  on  the  side  that  a 
tournament  of  some  kind  is  really  valuable.  With- 
out it  we  should  have  every  district  champion 
going  about  claiming  to  be  the  state  champion. 
In  a  championship  contest  the  top  notchers  get 
a  chance  to  get  acquainted,  to  feel  out  each  other's 
strength  and  find  out  that  they  are  not  so  wonder- 
ful after  all!  Also,  the  glory  connected  with  a 
championship  gives  a  great  deal  of  publicity  to 
the  game,  arouses  interest,  and  gets  more  teams 
to  enter  and  try  to  share  in  the  honor. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  spectacular  athletics 
tend  to  throw  everything  off  balance  and  defeat 
the  real  purpose  of  athletics  and  sport,  it  should 
be  possible  gradually  to  eliminate  these  difficul- 
ties by  careful  direction.  A  championship  contest 
would  probably  have  less  opposition  if  it  were 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  system  where  there 
was  almost  universal  participation  and  no  one 
was  crowded  out  to  make  room  for  the  star  per- 
former. 


Kite  Flying 
Tournament 

On  February  26,  the  Park  and  Recreation 
Board  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  held  a  kite  fly- 
ing tournament  in  which,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  the  city's  recreation  director  sug- 
gests, an  aeroplane  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  altitudes.  G.  S.  DeSole  Neal,  Director 
of  Public  Recreation,  went  up  in  an  aeroplane 
with  Pilot  Lieutenant  Jerry  Thomas,  in  order  to 
judge  accurately  the  altitude  of  kites. 

An  altitude  of  1,200  feet  was  reached  by  two 
kites.  There  was  a  special  class  for  model  aero- 
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planes  that  could  fly.  There  was  an  entry  list  of 
619  kites  with  about  half  this  number  flying.  To 
take  care  of  this  large  entry  list  eight  lines,  300 
yards  long,  were  drawn  crosswise  to  the  wind. 
These  lines  were  100  feet  apart  and  each  com- 
petitor was  spaced  12  feet  apart. 

There  were  two  objectives  in  mind — skill  in 
workmanship  and  design,  and  skill  in  flying.  The 
eight  classes  were  as  follows — home-made  kites 
for  altitude;  purchased  kites  for  altitude  and 
workmanship  on  home-made  kites.  These  classes 
were  arranged  for  those  of  elementary  school, 
high  school  age  and  adults.  There  was  in  addi- 
tion a  special  open  class  for  novelty  kites  and 
another  for  model  aeroplanes.  Several  girls  were 
entered. 

The  schools  entered  the  contest  with  great  en- 
thusiasm— thirty  schools  having  entries  in  the 
meet.  Manual  training  teachers  and  physical  ed- 
ucation directors  were  requested  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  help  the  children  prepare  for  the  tournament. 
The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  gave  its 
assistance  and  the  Bov  Scouts  handled  the  crowd. 


A  Tour  Around  the 
World  by  Airplane 

Under  this  title  the  classes  and  groups  of  the 
Vare  Recreation  Center,  Philadelphia,  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation,  gave  a  review  of 
their  activities  during  the  year.  The  audience 
was  taken  (in  imagination)  to  different  countries, 
leaving  the  South  Philadelphia  flying  field  in  the 
airplane  Vare.  Some  of  the  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram follow : 

THE  TOUR 

Washington,  D.  C.— "The  Heart  of  the  Nation" 

Flag  Drill .Boys  12  to  14  years 

North  America— "The  Land  of  the  Red  Skin" 

Bow  and  Arrow  Dance.  .  .  .Girls  14  to  16  years 
Alaska — "The  Country  of  Snow  and  Ice" 

Snow  Ball  Dance Emily  Dallas 

Holland — "The  Land  of  Windmills  and  Tulips" 

Danse  Hollandaise Girls  8  to  10  years 

Austria — "The  Toy-makers  Paradise" 

Jumping  Jacks Girls  7  to  10  years 

Japan — "Nipponese  Persistence — Japanese  Per- 
fection" 

Jiu-jitsu  and  Self-defense 2  Boys 


Denmark — "Physical  Perfection  a  Danish  Attri 

bute" 
Tumbling  and  Pyramids, 

Men  25  years  and  ovei 

Italy — "The   Country   with   a    Picturesque   Peas 
antry" 

The  Tarantella Girls  10  to  14  yean 

Czecho-Slovakia — "The  Sokol — a  new  Country's 
National  Pastime" 

Dumb  Bell  Drill Girls  10  to  14  years 

At  the  end  of  the  program  awards  were  made 
to  the  basket  ball  champions  of  the  center.  Music 
was  furnished  by  the  Vare  Recreation  Center 
Orchestra. 


A  "Swimfest" 

John  C.  Kieffer,  Supervisor  of  Boys'  and  Men's 
Activities,  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  in  writing  of  the  "swim- 
fests"  conducted  on  the  Syracuse  playgrounds, 
tells  of  a  novel  and  amusing  tilting  event  which 
has  been  devised. 

Instead  of  taking  a  long  bamboo  pole  and  ty- 
ing on  the  end  a  stuffed  salt  bag  which,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  wet,  is  heavy  and  dangerous  be- 
cause the  pole  is  liable  to  pierce  the  cloth,  the  de- 
partment uses  a  rubber  suction  cup  such  as  that 
utilized  by  plumbers  in  forcing  a  drain  which 
has  become  stopped  up.  These  cups,  which  are 
made  of  soft  rubber  three  or  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  are  attached  to  a  short  wooden  plug, 
may  be  bought  in  5  and  10-cent  stores.  The  plug 
is  shaved  down  to  fit  tightly  in  the  end  of  the 
bamboo  pole  and  fastened  by  winding  adhesive 
tape  around  it.  The  cup  may  then  be  put  on  the 
plug  and  the  tilting  pole  is  ready  for  use.  This 
arrangement  is  perfectly  safe  because  the  cup  is. 
soft  and  pliable  and  prevents  scratching  and  bruis- 
ing. It  is  especially  advantageous  because  it  per- 
mits not  only  pushing  the  competitor  over,  but  of 
pulling  him  over  by  pushing  the  cup  firmly  against 
his  wet  suit,  thereby  creating  a  suction  great 
enough  to  do  the  trick. 

Mr.  Kieffer  also  tells  of  contriving  a  boat  trans- 
portable from  pool  to  pool  which  is  strong  and 
easily  managed,  yet  tipsy  enough  to  give  the  thrill 
from  tilting.  Two  ordinary  kegs  of  the  size  com- 
monly known  as  "halves"  (24"  in  diameter  and 
about  30"  high)  are  put  on  their  rolling  side  about 
a  foot  apart.  Then  a  10-inch  plank,  2  inches  thick 
and  about  8  feet  long  is  nailed  to  both  the  kegs, 
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leaving  a  space  of  from  one  to  two  feet  between 
them.  A  foot  or  two  of  the  plank  should  project 
out  beyond  the  kegs  on  either  end.  When  this 
boat  is  launched  into  the  water,  the  board  is  about 
a  foot  beneath  the  surface,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  kegs  are  sufficiently  well  pitched  inside 
and  bunged  up  to  make  them  water  tight. 

For  the  tilting  contest  a  boy  straddles  each  end 
of  the  plank  facing  the  center,  while  a  third  boy 
stands  in  the  center  between  the  kegs,  bracing- 
one  knee  against  the  keg.  In  this  position  and 
holding  his  tilting  pole,  he  is  propelled  toward 
his  opponent  by  the  two  boys  sitting  on  the  ends. 
The  boys  who  propel  the  boat  do  so  by  paddling 
with  their  hands  and  feet.  As  the  opponents 
come  within  poking  distance  of  one  another,  they 
start  jabbing  with  their  poles.  The  one  who  is 
successful  in  dislodging  the  crew  of  the  other 
boat  and  tipping  them  over  two  out  of  three  times, 
wins  the  event.  These  keg  boats  may  also  be 
used  for  crew  races,  by  having  one  boy  straddle 
each  end  of  the  board,  with  a  third  boy  straddling 
the  middle,  all  of  them  facing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. On  the  signal  to  start,  they  all  paddle  with 
their  arms  and  legs  working  in  unison  as  does 
a  regular  crew. 

The  swimfests  are  thoroughly  advertised 
around  the  playground  neighborhood  about  ten 
days  in  advance,  so  that  boys  and  girls  can  prac- 
tice if  they  care  to.  Entries  are  made  by  signing 
up  with  the  playground  leader  or  with  the  life- 
guard at  the  pool.  In  addition  to  the  tilting  con- 
test, the  events  consist  of  the  usual  short  free 


style  dashes  for  small  boys  and  girls  (about  40 
or  50  yards)  ;  back  stroke,  breast  stroke  for  small 
intermediate  and  large  boys  and  girls;  diving, 
plunging  and  under-water  swim  for  the  older 
boys  and  girls.  In  plunging  and  under-water 
swim  events,  a  cork  or  inflated  rubber  balloon  is 
usually  tied  to  the  neck  of  each  competitor  by 
means  of  a  string,  so  that  each  may  be  located  at 
any  time  during  the  event. 


From  the  Western 
Coast 

There  is  a  real  thrill  in  visiting  the  new  Chinese 
Playground  in  San  Francisco  where  550  children 
play  with  a  score  of  parents  looking  on.  The  new 
supervisor,  Oliver  Oiang,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  playground,  in- 
cluding the  field  houses,  is  strictly  oriental  in  de- 
sign and  architecture. 

The  Western  Recreation  Conference  at  Port- 
land brought  together  approximately  one  hundred 
paid  and  volunteer  recreation  workers  with  68 
registered  representatives  from  29  western  cities 
representing  five  states  and  Canada.  Thirteen 
California  cities  were  represented,  a  pretty  good 
record  in  view  of  the  distance  involved. 

In  Aberdeen,  Washington;  Salem,  Eugene, 
Medf ord  and  Ashland,  Oregon ;  and  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  volunteer  groups  are  earnestly  work- 
ing to  secure  better  recreation  facilities  and  lead- 
ership in  all  of  these  small  cities. 
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Book  Reviews 

PROBATION  AND  DELINQUENCY — The  Study  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Individual  Delinquent.  By  Edwin  J. 
Cooley.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  problem  of  the  individual  delinquent  and  his 
constructive  treatment  through  sympathetic  approach  and 
scientific  methods  is  the  theme  of  this  book,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Probation  Bureau, 
established  and  supported  by  the  Catholic  Charities  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  Fifty  case  studies  are  presented,  showing  the 
diversity  of  the  problem  of  delinquency.  The  conditions 
under  which  probation  should  be  administered  are  dis- 
cussed and  the  importance  of  results  which  may  be  ex- 
pected under  fair  trial  are  presented,  in  addition  to  the 
chapters  on  methodology  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

AN  APPROACH  TO  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 
By  Howard  W.  Odum.  Published  by  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Price,  $1.50 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  outline  the  field  of 
public  welfare  and  social  work,  the  types  of  workers 
needed,  the  problems  with  which  they  are  faced  and  the 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  these  problems.  It  is  offered 
as  an  experiment  in  the  introduction  of  an  important 
subject  to  three  groups — the  undergraduate  college  man 
and  woman,  the  teacher  in  high  school,  and  the  layman 
in  the  field  of  social  work.  To  make  the  book  usable 
for  correspondence  courses  a  simple  outline  from  assign- 
ments of  questions  and  illustrations  is  included  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

VACATIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WTORKERS.     By  Charles  M. 

Mills.    Published  by  the  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York 

City.     Price,  $5.00 

This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  volume  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  leisure  time  problems  and  in  adding  to 
the  human  values  in  our  current  life.  There  is  much 
hope  for  the  future  in  the  attention  which  is  now  being 
given  by  industrial  leaders  to  problems  like  this,  and  it 
is  also  significant  that  the  interest  in  this  subject  is  such 
as  to  warrant  so  careful  and  scientific  a  study  of  the 
problem.  The  book  is  ably  written,  is  clear  and  concise 
in  its  statement  and  gives  a  basis  for  forward  steps. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GAMES — for  Home,  School  and  Play- 
ground. By  Forbush  and  Allen.  Published  by  The 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price,  $2.00 

This  attractively  illustrated  book  contains  directions 
for  games  of  many  types,  written  in  language  that  chil- 
dren can  understand.  Most  of  the  games  may  be  played 
without  buying  any  play  things.  The  larger  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  old  games  which  children  have 
always  played  and  interesting  stories  are  given  regard- 
ing a  number  of  them.  The  best  of  the  new  games  are 
also  included. 

An  important  feature  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  the 
games  are  graded.  Games  for  general  use,  games  for 
little  children  and  games  for  larger  children  are  classi- 
fied separately.  After  the  title  of  each  game,  the  num- 
ber is  indicated  of  those  who  can  play  it  most  effectively 
in  the  home  or  on  the  home  playground.  For  simplicity 
and  convenience  of  reference,  games  that  are  only  varia- 
tions of  one  another  are  grouped  together. 

Teachers,  playground  workers  and  parents  will  find 
this  book  very  suggestive. 

"HANDY" — Church  Recreation  Service.  Published  by 
Lynn  Rohrbough.  510  Wellington  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Price,  $2.50 

Four  years  ago  the  first  edition  of  "Handy"  which 
has  become  so  well  known  a  manual  on  social  recreation 
appeared  in  mimeographed  form.  Recently  the  eighth 
edition  made  its  appearance  in  attractive  leather-bound, 
loose-leaf  form,  charmingly  illustrated  and  full  of  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  social  recreation,  and  games  and  ac- 


tivities for  recreation  in  the  open.  Here  are  to  be  found 
suggestions  for  get-acquainted  games,  group  games,  the 
quiet  social  games,  songs,  pantomimes,  stunts  and  all 
the  various  activities  entering  into  the  social  recreation 
program. 

Individual  sections  of  the  book— and  there  are  twelve 
sections  in  this  edition— may  be  secured  for  25c.  each. 

OUT  OF   DOORS   WITH    YOUTH.      By   J.    W.    Frederick 
Davies.      Published    by    the    University    of    Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  Illinois.     Price,  $1.50 
"Not  a  philosophy  of  camping,  but  a  simple  statement 
born  of  twenty  years  of  practical  experience   in  camp- 
ing." 

In  this  'book,  designed  as  a  guide  for  leaders  of  sum- 
mer camps,  Dr.  Davies  discusses  in  a  delightfully  in- 
formal and  informative  way  many  camp  problems — camp 
site,  equipment,  program  trips,  the  camp  fire  program, 
vespers,  leadership  and  many  other  matters  relating  to 
camp  management. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  STADIUM  OPERATION.  By  V.  K.  Brown. 
Published  by  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives, 
Rockford,  111. 

It  is  welcome  news  that  V.  K.  Brown's  article  on 
Stadiums,  which  was  published  serially  in  Parks  and 
Recreation,  has  appeared  in  pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Brown 
is  well  qualified  to  talk  on  stadiums,  not  only  because 
of  his  official  connection  with  the  Soldier  Field  Mem- 
orial Stadium  maintained  by  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  Chicago,  but  also  through  the  careful  study 
he  has  made  of  stadiums  throughout  the  country. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  PUBLIC  GOLF  COURSES  I.N  THE  UNITED 
STATES  with  Statistical  Information.     Issued  by  the 
Public  Links   Section,   United   States   Golf  Associa- 
tion,   110  East  42nd   Street,  New  York 
"A  Public  Golf  Course  is  one  where  any  person  may 
without  payment  of  a  preliminary  membership  fee  and 
with  or  without  payment  of  a  daily  fee  use  the  course 
without  being  discriminated  against  in  any  way."    Under 
this    classification,    the    Association    has    listed    201    golf 
courses   in    149   cities.      Information   is   given    regarding 
the  date  of  opening,  official  body  in  charge,  length  of  the 
course,  fee  charged,  cost  of  operation,  financial  support, 
club  house  and  membership,  and  golf  club. 

To  all  interested  in  municipal  golf  courses,  this  pam- 
phlet will  be  of  great  value. 

GAMES  AND  SPORTS  IN  BRITISH  SCHOOLS  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES. Bulletin  No.  19,  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 

In  this  report  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  studying  at  first  hand  school  and  uni- 
versity games  in  England  and  Scotland  and  presenting 
their  essential  features  as  a  part  of  organized  education. 
The  study,  Henry  S.  Pritchett  states  in  the  preface, 
does  not  seek  to  uncover  defects ;  it  makes  no  recom- 
mendations, and  as  far  as  possible  it  avoids  comparisons 
with  athletic  conditions  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

It  is  noted  among  the  conclusions  that  from  every 
point  of  view  except  the  strictly  official,  sports  are  made 
an  important  factor  of  the  educational  process  as  carried 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  newer  English  uni- 
versities they  play  a  far  less  important  part.  They  con- 
sume less  of  the  total  time  of  the  under-graduate  bodies, 
cost  less  and  accommodations  for  them  are  far  more 
restricted.  Again,  although  games  and  sports  occupy  a 
more  prominent  place  at  the  universities  of  Scotland 
than  at  some  of  the  newer  English  universities  they 
play  a  far  less  commanding  part  in  undergraduate  life; 
than  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  at  other  civic  univers- 
ities and  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  significant  statement  appears  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report.  "The  Englishman  takes  college 
and  university  sport  for  granted  as  bearing  its  part  in 
the  education  of  youth,  and  assists  it  where  he  can. 
This  course  of  action  is  possible  because  national  opinion, 


Children  Play  Better  on 
a  hard,  but  resilient, 
dust  less  surface. 


Here  is  a  new  treatment  for  surfacing 
playgrounds  which  makes  a  hard,  durable, 
dustless,  yet  resilient  footing  for  the  children. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  clean,  white,  flaky  chemi- 
cal which  readily  dissolves  when  exposed  to  air,  and  quickly 
combines  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

SOLVAY 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

"The  Natural  Dust  Layer'5 

is  odorless,  harmless,  will  not  track,  and  does  not  stain  the 

children's  clothing  or  playthings. 

Its   germicidal    property   is   a   feature   which   has   the   strong 

endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust 

layer  but  at  the  same  time  positively  kills  all  weeds.    It  is  easy  to 

handle  and  comes  in  convenient  size  drums  or  100  Ib.  bags.    It 

may  be  applied  by  ordinary  labor  with  hand  shovels  or  the 

special   Solvay  Spreader,   which   does   the  work   quickly   and 

economically. 

The  new  Solvay  Illustrated  Booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1159 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Wing  &  Evans,  Inc.,  Sales  Department 
40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Every  Playground 

and  Schoolyard  needs  a 
SpaldingJUNGLEGYM! 

How  the  children  do  fly  to  it — climbing  to  the 
top,  turning  on  the  bars,  hanging  and  chinning, 
traveling  the  long  ladders,  races,  games  of  tag. 
No  end  of  fun  on  old  Junglegym ! 

Absolute  safety  with  maximum  efficiency.  Fifty 
to  one  hundred  children  are  accommodated  at  the 
same  time.  The  playground  equipment  without 
a  fault! 


For  the  little  tots— 
JUNGLEGYM,  JR. 

Bring  joy  to  the  kiddies  with 
Junglegym,  Jr.  He  makes 
them  happy  and  builds  their 
muscles.  Price  $50. 


Playground   and    Gymnasium   Outfitters 


Chicopee,   Mass. 


to  say  nothing  of  opinion  within  the  institutions  them- 
selves, esteems  the  university  as  primarily  an  intellectual 
agency.  In  such  an  environment,  athletics  take  their 
place  naturally  as  an  instrument  for  training  the  habits 
and  powers  of  youth.  There  is  no  thought  of  sport 
contesting  the  field  with  education  like  two  mutually 
exclusive  forces.  It  is  a  matter,  not  of  sport  versus 
education,  but  of  sport  in  education.  Such  a  relation  is 
fundamental  to  British  ideals.  In  all  Britain  there  is 
not  a  single  professor  of  physical  education." 

RHYTHMIC  DANCES,  GAMES,  STUNTS  AND  SONGS 

Three  publications  have  recently  appeared  which  will 
•be  of  interest  to  those  working  with  children.  The  titles 
of  these  three  books  are  Rhythmic  Stunts  and  Rhythmic 
Games,  Rhythmic  Songs  and  Rhythmic  Dances  and 
Dramatic  Games.  The  words  and  music  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  Abbie  Gerrish- Jones ;  the  adaptations  and 
descriptions  are  by  Olive  B.  Wilson.  The  price  of 
each  is  $1.25. 

NEW      'STANDARD      ENDORSED      HARMONICA      COURSE — By 

Margaret  J.  Synnberg.     Price  $.25 
A  new  system  of  learning  to  play  the  harmonica  is 
outlined  in  this  booklet  which  also  contains  200  songs. 

A  Toy  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  SERIES.    Arranged  by  J. 

Lilian   Vandevere,    C.    C.    Birchard   &   Co.,    Boston, 

Mass. 

C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company  has  performed  a  much 
needed  service  in  issuing  this  series  of  charts  for  toy 
symphony  instruments  arranged  to  accompany  familiar 
tunes.  The  scores  are  octavo  size,  finished  for  handling 
an  enlarged  clear  notation.  A  number  of  selections  are 
now  available  with  complete  sets  of  parts.  Among  them, 
My  Spanish  Guitar,  The  Canoe  Song  and  A  Merry  Life, 
The  scores  range  in  price  from  $.40  to  $.80 

MAGIC  CASEMENTS.  By  Ruth  Perkins.  Published  by 
The  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City 

Under  this  'delightful  title  is  given  the  chronicle  oi 
the  development  of  a  new  kind  of  camp  program  based 
on  material  furnished  by  a  number  of  camps  conducted 
by  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  local 
branches.  It  is  a  delightful  story  of  camp  life  in  all  its 
phases — a  story  full  of  practical  suggestions  for  projects, 
leadership  and  programs.  Educational  principles  and 
methods  are  stressed,  making  the  book  a  novel  con- 
tribution to  camp  literature. 

INDIAN    NIGHTS — Famous   Indian   Legends.     Retold   bj 
G.  Waldo  Browne.     Published  by  Noble  and  Noble 
76  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.     Price,  $.85 
Literature   regarding   Indians   always   has   its    fascina- 
tion.     In   this   volume   of    famous    Indian    legends,    Mr 
Browne  has  woven  a  number  of  Indian  legends  compiled 
from  various  sources  into  an  interesting  series  of  tales, 
Based  as  they  are  on  the  original  tales  told  by  Indiar 
fathers,   mothers,    uncles   and   aunts   beside   smoky    fires 
in  bark  houses  of  the  long  ago,  they  tell  of  the  Indians' 
love  of  nature  and  show  how  the  manifestations  of  th* 
great  out-of-doors  were  a  part  of  the  Indians'  life. 

LAD — And  Other  Story-plays  for  Children  to  Read  or  tc 
Act.  By  Bertha  Palmer  Lane.  Published  by  The 
Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Yorifi 
Price,  $1.50 

Playground  directors  working  with  children  who  have 
had  a  little  training  in  play  production  will  find  in 
these  charming  fantasies  and  plays  splendid  material  few 
their  summer's  program.  Lad  or  The  Gift  of  Time  ii 
especially  well  suited  for  playground  use  since  it  can 
be  made  to  include  large  numbers  of  children  and  brings 
into  the  play  as  audience  the  children  who  do  not  take 
an  active  part.  Two  other  fantasies — a  woodland  fan- 
tasy and  a  sea  fantasy  complete  this  group.  Three 
Christmas  plays  and  Pandora  are  other  delightful  addi- 
tions. Suggestions  for  music  and  costuming  are  given 
in  the  Appendix. 

OFFICIAL  TRACK  AND  FIELD  GUIDE— 1927.  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library  No.  112R.  Published  by  the 
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American   Sports    Publishing   Company,   New   York 
City.     Price,  $.25 

PLAYGROUND  MANUAL.  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Bulletin  No.  30,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

This  manual,  prepared  by  members  of  the  Health  Edu- 
cation staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is 
a  very  practical  Ibboklet  for  the  use  of  school  teachers. 
It  is  intended  not  only  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  play,  but  to  suggest  to  teachers  and  school  officials 
definite  solutions  of  specific  problems  arising  in  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  a  school  program  in  this  field. 
Suggestive  programs  are  offered  to  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  activities  to  :be  conducted  and  the  way  to  ad- 
minister them.  The  discussion  of  the  various  types  of 
playgrounds  includes  material  on  organization  administra- 
tion and  equipment  together  with  drawings  showing 
preferable  arrangement  of  equipment  and  diagrams  of 
essential  games. 

TWICE  55  COMMUNITY  SONGS  FOR  TREBLE  VOICES.  The 
Rose  Book.  Published  by  C.  C.  Birchard,  Boston, 
Mass.  Price,  $.20 

This  booklet,  compiled  by  Professor  Dykema  of  Teach- 
ers' College  and  known  as  the  Rose  Book,  contains  many 
good  songs,  most  of  them  tested  and  approved  through 
long  use,  but  appearing  here  in  new  arrangement.  An 
attractive  and  novel  feature  is  the  arrangement  of  a  few 
songs  with  a  soprano  part  above  the  melody.  The  sub- 
jects cover  patriotic  songs,  ballads,  greetings,  stunts, 
lullabies,  spirituals,  hymns  and  a  few  special  numbers 
suitable  for  more  pretentious  programs.  Unison  and  two- 
part  songs  predominate  with  a  few  in  three  parts. 

YOUTH  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL.  School  Betterment  Studies, 
Volume  1,  Number  1.  Henry  C.  Frick  Educational 
Commission,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

This  booklet  describes  the  experiment  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Educational  Commission  in  introducing  to  High 
School  pupils  of  Pittsburgh  a  group  of  artists  of  out- 
standing personality  and  ability,  each  artist  being  asked 
to  present  that  phase  of  beauty  of  which  his  chosen  art 
is  an  exponent.  In  order  that  there  might  be  authoritative 
and  first  hand  data  on  the  results  of  the  experiment,  the 
pupils  were  asked  to  submit  as  one  of  their  English 
exercises  following  each  lecture  a  brief  account  of  feel- 
ings and  facts  regarding  the  experiment. 

"The  results  of  the  experiment,"  states  the  report, 
"provide  ground  for  high  hope  for  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can youth  and  of  the  nation." 

ADAPTED  GROUP  GYMNASTICS.     By  Lillian  Curtis  Drew. 

Published    by    Lea    &    Febiger,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 

Price,  $1.75 

This  book  deals  primarily  with  corrective  gymnastics 
and  means  of  dealing  with  individuals  needing  corrective 
treatment. 

DUDLEY  ALLEN   SARGENT — AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     Edited 
by    Ledyard    W.    Sargent.      Published    by    Lea    & 
Febiger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Price,  $2.00 
"His   final  place  in  the  history  of  physical  education 
must  be  determined  toy  future  generations,"  says  R.  Tait 
McKenzie  in  his  introduction,  "but  it  needs  no  prophet 
to  foretell  that  it  will  be  that  of  a  pioneer,  a  thinker 
and  a  scientist." 

MORE  ONE-ACT  PLAYS  BY  MODERN  AUTHORS.  By  Helen 
Louise  Cohen.  Published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Price, 
$2.25 

All  who  have  enjoyed  and  used  Miss  Cohen's  earlier 
collection — One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors  will  wel- 
come this  volume,  More  One-Act  Plays  by  Modern 
Authors.  Here  have  been  brought  together  plays  by 
Eugene  O'Neill,  Colin  Campbell  Clements,  Christopher 
Morley,  A.  A.  Milne,  Paul  Green  and  other  well  known 
playwrights.  Miss  Cohen's  introductory  essays  are 
analytical  studies  of  the  personalities  of  the  authors  and 
relate  the  plays  to  the  playwrights'  theories  of  dramatic 
art  and  to  their  other  literary  work. 


INSTALL   READY    MADE 

HORSESHOE    COURTS 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventatiye.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Write 
for  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND   AVE. 

Duluth.    Minn.  DIAMOND   STAKES   AND 

STAKEHOLDERS 


Pastor  Stop  Watch 


(Fifth  Second) 
Endorsed  by  leading 
directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Time  your  rope 
climbing,  foot  and  swim- 
ming, potato  races,  box- 
ing rounds,  etc. 

Price   $7.50 

Write  today 

Sterling  Stop- Watch 
Co.,   M'f'r 

15  E.  26th  St. 
New    York   City 


15"  it  to  your  camp  that  troops  of 
those  khaki  clad  boys  and  girls 
are  hurrying?  ^ 

ARE    you    the    owner    of    the    brain 
which  must  provide  outlets  for  the  en- 
ergy of  eighty  active  minds  and  bodies? 
Then  Quick 

Before  your  hair  turns  grey  with  racking  that  brain 
Order 

MAGIC  CASEMENTS  $1.25 

A  chronicle  of  Program  Making 

of  ideas  told  in  detail  by  camp  counsellors. 

From 

THE   WOMANS  PRESS 
600  Lexington  Ave.       New  York 
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OUR  FOLKS 


For 
Women 


(HICAGONORMAL$CHOOL 
of  physical  fducation 


Fully 
Accredited 


Training  in  all  branches  of  Physical  Education,  preparing  high 
school  graduates  to  become  Playground  Supervisors,  Directors  of  Phy- 
sical Education,  Dancing  Teachers,  Swimming  Instructors,  Camp  Coun- 
selors, eti  One-year  playground  course.  Two-year  diploma  and  three- 
year  B.  P.  E.  degree  courses.  For  catalog  address 
Frances  Musselman,  Principal,  Box  587,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help     in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BIBLE  PLAYS  AND  How  TO  PRODUCE  THEM.  By  Mary 
Ellen  Whitney.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York  City.  Price,  $1.50 

The  plays  in  this  ibook  have  been  made  very  short  and 
as  simple  as  they  could  be  while  still  retaining  the  old 
Biblical  language.  More  than  half  of  them  can  be  easily 
presented  by  juniors;  the  others  are  usable  by  inter- 
mediates or  older  young  people.  The  Bible  itself  has  been 
the  only  source  of  the  plays  in  the  book.  Whenever 
possible  the  exact  text  of  the  King  James  version  is  used. 

Twenty  plays  are  presented  and  there  is  a  chapter  on 
how  to  produce  them  which  takes  up  problems  of  cos- 
tumes, make-up  and  properties.  Churches,  Sunday 
Schools,  young  people's  societies  and  leaders  of  children's 
groups  will  find  in  the  book  helpful  and  inspring  material 
for  dramatizing  Biblical  incidents  and  teaching  Bible 
lessons. 

LITTLE  THEATRE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  By 
Alexander  Dean.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  City.  Price  $2.50 

This  book  for  community,  university  and  school  is 
largely  the  result  of  Professor  Dean's  experience  as 
Director  of  the  Chicago  North  Shore  Theatre  Guild. 
Various  problems  connected  with  the  administrative  side 
of  play  production,  including  organization,  casting  and 
stage  management,  publicity  and  finance  are  discussed  in 
detail,  while  the  duties  of  committees  and  officers  are 
explained.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  Little  Theatre  movement  in  America.  Recreational 
dramatics,  play  shops  and  Little  Theatre  contests  are 
described. 

ONE  ACT  PLAYS  FOR  STAGE  AND  STUDY.  Published  by 
Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Price,  $3.15 

A  welcome  addition  to  dramatic  literature  is  this  book, 
the  third  series  to  be  published  by  Samuel  French.  The 
volume  contains  twenty-one  contemporary  plays  never 
before  published  in  book  form  by  American,  English 
and  Irish  writers.  Among  the  plays  are  Dave  by  Lady 
Gregory,  Unto  Such  Glory  by  Paul  Green,  The  Betrayal 
by  Padraic  Colum  and  Youth  Must  Be  Served  by  Har- 
riet Ford. 

PERMANENT  PLAY  MATERIALS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 
By  Charlotte  G.  Garrison.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 

In  this  practical  book  Miss  Garrison,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Kindergarten-First  Grade  Edu- 
cation at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  sug- 
gests the  principles  which  should  be  the  guides  in  the 
selection,  use  and  care  of  permanent  play  materials  for 
nursery  schools,  kindergartens  and  primary  grades.  The 
book  will  be  of  interest  to  playground  leaders  dealing 


with  little  children.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are 
gymnasium  apparatus,  blocks,  dolls,  housekeeping  toys 
and  tools,  toy  animals,  materials  which  involve  scientific 
experiment,  picture  books  and  pictures. 

THE  BOOK  OF   HOLIDAYS.     ,By   J.   Walker   McSpadden. 

Published   by    The    Crowell    Company,    New    York. 

Price,  $1.75 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  point  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  pur  holidays,  the  events  associated  with  them 
and  the  historical  facts  and  traditional  legends  surround- 
ing them.  Appropriate  poems  are  quoted  for  each  holi- 
day and  there  are  numerous  illustrations. 


Our  Folks 


William  Hansen  has  been  employed  as  Supervisor  of 
Recreation  and  Physical  Education  in  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Engle  has  been  employed  as  Director 
of  Recreation  in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

Nathan  L.  Mallison,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  has  recently  gone 
to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation. 

Ramone  S.  Eaton  has  been  employed  as  the  first  year 
round  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia. 

J.  B.  Lemon  has  been  employed  as  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

David  Kilgore  has  gone  to  Danville,  Virginia,  as  Su- 
pervisor of  Recreation. 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  has  gone  to  Irving- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the 
newly  organized  municipal  recreation  department. 

Miss  Irene  Welty,  who  has  been  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  Rhode,  at  present  Director  of  the  Community 
House  in  Branford,  Connecticut,  will  take  charge  of  the 
Williamsburg  Community  House,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
in  September. 

Miss  Mabel  Lober,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Center  in  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Mrs.  P.  H.  Valentine,  Director  of  Smith 
Memorial  Playgrounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ian  Forbes,  who  has  been  Director  of  Recreation  in 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  will  succeed  Miss  Mabel  Lober 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Community  Center  in 
Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  Noren,  who  has  been  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation in  Springfield,  Illinois  since  April  1,  1925,  will  be 
associated  with  the  National  Recreation  School  next  year. 

John  E.  MacWherter,  formerly  Director  of  Recrea- 
tion in  Alton,  Illinois,  will  succeed  Arthur  Noren  as 
Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Miss  Julia  Wrenn  has  succeeded  Miss  Charlotte  Ross 
as  Director  of  Colored  Work  in  Auburn,  New  York. 

Charles  English  has  recently  resigned  his  position  as 
Director  of  Recreation  under  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Chicago,  to  accept  the  position  of  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Playgrounds  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ben  Rumpeltes  has  succeeded  Ian  Forbes  as  Director 
of  Recreation  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Margaret  Camp  has  recently  been  employed  as 
Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  under  the  Park  Department, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  George  Beggs  has  recently  succeeded  Miss  Gussie 
Riley  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Macon,  Georgia. 

Robert  Peel  has  been  employed  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  year  round  recreation  program  under  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Ferndale,  Michigan. 

Miss  Mildred  Foulds  has  been  appointed  as  Supervisor 
of  Recreation  to  succeed  Eugene  Weeden  in  Woonsocket, 
R.  I. 

S.  A.  Heatherly  has  been  appointed  as  Superintendent 
of  Recreation  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
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On  this  new  ORTHOPHONIC  VICTROLA 
FOR   SCHOOLS  AND   PLAYGROUNDS 

you  hear  the  most  beautiful  music  of  the  world  exactly  as  it  is 


We  cannot  tell  you  enough  of  the  utmost  clarity  of 
tone  of  this  new  Orthophonic  Victrola  for  schools  and 
playgrounds.  You  hear  music  exactly  as  it  is — it  seems 
emerging  direct  from  the  throats  of  the  mighty  singers, 
or  from  the  clear  instruments  of  the  orchestra  or  band. 
This  school  and  playground  Orthophonic  has  the  Victor 
exclusive  principle  that  gives  out  every  tone  pure.  Rich, 
full  volume.  It  carries  well  all  over  the  grounds.  Won- 
derful when  the  full  orchestra  plays  a  dance,  or  quadrille 
— or  when  2,500  unrestrained  male  voices  make  the  welkin 
more  than  ring! 


Hear  this  Orthophonic  for  yourself.  It  is  a  playground 
necessity.  Quality  oak,  in  early  Italian  style — built  for 
solid  endurance.  Wheels  move  the  Victrola  easily  from 
room  to  room,  or  across  the  grass.  The  needles  cannot 
spill  out,  even  in  tilting  for  carrying  up  or  down  stairs. 
A  portion  of  the  back  lifts  into  a  working  shelf  for  the 
playground  director.  And  when  dancing  and  singing 
are  over,  you  may  lock  the  cover  and  both  doors  to  pre- 
vent tampering.  .  .  .  Price  $165.  Arrange  a  payment 
plan  with  your  Victor  dealer,  or  write  us. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  NEWEST  ORTHOPHONIC  RECORDS  FOR  PLAYGROUND  USE; 


Folk  Dances — 

Quadrille — Figure    1 — Chillicothe;   Virginny  Shore. 

Figure  2 — O  Susanna;  Arkansas  Traveler — Victor  Or- 
chestra   20638— 75c 

Quadrille — Figure    3 — Captain   Jinks;   Rosin    the   Bow. 

Sicilian  Circle — Uncle  Steve;  Mrs.  Munroe's  Jig;  We're 
on  the  Riad  to  Roston — Victor  Orchestra  .  .  20639 — 75c 

Soldier's  Joy;  Young  America  Hornpipe;  Lady  of  the 
Lake — Dnrang's  Hornpipe;  Old  Zip  Coon — Victor 
Orchestra  .  .  .  .  ,  20592 — 75c 


Shepherd's  Hey  (Morris  Dance)  ;  Glorishears  (Bamptorf 
Tradition)  (Morris  Dance)  (Arranged  by  Cecil  Sharo) 
— Mayfair  Band 20641 — 75c 

Confess;  Lady  in  the  Dark;  Chelsea  Reach  (Arranged 
by  Cecil  Sharp) — Mayfair  Band  .  .  .  .20546 — 75c 

For   Group  Singing: 

Adeste  Fideles  (Oh  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful).  The  Lost 
Chord— 2500  Male  Voices,  Associated  Glee  Clubs  of 
America  35805— $1.25 


The  Educational  Department 


VICTOR    TALKING    MACHINE    COMPANY 


CAMDEN,    NEW    JERSEY,    U.    S.    A. 
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The  World  at  Play 


The   Kindergarten   of   Democracy. — In   his 

presidential  address  at  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Francis  G.  Blair 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  speaking  on  the  American 
melting  pot  said  that  America's  school  system  is 
the  very  pit  of  the  melting  pot  and  the  school 
playground  the  greatest  kindergarten  of  democ- 
racy ever  conceived. 

Mark  Twain  Park. — Progress  is  being  made 
on  Elmira's  recently  acquired  Mark  Twain  Park. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Dunn,  wife  of  the  Chairman  of  Elmira 
Community  Service,  has  provided  the  furnishings 
for  a  house  on  the  property,  which  house  will  serve 
as  a  center  for  club  meetings  and  as  headquarters 
for  the  work  for  employed  girls  which  has  been 
taken  on  a  large  scale.  Ten  new  tennis  courts 
recently  installed  are  constantly  in  use  at  the  park. 

Paddocks    Become    Public    Playground. — 

King  George,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  birthday, 
placed  two  of  the  royal  paddocks  at  Hampton 
Court  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Playing 
Fields  Association  of  Great  Britain  for  use  as  a 
public  playing  field  for  boys  and  girls.  This  gift, 
of  approximately  six  acres  of  land,  was  announced 
a  few  hours  after  the  launching  of  an  appeal  for 
one  million  pounds  and  many  acres  of  land  to 
make  good  the  shortage  of  public  playing  fields. 
The  ground  is  to  be  laid  out  for  cricket,  football, 
lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

Many  historical  associations  are  attached  to  the 
the  land.  Forming  part  of  the  royal  paddocks 
establishment  of  Henry  VIII,  it  has  been  used  for 
four  hundred  years  for  the  training  of  the  King's 
horses. 

Dedicating  a  New  Playground. — The  Los 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Department 
recently  dedicated  a  new  municipal  playground 
designated  as  Slauson  Playground,  which  was 
made  possible  through  the  legacy  of  $50,000  left 
the  Commission  a  number  of  years  ago  by  James 


Slauson.  The  income  of  this  amount  might  be 
used  in  whatever  way  was  deemed  best  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  that  section  of  the 
city.  Interest  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $20,000 
has  accrued  and  this  money  with  other  funds  will 
be  used  to  provide  a  much  needed  swimming  pool. 

A  Cemetery  as  a  Playground. — The  second 
largest  playground  in  Washington,  Pa.,  is  an  old 
cemetery  located  in  a  thickly  populated  district  of 
the  city.  As  it  was  the  only  open  space  in  the 
neighborhood  and  had  trees  and  shade,  the  chil- 
dren naturally  appropriated  it  for  their  use.  Find- 
ing ball  games  going  on  and  children  playing 
under  the  trees,  the  Recreation  Board  decided  to 
put  a  worker  on  the  ground.  A  few  swings  were 
added  and  now  children  are  to  be  seen  running 
in  and  out  between  the  tombstones,  sitting  on  the 
tops  of  old  slabs  playing  dominoes  and  digging  in 
a  sand  pile,  the  boundary  of  which  was  defined  by 
the  wall  which  had  previously  marked  the  family 
plot. 

For  More  Playgrounds  in  New  York.— On 
May  17,  1927,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New 
York  City  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  set  aside 
the  sum  of  twenty  million  dollars  for  the  imme- 
diate purchase  of  playgrounds  in  the  crowded 
parts  of  all  the  five  boroughs  "as  a  means  of  de- 
creasing the  number  of  children  killed  by  motor 
vehicles  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  to  furnish 
an  environment  that  is  more  healthy  and  whole- 
some as  a  force  against  the  present  factors  which 
make  for  delinquency  and  criminality."  The 
resolution  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
will  in  all  probability  come  before  the  Board  of 
Estimate  at  its  first  meeting  in  September. 

A  Reading  Room  for  Workingmen. — Plans 
are  under  way  in  Sacramento  for  the  rehabilita- 
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tion  of  the  old  city  water  works  as  a  library  read- 
ing room  for  thousands  of  workingmen.  A  sum 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work  is  to  be  included 
in  the  next  year's  budget. 

A  few  months  ago  a  reading  room  was  opened 
in  an  old  fire  house  in  the  city.  Experience  has 
shown  how  great  was  the  need  for  such  a  place. 
The  present  accommodations  are  far  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  hundreds  who  are  giving  it  their 
patronage. 

A  State  Marble  Tournament. — The  Penn- 
sylvania State  Marble  Shooting  Championship 
Tournament  was  held  on  June  llth  in  the  Point 
Stadium  at  Johnstown.  The  first  four  places 
were  won  by  boys  representing  Johnstown,  Coates- 
ville,  Latrobe  and  Homestead.  The  Municipal 
Recreation  Commission  was  in  charge  of  local  ar- 
rangements, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  re- 
sponsible for  publicity  while  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
conducted  the  local  elimination  contests  and  as- 
sisted with  the  arrangements  for  the  State  Tour- 
nament. 

Following  the  tournament  the  boys,  their  es- 
corts and  visiting  as  well  as  local  officials  were 
the  guests  of  the  Friendly  City  Association  at  a 
luncheon  served  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

It  was  voted  to  have  the  1928  tournament  at 
Bethlehem. 

A  County  Play  Day.— On  April  9th,  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Duval  County  Home  Dem- 
onstration Department,  held  a  County  Play  Day 
at  Fairfield  Stadium.  The  morning  program  con- 
sisted of  50  yard  dashes  for  boys  and  girls,  run- 
ning broad  jump  for  boys,  indoor  baseball  throw 
for  girls,  a  100  yard  race  for  boys  and  three- 
legged  race  for  girls  (50  yards),  a  400  yard  relay 
for  boys  and  a  300  yard  relay  for  girls.  In  the 
afternoon  each  school  competed  in  a  stunt  pro- 
gram, points  being  awarded  for  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
on  the  basis  of  5  for  1st,  3  for  2nd  and  1  for 
3rd.  The  school  having  the  highest  percentage 
of  attendance  received  5  points.  There  was  also 
a  Captain  McGirt's  Treasure  Hunt  for  all  and 
ring  and  group  games  for  little  children.  Parents 
were  invited  to  attend  and  bring  a  picnic  dinner. 

Tournaments  in  Chicago. — On  July  29th  the 
children  of  the  West  Chicago  Park  Playgrounds 
matched  their  ability  in  top  spinning  and  beanbag 


throwing  in  the  Annual  Diabolo  which  the  De- 
partment holds.  Fourteen  parks  were  repre- 
sented by  200  boys  and  girls  and  the  contests  were 
opened  to  children  ten  years  old  and  under,  and 
fourteen  years  old  and  under.  The  girls  threw 
their  beanbags  through  squares  in  specially  con- 
structed back  boards  for  accuracy  points,  while 
the  boys  juggled  their  diabolos,  performing  such 
stunts  as  "Over  the  World"  and  "Under  the 
Legs."  Medals  were  awarded  individual  winners 
and  points  given  participating  parks.  These  points 
were  added  to  those  accumulated  for  other  events 
held  earlier  in  the  year. 

Amateur  Baseball  in  New  Haven. — New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  has  fifty-seven  teams  oi 
amateur  baseball  actively  engaged  in  League 
Baseball  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Recreation,  of  which  Elmer  L.  Manning  is 
director.  There  are  nine  leagues  of  boys  under 
twenty-one  with  forty-five  teams,  and  two  for 
men  over  that  age  with  twelve  teams  of  older 
players.  This  means  that  912  boys  and  young 
men  are  taking  part  in  amateur  baseball  under  the 
Board  of  Recreation  laws.  Other  leagues  con- 
ducted by  various  organizations  of  the  city  bring 
this  total  well  up  to  100  teams  and  the  Park  Board 
is  finding  difficulty  in  supplying  enough  diamonds 
for  the  use  of  all  the  teams  during  the  evening 
hours  and  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Games  Over  the  Radio. — One  of  the  features 
of  the  summer's  program  of  the  Detroit  Recrea- 
tion Department  was  a  series  of  radio  talks  given 
each  Monday  morning  over  station  WJR  by  Miss 
Lottie  McDermott  of  the  Recreation  Department. 
In  the  first  talk  Miss  McDermott  told  of  the  rec- 
reational opportunities  offered  during  the  sum- 
mer. During  the  course  of  each  talk  a  game  was 
informally  described  by  Miss  McDermott  in  con- 
versational language  which  would  appeal  to  chil- 
dren. 

A   Picnic   for   City   Hall   Employees. — The 

Department  of  Public  Recreation  of  Orlando, 
Florida,  on  July  14th  conducted  at  Ponce  De  Leon 
Springs,  a  picnic  for  the  employees  at  City  Hall. 
The  program  consisted  of  water  sports  in  the 
morning  followed  by  a  picnic  lunch,  golf,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  games — including  diamond  ball  and 
baseball — horseshoe  pitching,  swimming,  archery 
for  women  and  bridge  parties.  At  6:30  p.  m.- 
came  a  picnic  supper,  with  dancing  at  7 :30. 
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"Spring  Round-up." — The  Mother  and 
Daughter  Council  of  Detroit  and  the  Parent 
Teacher  Associations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
conducted,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Recreation  of  the  city,  a  movement  known  as  the 
"Spring  Round-up."  This  movement  involved  an 
effort  to  have  all  the  children  entering  school  in 
the  fall  receive  a  physical  examination  at  some 
time  during  the  early  summer  so  that  defects 
might  be  corrected  during  the  summer.  Older 
girls  were  asked  to  be  responsible  for  one  child 
during  the  summer  months,  and  any  girl  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  received  an  honor  point.  It 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  girl  not  only  to  see 
that  the  child  received  an  examination,  but  that 
she  did  some  follow-up  work  to  make  sure  the 
physician's  orders  were  carried  out.  Blanks  for 
keeping  track  of  the  follow-up  work  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Recreation  Department. 


Public  Buildings  in  Kansas. — The  June 
number  of  Kansas  Municipalities,  published  by 
the  League  of  Kansas  Municipalities,  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  contains  descriptions  of  a  number  of 
public  and  civic  buildings  in  Kansas,  including  the 
Chapman  Community  Building.  Interesting  in- 
formation is  given  about  the  building,  and  plans 
and  photographs  are  shown. 

Reviving  an  Old  Pastime. — Mayfair  has 
taken  up  a  new  fad,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Springfield  Union,  Springfield,  Mass. — a 
pastime  that  was  old  a  century  ago.  It  is  the 
"penny  plain,  tuppence  colored"  toy  theatre  of 
which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote.  It  is  quite 
fashionable  now  to  have  a  miniature  stage  for  the 
parties  held  in  the  select  district  east  of  Hyde 
Park.  The  toy  theatre  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
a  table  and  the  tiny  old-fashioned  oil  footlights 
are  lighted.  The  guests  group  around  it  to  watch 
the  tiny  paste  actors,  manipulated  on  the  end  of 
slender  rods,  disport  themselves,  while  someone 
from  behind  the  screen  reads  the  corresponding 
parts  from  a  play.  There  is  a  long  list  of  plays 
to  choose  from,  ranging  from  Oliver  Twist  and 
Don  Quixote  to  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  Timur, 
the  Tartar. 

Benjamin  Pollock,  71  years  old,  a  friend  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has  been  making  these 
toy  theatres  for  the  past  50  years,  succeeding  his 
father-in-law  who  made  them  in  the  same  place 
for  40  years  before  Pollock  took  charge. 


A  New  Wandering  Theatre. — Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, has  recently  acquired  a  wandering  theatre 
which  will  visit  all  the  playgrounds,  giving  enter- 
tainments. The  new  stage  on  wheels  is  hitched  to 
no  Pegasus.  It  is  equipped  with  a  more  reliable 
steed — a  modern  six  cylinder  motor.  The  stage  is 
mounted  on  a  motor  truck.  Upon  arrival  at  its 
destination  the  tarpaulins  are  unstrung,  the  side 
is  let  down,  revealing  the  stage  with  scenery  and 
all  necessary  equipment.  If  necessary  a  special 
trailer  can  haul  extra  scenery,  chairs,  costumes 
and  whatever  is  needed.  Volunteers  provide  the 
entertainment ;  the  city  meets  all  the  expenses. 

A  Pageant  of  Childhood. — About  3,000 
pupils  from  the  schools  of  Royal  Oak,  Michigan, 
under  the  direction  of  Edna  B.  Montgomerie, 
Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Girls,  pre- 
sented a  Pageant  of  Childhood.  The  pageant, 
written  by  Miss  Montgomerie,  was  particularly 
notable  for  its  splendid  organization  and  for  the 
perfection  of  detail  which  made  it  a  finished  pro- 
duction in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  one  rehear- 
sal was  held. 

The  pageant  was  noteworthy,  too,  because  of 
the  community  cooperation  it  represented,  making 
it  possible  for  the  production  to  be  staged  without 
cost.  The  donation  of  programs,  lumber  and 
other  material ;  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  making 
their  own  costumes;  the  assistance  of  the  school 
orchestra,  only  two  months  old;  the  contribution 
of  Mrs.  Eva  Proctor  Storer,  director  of  the  or- 
chestra, in  orchestrating  the  music;  the  help  of 
the  school  principals  and  teachers ;  the  courtesy 
of  local  firms  in  lending  furniture  and  similar 
equipment — made  the  pageant  an  expense-free  un- 
dertaking as  well  as  an  effective  and  artistic  pro- 
duction. 

A  charge  of  25c  for  adults  and  15c  for  children 
brought  in  $540  for  the  use  of  the  athletic  depart- 
ment of  the  school. 

An  Outdoor  Children's  Concert. — One  of  the 
first  outdoor  activities  of  the  year  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Parks  of  Muncie,  In- 
diana, of  which  W.  T.  Reed  is  superintendent,  was 
a  choral  concert  in  McCullough  Park,  in  which 
almost  1,000  school  children  took  part.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Music  cooperated  with  the 
superintendent  of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  the 
project,  Miss  Clarine  Hunter,  supervisor  of  music, 
training  the  children  and  directing  the  perform- 
ance. 
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Bows  for  Cigar  Box  Fiddles. — A  bulletin  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment announces  that  the  Music  Division  has 
secured  some  very  good  violin  bows  for  use  in 
playing  cigar  box  fiddles.  These  bows  were  pur- 
chased at  25c  each,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  They  will  be  sold  to  the 
cigar  box  fiddle  players  at  25c  each. 

Music  on  Mobile's  Playground. — A  special 
feature  of  the  musical  program  conducted  by  the 
Playground  Department  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  is 
the  regular  weekly  concert  given  by  the  Junior 
Symphony  and  the  Juvenile  Orchestras  on  the 
various  playgrounds. 

Six  Hundred  Acres  for  a  Bird  Sanctuary.— 
Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Federation 
of  Birds'  Clubs  of  New  England  of  a  gift  by 
Francis  A.  Foster  of  West  Tisbury,  of  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  at  Martha's  Vineyard  for  a  wild 
bird  life  reservation.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Foster 
given  this  land  to  the  Federation,  but  he  will  pro- 
vide an  endowment  adequate  to  maintain  it  as  a 
public  reservation. 

A  Gift  to  Dedham. — Miss  Frances  M.  Baker 
has  presented  to  the  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
Community  Association  several  acres  of  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Charles  River,  to  be  used  as  a  play- 
ground. 

Music  on  the  Playground. — Professor  John 
Minnema,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  at  Elm- 
hurst  College,  Illinois,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Playground  Board  to  direct 
a  chorus  on  every  playground  once  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  there  will  be  a  song  festival 
in  which  all  the  children  receiving  the  musical  in- 
struction will  take  part.  Groups  of  these  boys 
and  girls  will  also  have  a  part  in  the  annual  pan- 
tomime. 

The  Playground  Board  of  River  Forest,  an  ad- 
joining town,  has  also  secured  Professor  Min- 
nema's  services  for  practically  the  same  purpose. 

A  Ukulele  Tournament. — A  Ukulele  Tourna- 
ment conducted  by  the  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
Community  Service  was  open  to  boys  and  girls 
who  had  not  reached  their  sixteenth  birthday  be- 
fore April  1,  1927,  and  who  had  been  members 
of  a  Community  Service  Ukulele  Class  for  at  least 
five  weeks.  The  minimum  number  in  each  or- 
chestra was  twelve;  the  maximum,  twenty-four. 

Each  orchestra  was  asked  to  play  one  required 
number  ("Comin'  thru  the  Rye")  and  three  op- 


tional selections.     Judging  was  on  the  following 
basis : 

1.  Intonation — musical  accuracy 40% 

2.  Expression — ability  to  convey  feeling. . .   25 % 

3.  Rhythm— time  beat    20% 

4.  Selection — character  of  music  presented.    15% 

100% 

A  silver  pin  was  awarded  to  each  member  of  the 
winning  orchestra. 

Salt  Lake  City  Presents  "The  Creation."- 
On  June  29th  the  Salt  Lake  Oratorio  Society  gave 
its  annual  outdoor  rendition  of  "The  Creation." 
Twenty  thousand  people  were  thrilled  by  the  music 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Community  Music  in  Flint,  Michigan. — 
The  Community  Music  Association  of  Flint, 
Michigan,  reports  a  splendid  year  both  in  com- 
munity and  school  music.  Out  of  fifteen  entries 
in  district  and  state  contests,  Flint  took  twelve 
first  prizes,  one  second  and  one  third.  In  the  state 
contest,  the  city  won  the  championship  for  orches- 
tra, wood  wind  ensemble,  brass  ensemble,  boys' 
glee  club,  class  A  band  and  class  B  band.  At  the 
national  band  contest  Flint  was  within  the  first 
eight  bands  out  of  23  competing  orchestras.  Two 
harmonica  bands  have  been  organized  and  the 
program  includes  the  organization  of  a  band  on 
each  playground. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Prize  Essay  Awards. — 
The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  some  time  ago 
announced  two  awards  of  $25,000  each  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  young  man  and  young  woman  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  years, 
writing  the  best  essay  on  "What  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Means  to  Me."  Recently  the  foundation  an- 
nounced that  in  addition  to  these  two  awards 
ninety-two  prizes  totaling  $7,000  would  be  given 
for  the  ninety-two  next  best  articles. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
office  of  the  foundation,  17  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y. 

Twenty  Years'  Progress. — East  Orange  paid 
tribute  on  May  23rd  to  Lincoln  E.  Rowley,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Recreation  Commissioners, 
who  has  been  active  for  twenty  years  in  further- 
ing the  recreation  facilities  of  the  city,  where  he 
also  serves  as  city  clerk.  Twenty  years  ago  East 
Orange  had  no  playgrounds.  Today  it  has  play- 
ground property  valued  at  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Contracts  amounting  to  $135,000 
have  just  been  let  for  the  development  of  a  new 
six  and  one-half  acre  field. 
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News  Notes  From  the  Western  Coast. — 
The  summer  recreation  program  of  Long  Beach 
includes  the  operation  of  19  playgrounds,  12  gar- 
dening centers,  2  aquatic  centers,  5  music  and  art, 
and  12  handcraft  centers.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  leagues  and  tournaments,  special  items 
on  the  program  include  harmonica  bands  com- 
posed of  500  boys,  ukulele  classes  attended  by  200 
girls,  five  orchestras,  2  -brass  bands,  a  boys'  choir, 
newsboy  clubs,  a  miniature  yacht  regatta,  a  play- 
ground circus,  and  a  life  saving  and  swimming 
campaign. 

On  July  15th,  Anaheim,  California,  dedicated 
its  beautiful  new  Greek  Theatre,  costing  $36,000. 
City  officials  from  all  over  Orange  County  at- 
tended the  elaborate  ceremonies  which  were  held. 
The  theatre  is  an  important  additional  recreation 
unit  in  the  municipal  recreation  park,  which  al- 
ready includes  a  splendid  swimming  pool,  a  chil- 
dren's playground,  major  sports  fields  and  adult 
recreation  facilities. 

Pendleton,  Oregon,  has  received  from  John 
Vert  a  gift  of  $65,000  for  a  municipal  recreation 
center,  which  will  probably  be  located  in  Central 
Park. 

The  city  of  Hoquiam,  Washington,  has  just 
completed,  at  Gray's  Harbor,  a  splendid  municipal 
playground  and  recreation  center  equipped 
through  the  generosity  of  Senator  E.  C.  Finch  of 
Aberdeen,  who  is  also  donor  of  the  Finch  Memo- 
rial Playground  in  Aberdeen. 

Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Stockton,  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  report  a 
camp  registration  exceeding  any  previous  year. 
Los  Angeles  is  maintaining  six  camps  this  sum- 
mer and  a  second  camp  has  recently  been  opened 
by  Berkeley. 

Developments     in     Adana,     Turkey. — The 

Social  Service  Department  of  Adana  Station  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  has  secured  rent  free  from 
the  City  Council  the  use  of  a  fair  sized  plot  of 
ground  directly  across  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Cotton  Exchange  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  This  will  be  equipped  as  a  city  play- 
ground. This  feat  was  accomplished  by  con- 
vincing the  Council  that  their  giving  this  impor- 
tant site  for  a  city  playground  would  be  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  city  than  the  money  they  would  re- 
ceive from  renting  it  to  some  one  to  run  a  casino 
or  open-air  cinema  theatre — the  intention  of  the 
Council  when  they  tore  down  some  old  buildings 


on  the  property,  leveled  the  ground  and  built  a 
low  wall  around  it. 

Miss  Lillian  C.  Bratier  writes  of  the  project, 
"Plans  are  under  way  to  raise  $1200  for  the  play- 
ground equipment,  $500  for  a  shelter  house  and 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  trained  leader." 

Ancient  Homes  Rebuilt. — Recently  a  small 
band  of  Indians  journeyed  from  their  reservation 
home  near  Anaxdarko,  Oklahoma,  to  Wichita, 
Kansas.  They  came  to  build  in  one  of  the  parks, 
for  the  Wichita  Indian  Historical  Society,  a  Tri- 
bal or  Council  Lodge,  which  would  stand  as  a 
reminder  to  this  and  succeeding  generations  of 
the  handcraft  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Nearly  a  century  ago  the  Ouichitas  left 
the  site  on  which  Wichita  now  stands  and  the 
remnant  of  the  tribe  together  with  their  lineal 
descendants  numbers  approximately  300. 

It  seemed  to  the  Historical  Society  that  while 
a  few  of  the  original  tribesmen  were  still  alive,  it 
would  be  fitting  to  have  them  erect  on  the  site  of 
their  old  tribal  grounds  some  contribution  of  their 
own  making.  Today  the  finished  lodge  stands  in 
Mead  Island,  a  part  of  the  Wichita  Park  System. 
The  site  is  at  the  forks  in  the  Little  Arkansas 
River  where  it  is  said  the  tepees  of  the  original 
Ouichitas  once  stood. 

A  "Santa  Claus"  Workshop.— The  forty  boys 
who  meet  each  Saturday  morning  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Mobile  Recreation  Committee  to  make 
toys,  have  named  their  headquarters  the  "Santa 
Claus  Workshop."  Here  ships,  furniture,  air- 
planes and  articles  of  many  kinds  are  turned  out 
in  large  numbers  by  these  enthusiastic  toy  makers 
who  are  giving  valuable  assistance  to  the  directors 
of  the  various  centers  in  connection  with  the  hand- 
craft  groups. 

A    Suggestion    for    Camp    Publicity. — The 

Recreation  Department  of  Oakland,  California, 
last  summer  used  for  publicity  purposes  attractive 
post  cards  showing  views  of  two  of  the  municipal 
camps — Tuolumne  and  Feather  River.  The  pic- 
tures were  taken  by  a  4  by  5  Graflex  camera  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Department.  The  cards 
were  sold  at  5c  each,  the  profit  on  each  being  3c. 
The  Department  also  made  use  of  a  2c  govern- 
ment post  card,  giving  information  about  four 
municipal  camps.  These  were  given  campers  as 
they  arrived  with  a  request  that  they  mail  them 
to  their  friends.  These  cards  cost  approximately 
2c  each. 
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Double  room  without  bath — 
$1.75  per  day  per  person. 

All  arrangements  regarding 
room  reservations  should  be  made 
with  the  hotel  direct. 


HOTEL  PEABODY,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 
Headquarters,  Fourteenth  National  Recreation 

Where  to  Stay 

All  the  charm  of  old-fashioned  southern  hos- 
pitality has  been  preserved  in  the  modern  hotels 
of  Memphis  and  Congress  guests  will  be  comfort- 
ably accommodated  at  reasonable  cost.  The  rates 
for  a  number  of  leading  Memphis  hotels  follow : 

PEABODY  HOTEL— Congress  Headquarters 
One  in  room — $3.50  per  day 
Two  in  room — $3.00  per  day  per  person 
Two  in  room,  twin  beds — $3.50  per  day  per 

person 
All  rooms  have  baths. 

CLARIDGE  HOTEL 

One  in  room— $3.00-$4.00  per  day 

Two  in  room — $2.25-$2.50  per  day  per  person 

Two  in  room,  twin  beds — $3.00  per  day  per 

person 
All  rooms  have  baths. 

CHISCA  HOTEL 

Single  room  with  bath— $2.50-$4.00  per  day 
Single  room  without  bath — $2.00  per  day 
Double  room  with  bath — $2.25-$2.50  per  day 

per  person 
Double  room  without  bath — $1.75  per  day  per 

person. 

GAYOSO  HOTEL 

Single  room  with  bath — $3.50  per  day 
Single  room  without  bath — $2.00  per  day 
Double   room   with   bath — $2.50   per   day   per 
person 


Congress 


A  Rapidly 
Growing  P.T.A. 

Amsterdam,  New  York,  has  a 
ward  in  which  the  Italian  citizens 
comprise  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
population  and  approximately  60 
per  cent,  of  the  school  children. 
The  problem  of  organizing  a  Par- 
ent-Teacher Association  which 
would  command  the  cooperation  of 
all  elements  was  not  simple,  but  the  solution  was 
found.  In  June,  1925,  the  P.  T.  A.  of  the  Fifth 
Ward  School  came  into  existence  through  the 
efforts  of  the  principal  and  teachers,  assisted  by 
the  Mothers'  Club  of  the  ward. 

From  the  small  group  of  charter  members,  the 
organization  has  grown  into  an  important  social 
body.  It  meets  once  a  month  at  the  school  and 
is  well  attended  by  teachers  and  parents.  At  each 
meeting  there  is  a  business  section  followed  by  a 
program  of  entertainment  and  a  social  hour.  The 
entertainment  is  varied.  It  may  consist  of  a 
speech,  of  recitations  or  exercises  by  school  chil- 
dren, or  of  a  musical  hour.  During  the  social 
hour  refreshments  are  served  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. 

It  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  organization  from 
the  beginning  to  make  its  influence  felt  throughout 
the  community.  The  men  of  the  district  soon 
caught  this  idea  and  organized  an  auxiliary  group 
with  leading  business  men  and  politicians  taking 
an  important  part.  The  men  meet  once  a  week 
in  the  gymnasium,  where  they  play  volley  ball 
and  basketball  and  take  part  in  various  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  organization  grew  so  rapidly  that 
it  soon  became  necessary  to  divide  the  men  into 
two  groups,  one  meeting  on  Monday  evenings ; 
the  other  on  Wednesday.  Over  sixty  of  the  fath- 
ers and  grown-up  sons  make  up  this  branch. 

Graduates  of  the  school  for  the  last  thirty 
years  have  formed  an  alumni  association,  which 
meets  monthly  and  enjoys  dancing,  dramatics  and 
other  forms  of  recreation.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  organizing  a  Girl  Scout  troop. 


Sports  on  Board  Ship 

BY 

ARTHUR  DAILEY 
Cruise  Department,  Raymond  and   IVhitcomb   Company 


Few  people  who  have  not  been  abroad  recently 
have  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  recrea- 
tion program  provided  on  board  ship  for  the 
entertainments  of  tourists.  Usually  a  complete 
program  of  entertainments  on  a  cruise  is  made  up 
of  the  following  activities : 


Sports 

Spelling  Bees 
Vaudeville  Shows 
Illustrated  Lectures 
Horse  Races 
Water  Sports 
Community  Singing 
Dancing 
Dancing  Classes 
Head  Dress  Parties 
Language  Classes 
National  Holiday 

Programs 
Travel  Clubs 
Photographic  Clubs 
Neptune  Ceremony 
Teas 


Bridge  Parties 
Charades 
Concerts 
Dramatics 
Gymkhanas 
Treasure  Hunts 
Auction  Sales 
Paul  Jones  Dances 
Fancy  Dress  Ball 
Moving  Pictures 
Photo  Exhibits 
Patriotic  Clubs 
Business  Clubs 
Choirs 
Debates 

Gymnasium  Classes 
Boxing  Exhibitions 


Deck  Tennis,  Deck  Golf,  Bull  Board,  Deck 
Quoits,  Giant  Holo,  Shuffle  Board,  Ping  Pong, 
Ring  Toss  and  Bucket  Quoits  are  some  of  the 
sports  which  are  conducted  as  tournaments.  With 
the  exception  of  Deck  Tennis  and  Giant  Holo,  all 
these  sports  are  popular  with  elderly  people  as 
well  as  with  younger  ones. 

Shuffle  Board  has  been  played  on  board  ship 


WHILING   AWAY  THE  HOURS 


No  NEED  FOR  MONOTONY  ox  SHIPBOARD 

since  ships  were  built  and  Ping  Pong  is  played  on 
shipboard  as  it  is  in  other  places. 

Deck  Golf  is  played  exactly  like  croquet.  A 
number  of  circles  (holes)  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  numbered  from  1  through  9  are 
marked  out  on  the  deck,  usually  in  the  bow. 
They  are  placed  back  of  winches,  funnels,  and 
hatches  in  order  that  there  can  be  no  straight 
shots  from  one  hole  to  the  other.  The  line  is 
drawn  some  place  in  the  playing  area  from  which 
the  players  start,  shooting  for  hole  No.  1  and  so 
on  until  No.  9  has  been  made  in  consecutive  or- 
der. The  game  is  played  with  shuffle  board  discs, 
and  the  sticks  used  to  push  the  discs  about. 

Bull  Board  consists  of  a  white  board  about  2' 
x  3',  marked  with  black  numbers.  The  purpose 
of  the  game  is  to  throw  small  bean  bags  or  flat, 
hard  rubber  discs  about  %"  thick  and  5"  in 
diameter  on  numbered  squares  from  a  distance 
of  8'  for  women  and  10'  for  men. 

Ring  Toss  consists  in  attempting  to  throw  six 
rope  rings  on  a  peg  from  a  distance  of  8  ft.  for 
women  and  10  ft.  for  men.  Twenty-one,  points 
make  up  the  game. 

Deck  Quoits  consists  of  a  center  ring  about  a 
foot  in  diameter  with  a  second  ring  about  this  2 
feet  in  diameter  and  a  third  3  feet.  Another  set 
of  rings  is  drawn  about  40  feet  from  the  first 
set.  Each  player  has  4  rope  rings  which  he 
uses  as  quoits.  The  players  throw  alternately, 
throwing  from  a  line  drawn  back  of  one  circle  and 
attempting  to  slide  the  quoits  within  the  circles 
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at  the  opposite  end.  A  quoit  inside  the  inner 
circle  counts  3;  middle  circle  2;  outer  circle,  1. 
In  other  words,  it  is  played  with  practically  the 
same  rules  as  old  fashioned  barnyard  horseshoes. 
A  quoit  is  not  counted  if  in  any  way  it  touches 
one  of  the  lines.  Twenty-one  points  make  a  game. 

Bucket  Quoits  consist  of  throwing  six  rope 
rings  in  a  bucket  from  a  distance  of  about  16'. 
Twenty-one  points  make  a  game. 

Giant  Holo  is  nothing  more  than  "shinny"  in 
a  box.  It  consists  of  a  box  about  4'  4"  x  2l/2". 
There  is  a  hole  bored  at  each  end  large  enough 
for  a  tennis  ball  to  pass  -through.  Sticks  about 
the  size  of  a  billiard  cube  are  used  to  play  with. 
A  tennis  ball  is  the  puck.  The  idea  of  the  game 
is  to  knock  the  tennis  ball  through  your  goal. 


Chinatown   Plays 
American  Style 

Any  day  the  visitor  to  one  of  San  Francisco's 
newest  and  busiest  playgrounds  can  see  hundreds 
of  slant-eyed  youngsters  enjoying  sandpiles  and 
swings,  tennis,  quoits  and  ball  as  eagerly  as  would 
any  Occidental  children.  The  Chinese  playground 
in  the  city's  famed  Chinatown  district  opened  as 
an  experiment,  has  proved  a  real  center  of  recrea- 
tion for  from  three  to  five  hundred  children  a  day. 
Mothers  and  grandmothers  and  grandfathers 
come  to  watch  the  children  at  play,  the  hands  of 
the  women  always  busy  with  sewing. 

Formerly  these  youngsters  had  been  dodging 
beneath  the  wheels  of  passing  vehicles  in  the  nar- 
row and  highly  congested  streets  of  Chinatown,  to 
the  distraction  of  drivers  and  the  despair  of 
Chinese  mothers  and  fathers,  says  Gladys  Zehn- 
der,  director  of  the  playground,  in  The  Municipal 
Employee  of  San  Francisco.  The  members  of 
the  Playground  Commission  took  up  the  matter 
with  Mayor  Rolph,  who  endorsed  it.  About  an 
acre  of  property  was  bought,  cleared  and  sur- 
faced. The  landscaping  and  the  fieldhouse  which 
was  constructed  are  Oriental  in  design. 

Miss  Zehnder  began  her  work  with  misgivings, 
as  there  are  fine-drawn  distinctions  and  deep- 
rooted  family  and  group  traditions  among  the 
Chinese  people.  In  the  streets  the  children  had 
played  in  groups,  not  intermingling.  The  expe- 
rience with  Chinese  children  in  the  public  schools 


could  not  be  taken  as  a  guide,  for  school  is  com- 
pulsory and  the  schoolroom  contact  casual,  while 
the  playground  is  a  place  for  recreation  with  as 
little  restriction  as  is  consistent  with  order. 

"From  the  first,"  says  she,  "I  declined  to  meet 
them  upon  any  but  grounds  of  level  equality.  I 
did  not  recognize,  much  less  combat,  their  preju- 
dices or  restrictions.  I  took  them  at  face  value 
as  American-born  of  an  alien  race,  but  Americans 
just  the  same." 

It  was  the  Chinese  pride  in  politeness  that 
brought  response.  When  Miss  Zehnder  selected 
a  group  of  girls  for  a  game,  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  everything  was  going  well,  but  often 
forced  into  contacts  the  girls  among  whom  she 
wanted  to  break  down  restrictions.  To  have  dis- 
appointed the  leader  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
politeness. 

"I  found  the  Chinese  children  orderly,  obedient 
and  amiable,  as  well  as  the  best  of  good  sports," 
she  states.  "They  took  to  the  playground  games 
like  ducks  to  water,  just  as  soon  as  they  found 
that  they  were  brought  into  the  activities  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  were  not  to  be  ridiculed  or  put  at 
a  disadvantage.  They  are  easy  to  lead,  impossible 
to  drive.  I  like  them  and  I  think  that  for  that 
reason  they  like  me." 

Oliver  Chang,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  was  appointed  director  of  boys'  activi- 
ties. He  has  met  with  equal  success  in  leading 
group  and  team  games. 

The  novelty  of  the  playground  has  drawn  visi- 
tors from  many  cities,  while  the  success  of  the 
experiment  is  a  triumph  for  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Proceedings  of  the  Recreation  Congress  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  3-7,  1927,  will  appear  in 
THE  PLAYGROUND. 
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The  Kindergarten  of  Democracy. — In  his 
presidential  address  at  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Francis  G.  Blair 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  speaking  on  the  American 
melting  pot  said  that  America's  school  system  is 
the  very  pit  of  the  melting  pot  and  the  school 
playground  the  greatest  kindergarten  of  democ- 
racy ever  conceived. 

Mark  Twain  Park. — Progress  is  being  made 
on  Elmira's  recently  acquired  Mark  Twain  Park. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Dunn,  wife  of  the  Chairman  of  Elmira 
Community  Service,  has  provided  the  furnishings 
for  a  house  on  the  property,  which  house  will  serve 
as  a  center  for  club  meetings  and  as  headquarters 
for  the  work  for  employed  girls  which  has  been 
taken  on  a  large  scale.  Ten  new  tennis  courts 
recently  installed  are  constantly  in  use  at  the  park. 

Paddocks    Become    Public    Playground. — 

King  George,  on  the  .occasion  of  his  last  birthday, 
placed  two  of  the  royal  paddocks  at  Hampton 
Court  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Playing 
Fields  Association  of  Great  Britain  for  use  as  a 
public  playing  field  for  boys  and  girls.  This  gift, 
of  approximately  six  acres  of  land,  was  announced 
a  few  hours  after  the  launching  of  an  appeal  for 
one  million  pounds  and  many  acres  of  land  to 
make  good  the  shortage  of  public  playing  fields. 
The  ground  is  to  be  laid  out  for  cricket,  football, 
lawn  tennis  and  other  games. 

Many  historical  associations  are  attached  to  the 
the  land.  Forming  part  of  the  royal  paddocks 
establishment  of  Henry  VIII,  it  has  been  used  for 
four  hundred  years  for  the  training  of  the  King's 
horses. 

Dedicating  a  New  Playground. — The  Los 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Department 
recently  dedicated  a  new  municipal  playground 
designated  as  Slauson  Playground,  which  was 
made  possible  through  the  legacy  of  $50,000  left 
the  Commission  a  number  of  years  ago  by  James 


Slauson.  The  income  of  this  amount  might  be 
used  in  whatever  way  was  deemed  best  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  that  section  of  the 
city.  Interest  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $20.000 
has  accrued  and  this  money  with  other  funds  will 
be  used  to  provide  a  much  needed  swimming  pool. 

A  Cemetery  as  a  Playground. — The  second 
largest  playground  in  Washington,  Pa.,  is  an  old 
cemetery  located  in  a  thickly  populated  district  of 
the  city.  As  it  was  the  only  open  space  in  the 
neighborhood  and  had  trees  and  shade,  the  chil- 
dren naturally  appropriated  it  for  their  use.  Find- 
ing ball  games  going  on  and  children  playing 
under  the  trees,  the  Recreation  Board  decided  to 
put  a  worker  on  the  ground.  A  few  swings  were 
added  and  now  children  are  to  be  seen  running 
in  and  out  between  the  tombstones,  sitting  on  the 
tops  of  old  slabs  playing  dominoes  and  digging  in 
a  sand  pile,  the  boundary  of  which  was  defined  by 
the  wall  which  had  previously  marked  the  family 
plot. 

For  More  Playgrounds  in  New  York. — On 
May  17,  1927,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New 
York  City  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  set  aside 
the  sum  of  twenty  million  dollars  for  the  imme- 
diate purchase  of  playgrounds  in  the  crowded 
parts  of  all  the  five  boroughs  "as  a  means  of  de- 
creasing the  number  of  children  killed  by  motor 
vehicles  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  to  furnish 
an  environment  that  is  more  healthy  and  whole- 
some as  a  force  against  the  present  factors  which 
make  for  delinquency  and  criminality."  The 
resolution  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
will  in  all  probability  come  before  the  Board  of 
Estimate  at  its  first  meeting  in  September. 

A  Reading  Room  for  Workingmen. — Plans 
are  under  way  in  Sacramento  for  the  rehabilita- 
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tion  of  the  old  city  water  works  as  a  library  read- 
ing room  for  thousands  of  workingmen.  A  sum 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work  is  to  be  included 
in  the  next  year's  budget. 

A  few  months  ago  a  reading  room  was  opened 
in  an  old  fire  house  in  the  city.  Experience  has 
shown  how  great  was  the  need  for  such  a  place. 
The  present  accommodations  are  far  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  hundreds  who  are  giving  it  their 
patronage. 

A  State  Marble  Tournament. — The  Penn- 
sylvania State  Marble  Shooting  Championship 
Tournament  was  held  on  June  llth  in  the  Point 
Stadium  at  Johnstown.  The  first  four  places 
were  won  by  boys  representing  Johnstown,  Coates- 
ville,  Latrobe  and  Homestead.  The  Municipal 
Recreation  Commission  was  in  charge  of  local  ar- 
rangements, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  re- 
sponsible for  publicity  while  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
conducted  the  local  elimination  contests  and  as- 
sisted with  the  arrangements  for  the  State  Tour- 
nament. 

Following  the  tournament  the  boys,  their  es- 
corts and  visiting  as  well  as  local  officials  were 
the  guests  of  the  Friendly  City  Association  at  a 
luncheon  served  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

It  was  voted  to  have  the  1928  tournament  at 
Bethlehem. 

A  County  Play  Day.— On  April  9th,  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Duval  County  Home  Dem- 
onstration Department,  held  a  County  Play  Day 
at  Fairfield  Stadium.  The  morning  program  con- 
sisted of  50  yard  dashes  for  boys  and  girls,  run- 
ning broad  jump  for  boys,  indoor  baseball  throw 
for  girls,  a  100  yard  race  for  boys  and  three- 
legged  race  for  girls  ( 50  yards ) ,  a  400  yard  relay 
for  boys  and  a  300  yard  relay  for  girls.  In  the 
afternoon  each  school  competed  in  a  stunt  pro- 
gram, points  being  awarded  for  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
on  the  basis  of  5  for  1st,  3  for  2nd  and  1  for 
3rd.  The  school  having  the  highest  percentage 
of  attendance  received  5  points.  There  was  also 
a  Captain  McGirt's  Treasure  Hunt  for  all  and 
ring  and  group  games  for  little  children.  Parents 
were  invited  to  attend  and  bring  a  picnic  dinner. 

Tournaments  in  Chicago. — On  July  29th  the 
children  of  the  West  Chicago  Park  Playgrounds 
matched  their  ability  in  top  spinning  and  beanbag 


throwing  in  the  Annual  Diabolo  which  the  De- 
partment holds.  Fourteen  parks  were  repre- 
sented by  200  boys  and  girls  and  the  contests  were 
opened  to  children  ten  years  old  and  under,  and 
fourteen  years  old  and  under.  The  girls  threw 
their  beanbags  through  squares  in  specially  con- 
structed back  boards  for  accuracy  points,  while 
the  boys  juggled  their  diabolos,  performing  such 
stunts  as  "Over  the  World"  and  "Under  the 
Legs."  Medals  were  awarded  individual  winners 
and  points  given  participating  parks.  These  points 
were  added  to  those  accumulated  for  other  events 
held  earlier  in  the  year. 

Amateur  Baseball  in  New  Haven. — New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  has  fifty-seven  teams  of 
amateur  baseball  actively  engaged  in  League 
Baseball  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Recreation,  of  which  Elmer  L.  Manning  is 
director.  There  are  nine  leagues  of  boys  under 
twenty-one  with  forty-five  teams,  and  two  for 
men  over  that  age  with  twelve  teams  of  older 
players.  This  means  that  912  boys  and  young 
men  are  taking  part  in  amateur  baseball  under  the 
Board  of  Recreation  laws.  Other  leagues  con- 
ducted by  various  organizations  of  the  city  bring 
this  total  well  up  to  100  teams  and  the  Park  Board 
is  finding  difficulty  in  supplying  enough  diamonds 
for  the  use  of  all  the  teams  during  the  evening 
hours  and  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Games  Over  the  Radio. — One  of  the  features 
of  the  summer's  program  of  the  Detroit  Recrea- 
tion Department  was  a  series  of  radio  talks  given 
each  Monday  morning  over  station  WJR  by  Miss 
Lottie  McDermott  of  the  Recreation  Department. 
In  the  first  talk  Miss  McDermott  told  of  the  rec- 
reational opportunities  offered  during  the  sum- 
mer. During  the  course  of  each  talk  a  game  was 
informally  described  by  Miss  McDermott  in  con- 
versational language  which  would  appeal  to  chil- 
dren. 

A  Picnic  for  City  Hall  Employees.— The 
Department  of  Public  Recreation  of  Orlando, 
Florida,  on  July  14th  conducted  at  Ponce  De  Leon 
Springs,  a  picnic  for  the  employees  at  City  Hall. 
The  program  consisted  of  water  sports  in  the 
morning  followed  by  a  picnic  lunch,  golf,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  games — including  diamond  ball  and 
baseball — horseshoe  pitching,  swimming,  archery 
for  women  and  bridge  parties.  At  6 :30  p.  m. 
came  a  picnic  supper,  with  dancing  at  7:30. 
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"Spring  Round-up." — The  Mother  and 
Daughter  Council  of  Detroit  and  the  Parent 
Teacher  Associations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
conducted,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Recreation  of  the  city,  a  movement  known  as  the 
"Spring  Round-up."  This  movement  involved  an 
effort  to  have  all  the  children  entering  school  in 
the  fall  receive  a  physical  examination  at  some 
time  during  the  early  summer  so  that  defects 
might  be  corrected  during  the  summer.  Older 
girls  were  asked  to  be  responsible  for  one  child 
during  the  summer  months,  and  any  girl  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  received  an  honor  point.  It 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  girl  not  only  to  see 
that  the  child  received  an  examination,  but  that 
she  did  some  follow-up  work  to  make  sure  the 
physician's  orders  were  carried  out.  Blanks  for 
keeping  track  of  the  follow-up  work  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Recreation  Department. 


Public  Buildings  in  Kansas. — The  June 
number  of  Kansas  Municipalities,  published  by 
the  League  of  Kansas  Municipalities,  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  contains  descriptions  of  a  number  of 
public  and  civic  buildings  in  Kansas,  including  the 
Chapman  Community  Building.  Interesting  in- 
formation is  given  about  the  building,  and  plans 
and  photographs  are  shown. 

Reviving  an  Old  Pastime. — Mayfair  has 
taken  up  a  new  fad,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Springfield  Union,  Springfield,  Mass. — a 
pastime  that  was  old  a  century  ago.  It  is  the 
"penny  plain,  tuppence  colored"  toy  theatre  of 
which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote.  It  is  quite 
fashionable  now  to  have  a  miniature  stage  for  the 
parties  held  in  the  select  district  east  of  Hyde 
Park.  The  toy  theatre  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
a  table  and  the  tiny  old-fashioned  oil  footlights 
are  lighted.  The  guests  group  around  it  to  watch 
the  tiny  paste  actors,  manipulated  on  the  end  of 
slender  rods,  disport  themselves,  while  someone 
from  behind  the  screen  reads  the  corresponding 
parts  from  a  play.  There  is  a  long  list  of  plays 
to  choose  from,  ranging  from  Oliver  Twist  and 
Don  Quixote  to  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  Timur, 
the  Tartar. 

Benjamin  Pollock,  71  years  old,  a  friend  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has  been  making  these 
toy  theatres  for  the  past  50  years,  succeeding  his 
father-in-law  who  made  them  in  the  same  place 
for  40  years  before  Pollock  took  charge. 


A  New  Wandering  Theatre. — Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, has  recently  acquired  a  wandering  theatre 
which  will  visit  all  the  playgrounds,  giving  enter- 
tainments. The  new  stage  on  wheels  is  hitched  to 
no  Pegasus.  It  is  equipped  with  a  more  reliable 
steed — a  modern  six  cylinder  motor.  The  stage  is 
mounted  on  a  motor  truck.  Upon  arrival  at  its 
destination  the  tarpaulins  are  unstrung,  the  side 
is  let  down,  revealing  the  stage  with  scenery  and 
all  necessary  equipment.  If  necessary  a  special 
trailer  can  haul  extra  scenery,  chairs,  costumes 
and  whatever  is  needed.  Volunteers  provide  the 
entertainment;  the  city  meets  all  the  expenses. 

A  Pageant  of  Childhood.— About  3,000 
pupils  from  the  schools  of  Royal  Oak,  Michigan, 
under  the  direction  of  Edna  B.  Montgomerie, 
Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Girls,  pre- 
sented a  Pageant  of  Childhood.  The  pageant, 
written  by  Miss  Montgomerie,  was  particularly 
notable  for  its  splendid  organization  and  for  the 
perfection  of  detail  which  made  it  a  finished  pro- 
duction in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  one  rehear- 
sal was  held. 

The  pageant  was  noteworthy,  too,  because  of 
the  community  cooperation  it  represented,  making 
it  possible  for  the  production  to  be  staged  without 
cost.  The  donation  of  programs,  lumber  and 
other  material ;  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  making 
their  own  costumes;  the  assistance  of  the  school 
orchestra,  only  two  months  old ;  the  contribution 
of  Mrs.  Eva  Proctor  Storer,  director  of  the  or- 
chestra, in  orchestrating  the  music;  the  help  of 
the  school  principals  and  teachers;  the  courtesy 
of  local  firms  in  lending  furniture  and  similar 
equipment — made  the  pageant  an  expense-free  un- 
dertaking as  well  as  an  effective  and  artistic  pro- 
duction. 

A  charge  of  25c  for  adults  and  15c  for  children 
brought  in  $540  for  the  use  of  the  athletic  depart- 
ment of  the  school. 

An  Outdoor  Children's  Concert. — One  of  the 
first  outdoor  activities  of  the  year  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Parks  of  Muncie,  In- 
diana, of  which  W.  T.  Reed  is  superintendent,  was 
a  choral  concert  in  McCullough  Park,  in  which 
almost  1,000  school  children  took  part.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Music  cooperated  with  the 
superintendent  of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  the 
project,  Miss  Clarine  Hunter,  supervisor  of  music, 
training  the  children  and  directing  the  perform- 
ance. 
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Bows  for  Cigar  Box  Fiddles. — A  bulletin  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment announces  that  the  Music  Division  has 
secured  some  very  good  violin  bows  for  use  in 
playing  cigar  box  fiddles.  These  bows  were  pur- 
chased at  25c  each,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  They  will  be  sold  to  the 
cigar  box  fiddle  players  at  25c  each. 

Music  on  Mobile's  Playground. — A  special 
feature  of  the  musical  program  conducted  by  the 
Playground  Department  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  is 
the  regular  weekly  concert  given  by  the  Junior 
Symphony  and  the  Juvenile  Orchestras  on  the 
various  playgrounds. 

Six  Hundred  Acres  for  a  Bird  Sanctuary. — 
Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Federation 
of  Birds'  Clubs  of  New  England  of  a  gift  by 
Francis  A.  Foster  of  West  Tisbury,  of  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  at  Martha's  Vineyard  for  a  wild 
bird  life  reservation.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Foster 
given  this  land  to  the  Federation,  but  he  will  pro- 
vide an  endowment  adequate  to  maintain  it  as  a 
public  reservation. 

A  Gift  to  Dedham. — Miss  Frances  M.  Baker 
has  presented  to  the  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
Community  Association  several  acres  of  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Charles  River,  to  be  used  as  a  play- 
ground. 

Music  on  the  Playground. — Professor  John 
Minnema,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  at  Elm- 
hurst  College,  Illinois,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Playground  Board  to  direct 
a  chorus  on  every  playground  once  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  there  will  be  a  song  festival 
in  which  all  the  children  receiving  the  musical  in- 
struction will  take  part.  Groups  of  these  boys 
and  girls  will  also  have  a  part  in  the  annual  pan- 
tomime. 

The  Playground  Board  of  River  Forest,  an  ad- 
joining town,  has  also  secured  Professor  Min- 
nema's  services  for  practically  the  same  purpose. 

A  Ukulele  Tournament. — A  Ukulele  Tourna- 
ment conducted  by  the  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
Community  Service  was  open  to  boys  and  girls 
who  had  not  reached  their  sixteenth  birthday  be- 
fore April  1,  1927,  and  who  had  been  members 
of  a  Community  Service  Ukulele  Class  for  at  least 
five  weeks.  The  minimum  number  in  each  or- 
chestra was  twelve;  the  maximum,  twenty-four. 

Each  orchestra  was  asked  to  play  one  required 
number  ("Comin'  thru  the  Rye")  and  three  op- 


tional selections.     Judging  was  on  the  following 
basis : 

1.  Intonation — musical  accuracy 40% 

2.  Expression — ability  to  convey  feeling.  .  .   25% 

3.  Rhythm— time  beat   20% 

4.  Selection — character  of  music  presented .    15% 

100% 

A  silver  pin  was  awarded  to  each  member  of  the 
winning  orchestra. 

Salt  Lake  City  Presents  "The  Creation."- 
On  June  29th  the  Salt  Lake  Oratorio  Society  gave 
its  annual  outdoor  rendition  of  "The  Creation." 
Twenty  thousand  people  were  thrilled  by  the  music 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Community  Music  in  Flint,  Michigan. — 
The  Community  Music  Association  of  Flint, 
Michigan,  reports  a  splendid  year  both  in  com- 
munity and  school  music.  Out  of  fifteen  entries 
in  district  and  state  contests,  Flint  took  twelve 
first  prizes,  one  second  and  one  third.  In  the  state 
contest,  the  city  won  the  championship  for  orches- 
tra, wood  wind  ensemble,  brass  ensemble,  boys' 
glee  club,  class  A  band  and  class  B  band.  At  the 
national  band  contest  Flint  was  within  the  first 
eight  bands  out  of  23  competing  orchestras.  Two 
harmonica  bands  have  been  organized  and  the 
program  includes  the  organization  of  a  band  on 
each  playground. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Prize  Essay  Awards. — 
The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  some  time  ago 
announced  two  awards  of  $25,000  each  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  young  man  and  young  woman  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  years, 
writing  the  best  essay  on  "What  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Means  to  Me."  Recently  the  foundation  an- 
nounced that  in  addition  to  these  two  awards 
ninety-two  prizes  totaling  $7,000  would  be  given 
for  the  ninety-two  next  best  articles. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
office  of  the  foundation,  17  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y. 

Twenty  Years'  Progress. — East  Orange  paid 
tribute  on  May  23rd  to  Lincoln  E.  Rowley,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Recreation  Commissioners, 
who  has  been  active  for  twenty  years  in  further- 
ing the  recreation  facilities  of  the  city,  where  he 
also  serves  as  city  clerk.  Twenty  years  ago  East 
Orange  had  no  playgrounds.  Today  it  has  play- 
ground property  valued  at  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Contracts  amounting  to  $135,000 
have  just  been  let  for  the  development  of  a  new 
six  and  one-half  acre  field. 
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News  Notes  From  the  Western  Coast. — 
The  summer  recreation  program  of  Long  Beach 
includes  the  operation  of  19  playgrounds,  12  gar- 
dening centers,  2  aquatic  centers,  5  music  and  art, 
and  12  handcraft  centers.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  leagues  and  tournaments,  special  items 
on  the  program  include  harmonica  bands  com- 
posed of  500  boys,  ukulele  classes  attended  by  200 
girls,  five  orchestras,  2  brass  bands,  a  boys'  choir, 
newsboy  clubs,  a  miniature  yacht  regatta,  a  play- 
ground circus,  and  a  life  saving  and  swimming 
campaign. 

On  July  15th,  Anaheim,  California,  dedicated 
its  beautiful  new  Greek  Theatre,  costing  $36,000. 
City  officials  from  all  over  Orange  County  at- 
tended the  elaborate  ceremonies  which  were  held. 
The  theatre  is  an  important  additional  recreation 
unit  in  the  municipal  recreation  park,  which  al- 
ready includes  a  splendid  swimming  pool,  a  chil- 
dren's playground,  major  sports  fields  and  adult 
recreation  facilities. 

Pendleton,  Oregon,  has  received  from  John 
Vert  a  gift  of  $65,000  for  a  municipal  recreation 
center,  which  will  probably  be  located  in  Central 
Park. 

The  city  of  Hoquiam,  Washington,  has  just 
completed,  at  Gray's  Harbor,  a  splendid  municipal 
playground  and  recreation  center  equipped 
through  the  generosity  of  Senator  E.  C.  Finch  of 
Aberdeen,  who  is  also  donor  of  the  Finch  Memo- 
rial Playground  in  Aberdeen. 

Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Stockton,  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  report  a 
camp  registration  exceeding  any  previous  year. 
Los  Angeles  is  maintaining  six  camps  this  sum- 
mer and  a  second  camp  has  recently  been  opened 
by  Berkeley. 

Developments     in     Adana,     Turkey. — The 

Social  Service  Department  of  Adana  Station  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  has  secured  rent  free  from 
the  City  Council  the  use  of  a  fair  sized  plot  of 
ground  directly  across  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Cotton  Exchange  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  This  will  be  equipped  as  a  city  play- 
ground. This  feat  was  accomplished  by  con- 
vincing the  Council  that  their  giving  this  impor- 
tant site  for  a  city  playground  would  be  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  city  than  the  money  they  would  re- 
ceive from  renting  it  to  some  one  to  run  a  casino 
"or  open-air  cinema  theatre — the  intention  of  the 
Council  when  they  tore  down  some  old  buildings 


oh  the  property,  leveled  the  ground  and  built  a 
low  wall  around  it. 

Miss  Lillian  C.  Brauer  writes  of  the  project, 
"Plans  are  under  way  to  raise  $1200  for  the  play- 
ground equipment,  $500  for  a  shelter  house  and 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  trained  leader." 

Ancient  Homes  Rebuilt. — Recently  a  small 
band  of  Indians  journeyed  from  their  reservation 
home  near  Anaxdarko,  Oklahoma,  to  Wichita, 
Kansas.  They  came  to  build  in  one  of  the  parks, 
for  the  Wichita  Indian  Historical  Society,  a  Tri- 
bal or  Council  Lodge,  which  would  stand  as  a 
reminder  to  this  and  succeeding  generations  of 
the  handcraft  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Nearly  a  century  ago  the  Ouichitas  left 
the  site  on  which  Wichita  now  stands  and  the 
remnant  of  the  tribe  together  with  their  lineal 
descendants  numbers  approximately  300. 

It  seemed  to  the  Historical  Society  that  while 
a  few  of  the  original  tribesmen  were  still  alive,  it 
would  be  fitting  to  have  them  erect  on  the  site  of 
their  old  tribal  grounds  some  contribution  of  their 
own  making.  Today  the  finished  lodge  stands  in 
Mead  Island,  a  part  of  the  Wichita  Park  System. 
The  site  is  at  the  forks  in  the  Little  Arkansas 
River  where  it  is  said  the  tepees  of  the  original 
Ouichitas  once  stood. 

A  "Santa  Claus"  Workshop. — The  forty  boys 
who  meet  each  Saturday  morning  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Mobile  Recreation  Committee  to  make 
toys,  have  named  their  headquarters  the  "Santa 
Claus  Workshop."  Here  ships,  furniture,  air- 
planes and  articles  of  many  kinds  are  turned  out 
in  large  numbers  by  these  enthusiastic  toy  makers 
who  are  giving  valuable  assistance  to  the  directors 
of  the  various  centers  in  connection  with  the  hand- 
craft  groups. 

:;l 

A  Suggestion  for  Camp  Publicity. — The 
Recreation  Department  of  Oakland,  California, 
last  summer  used  for  publicity  purposes  attractive 
post  cards  showing  views  of  two  of  the  municipal 
camps — Tuolumne  and  Feather  River.  The  pic- 
tures were  taken  by  a  4  by  5  Graflex  camera  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Department.  The  cards 
were  sold  at  5c  each,  the  profit  on  each  being  3c. 

The  Department  also  made  use  of  a  2c  govern- 
ment post  card,  giving  information  about  four 
municipal  camps.  These  were  given  campers  as 
they  arrived  with  a  request  that  they  mail  them 
to  their  friends.  These  cards  cost  approximately 
2c  each. 
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Double  room  without  bath — 
$1.75  per  day  per  person. 

All  arrangements  regarding 
room  reservations  should  be  made 
with  the  hotel  direct. 


HOTEL  PEABODY,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 
Headquarters,  Fourteenth  National  Recreation 

Where  to  Stay 

All  the  charm  of  old-fashioned  southern  hos- 
pitality has  been  preserved  in  the  modern  hotels 
of  Memphis  and  Congress  guests  will  be  comfort- 
ably accommodated  at  reasonable  cost.  The  rates 
for  a  number  of  leading  Memphis  hotels  follow : 

PEABODY  HOTEL— Congress  Headquarters 
One  in  room — $3.50  per  day 
Two  in  room — $3.00  per  day  per  person 
Two  in  room,  twin  beds — $3.50  per  day  per 

person 
All  rooms  have  baths. 

CLARIDGE  HOTEL 

One  in  room— $3.00-$4.00  per  day 

Two  in  room — $2.25-$2.50  per  day  per  person 

Two  in   room,  twin  beds — $3.00  per  day  per 

person 
All  rooms  have  baths. 

CHISCA  HOTEL 

Single  room  with  bath — $2.50-$4.00  per  day 
Single  room  without  bath — $2.00  per  day 
Double  room  with  bath — $2.25-$2.50  per  day 

per  person 
Double  room  without  bath— $1.75  per  day  per 

person. 

GAYOSO  HOTEL 

Single  room  with  bath — $3.50  per  day 
Single  room  without  bath — $2.00  per  day 
Double   room   with    bath — $2.50   per   day   per 
person 


Congress 


A  Rapidly 
Growing  P.T.A. 

Amsterdam,  New  York,  has  a 
ward  in  which  the  Italian  citizens 
comprise  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
population  and  approximately  60 
per  cent,  of  the  school  children. 
The  problem  of  organizing  a  Par- 
ent-Teacher Association  which 
would  command  the  cooperation  of 
all  elements  was  not  simple,  but  the  solution  was 
found.  In  June,  1925,  the  P.  T.  A.  of  the  Fifth 
Ward  School  came  into  existence  through  the 
efforts  of  the  principal  and  teachers,  assisted  by 
the  Mothers'  Club  of  the  ward. 

From  the  small  group  of  charter  members,  the 
organization  has  grown  into  an  important  social 
body.  It  meets  once  a  month  at  the  school  and 
is  well  attended  by  teachers  and  parents.  At  each 
meeting  there  is  a  business  section  followed  by  a 
program  of  entertainment  and  a  social  hour.  The 
entertainment  is  varied.  It  may  consist  of  a 
speech,  of  recitations  or  exercises  by  school  chil- 
dren, or  of  a  musical  hour.  During  the  social 
hour  refreshments  are  served  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. 

It  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  organization  from 
the  beginning  to  make  its  influence  felt  throughout 
the  community.  The  men  of  the  district  soon 
caught  this  idea  and  organized  an  auxiliary  group 
with  leading  business  men  and  politicians  taking 
an  important  part.  The  men  meet  once  a  week 
in  the  gymnasium,  where  they  play  volley  ball 
and  basketball  and  take  part  in  various  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  organization  grew  so  rapidly  that 
it  soon  became  necessary  to  divide  the  men  into 
two  groups.,  one  meeting  on  Monday  evenings ; 
the  other  on  Wednesday.  Over  sixty  of  the  fath- 
ers and  grown-up  sons  make  up  this  branch. 

Graduates  of  the  school  for  the  last  thirty 
years  have  formed  an  alumni  association,  which 
meets  monthly  and  enjoys  dancing,  dramatics  and 
other  forms  of  recreation.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  organizing  a  Girl  Scout  troop. 


Sports  on  Board  Ship 

BY 

ARTHUR  DAILEY 
Cruise  Department,  Raymond  and  Whitcomb  Company 


Few  people  who  have  not  been  abroad  recently 
have  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  recrea- 
tion program  provided  on  board  ship  for  the 
entertainments  of  tourists.  Usually  a  complete 
program  of  entertainments  on  a  cruise  is  made  up 
of  the  following  activities: 


Sports 

Spelling  Bees 
Vaudeville  Shows 
Illustrated  Lectures 
Horse  Races 
Water  Sports 
Community  Singing 
Dancing 
Dancing  Classes 
Head  Dress  Parties 
Language  Classes 
National  Holiday 

Programs 
Travel  Clubs 
Photographic  Clubs 
Neptune  Ceremony 
Teas 


Bridge  Parties 
Charades 
Concerts 
Dramatics 
Gymkhanas 
Treasure  Hunts 
Auction   Sales 
Paul  Jones  Dances 
Fancy  Dress  Ball 
Moving  Pictures 
Photo  Exhibits 
Patriotic  Clubs 
Business  Clubs 
Choirs 
Debates 

Gymnasium  Classes 
Boxing  Exhibitions 


Deck  Tennis,  Deck  Golf,  Bull  Board,  Deck 
Quoits,  Giant  Holo,  Shuffle  Board,  Ping  Pong, 
Ring  Toss  and  Bucket  Quoits  are  some  of  the 
sports  which  are  conducted  as  tournaments.  With 
the  exception  of  Deck  Tennis  and  Giant  Holo,  all 
these  sports  are  popular  with  elderly  people  as 
well  as  with  younger  ones. 

Shuffle  Board  has  been  played  on  board  ship 


WHILING  AWAY  THE  HOURS 


No  NEED  FOR  MONOTONY  ON  SHIPBOARD 

since  ships  were  built  and  Ping  Pong  is  played  on 
shipboard  as  it  is  in  other  places. 

Deck  Golf  is  played  exactly  like  croquet.  A 
number  of  circles  (holes)  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  numbered  from  1  through  9  are 
marked  out  on  the  deck,  usually  in  the  bow. 
They  are  placed  back  of  winches,  funnels,  and 
hatches  in  order  that  there  can  be  no  straight 
shots  from  one  hole  to  the  other.  The  line  is 
drawn  some  place  in  the  playing  area  from  which 
the  players  start,  shooting  for  hole  No.  1  and  so 
on  until  No.  9  has  been  made  in  consecutive  or- 
der. The  game  is  played  with  shuffle  board  discs, 
and  the  sticks  used  to  push  the  discs  about. 

Bull  Board  consists  of  a  white  board  about  2' 
x  3',  marked  with  black  numbers.  The  purpose 
of  the  game  is  to  throw  small  bean  bags  or  flat, 
hard  rubber  discs  about  %"  thick  and  5"  in 
diameter  on  numbered  squares  from  a  distance 
of  8'  for  women  and  10'  for  men. 

Ring  Toss  consists  in  attempting  to  throw  six 
rope  rings  on  a  peg  from  a  distance  of  8  ft.  for 
women  and  10  ft.  for  men.  Twenty-one  points 
make  up  the  game. 

Deck  Quoits  consists  of  a  center  ring  about  a 
foot  in  diameter  with  a  second  ring  about  this  2 
feet  in  diameter  and  a  third  3  feet.  Another  set 
of  rings  is  drawn  about  40  feet  from  the  first 
set.  Each  player  has  4  rope  rings  which  he 
uses  as  quoits.  The  players  throw  alternately, 
throwing  from  a  line  drawn  back  of  one  circle  and 
attempting  to  slide  the  quoits  within  the  circles 
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CHINATOWN  AT  PLAY 


at  the  opposite  end.  A  quoit  inside  the  inner 
circle  counts  3;  middle  circle  2;  outer  circle,  1. 
In  other  words,  it  is  played  with  practically  the 
same  rules  as  old  fashioned  barnyard  horseshoes. 
A  quoit  is  not  counted  if  in  any  way  it  touches 
one  of  the  lines.  Twenty-one  points  make  a  game. 

Bucket  Quoits  consist  of  throwing  six  rope 
rings  in  a  bucket  from  a  distance  of  about  16'. 
Twenty-one  points  make  a  game. 

Giant  Holo  is  nothing  more  than  "shinny"  in 
a  box.  It  consists  of  a  box  about  4'  4"  x  2l/2". 
There  is  a  hole  bored  at  each  end  large  enough 
for  a  tennis  ball  to  pass  through.  Sticks  about 
the  size  of  a  billiard  cube  are  used  to  play  with. 
A  tennis  ball  is  the  puck.  The  idea  of  the  game 
is  to  knock  the  tennis  ball  through  your  goal. 


Chinatown   Plays 
American  Style 

Any  day  the  visitor  to  one  of  San  Francisco's 
newest  and  busiest  playgrounds  can  see  hundreds 
of  slant-eyed  youngsters  enjoying  sandpiles  and 
swings,  tennis,  quoits  and  ball  as  eagerly  as  would 
any  Occidental  children.  The  Chinese  playground 
in  the  city's  famed  Chinatown  district  opened  as 
an  experiment,  has  proved  a  real  center  of  recrea- 
tion for  from  three  to  five  hundred  children  a  day. 
Mothers  and  grandmothers  and  grandfathers 
come  to  watch  the  children  at  play,  the  hands  of 
the  women  always  busy  with  sewing. 

Formerly  these  youngsters  had  been  dodging 
beneath  the  wheels  of  passing  vehicles  in  the  nar- 
row and  highly  congested  streets  of  Chinatown,  to 
the  distraction  of  drivers  and  the  despair  of 
Chinese  mothers  and  fathers,  says  Gladys  Zehn- 
der, director  of  the  playground,  in  The  Municipal 
Employee  of  San  Francisco.  The  members  of 
the  Playground  Commission  took  up  the  matter 
with  Mayor  Rolph,  who  endorsed  it.  About  an 
acre  of  property  was  bought,  cleared  and  sur- 
faced. The  landscaping  and  the  fieldhouse  which 
was  constructed  are  Oriental  in  design. 

Miss  Zehnder  began  her  work  with  misgivings, 
as  there  are  fine-drawn  distinctions  and  deep- 
rooted  family  and  group  traditions  among  the 
Chinese  people.  In  the  streets  the  children  had 
played  in  groups,  not  intermingling.  The  expe- 
rience with  Chinese  children  in  the  public  schools 


could  not  be  taken  as  a  guide,  for  school  is  com- 
pulsory and  the  schoolroom  contact  casual,  while 
the  playground  is  a  place  for  recreation  with  as 
little  restriction  as  is  consistent  with  order. 

"From  the  first,"  says  she,  "I  declined  to  meet 
them  upon  any  but  grounds  of  level  equality.  I 
did  not  recognize,  much  less  combat,  their  preju- 
dices or  restrictions.  I  took  them  at  face  value 
as  American-born  of  an  alien  race,  but  Americans 
just  the  same." 

It  was  the  Chinese  pride  in  politeness  that 
brought  response.  When  Miss  Zehnder  selected 
a  group  of  girls  for  a  game,  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  everything  was  going  well,  but  often 
forced  into  contacts  the  girls  among  whom  she 
wanted  to  break  down  restrictions.  To  have  dis- 
appointed the  leader  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
politeness. 

"I  found  the  Chinese  children  orderly,  obedient 
and  amiable,  as  well  as  the  best  of  good  sports," 
she  states.  "They  took  to  the  playground  games 
like  ducks  to  water,  just  as  soon  as  they  found 
that  they  were  brought  into  the  activities  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  were  not  to  be  ridiculed  or  put  at 
a  disadvantage.  They  are  easy  to  lead,  impossible 
to  drive.  I  like  them  and  I  think  that  for  that 
reason  they  like  me." 

Oliver  Chang,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  was  appointed  director  of  boys'  activi- 
ties. He  has  met  with  equal  success  in  leading 
group  and  team  games. 

The  novelty  of  the  playground  has  drawn  visi- 
tors from  many  cities,  while  the  success  of  the 
experiment  is  a  triumph  for  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Proceedings  of  the  Recreation  Congress  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  3-7,  1927.  will  appear  in 
THE  PLAYGROUND. 


ELMIRA   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Wichita  Moves  Another  Step  Forward 


Wichita,  Kansas,  has  always  been  strong  for 
park  development.  It  has  also  been  fortunate  in 
having  three  socially  minded  citizens  on  the  Park 
Board.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Wichitans  that  this 
Park  Board  with  long  term  appointive  members, 
is  practically  free  from  political  dominance,  and 
thereby  able  to  plan  and  execute  a  continuous 
program. 

Park  and  Recreation  Centers 

Wichita  at  the  present  writing  has  twenty  play 
and  recreation  areas,  the  largest  one  of  which  is 
Sims  Park,  having  an  area  containing  123  acres ; 
and  the  smallest  of  which  is  Seneca  Park,  having 
2  acres.  A  municipal  golf  course  of  18  holes  is 
in  Sims  Park. 

An  exhaustive  statement  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  these  physical  properties  would. make  an 
interesting  story,  because  of  the  transformation 
processes  which  have  turned  ordinary  vacant  lot 
property  into  places  of  beauty,  rest  and  play.  It 
has  been  the  plan  of  the  Wichita  Park  Board  to 
provide  as  speedily  as  the  financial  resources  of 
the  city  would  permit,  neighborhood  playgrounds, 
swimming  pools  and  park  spaces,  each  unit  of 
which  to  be  part  of  a  general  city- wide  Park  and 
Boulevard  scheme.  These  neighborhood  parks 
and  playgrounds  have  been  developed  as  ade- 
quately as  the  larger  central  properties,  such  as 
South  Riverside,  Central  Riverside,  and  North 
Riverside.  The  Park  Board,  too,  early  in  the 
movement,  provided  a  beautiful  park  space,  Mc- 
Kinley  Park,  of  16  acres,  for  the  negro  section, 
situated  conveniently  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  the  majority  of  negroes  live.  This  park 
contains  a  swimming  pool  of  the  same  standard 
size  and  construction  as  those  in  the  other  neigh- 
borhood parks.  Provision  is  made  for  picnics, 
assemblies,  and  sports.  In  1926  the  total  attend- 
ance at  McKinley  Park  was  85,000,  which  fact 
attests  the  appreciation  of  the  negroes  of  the  city. 

Recreation  Leadership 

During  these  years,  while  Wichita  Park  prop- 
erties were  being  developed,  swimming  pools 
built  and  courts  and  playgrounds  constructed, 
skilled  supervision  for  these  areas  was  not 
neglected.  Whenever  a  new  area  was  opened  for 
use,  leaders  of  the  best  type  obtainable  have  been 


provided.  The  best  workers  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  Public  Schools  have 
been  used  for  this  work  during  the  summer 
months — the  period  to  which  playground  activities 
have  been  limited. 

Year  Round  Recreation 

The  employment  of  a  full  time  director  for  the 
Recreation  Bureau  Department  is  the  latest  ad- 
vance. Year-round  recreation  has  until  the  pres- 
ent been  delayed,  partly  because  it  was  thought 
that  the  city  generally  was  not  ready  for  it,  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  special  funds  for 
the  employment  of  a  director.  When  the  time 
seemed  ripe  and  as  soon  as  available  funds  were 
in  sight  for  this  advance  step,  recommendation 


N.  RIVERSIDE  PARK  VILLA 
Wichita,  Kansas 

was  made  for  the  employment  of  a  full  time  recre- 
ation worker.  The  response  of  the  Park  Board 
members  to  this  recommendation  seems  to  reflect 
the  approval  of  citizens  generally,  most  certainly 
the  unanimous  approval  of  Park  Board  members. 
When  the  recommendation  was  made  one  of 
the  Board  members  stated :  "You  are  right  in 
making  this  recommendation  in  so  far  as  you 
have  gone,  but  you  have  not  gone  far  enough. 
Very  recently  there  was  produced  in  Wichita  an 
Oratorio,  The  Messiah,  which  was  heard  by  a 
limited  number  of  people.  The  whole  population 
•should  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  Oratorio 
in  a  public  place,  under  Municipal  auspices.  This 
Recreation  Department  should  extend  its  func- 
tions to  include  making  provision  and  opportuni- 
ties for  public  participation  in  the  best  things,  the 
drama,  and  other  activities  of  a  widely  cultural 
nature." 
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NEW  PARK  FOR  LOS  ANGELES 


S.  RIVERSIDE  POOL — WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Year  Round  Work  Begins 


The  total  appropriation  for  Recreation  through 
the  Park  Department  for  the  year  1927-28  is  ap- 
proximately $56,560,  an  amount  not  yet  classified 
in  the  budget.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
major  portion  of  this  amount  will  go  for  supplies, 
salaries  of  trained  leaders  and  playground  main- 
tenance. Several  persons  with  special  training 
along  community  recreation  lines  are  already  in 
the  employ  of  the  Department,  and  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  summer  work  the  name  of  the  direc- 
tor of  recreation  within  the  Department  will  be 
announced. 

The  personnel  of  the  Park  Board  at  present  is : 
Mr.  L.  W.  Clapp,  Chairman ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Vincent, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Parrott,  associates.  Alfred  Mc- 
Donald is  Director  of  Parks  and  Forestry. 


What  the  civilized  world  has  always  needed, 
after  it  became  civilized,  was  a  new  moral  dis- 
cipline, a  new  system  of  emotional  attractions  and 
aversions  that  would  equip  it  for  a  life  of  pros- 
perity. This  is  something  that  has  never  existed 
in  the  world  and  does  not  now  exist  so  far  as  we 
can  discover.  It  is  particularly  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  this  country ;  otherwise  our  civilization 
will  go  the  way  of  all  others  and  will  last  a 
shorter  time  than  others  because  there  will  be  no 
mass  of  poverty  from  which  to  recruit  the  pros- 
perous classes.  Therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  most  acute  need  of  the  world  today, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  is  a  new  set  of 
values,  a  new  moral  discipline — or,  if  you  please, 
a  new  religion — which  will  preserve  us  from  ex- 
tinction through  prosperity,  as  some  of  the  old  sets 


of  values,  the  old  systems  of  emotional  attractions 
and  aversions,  the  old  moral  disciplines  and  the 
old  religions  preserved  certain  branches  of  the 
human  race  from  extinction  through  poverty. — 
Professor  T.  N.  Carver,  Harvard  Economist, 
New  York  Times. 


A  New  Park  and  Play- 
ground Given   to  Los 
Angeles,  California 

Following  her  gift  of  the  site  known  as  "Mount 
of  Olives,"  at  Hollywood  Boulevard  and  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  to  the  city  for  park  and  playground 
purposes,  Miss  Aline  Barnsdall,  philanthropist  and 
civic  leader,  has  tendered  an  adjacent  site  valued 
in  excess  of  $300,000,  to  be  used  as  a  park  and 
playground  and  to  be  operated  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Playground  and  Recreation  Department. 

The  original  gift,  designated  now  as  Barnsdall 
Park,  was  of  approximately  $1,000,000  value  and 
has  already  been  put  to  use  by  the  founding  of 
"the  little  lattice  playhouse"  where  bi-weekly  pro- 
grams are  given  by  dramatic  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  of  the  municipal  recreation  centers. 

The  second  offer,  made  in  the  belief  that  the 
children  should  have  a  site  for  their  use  adjoining 
the  exquisitely  landscaped  park,  will  not  only  give 
the  city  an  added  and  valuable  area  but  will  in- 
clude a  building  that  is  well  suited  to  carry  on 
playground  programs  in  music  and  esthetic  danc- 
ing. Miss  Barnsdall  has  further  offered  to  pay 
for  an  expert  director  for  ten  years. 


Play  Day  in  Richmond,  Virginia 


BY 


CLAIRE   MCCARTHY 


Director,   Community  Recreation  Association 


About  thirteen  thousand  people  participated  in 
the  second  annual  Play  Day  which  was  held  at 
Byrd  Park  on  May  14th,  1927. 

From  the  opening  games  in  the  morning  until 
the  Pageant  and  dance  which  closed  the  program 
in  the  evening,  a  throng  of  spectators  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  colorful  and  widely  observed 
community  recreational  programs  ever  put  on  in 
Richmond. 

The  program  started  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  featuring  the  finals  of  the  children's 
activities  from  the  after-school  playgrounds : 
baseball  contests  from  the  Junior  High  Schools ; 
marble  tournament ;  baseball  throw  for  accuracy ; 
top  spinning ;  hoop  rolling ;  bubble  blowing ;  jack 
rocks  and  relays  for  the  elementary  grades.  A 
folk  dancing  festival  and  pageantry  from  the  com- 
munity houses  concluded  the  junior  program. 

At  one-thirty  a  spectacular  parade,  starting  at 
the  Governor's  Mansion  in  the  Capitol  Square, 
preceded  the  afternoon  program.  All  groups 
participating  in  Play  Day  took  part  in  the  parade. 
The  civic  clubs  took  great  pride  in  decorating 
their  floats  as  did  the  industrial  groups,  the  mer- 
chants, the  high  schools  and  community  houses. 
The  American  Legion  furnished  the  grand  mar- 
shal and  staff  for  the  parade,  which  was  followed 
by  the  John  Marshall  High  School  Band,  the  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Mayor  and  city  officials,  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  recreation  agencies 
lending  dignity  to  the  occasion.  After  the  color- 
ful floats  of  the  various  organizations,  the  real 
play  and  clowning  act  was  portrayed  by  a  circus 
wagon  filled  with  children  dressed  as  animals, 
preceded  by  a  caliope.  The  line  of  march  led 
through  the  business  section  of  the  city  and  had 
"Lindy"  been  here  there  would  not  have  been 
a  larger  crowd  of  spectators  lining  the  sidewalks ! 

The  activities  of  the  afternoon  started  at  two- 
thirty  at  the  Park.  While  the  civic  clubs  were 
competing  among  themselves  for  honors  in  mar- 
ble shooting,  horseshoe  pitching,  baseball  throw 
for  accuracy,  hoop  rolling,  bubble  blowing  and 
top  spinning,  the  merchants  were  having  a  similar 


contest.  The  industrial  groups  competed  in  vol- 
ley ball ;  the  churches  conducted  a  tennis  tourna- 
ment, twelve  churches  entering. 

A  fiddlers'  contest  was  conducted  by  the 
WRVA  broadcasting  station,  which  brought  in: 
fiddlers  from  all  parts  of  Virginia.  The  Y.  M.. 
C.  A.  sponsored  an  harmonica  contest  while  the 
physical  department  of  the  public  schools  pre- 
sented a  carnival  of  May  poles  in  which  several 
hundred  children  took  part.  > 

The  Baseball  Commission  kept  the  diamonds 
active  with  their  usual  Saturday  afternoon  games, 
specially  featuring  a  game  between  the  Veteran 
Baseball  Players  with  old  time  star  players  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  line-up. 

Awards  were  ribbons  for  first,  second  and  third 
places  and  pennants  for  group  contests  for  all 
junior  events.  Silver  cups  were  awarded  adults 
groups,  these  to  be  contested  for,  for  three  years. 

Other  special  features  included  a  treasure  hunt, 
contest  for  the  most  dilapidated  automobile  run- 
ning on  its  own  power,  oldest  married  couple, 
largest  family  present  and  a  newspaper  throw- 
ing contest  for  newsboys. 

The  park  was  like  a  three-ring  circus,  almost 
every  blade  of  grass  being  used.  Different  groups 
such  as  the  Girl  Reserves,  and  Sunday  School 
crowds  picnicked  and  had  their  own  programs  for 
the  entire  day. 

"Jolly  Jester,"  the  professional  health  clown, 
spent  the  day  with  the  children.  The  boating 
lake  was  specially  decorated  for  water  sports. 

The  evening  program  started  at  seven-thirty 
with  a  pageant  by  the  Senior  Class  of  the  West- 
hampton  College.  Special  music  and  lighting  for 
the  pageant  made  it  a  very  picturesque  affair. 
This  pageant  depicted  the  May  Days  of  four 
periods  of  English  history.  Many  of  the  fiddlers 
stayed  over  to  play  for  square  dancing  which 
was  well  patronized.  The  program  was  then 
turned  over  to  social  dancing,  which  took  place 
around  the  boating  lake,  the  music  being  furnished 
by  the  Community  Orchestra. 

Much  time  was  given  to  the  organization  of 
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BEACHES  SAVED  IN  CALIFORNIA 


this  occasion,  the  purpose  being  to  bring  together 
the  agencies  doing  recreational  work  in  the  city 
as  well  as  to  promote  and  educate  people  in 
recreation  by  the  actual  participation  in  Play 
Day.  The  Recreation  Council  was  formed  as  a 
sub-council  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
which  included  the  executive  or  the  recreation 
worker  and  one  Board  member  from  each  of  the 
recreation  agencies  in  the  city.  The  general 
chairman  is  vice-president  of  the  Community  Rec- 
reation Association  and  the  secretary  is  its  di- 
rector, this  Association  being  the  clearing  house 
for  recreation  in  the  city.  The  work  done  by 
these  agencies  is  financed  by  the  Richmond  Com- 
munity Fund.  The  representatives  of  the  other 
agencies  served  as  secretaries  to  special  commit- 
tees with  outstanding  citizens  as  chairmen. 

Play  Day  for  colored  people  was  conducted  on 
the  same  day  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colored 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  on  the 
campus  of  the  colored  Virginia  Union  University. 
Their  program  included  a  complete  list  of  field 
events  and  contests  similar  to  the  general  pro- 
gram.   

Beaches  Saved  for  the 


People 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  in  San  Diego  County 
took  action  in  March  of  this  year  which  has  saved 
for  all  time  for  the  citizens  of  that  County  75 
miles  of  beach  frontage.  The  State  of  California 
owns  the  ocean  frontage  up  to  the  ordinary  high 
tide  line.  The  frontage  from  this  line,  back  in- 
land, is  privately  owned. 

Warned  by  the  experience  of  Chicago  and  New 
York,  each  of  which  cities  has  expended  more  than 
$100,000,000  in  the  repurchase  of  waterfront  and 
of  other  cities,  and  specifically  by  the  experience 
of  another  California  city,  Long  Beach,  which 
recently  voted  $2,000,000  to  recover  a  half  block 
of  waterfront,  the  City  of  San  Diego  itself  and 
now  the  County  of  San  Diego  have  passed  ordi- 
nances requiring  that  when  any  tract  or  subdivi- 
sion of  land  is  bounded  on  any  side  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  waterfront,  there  shall  be  dedicated,  on 
any  map  or  plat  of  such  tract,  a  roadway  or  street 
along  such  waterfront  and  that  roadways  or 
streets,  not  less  than  60  feet  wide,  shall  lead  up  to 
such  roadway  at  frequent  intervals;  and  that  all 
land  between  such  main  roadway  and  the  ordinary 
high  tide  "shall  also  be  dedicated  upon  and  by  such 
map  or  plat  as  and  for  a  public  park." 


A  committee,  headed  by  Tarn  Deering,  Execu- 
tive of  Community  Service  in  San  Diego,  has  been 
working  for  a  year  or  more  on  this  project,  at 
first  without  much  success.  A  year  ago  the 
County  Supervisors  flatly  refused  the  proposition. 
With  the  backing  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Merchants'  Association,  various  improvement 
clubs,  Women's  Clubs,  the  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil, P.  T.  A.  organizations,  civic  clubs,  the  com- 
mittee kept  up  its  campaign  and  was  finally  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  genuinely  'cordial  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  real  estate  interests  involved  so  that 
the  final  action  was  taken  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  after  a  hearing  at  which 
all  interests  involved  expressed  approval  of  the 
plan.  Real  estate  interests  and  civic  forces  alike 
rejoiced  that  these  miles  of  ocean  frontage  are 
now  forever  dedicated  to  general  use  of  the  people 
of  San  Diego  County  and  that  all  purchasers  in  all 
sub-divisions  hereinafter  laid  out  in  San  Diego 
County  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  boulevard 
fronting  on  the  ocean  and  of  free  access  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  beaches. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Deering  advises  that  popular 
interest  in  this  project  has  extended  far  beyond 
San  Diego  County  and  that  there  are  indications 
of  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  not  only 
California  but  of  Washington  and  Oregon  to  pro- 
vide similar  state-wide  legislation  in  all  three  of 
these  states. 


Summer  Activities  in  Cincinnati. — This 
year,  as  for  several  years  past,  the  Public  Recrea- 
tion Commission  of  Cincinnati  conducted  a  Travel- 
ing Theatre  which  went  from .  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood,  giving  entertainments.  A  regular 
movie  machine  showing  feature  films  gave  added 
interest  to  the  1927  performances.  Students  and 
graduates  of  a  number  of  local  musical  and  dra- 
matic schools  volunteered  to  provide  the  programs. 
Members  of  civic  and  luncheon  clubs  provided 
transportation  for  the  volunteer  performers. 
Daily  programs  and  locations  were  published  in 
the  newspapers. 

"Suburban  Play  Leaders"  was  the  name  given 
in  1927  to  the  play  leaders  who  went  to  the  various 
sections  of  the  city  where  there  were  no  play- 
grounds, taking  with  them  several  kit  bags  of  play 
equipment. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Cincinnati  program  was 
the  publication  each  week  by  the  Cincinnati  Post 
of  a  tabloid  known  as  The  Playground  Netvs 
which  gave  information  about  the  recreation  pro- 
gram and  happenings  at  the  various  playgrounds. 


Many  Lions'  Clubs  Provide  Recreation 

Facilities 


The  first  civic  activity  of  the  Lions'  Club  of 
Upland,  California,  after  securing  its  charter  was 
obtaining  land  suitable  for  a  public  park. 

More  than  twenty-one  years  ago  the  owner  of 
a  piece  of  property  near  the  mouth  of  beautiful 
San  Antonio  canyon  subdivided  the  property  and 
dedicated  fifteen  acres  of  it  for  public  use  as  a 
park.  This  land  was  used  from  time  to  time  by 
picnic  parties  and  was  even  improved  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  because  it  was  some  distance  from 
the  city  and  because  modern  travel  conveniences 
were  few,  nature  was  allowed  to  hold  sway,  and 
what  had  been  a  park  became  a  wilderness  of 
sage  brush,  cacti,  and  rocks. 

When  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  of  Upland  proposed  the  site  for  develop- 
ment as  a  park,  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway, 
which  had  purchased  the  larger  tract  from  its 
former  owner,  claimed  the  park  site  as  a  part 
of  what  it  had  bought.  Thus  the  matter  was 
dropped  for  a  time. 

The  Lions'  Club  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  the 
question  as  settled.  It  consulted  its  attorney. 
It  took  court  action  to  determine  the  legality  of 
the  city's  right  to  the  property  and  finally  in 
January,  1926,  the  park  land  definitely  became 
the  city's  property. 

As  no  city  funds  were  available  to  develop 
the  park,  the  chamber  of  commerce  was  asked  to 
take  charge  of  a  campaign  to  secure  money  for 
improvements.  Six  service  and  business  organi- 
zations contributed  $100  each.  Landscape  gar- 
deners drew  up  plans  for  the  beautification  of  the 
park.  The  program  of  improvement  proceeded 


BASEBALL,  JUNIOR  SAFETY  COUNCIL  BARBECUE, 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


slowly  until  Armistice  Day,  when  practically 
every  member  of  the  Lions'  Club,  a  group  of 
Boy  Scouts,  and  many  others  who  were  interested, 
put  on  their  old  clothes,  brought  their  teams,  wag- 
ons, trucks,  hoes,  shovels,  picks,  and  put  in  a 
large  part  of  the  day  in  the  actual  work  of  get- 
ting the  park  ready  for  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

The  enthusiasm  and  tenacity  of  the  Upland 
Lions'  Club  is  typical  of  the  energy  with  which 
scores  of  Lions'  Clubs  have  worked  to  secure  pub- 
lic recreation  facilities.  Merely  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  clubs  and  what  they  have  done 
would  take  more  space  than  this  article  permits 
and  would  be  tiresome  to  the  reader.  Some  clubs 
have  given  their  attention  to  playgrounds;  others 
to  swimming  pools ;  still  others  to  gymnasia  and 
camp  sites. 

A  much  needed  playground  was  secured  in  Port 
Arthur,  Texas,  on  land  that  was  swampy  and  full 
of  water,  an  eye-sore  to  the  community.  The 
Lions'  Club  spent  more  than  $10,000  filling  in  and 
beautifying  this  area.  Playground  equipment,  a 
wading  pool  and  a  band  stand  have  been  installed. 
Thousands  of  people  congregate  in  this  park  every 
summer. 

The  Collinsville,  Illinois,  Lions'  Club  has 
sponsored,  equipped  and  financed  three  public 
playgrounds  in  the  city  since  July,  1926,  and  has 
entered  into  a  fifteen-year  lease  on  a  piece  of 
property  containing  about  three  acres. 

The  Magna,  Utah,  Lions,  with  the  aid  of  about 
twenty  of  the  larger  boys  from  the  high  school, 
have  cleared,  graded,  and  built  a  dike  wall  for 
an  ice  skating  pond  110  by  230  feet.  They  have 
put  a  man  in  charge  of  flooding  this  pond  and 
keeping  it  in  good  condition. 

The  Montebello,  California,  Lions'  Club  won 
an  award  for  the  improvement  of  a  playground 
entered  by  them  in  the  national  playground  beau- 
tification contest  sponsored  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

The  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  Lions'  Club  has 
erected  a  ski  slide  and  toboggan  for  the  use  of 
small  children.  Because  of  the  work  of  the 
North  Bay,  Ontario,  Lions,  forty  acres  of  lake 
shore  property  have  been  turned  over  to  the  citi- 
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LIONS'  CLUB — SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


zens  of  the  community  for  use  as  an  up-to-date 
park  and  picnic  grounds.  This  land  has  been 
leased  for  public  use. 

The  city  of  Yakima,  Washington,  was  per- 
suaded to  advance  $6,800  for  the  purchase  of  a 
municipal  park  site.  The  club  had  already  raised 
$5,000,  which  will  be  used  to  improve  the  prop- 
erty. 

Other  communities  in  which  the  Lions  have 
done  notable  work  in  securing  public  play  facili- 
ties are:  Big  Timber,  Oregon;  Bristow,  Okla- 
homa; Barrington,  Illinois;  Boone,  Iowa;  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming ;  Kisco,  Texas ;  Clintonville,  Wis- 
consin; Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas;  Culver  City,  California;  Dallas- 
town,  Pennsylvania ;  desPlaines,  Illinois ;  Dunn- 
ville,  Ontario;  Electro,  Texas;  El  Dorado,  Illi- 
nois ;  Everett,  Washington, ;  Festus,  Missouri ; 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Gibson  City,  Illinois; 
Greensburg,  Kansas ;  Guthrie  Center,  Iowa ;  Hay- 
den,  Colorado;  Heavener,  Oklahoma;  Hillsboro, 
Texas ;  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas ; 
Independence,  Oregon ;  Knoxville,  Tennessee ; 
Lafayette,  Colorado;  Long  Beach,  California; 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  Mankato,  Minnesota;  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Milford,  Utah;  Mena,  Arkan- 
sas ;  Neodesha,  Kansas ;  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
North  Birmingham,  Alabama ;  Okemah,  Okla- 
homa ;  Oakes,  North  Dakota ;  Phoenix  City,  Ala- 
bama; Port  Arthur,  Texas;  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton; Troy,  North  Carolina;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma; 
Warren,  Pennsylvania,  and  Waupaco,  Wiscon- 
sin. 


Sacramento's  Memorial 


Auditorium 


Physical  beauty  is  not  enough  today  for  a  satis- 
fying life.  Vitality  in  the  relations  of  life — that's 
what  counts.  This  means  play  spirit. 


A  recommendation  to  the  Sacramento  City 
Council  that  an  item  of  $750,000  for  a  memorial 
auditorium  be  included  in  the  proposed  bond  issue 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  men  and  women 
of  Sacramento  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country  carried  by  a  liberal  majority.  On  May 
15,  1926,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1927,  the  structure  was  dedicated  with 
fitting  ceremonies.  The  Recreation  Department 
had  the  honor  of  providing  the  musical  prograr 
for  the  dedication.  The  Municipal  Symphony  Or- 
chestra of  73  musicians  and  the  chorus  of  900 
singers  were  at  their  best. 

The  building,  whose  normal  seating  capacity  is 
5,000,  is  216  feet  wide  and  262  feet  in  length. 
The  height  of  the  main  portion  is  80  feet ;  of  the 
towers  100  feet.  The  stage  is  40  feet  deep  by 
100  feet  wide  and  fully  equipped,  while  the  little 
theatre  at  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  seats 
approximately  300.  Memorial  Hall  at  the  left 
of  the  main  entrance  is  available  for  the  meeting 
place  for  the  service  organizations  as  well  as  for 
small  dances,  banquets  and  committee  meetings. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  auditorium  is" 
the  movable  floor  in  the  main  area,  which  can  be 
lowered  at  the  stage  end  to  provide  a  sloping  floor 
when  stage  performances  are  held,  and  a  level! 
floor  at  other  times.  When  the  floor  is  horizontal, 
it  is  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  stage  floor  and  is 
added  to  the  floor  area  of  the  main  arena.  A  cur- 
tain has  been  provided  which  will  separate  thd 
upper  part  of  the  balcony  from  the  lower  balcony. 


An  American  Playground  in  Turkey 


BY 

LILLIAN  C.  BRAUER 
American   School,   Adana,    Turkey 


Imagine  a  semi-tropical  city  of  75,000  people 
living  in  ram-shackle  houses  so  crowded  together 
that  there  are  no  open  spaces,  no  backyards,  no 
playgrounds  except  the  dirty,  narrow,  wicked 
streets  which  serve  as  sewers  and  general  dump- 
ing ground  of  the  population!  These  were  the 
conditions  in  Adana,  Turkey,  the  great  cotton 
center  of  the  Cilician  plain,  when  the  Turks 
came  into  possession  of  Cilicia  ?fter  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French. 

When  the  Turks  first  came  down  from  Taurus 
Mountains,  where  many  of  them  stayed  during 
the  time  of  the  French  occupation,  their  children 
who  were  accustomed  to  seeing  women  veiled, 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  foreign  women 
wearing  hats.  They  would  frequently  call  after 
us,  "Madama,  madama  hitch  benzemez  adama," 
meaning  "This  madam,  this  madam  does  not 
even  resemble  a  human  being."  "Ghiour"  or 
"infidel"  was  another  name  they  would  hurl  at 
one  and  sometimes  words  were  not  the  only 
missiles  for  they  would  use  their  surplus  energy 
in  throwing  stones  at  us.  Such  actions  would  be 
followed  by  impromptu  lectures  in  our  feeble 
Turkish,  in  some  instances  by  trips  to  the  police. 

But  such  treatment  did  not  appeal  to  us  as 
the  best  way  of  meeting  the  problem  of  misdi- 
rected energy.  "If  only  these  children  could 
have  a  playground,"  we  said,  "it  would  be  the 
best  possible  solution."  Space,  however,  was  not 
available  and  so  we  invited  some  of  the  neighbor- 
hood children  to  the  American  kindergarten 
rooms  for  play  hours  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  taught  games  which  soon  began  to  supplant 
the  stone-throwing  in  streets  and  a  friendly  atti- 
tude was  shown  by  the  street  children,  who,  in- 
stead of  shouting  out  discourteous  words,  sal- 
uted with  the  Moslem  greeting  "Merhaba"  cor- 
responding to  our  "Hello."  Some  of  them  learned 
to  say  "Good-by"  and  used  that  as  a  greeting 
when  they  met  us. 

Although  several  Turkish  men  of  influence 
for  three  years  helped  search  for  a  place  which 
could  be  converted  into  a  playground,  there  was 
none  to  be  found  until  two  of  our  American 
Board  missionaries,  on  reaching  the  retirement 


age,  turned  over  to  our  Board  a  bit  of  property 
which  they  had  bought  with  gifts  from  friends 
in  America  in  order  that  they  might  have  win- 
dows in  their  dining  room.  For  windows  are  not 
permitted  on  the  side  of  a  house  unless  one  owns 
the  property  adjoining;  otherwise  people  could 
look  into  one  another's  houses. 

This  tiny  plot  of  land  was  enlarged  by  tearing 
down  some  old  store-houses  on  it,  but  nothing 
was  done  about  putting  the  place  in  shape  until 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  city  was  consulted.  He 
replied  that  no  permission  was  needed  and  that 
he,  for  one,  was  only  too  glad  to  have  us  under- 
take such  a  project  for  the  children  of  the  city. 
Encouraged  by  this,  we  set  to  work  clearing  out 
the  store-houses,  tearing  them  down,  leveling  the 
ground  and  repairing  and  completing  the  high 
brick  walls  enclosing  the  playground.  We  put 
up  swings,  bars  and  see-saws  and  made  a  basket- 
ball court.  We  also  put  a  little  two-room  house 
in  shape  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  miniature 
recreation  center  in  connection  with  the  play- 
ground. 

When  the  playground  was  opened  in  Novem- 
ber, 1924,  we  found  it  necessary  to  show  the 
children  how  to  swing  in  rope  swings,  for  they 
had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before. 
Since  there  is  no  word  for  playground  in  the 
Turkish  language,  most  of  the  children  called 
the  playground  the  "place  of  swings."  Big  and 
little  seemed  to  take  such  delight  in  swinging 
that  we  have  put  up  more  swings  and  a  slide, 
down  which  the  children  travel  at  the  rate  of 
forty  a  minute. 

Our  equipment  is  crude  and  meager,  but  we 
manage  to  keep  about  fifty  children  at  a  time  on 
the  ground  engaged  in  some  wholesome  form 
of  recreation.  The  place  is  so  tiny  that  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  half  of  that  number  at  one 
time,  but  the  boys  and  girls  prefer  our  cramped 
quarters  to  their  former  playground,  the  streets, 
where  they  learned  smoking,  swearing,  fighting, 
gambling  and  vile  language.  If,  however,  they 
forget  and  indulge  in  any  of  these  vices  on  the 
playground,  they  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
playing  there  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and 
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must  promise  before  coming  back  that  they  will 
try  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  playground. 

The  boys  themselves  are  feeling  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  their  fellows  and  are  respond- 
ing to  the  privilege  of  having  a  clean  and  orderly 
place  in  which  to  play  in  a  sportsmanlike  way. 
One  or  two  of  the  new  boys  began  fighting  over 
a  swing,  but  it  was  not  long  before  one  of  the 
regular  attendants,  a  boy  of  their  own  age,  ran 
up  to  them  saying,  "Say,  boys,  don't  you  know 
you  can't  fight  here.  This  is  the  place  where  you 
have  to  treat  every  one  like  a  brother."  The  idea 
seemed  to  the  boys  worth  trying  out,  for  they 
immediately  stopped  fighting  and  were  soon  play- 
ing together  peaceably. 

On  two  days  a  week  the  playground  is  opened 
to  girls;  the  boys  have  the  rest  of  the  time  with 
the  exception  of  Sunday.  It  seems  hard  for  the 
boys  to  submit  to  the  American  custom  of  giving 
girls  the  same  privileges  they  enjoy.  We  per- 
mit them,  however,  to  have  the  ground  a  longer 
time  than  the  girls,  partly  because  there  are  many 
more  boys  who  spend  their  time  on  streets  and 
partly  because  boys  are  freer  than  girls  about 
coming  to  a  foreign  place. 

Friday  being  the  Moslem  Sunday  or  day  of 
rest,  the  playground  is  open  particularly  to  the 
boys  and  young  men  who  work.  The  appren- 
tice system  of  labor  is  still  in  vogue  in  Turkey 
and  boys  as  young  as  seven  begin  to  learn  a 
trade.  Among  the  working  boys  who  patronize 
the  playground  are  those  who  are  learning  to  be 
shoemakers,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  tinsmiths,  me- 
chanics, barbers,  clerks,  carpenters,  type-setters, 
butchers,  and  saddle-makers,  as  well  as  pedlars, 
errand-boys,  boot  blacks,  water-carriers,  news- 
boys and  cotton  mill  workers. 

In  the  past  four  months  over  one  thousand 
different  boys  and  girls  have  played  at  the  play- 
ground. Almost  one-third  of  this  number  do 
not  attend  school,  but  are  either  street  children 
or  working  children.  There  are  no  attendance 
officers  or  truant  officers  connected  with  Turkish 
schools  nor  are  children  obliged  to  go  to  school, 
one  reason  being  that  there  are  neither  school 
buildings  nor  school  teachers  enough  to  take  care 
of  all  the  children.  Consequently  many  of  the 
rising  generation  are  growing  up  without  school- 
ing, although  the  present  educational  officials  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  improve  the  situation,  and 
welcome  our  cooperation. 

Those  who  come  to  the  playground  are  learn- 
ing something  about  honesty,  cleanliness  not  only 


in  body  but  in  thought,  speech  and  actions,  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  of  others,  obedience, 
courtesy,  kindness,  helpfulness,  and  friendliness 
as  well  as  fair  play,  cooperation  and  good  sports- 
manship. We  are  hoping  sometime  to  have  a 
larger  playground  and  also  to  have  a  number  of 
them  scattered  throughout  the  crowded  city,  but 
until  that  happy  day  arrives  this  one  tiny  play- 
ground must  serve  as  leaven  for  the  whole. 
Through  play  leadership  we  are  trying  to  help 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Adana  to  a  more  whole- 
some and  useful  living.  The  response  thus  far 
has  been  encouraging  and  we  have  high  hopes 
for  the  future. 


A  British  View  of 
Sports 

In  "Games  and  Sports  in  British  Schools  and 
Universities"  by  Howard  J.  Savage,  published  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  there  is  constant  em- 
phasis on  the  thorough -going  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  games  and  sports  tend  to  develop 
team  play  and  good  sportsmanship.  "Athletics 
take  their  place  naturally  as  an  instrument  for 
training  the  habits  and  powers  of  youth.  It  is  a 
matter,  not  of  sport  versus  education,  but  of  sport 
in  education.  Neither  the  Englishman  nor  the 
Scot  share  the  American's  enthusiasm  for  organi- 
zation." 

One  feels  after  reading  "Games  and  Sports  in 
British  Schools  and  Universities"  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  national  life  have  been  very  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  athletics  and  sports  of  the  British 
people.  It  seems  to  be  recognized  that  games  and 
sports  have  influence  not  only  upon  physical  fit- 
ness but  also  upon  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
the  ethical  standards  which  they  inculcate  and 
foster. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  stated  some  of 
these  considerations  in  a  pamphlet  on  "Physical 
Training"  printed  in  1924  as  supplementary  to  its 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Training,  1919 : 

"The  Team  System  as  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion utilizes  the  gregarious  instinct  which  begins 
to  awaken  in  children  round  about  the  age  of  ten, 
and,  as  adolescence  supervenes,  develops  for  good 
or  ill  into  one  of  the  chief  springs  of  conduct  and 
character.  The  development  of  this  instinct,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  competitive  instinct  which  has 
equally  deep  roots  in  human  nature,  is  of  impor- 
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tance  far  too  great  to  be  left  to  chance.  To  regu- 
late these  instincts  in  the  interest  of  wider  ends, 
and  to  turn  them  into  channels  fruitful  both  to  the 
individual  and  the  community,  must  be  one  of 
those  fundamental  aims  of  education  on  which  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge." 

One  Secretary  wrote,  "It  is  merely  stating  a 
fact  to  say  that  the  Public  School  tradition  in  sport 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  ideal  of  British 
sportsmanship.  The  best  type  of  sportsman 
makes  the  best  citizen." 

The  ideal  that  should  lie  behind  the  British 
tradition  was  stated  by  the  Council  of  the  British 
Olympic  Association  in  a  booklet  of  instruction 
issued  to  each  member  of  the  British  team  before 
starting  for  the  games  at  Paris  in  1924: 

"A  SPORTSMAN 

1.  Plays  the  game  for  the  game's  sake. 

2.  Plays  for  his  side  and  not  for  himself. 

3.  Is  a  good  winner  and  a  good  loser,  i.  e., 
modest  in  victory  and  generous  in  defeat. 

4.  Accepts  all  decisions  in  a  proper  spirit. 

5.  Is  chivalrous  towards  a  defeated  opponent. 

6.  Is  unselfish  and  always  ready  to  help  others 
to  become  proficient. 

7.  As  a  Spectator,  applauds  good  plays  on  both 
sides. 

8.  Never  interferes  with  Referees  or  Judges, 
no  matter  what  the  decision." 

"The  Game  for  the  Game's  Sake" 

One  element  in  the  situation  concerning  games 
and  sports  in  English  public  schools  has  perhaps 
been  overlooked.  School  or  house  or  form,  teams 
are  not  always  evenly  matched.  It  frequently 
happens  that  one  team  meets  another  in  a  contest 
in  which  defeat  is  the  foregone  conclusion.  In 
such  instances  boys  of  the  stronger  team  are  not 
taught  that  the  big  score  is  the  result  most  to  be 
desired,  and  boys  on  the  weaker  team  are  encour- 
aged to  play  as  if  all  that  mattered  were  that  they 
should  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  It  is  as 
if  the  inferior  team  thought  with  one  mind,  'We 
may  be  beaten,  but  we're  going  to  give  them  as 
hard  a  time  as  possible  to  beat  us  by  playing  as 
hard  as  we  can.  And,  of  course,  we  may  win.  At 
any  rate,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  making 
them  work  for  their  victory.'  This  situation  may 
develop  not  once  but  literally  scores  of  times  in 
the  school  life  of  any  public  school  boy.  Not  only 
does  it  at  length  give  a  certain  hardness  and  seem- 
ing indifference  to  defeat,  and  provide  a  refuge 
for  disappointed  youthful  hopes,  but  it  does  much 


to  rob  victory  of  its  factitious  and  disproportion- 
ate charm.  The  attitude  of  mind  that  it  engenders 
in  the  boy  is  one  of  the  strongest  holds  that  the 
English  public  school  tradition  exercises  over  the 
national  life,  and,  moreover,  it  lies  at  the  very 
core  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  sport.  Its 
importance  will  be  considered  later  in  its  bearing 
upon  college  and  university  games.' 

There  seems  to  be  great  faith  in  England  in  the 
maturing  and  educative  value  of  games  to  both 
players  and  managers,  which  arises  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  sport  involves.  As  much  re- 
sponsibility as  possible  is  left  to  the  boys  them- 
selves. 

If  one  admit  that  a  public  school  type  exists 
among  the  youth  of  England,  this  certainly  is 
more  the  product  of  sports  and  games  than  of 
books  and  scholastic  training.  This  type  is  pro- 
duced primarily  with  a  view  to  taking  its  place  in 
a  society  that  has  roots  in  the  same  kind  of  train- 
ing, and  with  this  fact  in  mind  no  one  can  deny 
the  contribution  of  sport  to  the  general  result. 
If  the  public  school  training  in  sport  leads  to  any- 
thing, it  leads  to  cooperation  and  tenacity,  and  the 
inculcation  of  these  qualities  in  school  boys  is 
among  the  most  valuable  in  boys'  education.  But 
emphasis  upon  playing  the  game  may  also  lead  to 
traditionalism  and  a  certain  inability  to  adapt 
oneself  to  new  conditions. 


Camp  Financing. — Camp  Sacramento,  the 
summer  camp  belonging  to  the  city  of  Sacramento 
and  maintained  by  the  Recreation  Department,  is 
shown  by  the  city  manager  to  have  earned  a  profit 
of  $8,066.28  over  operating  expenses  in  the  six 
years  it  has  been  in  operation.  The  city's  outlay 
for  capital  improvements  during  this  period  was 
$22,860.31.  Deducting  the  profit,  the  actual  cost 
to  taxpayers  would  be  only  $13,794.03. 

Although  this  is  the  actual  investment,  the  city 
manager  estimates  that  the  value  of  the  camp  is 
almost  $60,000,  exclusive  of  the  land  which  is 
owned  by  the  federal  government.  This  sum  in- 
cludes the  value  of  donations  by  local  firms  and 
individuals  of  material  and  labor. 

It  is  possible  for  an  adult  to  secure  transporta- 
tion and  a  two  weeks  stay  at  the  camp  for  $25. 
There  is  a  lower  rate  for  children. 


A  complete  program  for  a  Hallowe'en  celebra- 
tion, including  a  play  by  Lucy  Barton  for  eleven 
girls,  entitled  Tlie  Witch,  may  be  secured  from 
P.  R.  A.  A.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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BY 


DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  the  town  of  Tour- 
ciennes  was  appalled  by  a  German  decree  that 
forty  of  their  leading  women  were  to  be  taken 
as  hostages  to  a  prison  camp  in  Germany,  in  re- 
prisal for  something  said  to  have  happened. 
Everyone  knew  that  that  meant  almost  sure  death, 
and  certainly  broken  health  even  for  the  most 
vigorous  men.  And  many  of  the  women  were 
already  half  ill  after  three  years  of  war  priva- 
tions. 

The  prison  camp  was  a  dreary  clutter  of  rough 
buildings  on  a  flat,  sandy  plain.  The  room 
allotted  to  the  forty  women  was  a  bare,  barn- 
like  loft.  Around  three  walls  were  tiers  of 
bunks,  filled  with  damp,  moldy  straw.  Grease 
and  filth  were  caked  on  the  rough  floor  and  walls. 

The  woman  who  told  me  about  it  afterward 
had  apparently  not  forgotten  a  detail. 

Powerful  and  magnetic  Octavie  was  speaking: 
"We  are  French  women ;  we  have  courage ;  we 
have  brains.  People  with  brains  and  courage 
have  nothing  to  fear  anywhere,  if  they'll  use 
them.  We're  of  all  sorts — but  we  are  women, 
sisters !  If  we  give  all  we  have  and  stick  by 
each  other  loyally,  they  can  never  conquer  us ! 
An  attempt  is  being  made  to  break  us  down,  phy- 
sically and  morally.  But  we  have  a  thousand  re- 
sources of  ingenuity  that  they  can't  touch  at  all. 

"We  must  begin  by  economizing  every  atom  of 
our  strength.  We  can  start  now  by  not  wasting 
any  more  strength  hating  our  guards.  The  next 
thing  is  to  organize  to  get  clean."  Squads  were 
organized,  some  to  carry  water,  some  to  sweep. 
A  bathing  place  in  one  corner  was  arranged.  The 
first  woman  who  emerged  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain, bathed,  fresh  linen  next  her  skin  (they  had 
been  allowed  to  bring  one  change),  her  hair  in 
order,  .was  like  a  being  from  another  world.  Self- 
respect  came  back.  With  plenty  of  water  and 
energy,  sand  and  some  bricks  for  rubbing,  every- 
thing in  the  room  was  cleaned. 

"What  are  we  ?  Bodies  and  minds ;  both  in 
danger.  We  must  exercise  out  of  doors,  if  we 


*From   the   Reader's   Digest   for   April,    1927.     Condensed   from 
an  article  in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  for  April,  1922. 


are  to  digest  this  awful  food.  We  are  allowed  to 
be  out  an  hour  a  day,  but  that  is  not  enough.  We 
must  do  something  active  in  here  once  an  hour. 
Any  volunteers  to  show  us  gymnastics?"  Yes, 
there  were  several. 

"Now,  for  the  mind.  It's  the  chance  of  our 
lives  to  go  on  with  our  education.  Let  us  share 
our  minds  each  with  the  other."  The  result  was 
that  a  group  of  musicians  was  organized  to  talk 
about  music;  others  were  to  discuss  the  care  of 
children ;  one  to  lecture  on  the  life  in  Indo-China  ; 
a  course  in  German  was  to  be  given ;  a  daughter  of 
a  professor  of  literature  was  to  plan  literary  dis- 
cussions ;  the  former  head  of  a  hospital  was  to 
lecture  on  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Dramatic  and  musical  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, and  another  one  on  games,  to  provide 
amusement. 

"But,"  said  one,  "we  have  souls,  too,  souls  hard 
beset.  We're  of  all  sorts  of  belief,  but  we  can 
all  pray."  Then  after  an  instant,  she  said,  "Let 
us  pray." 

Every  day  was  thrust  at  them  full  of  the  noi- 
some poison  of  prison  life — idleness,  indifference, 
despair,  bitterness,  hatred,  personal  degeneration, 
and  every  day  they  poured  out  this  poison  reso- 
lutely, and  filled  its  place  with  intelligent  occupa- 
tion. 

Every  day  they  went  out  in  all  weathers  and 
exercised  and  played,  and  every  evening  they 
played  games,  checkers,  guessing  games,  told 
stories  and  sang  anything  anyone  could  remember. 
Every  day  they  had  their  "lessons,"  and  once  a 
week  they  had  dramatics. 

The  character  of  their  group  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  prison  authorities,  who,  as  the  months 
went  by,  allowed  them  certain  alleviations ;  a  bet- 
ter stove  for  their  cooking,  guards  chosen  from 
among  the  older  men,  and  finally  a  few  priceless 
French  books. 

Winter  was  there  again,  endless,  empty,  gray 
days.  Influenza  carried  off  hundreds  all  around 
them.  They  redoubled  their  cleanliness,  exer- 
cised, played,  studied,  sang.  Madame  Rouart 
died;  three  others  were  desperately  ill.  Tragedy 
drew  them  more  closely  together  than  ever,  and 
after  this  there  were  fewer  struggles  against  black 
days  of  bad  temper. 

Well,  then  came  the  end.  Nobody,  not  even 
the  guards,  knew  what  all  the  excitement  was 
about.  The  women  were  locked  in  cattle  cars, 
with  no  idea  where  they  were  going,  until  the 
moment  the  train  stopped — and  the  doors  opened. 
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They  were  at  home,  at  their  station.  On  the 
same  platform  where  they  had  seen  so  many  pris- 
oners return,  vermin-ridden,  filthy,  half-imbecile, 
a  burden  to  their  families,  there  they  were,  lean 
and  worn  and  pale,  but  stronger,  better  finer  hu- 
man beings,  than  they  had  been  before. 

Here's  where  the  story  ought  to  end.  I  wish 
it  did.  But  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
then  I  have  seen  those  women  a  good  many  times. 

What  are  they  doing  with  themselves  now? 
Are  they  continuing  the  fine  self -education?  Are 
they  turning  on  the  terrible  problems  of  our  life- 
in-common  the  piercing  light  of  their  trained 
minds,  the  resistless  strength  of  their  dauntless 
wills?  They  are  not.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
they  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on  the  attempt 
to  keep  all  the  ease  and  comfort  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Are  they,  as  they  did  in  prison,  sharing  the 
griefs  of  the  women  about  them  with  sisterly 
love?  Do  they  cooperate  intelligently  with  their 
fellow  citizens  in  their  daily  life  now?  Is  Octa- 
vie  still  organizing  the  weaker  souls  about  her, 
drawing  from  them  the  best  they  have  to  give? 
No! 

They  had  given  a  complete  if  passing  proof 
of  the  magnificent  latent  possibilities  in  the  stuff 
of  human  nature.  The  Tourciennes  women  had 
risen  to  that  noble  level  once  in  their  lives  and 
held  it.  And  the  rest  of  us  never !  And  yet  what 
is  our  human  life  but  one  long  crisis?  We  are 
all  hard  beset  by  deadly  dangers,  needing  desper- 
ately to  love  and  help  each  other.  Why  can't  we 
intelligently  plan  how  to  construct  an  endurable 
life  with  the  materials  at  hand?  Why  don't  we 
help  others  to  bring  out  what  they  have  of  value 
in  their  natures  and  stand  by  them  in  their  mo- 
ments of  weakness?  Why  don't  we  ever  grasp 
what  that  might  mean  to  us  all? 


Regional   Plan 

The  development  of  recreation  facilities  in  and 
around  New  York  City  was  discussed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Regional  Council  of  the  Plan  of  New 
York  and  Its  Environs  held  on  June  6th.  The 
plan  put  before  the  meeting  includes  the  placing  of 
parks  and  parkways  and  a  broad  playground  sys- 
tem throughout  the  city.  It  aims  to  develop  new 
groups  of  population,  bringing  closer  and  closer 


together  the  places  in  which  people  live  and  work 
and  find  their  recreation. 

That  a  particular  effort  be  made  to  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  summit  and  face  of  the 
Palisades  for  public  open  space,  was  recom- 
mended. 

Thomas  R.  Adams,  general  director  of  plans 
and  surveys,  advocated  more  parkways  as  a  means 
of  developing  and  preserving  recreation  areas. 
Highways  cannot  be  developed  on  a  purely  com- 
mercial basis,  he  said,  if  the  land  values  necessary 
to  pay  for  them  are  to  be  retained.  As  the  great- 
est amount  of  land  is  used  for  residential  pur- 
poses, the  improved  highway  system  must  be  de- 
signed to  attract  rather  than  to  drive  away 
residents.  He  cited  the  Bronx  River  Parkway 
as  the  best  single  planning  investment  in  many 
years. 

Thomas  Adams,  speaking  of  the  Regional  Plan 
at  an  earlier  meeting,  said  : 

There  are  about  9,000,000  people  in  the  Re- 
gion. We  are  told  that  within  thirty  or  forty  years 
there  will  be  15,000,000  or  20,000,000.  The  Plan 
is  being  prepared  to  provide  for  more  than  double 
the  present  population.  One  of  our  greatest  diffi- 
culties is  to  find  opportunities  for  recreation  facili- 
ties where  they  are  most  needed  in  the  Region  for 
this  increasing  population.  At  present  the  City 
of  New  York  is  unable  to  provide  money  for 
sufficient  playground  spaces  for  the  children  be- 
cause it  has  no  bare  land  in  crowded  areas  and  it 
costs  too  much  to  pull  down  buildings.  A  city 
that  has  to  acknowledge  that  it  cannot  find  money 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  facilities  for  outdoor 
recreation  for  its  young  people  acknowledges  that 
it  is  suffering  from  a  form  of  social  bankruptcy. 
In  the  case  of  New  York  City  the  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  playgrounds  is  based  on  a  wrong  hypoth- 
esis. This  hypothesis  is,  that  what  is  wrong 
is  that  there  isn't  enough  space.  In  the  City  of 
New  York  there  is  ample  space.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  the  wrong  distribution  of  space.  Our 
problem  is  to  try  to  indicate,  among  other  things, 
how  to  obtain  a  more  equitable  and  a  more  eco- 
nomical distribution  of  the  space  that  is  available. 

When  our  Plan  is  completed,  in  about  eighteen 
months,  it  will  be  a  guide  for  each  and  all  of  the 
local  authorities  in  the  Region.  Each  of  these 
authorities  should  now  be  preparing  a  city,  town 
or  village  plan.  Those  who  do  so  can  obtain  from 
us  all  the  information  needed  to  fit  in  their  local 
plan  with  the  Regional  Plan.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  waiting  until  the  Regional  Plan  is  pub- 
lished. 


Mother  Cuts  Loose  in   Camp* 


BY 

MRS.  ETHEL  JOHNSTON  LIVELY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


"How  many  of  you  folks  know  where  your 
nose  is  ?  All  right,  we'll  see.  With  your  left  hand 
take  hold  of  your  nose  and  with  your  right  hand 
take  hold  of  your  ear.  When  I  clap  my  hands  and 
say  'change'  take  hold  of  your  right  ear  with  your 
left  hand  and  with  your  right  hand  catch  hold 
of  your  nose.  All  right.  Ready.  Go!  (Clap.) 
Change!  (Clap.)  Change! 

Such  grabbing!  Such  laughing!  Such  funny 
places  for  people  to  be  clutching  for  their  noses. 
Is  it  possible  that  fifty  farm  women  do  not  know 
where  their  noses  are?  Certainly  at  home  these 
women  would  have  no  difficulty  locating  their  noses 
but  when  the  recreational  leader  in  a  county  camp 
for  rural  women  gets  them  grabbing,  that's  differ- 
ent. Everything  is  different  in  camp.  You  can 
grab  for  your  nose  and  miss  it,  yet  no  one  thinks 
you  silly,  for  everyone  else  is  doing  the  same 
thing. 

The  game  period  is  just  getting  started  but  al- 
ready the  ice  has  been  broken,  and  these  fifty  farm 
women  from  over  the  county  can  never  be  quite 
strangers  again. 

The  next  few  minutes  are  spent  in  learning  a 

motion  song  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle. 

"Oh,  Chest-er  (hands  on  chest),  have  you  heard 

(hand  on  ear)  about  Harry?  (hand  on  hair). 

He's  just  got  back  from  the  army  (hand  on  back 

and  fold  arms  and  rock  them). 
I  (hand  on  eye)   hear   (hand  on  ear)   he  knows 
(hand  on  nose)  where  to  wear  a  rose  (hand 
on  button  hole). 

Hip!  Hip!   (slap  hips)   Hurrah!  for  the  Army! 
(fold  and  rock  arms  as  before)." 

Easily  they  catch  the  words;  the  motions  "not 
so  good."  There  is  much  excited  waving  and 
foolish  gesturing.  No  two  are  suiting  alike  the 
action  to  the  word.  Laughing  is  the  only  thing 
they  are  doing  in  unison. 

Having  finished  the  song,  the  leader  brings  out 
some  bean  bags.  They  are  thrown  helter-skelter ; 
some  are  caught  but  many  more  are  missed.  Half 

_  'Awarded  honorable  mention  in  Survey — Harmon  Recreation  Ar- 
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of  the  women  are  working  desperately  to  defeat 
the  other  half,  in  a  relay  game.  One  side  is  sure 
to  win ;  but  the  winning  is  nothing ;  the  fun  is  in 
playing  together. 

The  Victor  Portable  is  opened  up  and  made 
secure  on  an  old  tree  stump.  The  women  quickly 
get  partners  and  in  a  short  time  the  Kinderpolka 
is  being  danced  by  fifty  of  the  most  frolicsome 
children  you  ever  saw.  Farm  women,  fat  and 
forty,  dancing  folk  dances?  Certainly  they  do  in 
camp.  Why  not? 

When  the  dance  is  finished,  many  of  the  women 
crowd  around  the  leader.  As  if  by  magic,  little 
note  books  or  scraps  of  paper,  and  stubby  pencils 
are  whisked  from  the  recesses  of  knicker  pockets. 
The  leader  is  a  target  for  a  volley  of  questions: 

"What's  the  name  of  that  record?  And  its 
number?  Couldn't  that  be  used  at  our  Farm 
Bureau  picnic?" 

"Have  you  any  other  folk  dance  records  ?  We 
need  something  of  this  kind  at  Grange." 

"How  could  I  change  that  bean  bag  game  so  it 
could  be  used  at  my  Club  meeting,  it  would  have 
to  be  inside  you  know." 

There  has  been  no  lecture  on  games.  Through 
participating  they  have  caught  the  fun  of  playing. 

A  rest  period  follows.  While  there  is  not  much 
resting  done,  there  is  much  freedom.  The  Public 
Library  in  the  county  seat  has  loaned  some  books. 
Some  are  taking  down  names  and  publishers ; 
others  are  looking  through  volumes  new  to  them. 
There,  under  a  tree,  is  a  small  group  reading 
aloud;  having  a  lot  of  fun  with  Paul  Bunyan. 
For  some  nothing  is  so  restful  as  visiting.  Here 
are  two  hard  at  it. 

"I  live  in  a  village,"  one  is  saying,  "Smith's 
Corners,  and  I  came  to  camp  because  my  sister, 
who  lives  on  a  farm,  urged  me  to.  But  I  don't 
know  much  about  camping.  How  did  this  start, 
and  who  is  responsible  for  it?" 

"I  guess  we're  all  'green'  at  camping,"  the  sec- 
ond camper  replies.  "It's  a  new  thing  for  women. 
This  is  the  first  one  ever  held  in  this  county. 
You  see  it  all  started  a  year  ago  at  the  4-H  Club 
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Camp.  About  six  of  us  leaders  had  been  in  camp 
to  help  with  the  boys  and  girls.  The  last  day  when 
ramp  was  breaking,  the  county  agent,  Mr.  Smith, 
said,  'It  seems  a  shame  we  can't  run  this  camp 
for  more  than  a  week.  Here  we're  all  set  up  and 
it  was  a  big  job,  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get 
more  out  of  this  equipment  before  we  take  it 
down.' 

"Mrs.  Graham  was  there,  you  know  how  full 
of  pep  she  is— well,  she  said  right  off  to  Mr. 
Smith,  'You  might  have  a  camp  for  your  club 
leaders.' 

"Mr.  Smith  laughed  and  said,  'Well,  I  don't 
know  as  we  could  restrict  it  to  leaders  but  we 
might  have  a  camp  for  women.  There  was  one 
camp  for  women  in  Ohio  last  summer  and  it  was 
very  successful,  too.' 

"A  camp  for  women !  That  was  news  to  us, 
and  we  quizzed  and  questioned  Mr.  Smith  until 
he  finally  said  he  didn't  know  much  about  a  camp 
for  women  since  he'd  never  been  in  one.  Ha! 
Ha!  Ha!" 

"Did  you  go  to  the  institute  held  in  that  new 
consolidated  school  in  your  township?" 

"No,"  replies  the  villager.  "You  see  I  was 
sick  most  of  the  winter  and  didn't  get  out  much. 
That's  why  my  sister  urged  me  to  come,  she 
thought  it  would  do  me  good." 

"Well,  Mr.  Smith  got  the  agent  from  that  county 
where  they  had  had  a  camp,  to  come  to  institute," 
continued  the  club  leader.  "He  talked  to  us  about 
his  camp  and  how  fine  it  was  until  we  got  so  en- 
thusiastic about  one  that  we  didn't  give  Mr.  Smith 
any  rest  until  he  appointed  a  camp  committee. 

"Then  he  kept  us  interested  by  sending  out  let- 
ters from  his  office,  telling  what  a  good  time  we 
could  have,  how  it  would  be  our  camp  and  we 
could  do  as  we  pleased  for  it  would  be  up  to  us 
to  make  it  go." 

The  leader's  shrill  whistle  announcing  the  nexi 
period  ends  the  conversation.  On  this,  it's  second 
day,  the  camp  for  farm  women  in  this  county  is 
getting  nicely  under  way.  What  do  they  do  next  ? 
Half  of  them  trail  behind  the  nature  study  man, 
gone  off  to  learn  of  bugs,  snakes,  weeds,  flowers, 
birds  and  trees.  The  man  who  leads  the  way  is 
a  veritable  wizard  who  apparently  has  the  power 
of  transmuting  the  most  common  things  of  the 
woods  into  the  most  beautiful.  Earnestly  he  im- 
plores his  followers  never  to  allow  themselves  to 
become  blind  to  the  beauties  of  nature  all  about 
them. 

The  other  group  takes  instruction  in  basketry 
and  soon  each  one  is  diligently  weaving  away  on 


a  basket.  Visiting  goes  on  the  while  and  the  in- 
struction is  most  informally  given. 

The  dinner  call  brings  them  speedily  to  the 
large  dining  tent,  where  there  is  awaiting  them 
quantities  of  food.  How  campers  do  eat ! 

Before  the  campers  have  finished  eating,  the 
song  leader  takes  charge.  Then  there  are  songs 
greeting  the  visitors  of  the  day,  if  any  are  present, 
or  the  diners  join  lustily  in,  "Oh,  When  We  Are 
Together  How  Happy  Are  WE."  Very  often 
the  younger  campers  take  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce the  older  ones  to  some  of  the  newer  selections 
such  as  the  state  song,  "What  Did  Dela  Wear, 
Boys  ?"  or  "Abie,  my  Boy." 

When  the  singing  is  finished  the  agent  takes 
opportunity  to  introduce  his  camp  committee.  He 
explains  to  the  campers  that  these  women  have 
worked  faithfully  for  weeks  doing  the  "personal 
work"  he  could  not  do.  They  have  secured  ad- 
vance registrations ;  have  done  all  kinds  of  ad- 
vertising; they  have  helped  formulate  the  camp 
program;  and  they  are  doing  much  to  relieve  him 
of  responsibility  and  detail  work  now  that  the 
camp  is  in  full  swing.  "This  is  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  your  camp,  not  mine ;  and  this  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  faithful  work  in  bring- 
ing it  about." 

He  finishes  his  announcements,  and  there  is  a 
rousing  song  for  the  agent  and  for  the  committee. 

The  time  right  after  dinner  is  usually  devoted 
to  conferences,  committee  meetings  and  rehearsals 
of  various  kinds.  Right  now  there  is  a  group  of 
ten  or  twelve  women  stealing  quietly  out  of  sight. 
It's  a  delegation  of  the  Flappers  (this  name  the 
group  voted  to  adopt  for  the  camp  week).  They 
have  charge  of  the  camp  fire  and  they  have  gone 
off  to  "cook  up"  some  original  entertainment. 

Here  in  the  shade  of  a  lordly  oak  is  another 
but  smaller  group.  They  belong  to  the  Dumbells 
and  are  in  charge  of  the  vesper  service.  Intently 
they  pour  over  a  thumb-worn  Bible  and  a  battered 
hymn  book  which  is  somewhat  the  worse  for  "the 
evening  dews  and  damps." 

From  a  secluded  nook  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dining  tent  come  the  strains  of  the  Minuet. 
The  recreational  leader  is  teaching  the  steps  of 
the  minuet  to  a  small  group  and  before  camp  is 
over  they  will  demonstrate  this  stately  dance  of 
long  ago. 

From  up  the  creek  faintly  echoes  the  "Canadian 
Boat  Song."  The  Dumbells  are  getting  ready  a 
little  stunt  for  camp  fire  tomorrow  evening,  when 
they  have  charge. 

This  period  of  planning  and  rehearsing  is  one 
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of  the  most  important  of  the  entire  day,  for  the 
women  are  promoting  their  own  entertainment. 
They  are  combing  their  ranks  for  people  who  can 
do  things.  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones  have 
agreed  to  sing  a  duet  at  vespers.  Mrs.  Black  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  with  the  help  of  a  few  others  will 
put  on  a  stunt  at  camp  fire.  In  the  words  of  the 
women  themselves,  "they  are  getting  ready  to  be 
in  something." 

There  is  an  assembly  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
The  women  are  entertained  by  an  artist  who 
sketches  as  she  emphasizes  the  need  for  an  appre- 
ciation and  love  of  art. 

Following  this,  the  campers  hurry  away  to  get 
into  their  bathing  suits.  Yes,  sir!  Mother  in  a 
bathing  suit !  There  is  some  shyness  about  going 
into  the  water,  but  mother  has  a  new  suit  so  she 
-must  go  in. 

Mrs.  Wilson  is  talking  to  a  group  congregated 
•on  the  banks  of  the  creek.  "Yes,  I  got  new  knick- 
ers and  a  new  bathing  suit  before  I  come,  but  I 
hadn't  had  either  one  on  until  this  morning.  You 
know  how  it  is,  I  ain't  used  to  knickers  and  I  had 
a  dress  to  wear, — but  this  morning  I  got  a  letter 
from  my  sixteen-year-old  daughter  and  she  said, 
'Ma,  we've  got  a  bet  up  that  you  won't  put  on 
your  knickers  or  your  bathing  suit  all  the  time 
you're  in  camp.'  They  are  a  goin'  to  lose  that 
bet.  I  got  my  knickers  out  right  then  and  I've 
had  'em  on  all  day.  And  now  I'm  goin'  in  the 
water  and  I  want  somebody  to  take  my  picture 
so  I  can  prove  to  'em  I  was  in." 

Here  comes  Mrs.  Brown  down  to  the  bank  to 
join  the  group.  As  she  approaches  she  calls  out, 
"Do  I  act  shy?  I  never  owned  a  suit  in  my  life 
before.  I  got  this  in  town  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
I  put  it  on  and  paraded  around  before  my  hus- 
band and  the  family  so  I  wouldn't  feel  so  awk- 
ward in  it,  and  the  last  thing  Bill,  my  seventeen- 
year-old  boy,  said  was,  "Ma,  don't  you  dare  come 
back  without  goin'  in  swimmin'.  "  So  I  just  got 
to  go  in."  Then  the  call,  "Everybody  in."  The 
life  savers  and  the  swimming  teachers  work  as 
they  have  never  worked  before.  Fat  and  forty 
learning  to  swim  is  different  from  fat  and  forty 
learning  to  folk  dance. 

There  is  just  time  to  get  out  of  the  water,  get 
dressed  and  rested  a  bit  before  the  supper  call. 
And  after  that  comes  the  vesper  service  when  the 
•women  trail  off  to  a  quiet  spot  removed  from  the 
camp  and  its  activities. 

Vespers  over,  the  women  by  the  aid  of  flash- 
lights find  their  way  to  the  camp  fire.  A  well 
stacked  pile  of  wood  awaits  the  touch  of  the 


match.  Blankets  and  cushions  are  spread  out  and 
the  campers  with  a  mere  suggestion  of  weariness 
arrange  themselves  in  a  circle.  The  fire  leaps  up 
and  they  see  each  other  vaguely  and  in  shadow. 

During  the  singing  and  the  storytelling,  the 
Flappers  have  been  quietly  scurrying  about  until 
most  of  them  are  congregated  behind  an  im- 
provised curtain,  which  is  somebody's  perfectly 
good  double  blanket.  They  announce  themselves 
by  coming  from  behind  the  curtain  and  singing  a 
group  song  followed  by  the  sign  of  the  order — the 
sign  being  a  flapping  of  wings.  The  blanket  cur- 
tain is  drawn  aside  and  there  is  just  time  enough 
to  make  out  several  bales  of  straw,  blanket-draped, 
supporting  a  Victor  Portable,  when  the  Flapper- 
in-Charge  appears.  She  announces  that  this  ma- 
chine is  a  flapper  invention  which  has  the  power  of 
transforming  one  into  any  kind  or  type  of  woman 
she  might  wish  to  be.  She  then  invites  any  who 
would  like  to  be  changed  to  come  forward.  An 
old  woman  in  shabby  dress  and  sunbonnet  steps 
up  and  begs  to  be  made  young  and  of  good  form, 
so  that  she  may  wear  knickers.  She  is  placed  be- 
hind the  bales  of  straw  and  as  the  crank  of  the 
Victor  turns  she  is  gradually  lowered  out  of  sight. 
Instantly  from  the  right  steps  out  a  well  built 
women  in  knickers ;  her  white  hair  is  bobbed  and 
a  spot  of  rouge  shows  on  each  cheek.  Some 
transformation !  The  next  applicant  is  a  shy  bow- 
legged  flapper  who  awkwardly  edges  her  way  for- 
ward. She  asks  a  great  deal ;  she  desires  to  be- 
come an  esthetic  dancer.  Slowly  she  is  put 
through  the  machine  and  out  comes  a  dancing  girl 
in  short  skirts,  rolled  hose  'n'  everything.  Busi- 
ness is  picking  up.  Immediately  a  pair  of  large 
over-weight  flappers  appear  and  ask  to  be  trans- 
formed together  since  they  are  twins.  The  mar- 
chine  is  being  put  to  a  real  test.  The  two  are  put 
in  and  with  some  difficulty,  suggesting  rheumatic 
knees,  they  are  lowered  at  last.  Quickly  there  step 
out  two.  bathing  beauties,  sleek  and  lithe  of  form. 

The  crowd  shrieks  with  laughter.  It  takes  up 
the  custom  of  the  junior  campers  and  cries,  "How, 
How,"  and  there  is  vigorous  hand  clapping.  The 
machine  has  proved  its  worth  and  the  Flappers 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  for  making  a  little 
fun.  Fifty  farm  women  are  entertaining  them- 
selves and  they  are  getting  a  lot  of  "kick"  out  of 
it. 

Amateur  dramatics  carried  on  by  women,  some 
of  whom  haven't  had  a  vacation  in  years.  Mrs. 
Nelson  who  has  just  now  been  the  Flapper-in- 
Charge,  says  this  is  her  first  real  vacation  in  thirty 
years.  Mrs.  Beck,  one  of  the  twins  in  the  stunt, 
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says  she  has  been  married  nineteen  years  and  this 
is  the  first  time  she  has  been  away  overnight. 
Farm  women  momentarily  transported  away  from 
home,  children,  cooking,  milking  and  the  garden. 
Farm  women  singing,  dancing,  and  playing  to- 
gether, and  thereby  renewing  their  God-given 
youth. 

Stunts  over,  there  is  singing  of  an  impromptu 
nature  and  the  tired  campers  scatter  to  their  tents. 


Home  Play  in  Kansas 

Kansas  farm  women  are  coming  out  of  their 
kitchens !  Through  the  medium  of  health  schools 
conducted  by  farm  bureau  specialists  from  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
they  are  learning  songs,  games  and  folk  dances 
which  they  in  turn  teach  their  families  and  neigh- 
bors. In  other  words,  recreation  is  being  recog- 
nized as  an  important  factor  in  the  rural  health 
program  of  the  women's  division  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  Kansas.  The  rural  mothers  are  finding 
that  play  is  essential  for  growth  and  health  and  a 
developer  of  self  control. 

In  fifteen  Kansas  counties  they  are  singing 
Gaynor's  beautiful  lullaby,  The  Slumber  Boat,  and 
playing  the  old  English  game,  Happy  Is  the  Miller. 
They  are  telling  the  story  of  The  Volga  Boatmen 
and  listening  to  the  records  for  the  Yo  Heave  Ho. 
Their  listening  attitude  is  further  developed  in 
hearing  Schumann's  Wild  Horseman,  in  which  the 
trotting  of  the  little  ponies  is  easily  discernible 
from  the  gallop  of  the  wild  horses.  They  are 
dramatizing  Jack  Homer  and  joining  hands, 
swaying  foot  to  foot  and  slide  stepping  around 
in  a  circle  while  they  sing : 

"Here  we  go  Looby  Loo ;  here  we  go  Looby  Light. 
Here  we  go  Looby  Loo ;  all  on  a  Saturday  night." 

Pots  and  pans  are  forgotten  while  the  women 
picture  the  graceful  gondola  floating  down  the  one 
noiseless  main  street  of  the  world,  the  Grand 
Canal  of  Venice,  by  marble  palaces  and  under 
arching  bridges  as  they  listen  to  the  gondolier 
singing  to  his  dark-eyed  lady  in  Barcarolle. 

Home,  Sweet  Home  takes  on  a  new  significance 
when  the  pupils  learn  an  English  composer  set 
the  words  written  by  a  lonely  American  boy  to 
an  old  Sicilian  folk  tune  and  used  the  song  in  an 
Italian  opera,  Clari  the  Maid  of  Milan.  The 


Swedish  nightingale,  Jenny  Lind,  put  the  song  on 
her  concert  program  and  sang  it  around  the  world. 
Thus  the  simple  little  lyric  has  received  the  title 
of  the  International  Song  of  Home. 

Home  itself  is  taking  on  a  new  significance  in 
Kansas  with  mother  pausing  from  her  numerous 
household  duties  for  a  romp  with  the  children 
and  a  song  fest  in  which  everyone  from  baby  to 
grandfather  joins. 


Getting  Together  in  Pendleton,  Oregon. — 

"Everyone  is  helping  with  the  Pendleton  play- 
grounds," writes  Mrs.  Pauline  Hoke,  Supervisor 
of  Playgrounds. 

The  mayor,  through  the  city's  Street  Depart- 
ment, had  the  high  grass  cut  at  the  Til  Taylor 
Memorial  Park.  The  double  tennis  courts  owned 
by  the  Kiwanis  Club  were  turned  over  to  the  play- 
grounds and  the  natatorium  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  department.  One  of  the  garages  gave 
Mrs.  Hoke  the  use  of  a  car  for  a  week  and  an- 
other kept  the  car  at  night.  A  local  shoe  store 
is  permitting  its  clerks  to  go  any  time  during 
business  hours  to  umpire  baseball  games.  The 
Boy  Scouts  have  cleaned  the  office,  painting  a  big 
counter  for  the  use  of  the  leaders.  The  Scouts 
are  also  assisting  with  office  work  while  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls  volunteer  on  the  playgrounds  and  help 
at  the  office,  thirty  responsible  girls  being  called 
each  day.  The  Elks  sponsored  the  pet  parade, 
giving  the  prizes  and  supplying  judges,  and  the 
twenty-five  piece  drum  corps  of  the  American 
Legion  led  the  parade  on  the  opening  day.  The 
schools  cooperated  by  lending  black  boards  and 
athletic  supplies. 

Many  individuals  have  helped.  One  citizen 
gave  twenty-four  golf  balls  for  the  use  of  the 
playgrounds;  another  made  thirty-six  bean  bags 
and  twelve  canvas  clubs,  donating  all  materials. 
The  Business  Women's  Club  bought  the  beans 
and  met  in  the  office  one  evening  and  filled  the 
bags.  Two  huge  sacks  of  various  size  blocks  were 
donated  by  one  citizen  and  a  well  known  rancher 
offered  to  have  a  free  riding  pony  day  for  the 
playgrounds.  A  local  merchant  will  put  on  at  his 
own  expense  a  fashion  show  to  raise  funds  to  keep 
the  playgrounds  open  until  September  1st  instead 
of  August  15th. 


Exposing  Ourselves  to  Self  Control* 


BY 


GERALD  STANLEY  LEE 


Once  upon  a  train,  the  Pullman  conductor,  a 
man  with  somewhat  gray  hair,  appeared  at  the 
front  of  the  car,  and  in  the  silence  he  said — wish- 
ing to  distinguish  himself  from  the  train  con- 
ductor— "Pullman  car  tickets,  if  you  please" — 
and  he  sang  the  line.  He  sang  that  through  the 
car.  He  was  determined  to  have  people  take 
things  good  naturedly.  And  that  tune  saved  him 
from  a  terrific  argument  with  a  man  two  seats 
in  front  of  me  who  was  trying  to  make  two  chairs 
do  for  three.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  say,  "Pull- 
man car  tickets"  in  that  singing  tone,  and  the 
man  was  subdued  at  once. 

Now,  that  making  a  tune  of  one's  job  is  the 
particular  thing  that  I  am  interested  in  expressing 
tonight  to  you,  interested  as  you  are  in  leisure, 
because  it  has  a  bearing  upon  your  problem,  or 
rather  upon  your  recreation. 

Some  time  ago,  in  pursuance  of  this  idea,  I 
published  the  book,  Invisible  Exercise.  A  man 
at  the  head  of  a  department  store  said  to  me, 
"Why,  Lee,  as  far  as  I  can  see  you  have  solved 
the  problem  of  industrial  fatigue — unless  you 
are  away  ahead  of  your  time."  (He  was  familiar 
with  my  book.)  "But  can  you  prove  it?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "it  can  be  proved.  You  can 
prove  it  right  here  in  this  store."  He  said,  "How 
can  I  prove  it?" 

"Why,"  I  said,  "every  man  and  women  in 
your  store — and  there  are  2,800  of  them — can  be 
drilled  in  standing  and  sitting  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  rest  at  their  work.  A  woman  who 
stands  at  a  counter  all  day  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon can  be  taught  to  stand  so  that  she  is  even 
rested  by  it.  She  can  be  taught  to  stand  as  easily 
as  she  now  is  accustomed  to  sitting  down,  and 
she  can  be  taught  to  sit  down  as  easily  as  she 
now  is  accustomed  to  lying  down." 

Now,  as  you  may  know,  Mrs.  Lee  is  a  novelist. 
We  are  both  highbrows,  terrific  highbrows,  or 
supposed  to  be.  We  live  in  a  college  town.  Mrs. 
Lee  and  I  went  down  to  Filene's — it  was  Filene's 
store  in  Boston — and  spent  three  months  in  teach- 
ing this  little  drill  that  we  have  in  mind — teach- 


•Extracts   from   address  given  at   Recreation   Congress,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  October  22,  1926. 
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ing  people  how  to  stand  as  easily  as  they  sit  and 
to  sit  as  easily  as  they  lie  down. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  half  an  hour  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  lie  flat  on  the  back. 
There  is  a  little  exercise  which,  after  one  has 
learned  it,  one  can  do  with  one's  back  in  two 
minutes  while  standing  up.  When  one  has  had 
a  little  training  in  it  there  is  a  way  to  lie  down  or 
as  good  as  lying  down,  standing  up.  This  exer- 
cise, which  I  have  called  "Invisible  Exercise,"  is 
one  which  almost  anyone  in  this  store  can  learn, 
which  can  be  taken  by  anybody  at  any  time,  taken 
in  half  a  minute,  standing  at  a  counter,  while 
sitting  at  one's  desk,  while  waiting  for  a  car  in 
the  street,  or  lying  back  in  an  easy  chair — without 
anybody  knowing  that  one  is  taking  it ;  and  even- 
tually as  it  becomes  a  habit,  without  even  knowing 
it  oneself. 

When  my  friends  have  asked  me  why  two  liter- 
ary people  like  Mrs.  Lee  and  myself  stopped  writ- 
ing books  and  novels  to  work  in  a  store  and  teach 
physical  exercises  to  employees  and  executives, 
I  have  said  two  things.  First,  what  I  am  teaching 
in  this  store  is  not  merely  a  physical  exercise. 
I  am  teaching  my  religion  and  teaching  the  phy- 
sical exercise  to  prove  my  religion  and  make  my 
religion  work. 

If  I  go  about  or  sit  or  stand  with  my  body  a 
little  out  of  balance,  my  whole  body  has  the 
work  to  do. 

If  I  am  in  a  "held"  position — anything  off  the 
perpendicular  is  a  "held"  position,  requiring  my 
nerves  and  muscles  to  work.  If  I  am  in  a  "held" 
position  I  get  tired  at  my  work.  In  "held"  posi- 
tions, I  get  tired  when  I  play.  If  I  sleep,  uncon- 
sciously, in  a  "held"  position,  as  many  people  do, 
I  get  tired  when  I  sleep.  A  lot  of  people  get 
tired  when  they  sleep  and  they  don't  know  it. 
They  just  feel  that  way  the  next  morning. 

Now,  if  a  thousand  charming  young  women 
could  be  hired  or  persuaded  to  take  a  little  train- 
ing for  a  few  days  and  then  in  groups  of  three 
or  four  walk  down  Fifth  Avenue  from  the  Plaza 
to  the  Waldorf,  with  oranges  on  their  heads — 
well,  you  can  imagine ! 

The    extraordinary    results    that    are    possible 
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from  the  intensive  cultivation  by  cultivated  people, 
or  anybody,  for  that  matter,  of  the  center  of 
bodily  balance,  are  things  which  I  wish  everybody 
could  look  into.  By  using  the  force  of  gravity 
properly,  I  believe  every  man  could  rest  while 
working.  He  could  be  stretched  and  refreshed 
by  his  work,  as  dancing  or  skating  refreshes  him. 

Another  thing  will  happen.  People  will  begin 
to  have  time  for  some  natural  or  real  religion. 
We  will  find,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  for 
the  most  part  sinners  are  tired  persons.  I  re- 
member one  woman  who  was  taught  the  "in- 
visible exercise,"  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment store.  It  was  during  the  Christmas 
rush,  and  she  had  been  taking  the  lessons  about 
two  weeks.  And  the  twenty-four  young  women 
who  were  under  her  came  up,  one  after  the  other, 
almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  thanked  her 
for  the  way  in  which  she  had  been  so  good  to 
them  during  the  rush.  They  couldn't  imagine 
what  had  happened,  because  always  before,  at 
that  time,  she  had  been  unspeakably  disagreeable 
and  impossible,  and  they  dreaded  Christmas  time 
approaching,  because  they  were  selling  things  un- 
der her.  What  had  happened  to  her  was  that 
she  was  kept  rested,  and  that  extraordinarily 
brilliant  vocabulary  of  hers,  upon  which  she  relied 
in  her  emotional  stress,  became  unnecessary. 

And  my  experience  has  been,  insofar  as  this 
technique  of  balance  goes,  that  when  people  learn 
to  balance  the  body,  they  balance  the  emotions 
at  the  same  time;  there  is  a  chemical  balance  at 
the  same  time;  they  balance  the  appetites.  All 
the  appetites  are  governed  apparently  by  a  disgust 
of  excess.  You  don't  have  to  control  the  appetite 
at  all;  you  remove  it,  and  you  remove  it  from 
its  excess  the  moment  a  person  is  balanced. 

The  principle  is  this :  You  know,  every  man 
is  an  inch  or  a  half  inch  taller,  or  approximately 
so,  in  the  morning  than  he  is  at  night.  That  means 
that  the  vertebrae  in  his  back,  quite  largely — the 
small  cushions  in  the  vertebrae — regain  their 
resiliency  when  he  rests  and  they  spread. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  wanted  to  become 
a  policeman  was  examined.  He  didn't  pass  the 
examination.  He  wasn't  tall  enough.  He  went 
back  to  his  physician  and  he  asked  him  what  he 
could  do  about  it.  The  physician  told  him  to  go 
home  and  go  to  bed  and  to  stay  in  three  days  and 
then  to  go  down  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  be  examined  again.  He  went  down — and  he 
was  tall  enough.  He  is  one  of  the  best  policemen 
on  the  force  there  today. 


Well,  now,  if  people  could  keep  themselves 
stretched,  without  effort — I  mean  to  let  them- 
selves be  stretched  as  a  pleasure — -why,  they 
wouldn't  get  as  tired  as  they  do.  They  would  get 
somewhat  tired,  but  it  would  be  very  much  re- 
duced. So  this  technique  turns  on  releasing  the 
neck  and  stretching  the  neck  and  the  back.  For 
instance,  the  back  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  spring, 
and  it  wants  to  be  long.  And  ninety-nine  people 
out  of  a  hundred  are  unconsciously  tensing  their 
necks,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  tightening  their 
necks.  And  the  neck  is  tightened  and  locked  up. 
It  is  locked  down  by  the  mind — by  the  state  of 
mind.  Then  they  suddenly  stiffen  their  necks  and 
the  back  is  shortened  or  not  allowed  to  take  its 
full  length.  The  result  is  that  they  are  com- 
paratively tired  and  inefficient.  But  if  they  learn 
how  to  command  the  neck  and  relax  the  neck  and 
control  it  voluntarily  any  time  they  have  occasion 
to  do  it  and  think  of  it,  and  do  it  habitually  and 
keep  the  neck  relaxed,  they  will  be  very  different 
people,  both  morally,  spiritually  and  physically. 
They  will  have  a  sense  of  a  different  personality ; 
they  will  be  buoyant.  And  the  change  is  so  great 
that  anybody  can  see  it. 


Unsolicited  Publicity. — The  J.  .L.  Hudson 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  Detroit,  re- 
cently ran  in  the  Detroit  Times  a  half  page  ad 
containing  a  list  of  the  municipal  playfield  and 
recreation  centers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation.  The  ad  also  con- 
tained a  brief  account  of  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment in  Detroit. 

•"This  half  page,"  writes  C.  E.  Brewer,  Com- 
missioner of  Recreation,  "represents  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  publicity  and  came  unsolicited  by 
us.  The  Company  is  going  to  run  two  other 
articles — one  on  our  summer  camp  and  one  on 
activities." 

Telling  Parents  About  the  Playgrounds. — 
"Is  the  playground  safer  than  the  street?"  is  the 
question  introducing  information  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  playgrounds. 
Facts  about  the  location  of  the  playgrounds,  the 
hours  during  which  they  are  open,  were  printed 
on  post  cards  sent  to  the  parents.  The  last  sen- 
tence also  has  its  appeal  for  parents.  "Every 
Laconia  child  should  know  how  to  swim.  Does 
yours?  The  playgrounds  offer  instruction  in 
swimming." 


Contemplative  Recreation 


BY 


JOSEPHINE  BLACKSTOCK 
Director  Playground  Board  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois 


Not  long  ago  I  was  taking  a  group  of  out-of- 
town  guests  on  a  tour  of  the  Oak  Park  play- 
grounds and  parks  when  a  member  of  the  party 
remarked : 

"Our  idea  of  recreation  has  certainly  come  a 
long  way  from  the  ideals  of  those  old  German 
landscape  men  with  their  public  parks  covered 
with  keep-off-the-grass  signs." 

The  landscape  architect  in  the  party  looked 
thoughtful  for  a  minute ;  then  he  said,  quietly : 

"I  wouldn't  condemn  them.  It  seems  to  me 
their  notion  of  contemplative  recreation  had  some- 
thing of  value  in  it." 

Long  after  the  guests  had  gone,  the  phrase 
stuck  with  me — contemplative  recreation.  The 
words  are  reminiscent  some  way;  garlanded 
words,  hung  with  "leaf-fringed  legends" ;  words 
that  conjure  up  long  cool  alleyways  of  thought! 

Who  knows,  but  we  need  more  contemplative 
recreation  in  this  restless  day!  Recreation  has 
come  to  be  spelt  in  one  word,  action ;  but  hasn't 
it  any  implications  in  that  other  term,  contempla- 
tion? 

Activity  is  a  craft,  but  thinking  is  a  fine  art. 
And  we  haven't  enough  fine  arts  in  recreation. 
We  spell  life  with  one  word — participation,  but 
we  forget  its  preliminary — contemplation.  Per- 
haps we  have  too  few  Keep-off-the-grass  signs 
in  our  national  manners  and  morals.  We  have 
done  away  with  barriers  and  restrictions,  and 
levelled  out  every  rough  place,  and  yet  dreams 
always  lie  over  behind  the  hills,  and  fancy  is 
fond  of  green  hollows  that  are  hard  to  find.  We 
have  the  ease  of  level  stretches,  and  those  old 
character-building  obstacles  of  stress  and  strain 
and  struggle  have  all  been  swept  away.  There 
is  only  one  frontier  left  today,  and  that  is  the 
frontier  of  thought. 

Contemplative  recreation  translated  into  play- 
ground terms  means — what?  I  believe  it  means 
a  variety  of  important  things.  It  means  the  abil- 
ity of  the  boy  or  girl  to  pillow  his  head  on  his 
arm  on  a  grassy  slope  of  the  playground  and 
watch  the  clouds  go  by.  It  means  expeditions 
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into  the  woods,  not  to  count  birds  and  leaves  foi 
a  bronze  button,  but  to  watch  growth,  to  feel 
beauty.  It  means  looking  at  the  color  of  pansies 
and  peonies  in  playground  flower  beds  just  for 
the  adventure  of  looking.  It  means  a  circle  of 
little  people  listening  to  fairy  tales  in  a  cool 
corner.  It  means — and  this  I  want  to  stress — 
talks  with  the  play  director  for  an  off-minute  or 
an  off-hour  or  an  off-day. 

If  you  have  done  active  work  on  a  playground 
you  know  that  there  are  times  when  no  one  wants 
to  play  ball  or  make  paper  flowers  or  guess  riddles. 
Then  is  the  time  to  capitalize  your  contemplative 
recreation — in  talk.  A  wise  and  sympathetic 
play  director  can  employ  a  half  dozen  pieces  of 
mental  playground  apparatus  in  this  manner.  She 
can  direct  ambitions ;  change  ideals ;  she  can  stir 
fancy;  and  stimulate  curiosity.  The  most  mar- 
velous and  plastic  material  in  the  world  is  lying 
there  in  her  hands,  ready  to  mould,  to  color,  to 
direct.  Dr.  Cutten  of  Colgate  University  says 
that  thought  goes  against  the  grain  of  the  major- 
ity of  boys  and  girls.  Youth,  he  asserts,  is  extro- 
vert, interested  in  things,  and  people.  "But,"  he 
adds,  "introversion  is  a  later  type,  where  people 
turn  their  thoughts  in  on  themselves  and  are  able 
to  sit  in  a  room  alone  and  not  become  panic- 
stricken." 

Suppose  we  put  in  contemplative  recreation  as 
an  activity  on  our  playgrounds  this  summer? 
Suppose  we  teach  our  boys  and  girls  that  a 
thought  is  not  a  dangerous  beast  prowling  in  a 
dark  thicket.  Suppose  we  encourage  the  feat,  the 
hard  hazard,  of  creative  thinking — the  one  high 
adventure  of  life. 


A  man's  life  is  made  by  the  hours  when  great 
ideas  lay  hold  upon  him  and  except  by  way  of 
living  persons  there  is  no  channel  down  which 
great  ideas  come  oftener  into  human  lives  than 
by  way  of  books. 

HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 
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The  Leominster  Junior 
Players 

BY  JOHN  JOYCE 
President 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1926,  a  group  of  dramati- 
cally inclined  young  people  of  high  school  age 
banded  themselves  together  as  the  Junior  Commu- 
nity Players  of  Leominster.  The  organization, 
sponsored  by  Leominster  Community  Service, 
seeks  to  inspire  an  interest  in  the  drama  and  to 
present  to  its  members  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  individual  talents  in  various  phases 
of  production. 

The  success  of  the  organization  is  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Mary  Tully,  of  the  local 
high  school  faculty,  and  of  Miss  Carolyn  Hanni- 
gan,  the  executive  secretary  of  Community  Serv- 
ice. The  former  has  worked  untiringly  to  start 
and  further  the  group,  while  the  latter  has  made 
possible  the  enjoyment  of  many  things  which 
the  organization  would  not  otherwise  have. 

The  roster  lists  over  one  hundred  names.  It 
is  surprising  to  note  that  over  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  these  have  signified  their  preferences  for 
scene  painting,  costuming  and  stage  work  rather 
than  the  acting  itself.  The  members  work  on 
the  committees  on  which  they  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  serve,  and  each  committee  has  a  chair- 
man. This  gives  everybody  something  definite 
to  do  and  facilitates  production.  Among  the  many 
groups  at  work  are  the  design  and  scenery  group, 
the  "stage"  crew,  the  costumers,  the  music  depart- 
ment, the  dance  and  pantomime  directors,  the 
"house"  and  ushering  staff,  the  make-up  com- 
mittee and  the  executive  board. 

The  meetings  of  the  entire  group  are  held  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month.  A  play,  concert  or 
lecture  on  the  drama  is  presented,  there  is  a  ses- 
sion for  open  discussion,  and  the  evening  con- 
cludes with  a  social  and  refreshments.  The  mu- 
sic department  may  have  charge  of  one  meeting, 
the  costume  department  of  another  or  the  dance 
committee  may  furnish  the  evening's  program. 
In  this  way  one  department  has  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  its  skill  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
and  there  is  much  pleasant  competition  coupled 
with  the  desire  to  reach  perfection. 

The  first  production  of  Finnegan's  Flats  and 
Cold  Cash  was  presented  privately  (as  most  of 
the  productions  are)  before  both  the  Junior 


Players  and  the  Senior  Group  and  then  publicly 
in  the  assembly  hall  of  a  local  church.  These 
plays  were  largely  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment 
and  besides  making  their  initial  bow  to  the  pub- 
lic the  players  received  their  first  taste  of  actual 
production  work  and  gained  much  experience 
thereby.  Cold  Cash  was  repeated  no  less  than  five 
times  at  various  places  throughout  the  city. 

During  the  holiday  season  the  group  appeared 
for  a  second  time,  not  in  the  footlights'  glare,  but 
in  carol  singing  service  at  the  community  Christ- 
mas tree. 

In  February  an  original  play-writing  contest 
open  to  members  was  launched,  and  the  spring 
production  was  planned.  The  production  was 
the  climax  of  the  players'  efforts  for  this  season, 
consisting  of  four  one-act  plays  staged  in  the 
high  school  auditorium  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 
The  plays  were  The  Turtle  Dove,  Sauce  for 
the  Goslings,  Young  America  and  Nevertheless. 
The  evening's  program  was  well-balanced  (as  one 
can  readily  see)  with  novelty,  comedy,  drama  and 
fantasy  all  on  one  bill. 

At  all  times  the  Juniors  have  the  Senior,  or 
adult  group  for  counsellors  and  guides  as  well  as 
an  ideal.  The  older  group  is  probably  the  best- 
known  Little  Theatre  group  in  Massachusetts, 
having  won  the  Baker  trophy  in  Boston  last 
year.  They  are  extremely  interested  in  the  Ju- 
niors, who  will  some  day  take  their  places,  and 
they  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  them.  The 
Juniors,  in  turn,  are  going  to  labor  diligently  to 
make  that  future  a  brilliant  one  and  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  fame  of  their  elders  by  gathering 
their  knowledge  in  their  present  training  school. 


Playground  Department  Complimented  on 
Efficiency. — The  Playground  Department  of 
Oakland,  California,  was  paid  a  high  compliment 
when  Mayor  Davie  congratulated  the  department 
on  its  efficiency  and  economy.  "The  Department 
carried  on  its  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens 
and  children  of  Oakland  with  enthusiasm  and  effi- 
ciency and  at  the  same  time  held  a  true  regard  for 
the  taxpayers'  money.  It  ended  the  year  with 
many  improvements  added  to  its  municipal  camps 
in  the  mountains  and  many  in  the  city.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  necessarily  costly,  such  as  paving 
of  tennis  courts,  the  opening  of  new  playgrounds, 
new  facilities  at  Lake  Merritt,  new  fencing  about 
older  playgrounds  and  community  houses,  and 
new  development  at  the  Municipal  Golf  Links. 
All  this  cost  money,  but  the  cost  was  returned  in 
the  enjoyment  and  health  of  our  people." 


Make-Up  Suggestions  for  the  Little 

Theatre  * 


By  JACK  STUART  KNAPP 
Drama  Organiser,  P.  R.  A.  A. 


The  actor  who  perfectly  achieves  the  outward 
semblance  of  his  character  has  half  of  his  battle 
won.  I  have  often  seen  a  boy  of  twenty,  looking 
just  that  age,  try  to  play  a  man  of  60,  not  realiz- 
ing that  he  is  working  against  a  handicap  which 
the  most  skilled  actor  could  not  overcome.  The 
appeal  to  an  audience  through  the  eye  is  fully  as 
strong  as  that  through  the  ear.  Makeup  is  so  im- 
portant and  so  fascinating  that  it  is  a  shame  to 
neglect  or  abuse  it.  A  little  practice  and  com- 
mon-sense experimentation  will  help  any  actor 
to  become  proficient  in  this  art. 

"The  human  face  is  the  masterpiece  of  God." 
Let  the  actor  remember  that,  and  keep  his  make- 
up always  natural.  One  of  the  greatest  theatrical 
crimes  is  a  makeup  that  looks  like  makeup.  If 
your  wrinkles  appear  as  painted  lines,  if  your  wig 
looks  like  a  wig,  if  your  eyes  are  unmistakably 
"touched  up",  then  your. makeup  is  a  poor  one. 
Hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 

Practice  and  apply  your  makeup  under  the 
same  lighting  as  will  be  used  on  the  stage.  While 
making  up  before  a  mirror  perhaps  two  feet  in 
front  of  the  face,  bear  in  mind  that  the  nearest 
part  of  the  audience  is  going  to  see  you  from  a 
distance  of  at  least  10  feet  and  strengthen  your 
makeup  accordingly. 

The  face,  neck,  ears,  hands,  all  visible  parts  of 
the  body  must  be  made  up.  Nothing  looks  more 
amateurish  than  an  actor  with  a  "mask"  painted 
on  his  face,  but  with  his  neck  and  ears  untouched. 

Every  player  should  begin  to  apply  his  makeup 
— no  matter  how  simple  it  is — at  least  half  an 
hour  before  the  curtain  goes  up.  If  the  makeup 
is  a  "character"  and  complicated,  an  hour  is  none 
too  much  time  to  allow.  It  is  always  well  to  ap- 
ply makeup  before  donning  the  upper  part  of  the 
costume,  to  prevent  last-minute  mishaps. 

Makeup  is  harmless  if  properly  applied  and 
removed.  Gold  cream  is  applied  as  a  foundation, 
then  wiped  away.  After  the  performance,  gently 
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massage  with  cold  cream,  wipe  away  all  the  grease 
paint  and  wash  with  warm  water  and  soap. 

The  shade  of  grease  paint  used  for  the  base, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  character  to  be  por- 
trayed. This  is  applied  smoothly  and  evenly  all 
over  the  face,  ears  and  neck.  If  too  much  is  ap- 
plied, the  makeup  will  appear  muddied;  if  too 
little,  it  will  appear  patchy.  A  little  experimen- 
tation will  show  the  correct  amount. 

The  wet  rouge  commonly  used  on  the  cheeks 
of  both  young  men  and  women  characters,  is  all 
right  for  the  latter.  But  for  the  men,  except 
"dude"  types,  a  deeper  shade  of  grease  paint  than 
that  used  for  the  base  gives  a  more  natural  ef- 
fect. In  applying  rouge  to  men,  remember  the 
color  extends  well  up  into  the  temples  and  down 
along  the  jawbone  into  the  neck.  The  closer  to 
the  eyes  the  rouge  is  applied,  the  younger  the 
character  will  appear.  All  rouge  should  be  care- 
fully blended  along  the  edges. 

Character  makeup  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
application  of  light  and  shade.  Shadows  or  hol- 
lows about  the  eyes,  in  the  temples  and  cheeks, 
may  be  painted  with  grease  paint  in  gray,  light 
brown  or  a  darker  shade  than  that  used  for  the 
base.  The  cheekbones,  nose,  chin  and  forehead 
may  be  made  to  appear  more  prominent  by  paint- 
ing "highlights"  on  them.  This  device  will  also 
make  cheeks  look  plumper.  "Highlighting"  is 
done  with  a  white,  or  a  lighter  shade  of  grease 
paint  than  the  base.  By  the  correct  use  of  light 
and  shade  a  stout  face  can  be  made  to  appear  thin, 
and  vice  versa. 

Wrinkles  and  lines  show  character  more  than 
any  other  physical  feature.  If  they  are  not  to 
look  like  painted  lines  they  must  be  carefully 
"highlighted"  and  blended.  The  "shade"  is  the 
wrinkle  itself,  the  depression  in  the  skin.  The 
"light"  is  the  elevation  or  fold  of  flesh  above  the 
wrinkle.  Both  have  to  be  considered.  First  the 
"shade"  or  depression  is  sketched  in  with  an 
orange  stick  or  the  rounded  end  of  a  toothpick, 
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using  gray,  light  brown  or  deep  crimson,  accord- 
ing to  the  complexion  of  the  character.  This 
line  is  carefully  blended  with  the  ringers.  Then 
a  "highlight"  or  fold  of  flesh  is  painted.  This  is 
a  1-ine  in  white,  yellow  or  a  light  shade  of  flesh,, 
immediately  above  the  previously  painted  wrin- 
kle, and  is  also  carefully  blended. 

Apply  plenty  of  powder,  but  use  a  lighter  shade 
than  the  base,  if  you  do  not  want  to  destroy  all 
your  highlights  and  shadows.  Brush  off  the  ex- 
cess powder. 

The  eyes  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  acting  and 
should  be  skillfully  made  up.  Darken  the  lashes 
with  a  mascara  preparation.  A  black  line  may 
be  extended  along  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye  to 
make  it  appear  larger.  A  dot  of  rouge  on  the  in- 
ner corner  brightens  the  eye.  For  old  characters, 
the  lashes  may  be  blocked  out  with  white  grease 
paint.  The  eyebrows  may  be  accented  with  dark 
or  black  grease  paint  for  young  characters,  and 
whitened  for  old  age. 

Lip  rouge  should  be  applied  with  discretion. 
As  a  rule,  the  lipe  are  rouged  only  in  the  center 
and  the  color  blended  toward  the  corners. 

Beards,  mustaches,  eyebrows  and  sideburns 
can  best  be  made  by  using  crepe  hair  and  spirit 
gum.  This  is  inexpensive  and  gets  wonderful 
results  if  properly  employed.  I  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  wigs  unless  the  group  has  money 
enough  to  get  excellent  ones.  The  best  policy  is 
to  use  one's  own  hair  whenever  possible.  Comb 
it  in  different  ways,  slick  it  down,  curl  it,  powder 
it — anything  you  please.  Aluminum  powder  is 
very  good  for  graying  the  hair,  giving  it  a  natural 
silver  sheen  that  is  attractive  and  not  harmful 
in  the  least. 

Every  little  theater  group  should  include  in 
its  library  a  handbook  on  makeup.  There  are 
several  excellent,  inexpensive  books  on  the  mar- 
ket. I  would  suggest  also  that  every  amateur  ac- 
tor who  takes  his  hobby  seriously,  study  a  make- 
up guide  and  experiment  on  several  types  of 
makeup.  The  time  and  trouble  will  be  well  re- 
paid in  a  new  interest,  and  in  the  greater  success 
on  the  stage  which  comes  through  the  confidence 
that  you  look  your  part. 


Folk  Games  of  the 
Kentucky  Mountains 


The  Little  Theatre,  like  invention,  has  been 
mothered  by  necessity — but  also  fathered,  per- 
haps, by  the  new  creative  zest  which  seems  to  be 
creeping  slowly  into  American  life,  the  zest  to 
conquer  our  materialism  by  the  aesthetic  employ- 
ment of  our  leisure  hours. 

WALTER  PRITCHARD  EATON 


BY 


JUNE  CLARK 

While  serving  as  director  of  the  playground  of 
Erie  School  in  Olive  Hill,  I  noticed  the  children 
at  noons  and  recess  periods  standing  in  a  circle 
singing  and  playing  games.  Sometimes  it  was 
"Scip  to  My  Loo,"  but  oftener  it  was  "Go  In  and 
Out  the  Window."  I  began  asking  about  these 
games.  The  mountain  girls,  I  was  told,  played 
them  at  home  at  their  parties.  They  were  excel- 
lent for  the  children  because  they  didn't  quarrel 
about  who  was  to  be  "it,"  and  the  boys  didn't  have 
the  opportunity  to  fight  as  only  Kentucky  boys 
can.  They  all  sang  shrilly  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  Even  "Drop  the  Handkerchief"  had  a 
song.  And  the  children  often  clapped  and  stamped 
to  keep  time. 

The  boys  knew  little  about  baseball  and  found 
Tads,  marbles  and  other  games  more  enjoyable. 
Sometimes  they  would  play  with  the  girls,  and 
they  liked  to  do  the  things  their  big  brothers  and 
sisters  did  at  the  parties.  Another  favorite  game 
was  "Church,"  which  they  would  play  with  much 
yelling  and  singing. 

I  found  that  by  going  out  on  Smooky,  a  creek 
near  town,  I  could  see  young  people  enjoying 
themselves  at  their  best.  Here  I  learned  the  words 
of  "Hunt  the  Buffalo,"  a  game  which  must  have 
been  played  at  "stations"  (early  settlements), 
when  the  pioneers  went  hunting.  These  party 
games  such  as  "Hunt  the  Buffalo"  keep  the  young 
people  out  of  mischief,  for  it  takes  a  level  head 
to  go  through  the  figures.  The  swinging,  the  main 
feature  of  the  game,  varies.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
mere  hooking  of  elbows,  then  again  the  boys  will 
catch  the  girls  by  the  elbows  and  lift  them  from 
their  feet.  One  game,  "Please  or  Displease,"  an 
old  woman  told  me  she  played  before  the  civil 
war.  It  consists  chiefly  of  forfeits  such  as  "walk- 
ing the  lonesome  road." 

It  was  my  privilege  to  go  home  with  one  of  the 
girls  and  attend  a  "shindig,"  an  expression  which 
I  believe  comes  from  the  Indian  word  "Shand- 
kive,"  meaning  "get  together."  They  still  have 
barn  raising  in  the  hills.  The  saw  mill  boys  cele- 
brated with  a  square  dance,  an  old  fiddler  sawing 
(Concluded  on  page  326) 
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Playgrounds 


BY 


CHARLES  J.  STOREY 
Department  of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 


There  is  considerable  data  on  the  effect  of 
parks  on  land  values  in  their  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially of  Central  Park,  where  the  increase  has 
more  than  paid  for  the  land,  and  the  careful  study 
of  the  Essex  County  Park  Commission  on  the 
increase  of  land  values  around  one  of  their  large 
parks. 

There  has  not  been,  however,  any  statistical 
study,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  of  the  effect  of  small 
playgrounds  on  adjoining  property.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  estimates  and  opinions,  such  as 
the  one  by  Mr.  Harmon  published  by  the  Play- 
ground Association  in  1910.  A  good  many  of 
the  opinions  refer  to  both  small  parks  and  play- 
grounds without  making  any  distinction.  Here 
in  New  York  we  have  a  great  many  playgrounds, 
that  is,  spaces  wholly  designed  for  play,  and  hav- 
ing little  or  no  park-like  qualities.  Opinions  have 
been  expressed  that  such  playgrounds,  especially 
when  they  are  not  kept  in  good  shape,  but  allowed 
to  become  dusty  and  bare  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  land  surrounding  them 
rather  than  increase  it.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
noise  naturally  due  to  a  large  number  of  children 
gathered  in  a  small  space  also  tends  to  make  the 
houses  bordering  on  the  playground  less  desir- 
able than  those  in  streets  a  block  away.  These 
objections  are  real  in  many  cases.  About  a  year 
ago  a  delegation  of  citizens  from  the  Tompkins 
Square  neighborhood  waited  on  the  Park  Com- 
missioner demanding  that  the  playground  be 
taken  out — not  because  their  children  did  not  at- 
tend, but  because  of  the  great  clouds  of  dust 
that  were  raised  on  windy  days  because  of  the 
dry  weather  and  the  bad  surface  of  the  play- 
ground. This  action  certainly  indicated  an  un- 
pleasant state  of  affairs,  which  would  not  make 
the  houses  surrounding  the  playground  a  desir- 
able place  to  live  in. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether,  in  view  of  all 
these  facts  and  opinions,  a  playground  increases 
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or  decreases  the  value  of  the  land  directly  sur- 
rounding it,  seven  playgrounds  in  Manhattan  and 
two  in  Brooklyn  have  been  carefully  studied.  The 
investigation  has  been  only  of  the  land  values 
around  these  playgrounds,  comparing  the  values 
two  or  more  years  before  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  with  those  values  in  1926.  Figures  from 
the  land  value  maps  and  tax  reports  were  used. 
It  is  not  possible  to  get  comparable  figures  earlier 
than  the  year  1904.  This  restricted  the  survey 
to  playgrounds  acquired  or  opened  after  that 
date. 

The  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  assessed  value 
of  the  land  directly  bordering  on  the  playground 
was  first  compared  to  the  increase  on  streets  one, 
two  or  three  blocks  away.  (Table  I)  The  rate 
of  increase  shows  some  wide  variations.  In  only 
two  cases  has  the  bordering  land  increased  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  adjacent  land.  In  four 
playgrounds  the  rate  of  increase  is  practically  the 
same.  In  three  cases  the  rate  of  increase  is  less 
on  streets  bordering  on  the  playgrounds  than  on 
adjacent  streets. 

These  last  three  playgrounds  are  in  districts 
which  are  partly  business  or  industrial.  They 
are  the  only  playgrounds  studied  which  are  zoned 
with  unrestricted  districts  around  them.  This 
condition  of  business  and  industrial  blocks  bor- 
dering on  a  playground  will  be  described  later  as 
it  seems  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  land 
values. 

A  further  comparison  of  the  rate  of  increase 
was  made  by  comparing  the  per  cent,  of  increase 
of  Sections  and  of  the  entire  Borough  to  the  in- 
crease around  playgrounds.  The  Sections  are 
large  areas  (eight  in  Manhattan)  for  which  total 
assessed  valuations  are  given  yearly.  In  only  two 
instances  is  the  increase  around  the  playground 
less  than  the  Section  increases,  and  in  no  case  less 
than  the  Borough  increase. 

In  order  to  observe  what  happened  to  the  land 
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values  at  the  time  the  playground  was  acquired 
by  the  City,  the  average  front  foot  values  of  bor- 
dering lots  was  tabulated  by  years  from  two  years 
before  acquisition  by  the  City  to  the  year  1926. 
It  is  seen  that  in  no  case  was  there  a  decrease  of 
value,  and  in  almost  every  instance  a  decided  in- 
crease at  the  time  of  acquisition  or  immediately 
after.  There  was  a  steady  average  rise,  com- 
parable to  the  average  rise  in  values  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  of  the  Borough.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  acquisition  or  opening  of  these  play- 
grounds had  no  detrimental  effect  on  the  land 
values  around  them,  but  rather,  as  shown  in  many 
cases,  an  immediate  upward  effect. 

There  are,  however,  causes  which  tend  to  re- 
strict the  full  effect  of  the  playground  on  sur- 
rounding land  values.  For  example,  it  is  evident 
that  a  playground  raises  the  surrounding  land 
values  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  area 
occupied  by  dwellings.  There  is  a  smaller  rate 
of  increase  around  the  West  59th  Street,  Chelsea 
and  St.  Gabriels  playgrounds — partly  due  to  their 
situation  in  business  and  industrial  neighbor- 
hoods. 

There  are  indications  that  small  playgrounds, 
such  as  West  59th  Street,  of  half  an  acre,  when 
in  a  wholly  business  and  residential  neighborhood, 
have  very  little  effect  on  the  surrounding  land 
values.  The  great  increase  of  land  values  at  59th 
Street  are  a  reflection  of  uptown  movement  of 
business  toward  Columbus  Circle.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  effect  of  the  playground  on  neighbor- 
hood land  values  is  completely  overshadowed  by 
the  potential  worth  of  the  adjacent  land  for  busi- 
ness or  industry. 

It  certainly  seems  that  the  entering  of  business 
into  a  block  changes  the  value  of  the  block  no 
matter  whether  it  is  by  a  playground  or  away 
from  it.  Very  few  of  our  playgrounds  are  far 
away  from  streets  on  which  the  value  of  the  land 
has  increased  primarily  because  of  its  adaptability 
to  business  or  industry.  For  example,  St. 
Gabriels  playground  is  a  well  planted  area  of 
about  three  acres,  but  the  land  bordering  it  has 
not  increased  as  much  as  land  adjacent  to  stores 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  seems  to  be  because 
of  business  and  industry  coming  into  First  Ave- 
nue and  along  the  East  River  above  and  below 
the  park.  Three  sides  of  the  playground  are 
zoned  for  business  and  one  side  for  unrestricted 
use.  The  pleasant  playground  could  not  prevent 
the  introduction  of  industry  into  the  neighbor- 
hood or  keep  the  value  of  residental  blocks 


around  high  enough  to  make  them  more  desirable 
as  dwelling  places. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  a  well  kept 
playground  in  a  wholly  residential  neighborhood 
increases  the  value  of  the  property  around  it.  An 
outstanding  example  is  in  the  Brownsville  section 
in  Brooklyn.  Here  values  in  15  years  have  risen 
175  per  cent  on  land  directly  bordering  the  Betsy 
Head  playground,  while  values  on  streets  one  to 
three  blocks  away  have  increased  only  118  per 
cent.  There  is  no  business  of  any  account  on 
these  blocks,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  is  of  a 
residential  character.  This  playground  is  also  of 
sufficient  size,  over  ten  acres,  to  have  more  effect 
on  the  land  values  than  some  of  the  other  play- 
grounds studied,  some  of  which  are  less  than  an 
acre  in  area.  The  Betsy  Head  Playground  is  of 
sufficient  size  to  give  light  and  air  and  a  park- 
like  quality  to  the  space  which  is  a  desirable  con- 
sideration for  those  living  nearby.  This  play- 
ground has  certain  landscaping  and  arrangement 
which  makes  it  an  attractive  place  to  live  by. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gravesend  Playground,  al- 
though over  six  acres  in  size,  has  had  scarcely 
any  greater  increase  in  land  values  bordering  on 
the  playground  over  those  of  the  adjacent  land  in 
the  last  eleven  years.  This  is  also  a  residential 
neighborhood,  but  the  playground  has  been  de- 
veloped only  in  the  last  two  years,  and  half  of  the 
land  is  still  unsightly  and  barren. 

As  the  zoning  maps  reflect  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  have 
compared  the  zoning  around  the  playgrounds 
with  the  average  increase  of  both  the  bordering 
and  the  adjacent  blocks.  This  brings  to  light  the 
fact  that  all  those  playgrounds  with  two  or  more 
sides  zoned  for  residential  purposes  have  by  far 
the  greatest  percentage  of  increase.  This  helps 
to  show  that  in  residential  neighborhoods  a  play- 
ground does  increase  the  value  of  surrounding 
property,  and  at  a  greater  rate  than  in  neighbor- 
hoods around  playgrounds  where  business  and  in- 
dustry are  present. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  landscaping 
or  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  and  about  a 
playground  makes  it  a  more  desirable  neighbor- 
hood asset  and  so  increases  the  land  values 
around  it.  It  thus  becomes  valuable  to  people 
who  may  not  have  children,  but  who  appreciate 
the  open  space  and  green  trees. 

In  conclusion,  the  study  of  these  nine  play- 
grounds shows  that: 

(a)   There  have  been  no  decreases  in  land  val- 
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ues  on  the  blocks  bordering  the  playgrounds  after 
the  acquisition  of  the  playgrounds,  but  rather  a 
steady  increase  has  taken  place. 

(b)  Small  plots  used  as  playgrounds  when  sur- 
rounded by  business  and  industry  appear  to  have 
little  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  surrounding 
values. 

(c)  Large  plots  well  cared  for,  such  as  Betsy 
Head  Playground,  when  in  a  wholly  residential 
district  increase  the  values  of  the  bordering  prop- 
erty in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  parks  do. 

(d)  Where  playgrounds  are  now  in  the  midst 
of    mixed    residential,    business    and    industrial 
blocks,  as  Chelsea  and  St.  Gabriel's,  there  is  not 
the  same  rate  of  increase  in  land  values  on  bor- 
dering streets  as   on   streets  adjacent.     This   is 
probably  because  the  increased  commercial   use 
of  the  land  tends  to  overshadow  any  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  playground  by  the  residents. 

(e)  Where  the  neighborhood  is   wholly   resi- 
dential in  character  the  average  increase  of  land 
values  around  the  playground  has  been  far  greater 
than  in  other  districts  where  business  or  industry 
are  present. 

(f)  When  business  and  industry  extend  into 
blocks  bordering  on  or  adjacent  to  a  playground, 
the  benefits  of  the  playground  to  the  neighbor- 
hood as  reflected  in  the  land  values  are  very  much 
decreased. 

(g)  In  order  to  obtain  the  full  and  continued 
benefits    from   playgrounds,   as    from   parks,    all 
sides  of  them  should  be  zoned  for  residential  pur- 
poses only. 

TABLE  I 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  LAND  VALUES 
1904  TO  1926 
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Chelsea    3.10 

31 

W.  59th  St.  .      0.58 

68 

St.  Gabriel's  . 

2.92 

27 

Yorkville    .  .  . 

0.85 

51 

St.    Catherine. 

1.38 

47 

John  Jay  

3.90 

103 

Carmansville. 

0.14 

92 

a  Betsy  Head  . 

10.50 

175 

b  Gravesend   . 
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a     Increase,  1911  to 
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27 
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Folk  Games 

(Continued  from  page  323) 

off  tunes  with  his  eyes  shut.     First  an  old  man 

came  out  barefoot  and  showed  us  how  to  dance 

"Hunt  the  Buffalo." 

Hunt  the  Buffalo 

"If  some  kind  miss,  will  present  me  to  her  hand 

Then  I'll  meet  her  at  the  station  in  a  foreign  land. 

Oh  the  Hawk  shot  the  buzzard  and  the  buzzard 

shot  the  crow 
And  I'll  meet  her  at  the  station  and  we'll  shoot  the 

buffalo." 

In  playing  this,  players  form  in  a  single  circle, 
boy  and  girl  alternating.  They  take  eight  steps 
to  left,  drop  hands  and  do  the  grand  right  and 
left,  back  to  the  original  partner  swinging  each 
girl  in  turn. 
Old  Bald  Eagle 

"Old  bald  eagle  sailing  around,  day  I  am  gone 
Old  bald  eagle  sailing  around,  day  I  am  gone 
First  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  day  I  am  gone." 
Participants,  any  number,  form  in  straight  line, 
girls  on  the  left ;  boys  on  the  right.  The  first  girl 
stands  still,  while  her  partner  circles  around  her 
with  a  peculiar  shuffle  step.  All  sing  and  stamp  to 
keep  time.  At  the  words,  "first  to  the  right,"  the 
boy  swings  the  girl.  She  then  swings  the  first 
boy  on  the  right  and  he,  the  first  girl  on  the  left. 
At  the  words,  "old  bald  eagle,"  the  head  couple 
swings  again  in  the  center,  then  goes  to  the  third 
couple  and  swings  again.  This  continues  until 
the  head  couple  is  at  the  foot.  The  second  couple 
becomes  head  and  goes  down  the  line.  This  con- 
tinues until  the  first  couple  is  again  at  the  head. 

TABLE  II 

COMPARISON  OF  ZONING  AROUND  AND  PER  CENT  OF  IN- 
CREASE IN  BOTH  BORDERING  AND  ADJACENT  LAND 
VALUES 


ZONING 

No.   of  sides  zoned  for: 


Chelsea 

West  59th  St. 
St.  Gabriel's. 
Yorkville  . . . 
St.  Catherine 
John  Jay  ... 
Carmansville 
Betsy  Head. . 
Gravesend 


Res. 


Bus. 

3 

'3 

4 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Unrestricted 

1 

4 
1 


Per  Cent,  of 

Increase 
1904  to  1926 

45 
74 
32 

44 

54 

100 

93 

al08 
b94 


_     Increase,  1911  to  1926 
b     Increase.   1915  to  1926 
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The  Educational 

Appendix  —  Shall  We 

Operate  ? 

BY  NELSON  C.  SMITH 

Supervising  Principal  of  Schools,  Leonia,  New 
Jersey 

Education  has  an  appendix — a  useful  one.  It 
functions  as  promoter  of  the  cultural  and  prac- 
tical— art,  music,  dramatics,  domestic  science,  vo- 
cational training,  physical  development.  There 
are  those  who  do  not  think  this  organ  useful. 
Frequent  is  the  lament  for  the  "good  old  days" 
of  better  spellers  and  better  figurers,  in  spite  of 
proof  to  the  contrary. 

Without  the  appendix  we  work  for  memori- 
zation and  drill,  the  "Three  R's" ;  with  the  appen- 
dix, in  addition  to  these,  we  work  for  modification 
of  conduct — to  develop  higher  moral  character, 
better  health,  greater  civic  consciousness,  closer 
home  relationship,  greater  vocational  efficiency 
and  more  wholesome  use  of  leisure. 

How  has  this  organ  of  education  functioned — 
what  is  its  value  based  on  two  separate  tests? 

For  Service 

Take  the  service  test:  Keeping  in  mind  our 
twentieth  century  environment,  with  its  increased 
leisure,  shall  we  remove  the  recreational  and 
group  interest  activities — the  gymnasium,  the 
playground,  the  chorus,  the  orchestra  and  the 
band  ?  Keeping  in  mind  the  spending  orgy,  shall 
we  eliminate  the  teaching  of  thrift?  Keeping  in 
mind  the  artificial  living,  shall  we  eliminate  good 
health  instruction  and  medical  supervision? 
Keeping  in  mind  the  tremendous  waste  and  loss 
of  life  by  accident  or  fire,  shall  we  eliminate 
"Safety  First"  inculcation  ?  Keeping  in  mind  the 
need  for  self-expression,  shall  we  eliminate  art, 
music  and  dramatics?  Keeping  in  mind  competi- 
tive business  and  industry,  shall  we  eliminate  pre- 
vocational  training?  Keeping  in  mind  the  prev- 
alence of  citizenship  indifference,  shall. we  elim- 
inate the  teaching  of  civic  responsibility? 

Interest  Test 

Take  the  Interest  test:  There  is  14%  of  the 
total  school  enrollment  in  high  school  today  as 


against  1.1%  forty  years  ago.  There  are  82.8% 
of  the  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  in 
school  today  as  against  65%  forty  years  ago. 
Over  a  similar  period  the  length  of  the  school 
term  has  increased  30%.  The  average  number 
of  days  attended  by  each  child,  ages  5  to  17,  has 
increased  over  100%. 

Our  schools  have  moved  forward  and  kept  pace 
with  general  progress.  Shall  we  remove  the 
appendix  which  thus  has  produced  the  tremen- 
dous holding  power  of  the  schools?  The  clock 
of  educational  progress  is  set  back  a  generation 
when  short-sighted  civic  bodies  set  out  to  rob 
education  of  its  finer  side.  This  process  under- 
mines and  emaciates  it.  It  brings  education  back 
to  its  bare  skeleton,  to  its  kindergarten  days. 

Operation  on  the  appendices  of  education — 
the  removal  of  those  factors  in  cultural  and  prac- 
tical development — on  the  pretext  of  retrench- 
ment in  public  support  means  physical,  social  and 
mental  retardation  in  the  community  that  per- 
forms the  operation. 


Fort  Worth  Recreation 
Building 

Before  an  audience  of  a  thousand  people  the 
new  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Recreation  Building  was 
opened  on  June  15th  with  a  musical  program.  It 
was  the  realization  of  a  five  year  dream  of  the 
recreation  officials  and  enthusiasm  ran  high. 

The  cost  of  the  building  exclusive  of  the  site 
was  $63,000 — a  sum  made  possible  by  a  bond 
issue.  Facilities  have  been  provided  in  the  build- 
ing for  boys,  girls,  and  adults.  As  the  visitor 
enters  the  building  the  main  offices  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  left.  To  the  left  also  are  the  boys'  quar- 
ters with  four  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  showers 
and  lavatories.  The  children's  playroom  is  located 
on  the  right  of  the  main  entrance.  Here  in  a  room 
45  feet  by  25  feet  have  been  installed  all  kinds 
of  equipment.  The  girls'  quarters  are  opposite  the 
boys'  rooms  on  the  right  and  their  equipment  is 
comparable  with  that  found  in  the  boys'  quarters. 

The  combination  auditorium  and  gymnasium 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  three  thousand  people 
has  three  entrances.  Within  a  few  moments  notice 
the  space  may  be  converted  from  an  auditorium  to 
a  gymnasium  with  capacity  for  two  ball  courts. 
The  gymnasium  floor  is  112  feet  by  70  feet. 


September,  tne  ninth  month  hath  30  days 
1927  The  Hunting  or  Harvest  Moon  1927 

A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 
Experience  is  the  mistress  of  fools. 

— Old  Proverbs 

1  Th       Anna  Botsford  Comstock,   b.   Send  a  nature  exhibit  to  the  county  fair. 

1854.     HANDBOOK    OF    NA-  Secure  a  copy  of  your  State  game  laws. 
TURK-STUDY. 

2  F         Look    for    Venus.      Evening  Gather  weed  seeds  for  winter  bird  feeding. 

Star  until  September  10. 

3  Sa        Game   preserves   help   in    the  Salvia  has  a  unique  contrivance  for  throwing  pollen  onto  in- 

conservation     of     our    fur       sects. 
bearing  animals. 

4  Su       Why  is  Jewel-weed  called  Im-  Gather  "haws"  for  jam. 

patiens? 

5  M        LABOR  DAY.    Sun  rises  5.26;  Many  people  are  enjoying  autumn  sunsets. 

sets  6.31. 

6  Tu       William  B.  Greeley,  b.  1879.     Poison  ivy  and  sumach  have  beautiful   fall  colors  and  white 

berries. 

7  W        The  gypsy  moth  destroys  hun-  The  larvae  of  the  blacks  wallow  tail  may  be  found  on  carrot 

dreds   of  acres   of  forests.       leaves. 

8  Th  It  zvas  introduced  into  Med-  Use  good  tramping  shoes.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  183.) 

ford,  Mass.,  in  1869. 

9  F         Elliot   Coues,   b.   1842.     KEY   Prepare  a  fall  wild-flower  show  for  the  public  library.     Use 

TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS       common  names. 

10  Sa        Venus  will  be  Morning  Star.     Organize  fall  nature  clubs. 

11  Su       Conserve  the  natural  scenery  It  is  a  criminal  offense  to  trespass  on  posted  land. 

of  your    community.     Full 
moon. 

12  M        Moon  rises  7.29.  Select  good  seed  for  next  year. 

13  Tu       STAR      SPANGLED      BANNER  Publicity  on  weed  prevention. 

written    by    Francis    Scott  Look  out  for  forest  fires  until  snow-time. 
Key,  1814. 

14  W       Holy-Rood  Day.  The  boys  of  Eton  had  the  custom  of  going  a-nutting  on  Holy- 

Milkweed  juice  may  be  made  Rood  Day.    Before  going  they  wrote  verses  on  the  fruitful- 

into  rubber   by  rolling   be-  ness  of  autumn  and  the  cold  of  winter. 
tween  the  fingers. 

15  Th       James    Fenimore    Cooper,    b.  Grow  mushrooms.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  204.) 

1789.    LEATHER  STOCKING. 

16  F         In    1878    there    were    12,000  Tiger  beetles  fly  up  in  front,  on  sunny  roads,  and  land  facing 

deaths  in  the  U.  S.  A.  due       you. 
to  yellow  fever  germs  car- 

17  Sa  ried  by  the  mosquito.    It  is  Learn  a  few  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms. 

a   community   obligation   to 
prevent  mosquito  breeding. 

18  Su       Prickly  Lettuce  is  a  compass  Trip  to  see  how  flowers  change  to  fruit. 

plant. 

19  M       Sun  rises  5.42;  sets  6.03.  Go  graping.    Make  grape  jelly. 
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24  Sa 


25  Su 

26  M 

27  Tu 

28  W 

29  Th 

30  F 


Jupiter  best  seen  as  Evening 
Star  up  to  September  30. 

Poison  ivy  is  a  menace  to 
many  hikers.  It  should  be 
eradicated  along  roads  and 
trails. 

Autumn  begins  in  Northern 
Hemisphere;  Spring  in 
Southern. 

The  Alaska  Seal  herd  in  1924 
numbered  697,158  and  17,- 
219  were  killed  for  their 
skins. 

Sun  rises  5.50 ;  sets  5.53. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  estab- 
lished 1890. 

Hebrew  New  Year. 

Have  you  solved  the  bill  board 
and  smoke  nuisance? 

What  are  the  nature  assets  for 
your  community ? 

Sun  rises  5.56;  sets  5.44. 


Take  care  of  your  roses.     (Farmers'  Bulletin  750.) 


The  Federal  law  for  migratory  game  birds  prevents  selling 
night  shooting,  and  hunting  from  a  power  or  sailboat. 

Publicity  campaign  on  yeasts  and  molds. 
Look  for  closed  gentian  in  bloom. 

Cedar  apples  produce  spores  that  infect  apple  trees.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  the  eradication 
of  the  barberry  because  it  is  a  host  to  one  stage  of  the  wheat 
rust. 

Good  chestnut  days. 

Establish  an  exchange  for  fall  flowers  which  are  being  taken 
up.  Start  geranium  and  coleus  cuttings  to  be  potted  later 
for  Christmas  gifts. 

Start  compost  heap  of  weeds,  fall  leaves,  etc. 

Write-up   to   show   how   to   protect   plants    from   fall    frosts. 

Mulching. 
Start  greenhouse  and  indoor  calendar. 


Nature's  Invitation 


DEPARTMENT   CONDUCTED   BY  WILLIAM   GOULD    VINAL 


Note:  Readers  of  the  Nature  Page 
(which  is  getting  to  be  pages)  will  remem- 
ber an  article  on  the  Nature  Trail  for  the 
October  PLAYGROUND.  So  much  inter- 
est is  being  shown  in  this  respect  and  there 
are  so  many  indications  of  this  being  THE 
THING  in  the  various  styles  of  fall 
nature  openings,  we  asked  Dr.  Bumpus  for 
permission  to  reprint  his  Relations  of  Mu- 
seums to  the  Out-of-Doors.  Amongst 
other  places  this  article  has  appeared  in  a 
lively  little  nature  publication  called  Hob- 
bies which  is  published  by  the  Buffalo 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences  at  $1.00  per 
year.  We  suspect  that  most  of  you  have 
not  seen  this  article  and  take  pleasure  in 
making  it  available  for  your  use.  Dr. 
Bumpus  is  a  live  wire  amongst  museums 
and  other  circles.  As  they  now  say  after 
broadcasting,  if  you  want  more  from  him 
let  us  know. — The  Nature  Editor. 


Relations  of  Museums 
to  the  Out-of-Doors 

BY 
HERMON  C.  BUMPUS 

Chairman  Executive   Committee,   Outdoor  Edu- 
cation    (formerly    Education    in    National 
Parks),  American  Museum  Association 

We  need  not  waste  time  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
assign  priority  to  the  inventor  of  the  Outdoor 
Museum.  The  familiar  pictures  of  Adam  and 
Eve  are  ample  evidence  that  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  the  first  "outdoorization  project,"  and  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  as  well  as  recreation,  is 
alleged  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  first 
visitors  thereto, — strangely  like  the  recently  an- 
nounced primary  purposes  of  more  recently  cre- 
ated national  parks. 

It  may  not  be  a  waste  of  time,  however,  for  us 
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first  to  spend  a  few  moments  in  making  sure  of 
our  indoor  museum  problems,  in  defining  objec- 
tives and  in  testing  means  that  we  have  adopted 
for  reaching  these  objectives. 

We  are  educators  in  art,  in  science,  in  history 
and  industry,  and  at  least  to  some  extent  in  litera- 
ture. Unlike  members  of  the  ordinary  teaching 
staff,  we  are  without  prescribed  courses ;  we  can, 
so  to  speak,  take  up  and  develop  such  subjects  as 
we  choose,  we  can  present  them  as  we  choose, 
when  and  where  we  choose.  We  have  what  the 
teacher  would  call  latitude, — and  a  lot  of  it.  We 
enjoy  a  freedom  that  is  entirely  unknown  to  the 
pedagogue  or  to  the  preacher,  and  of  recent  years 
we  have  been  supplied  with  unexpected  material 
resources.  The  community  thinks  well  of  the 
service  that  museums  are  rendering.  Visitors  are 
registered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 
by  millions.  Public  funds  are  being  appropriated 
most  generously  and  private  gifts  and  bequests 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  rival  those  given  to  our 
richly  endowed  colleges  and  universities  are  at 
times  bestowed.  As  a  museum  man,  I  confess 
to  some  worry  when  I  think  of  the  tremendous 
responsibility  that  we  assume  in  accepting  these 
most  extraordinary  advantages.  For  what  we 
have  received,  we  must  return  a  volume  of  ser- 
vice which  those  competent  to  judge  can  hon- 
estly appraise  as  being  of  equivalent  value.  We 
must  plan  our  work — not  merely  with  the  idea 
of  displaying  our  resources,  but  so  that  those  re- 
siding in  our  communities  may  live  richer,  hap- 
pier and  better  lives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  this 
always  our  working  and  essential  objective?  Are 
we  not  inclined,  at  least  occasionally,  to  forget 
the  broader — yes,  the  higher — motive,  and  in- 
dulge in  some  personal  stunt  that  will  give  pub- 
licity to  our  own  small  activities  and  which,  after 
all,  is  rather  remote  from  our  declared  principles 
and  aims? 

As  men  and  women  of  science,  we  know  that 
some  people  are  born  with  a  rich  intellectual 
equipment.  Others,  many  more  in  number — a 
great  multitude — are  born  without  intellectual 
machinery  of  the  highest  order,  but  with  a  desire 
to  possess,  technically  "to  acquire,"  an  intellectual 
competence.  It  is  to  satisfy  this  desire,  a  desire 
that  often  asserts  itself  after  school  age  and  often 
lasts  throughout  life,  that  our  efforts  should  be 
directed.  In  short,  it  is  our  job  to  provide  joy 
for  our  neighbors  through  satisfying  a  prevalent 
and  a  legitimate  desire  on  their  part  to  know  more 
about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  The  way  in 


which  this  may  best  be  done,  the  material  that 
we  should  use,  just  where  we  may  operate  most 
efficiently :  these  are  the  problems  that  should  give 
us  real  concern. 

Within  the  history  of  this  organization,  our 
museums  of  science — largely  by  developing  the 
"habitat  group  idea"  to  its  wonderful  perfection 
— have  honestly  attempted  to  satisfy  this  desire 
of  the  public.  The  alleged  purpose  has  been  to 
give  the  urban  visitor  samples  of  what  he  might 
find,  were  he  permitted  to  wander  about  in  the 
extra-urban  out-of-doors.  At  the  best,  these 
habitat  groups  were  and  are,  clever — often  very 
clever,  imitations  of  Nature.  They  simulate — 
generally  in  an  exaggerated  way — various  bits  of 
geography.  I  may  be  challenged  if  I  say  that 
their  chief  value  is  inspirational  rather  than  edu- 
cational. Nevertheless  no  one  can  stand  in  front 
of  one  of  these  beautiful  displays  without  being 
inspired  with  the  desire  to  actually  see  the  thing 
in  Nature — to  actually  know  the  birds,  the  flow- 
ers, the  atmosphere,  the  whole  literally  "bloom- 
ing" landscape. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  knowing 
the  imitation  of  something  and  knowing  the  thing 
itself.  We  pride  ourselves  on  knowing,  on  being 
personally  acquainted  with  certain  individuals 
because  the  fact  of  actual  contacts  makes  an  im- 
pression— a  pressing  in,  a  dent — that  remains. 
We  value  these  meetings  with  their  contacts  much 
more  highly  than  we  value  the  reports  of  the 
meeting.  The  great  contributions  that  science 
has  made  to  the  colleges  consist  in  its  destruction 
of  at  least  some  of  the  subjective  lectures  and  the 
construction  of  the  objective  laboratories.  Of 
course,  we  can  not  always  come  in  contact  with 
originals,  and  for  certain  minds  good  imitations 
may  in  fact  be  more  instructive.  If  it's  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis,  my  quality  of  mind  leans  on  a 
translation;  but  if  it's  Nature,  give  me  the  real 
thing.  Why  am  I  always  prevented  from  really 
knowing  a  museum  mineral  by  having  plate  glass 
so  interposed  as  to  prevent  my  handling  it?  I 
like  contacts.  And  then  in  regard  to  labels — I 
am  not  interested  in  knowing  that  a  rock  is  gran- 
ite until  I  have  known  why  it  is  granite  and 
where  it  is  found  and  how  it  feels. 

The  unpredicted  arrival  of  the  automobile,  the 
unexpected  creation  of  innumerable  parks,  the 
interest  in  camping  and  in  photography  and  the 
general  hegira  into  the  country  have  created  an 
infinite  number  of  new  contacts  and  have  im- 
mensely enlarged  our  opportunities. 
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If  we  have  been  honest  in  our  assumption  that 
our  exhibits  have  been  prepared  for  general  in- 
struction rather  than  for  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
our  colleagues;  if  we  have  been  sincere  in  our 
claim  that  our  sole  aim  has  been  to  assist  the 
earnest  seeker  in  his  search  for  information  rather 
than  to  impress  him  with  our  facility  in  arrang- 
ing scientific  verbiage;  if  we  are  genuinely  de- 
sirous of  reaching  the  largest  numbers  in  the. 
most  efficient  way,  of  giving  the  greatest  amount 
of  joy,  of  giving  instruction  when  it  is  most  wel- 
come, of  imparting  the  kind  of  information  that 
is  most  desired  and  that  once  given  will  stay  put, 
— then  we  must  extend  our  museums  into  the 
out-of-doors  in  order  that  each  may  cover  its  en- 
tire allotment. 

The  extension  of  the  museum  into  the  field  is 
the  most  attractive,  the  most  promising  and  most 
profitable  undertaking  in  our  line  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. It  does  not  involve  any  considerable  ex- 
pense, it  justifies  itself  almost  immediately.  It 
reflects  credit  upon  the  operating  institution.  It 
advertises  itself.  It  is  a  proposition  that  is  ob- 
viously so  good  that  it  will  "sell." 

Time  is  slipping  away  while  we  fail  to  realize 
the  tremendous  interest  that  people  already  are 
taking  in  the  out-of-doors.  Some  of  the  best 
publications  on  our  news  stands  are  devoted  to 
natural  history,  scenery,  intelligent  gardening, 
field  activities  and  camping.  Athletics  has  left 
the  gymnasium  and  gone  afield.  A  publisher  re- 
cently told  me  that  anything  on  Nature  finds  a 
ready  market.  Tourist  agencies  are  playing  up 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  West  as  never  before. 
Advertisers,  the  most  successful  advertisers,  post 
our  highways  with  historical  information  and 
Nature  courses  are  among  the  most  popular  in 
school  and  college.  Popular  interest  is  keen' and 
desire  is  universal.  The  interest  and  the  desire 
are  most  acute  when  people  are  afield  and  near — 
literally  surrounded  by — the  material  that  can 
inform,  but  fails  to  inform  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agency,  akin  to  the  museum  label, 
that  will  bridge  the  narrow  gap  between  the  pat- 
ent fact  and  the  receptive  mind.  Of  the  millions 
of  motors  that  crowd  our  highways  on  a  week- 
end, few  there  are  that  do  not  contain  at  least  one 
person  desirous  of  knowing  something  about  the 
country  flowing  by. 

Am  I  wrong  when  I  say  that  practically  every 
father  and  mother  who  drives  out  of  a  city,  sin- 
cerely hopes  that  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  may  derive  real  profit — may  become  bet- 


ter informed — as  a  result  of  the  outing.  And 
what,  at  present,  does  the  roadside  provide  by 
way  of  information  that  is  not  actuated  by  com- 
mercialism? 

I  stop  my  motor  and  look  around.  The  picture 
is  a  view  into  a  vast  and  most  entrancing  museum. 
Behind  me  the  hills,  around  me  the  woods  and 
the  flowers,  before  me  the  ocean.  Why  the  nar- 
row strip  of  sand  and  shingle  ?  Why  is  the  vege- 
tation on  the  ocean  side  so  entirely  different  from 
that  on  the  adjoining  marshland  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  distant?  Why  is  the  shallow  water 
green  with  delicate  Ulva  while  strong,  deeprooted 
sedges  of  the  marsh  are  still  in  the  khaki  of  win- 
ter? Why  are  the  marshes  flat,  while  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  hilly  ?  What  made  the  hills  ? 
What  are  those  large  birds  that  look  like  ducks? 
Are  sheldrakes  always  so  abundant?  Why  are 
some  of  the  beaches  sandy  and  others  stony? 
Why  are  the  pebbles  of  different  colors?  Why 
are  the  cedars  yellowish  on  the  southerly  side? 
Is  a  pine  different  from  a  cedar?  How  many 
kinds  of  pine  are  there?  Did  the  Pilgrims  ever 
fish  in  that  river  ?  How  did  they  get  to  Boston  ? 
Were  there  paths  through  the  woods  ?  Who  made 
them  ?  What  makes  the  tides  ?  What  is  a  virgin 
forest  ? 

If  it  is  justifiable  laboriously  to  collect  and 
prepare  material,  to  house  it  under  glass,  to  print 
labels  and  pay  guards  in  order  to  render  it  edu- 
cationally worth  while  to  a  relatively  few,  why 
is  it  not  good  business  to  go  into  the  field  where 
Nature  is  doing  all  the  work  without  salary, 
where  glass  and  other  expensive  abominations 
are  unnecessary,  where  guards  are  superfluous, 
where  information  is  earnestly  desired  and  where 
multitudes  are  eager  to  learn. 

You  say  that  I  am  getting  perilously  near  Dr. 
Lutz's  Nature  Trail.  I  am  and  it  seems  good  to 
get  near  some  one  who  perceives  that  we  may 
have  a  God-made  as  well  as  a  man-made  mu- 
seum. 

At  one  of  our  earlier  meetings  it  was  stated 
that  we  should  not  end  our  museum  endeavors 
by  building  "larger  and  better"  habitat  groups, 
but  rather  we  should  exercise  ourselves  to  dis- 
cover even  better  ways  of  giving  popular  educa- 
tion. We  little  thought  that  within  a  few  years 
fully  twenty  million  of  people  would  enter  Na- 
ture's sanctuary  at  each  week-end.  There  is  cer- 
tainly an  awful  lot  of  label  writing  to  be  done. 
How  shall  it  begin? 
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Start  small  and  let  it  grow.     Here  are  a  few 
suggestions : 

Select  a  frequented  spot  in  a  public  park. 
(Museums  enjoy  privileges  in  public  parks  that 
are  not  vouchsafed  to  others.)  Invite  the  service 
of  a  Boy  Scout  or  a  Campfire  Girl.  Prepare  a 
small — a  very  small — exhibit  which  will  tell 
some  interesting  story  about  what  Nature  is  do- 
ing at  some  particular  time.  The  material  might 
be  arranged  for  a  bench,  a  table  or  an  easel,  or  it 
might  rest  on  a  ledge  or  a  terrace.  There  should 
be  a  control  label — a  notice  clearly  stating  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  and  who  you  are.  For  ex- 
ample : 

This  small  exhibition  has  been  placed  here 
by  the  Newport  Society  of  Natural  History 
(or  the  Newport  Society  of  Out-door  Edu- 
cation). 

It  is  desired  to  acquaint  the  visitor  with 
some    of    the    birds    that    are    now    passing    . 
through  Newport  on  their  way  from  their 
winter  homes  in  the  South  to  their  summer 
breeding  places.     The  maps  show  the  lines 
of  travel  or  migration.     Thousands  of  miles 
are  often  covered. 
Another 

The  curious  fiddle-head  structure,  about 
ten  feet  back  of  this  label,  will  unroll  in  a 
few  days  and  become  fern  leaves,  or 
"fronds."  Ferns  grow  vigorously  during  the 
summer  and  store  up  food  in  their  fleshy 
roots.  This  enables  them  to  quickly  send  up 
new  leaves  in  the  early  spring  and  thus  a 
longer  season  of  labor  is  obtained. 

Ferns  do  not  flower  and  fruit  like  most 
.  .  .  etc.  A  model  shows  .  .  .  etc. 

Ferns  have  been  on  the  earth  for  a  long 
time — much  longer  than  ordinary  trees  and 
plants.  The  slab  of  stone  in  front  of  this 
label,  clearly  showing  the  outlines  of  ferns, 
is  probably  ten  million  years  old  at  least. 

This  and  other  exhibits  in  the  park  have 
been  placed  here  by  the  Buffalo  Museum  of 
Science  in  cooperation  with  the  Buffalo 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Twelve  hundred  citizens  are  assisting. 
Such  path-side  exhibits  are,  of  course  tempor- 
ary and  changing  from  week  to  week,  but  therein 
is  a  factor  of  merit.  Although  only  two  ex- 
amples of  such  path-side  exhibits  are  given,  they 
may  serve  to  suggest  a  multitude. 

The    next    device    for   outdoor    instruction   is 
what  we  have  called  a  "shrine."    The  shrine  pro- 


vides for  the  telling  of  quite  a  story.  It  is  more 
permanent  in  character  and  may  give  shelter,  a 
resting  place,  to  a  few  hand  specimens  illustrating 
the  text.  Here  is  a  sample: 

Within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  Trailside 
Shrine  there  are  living  examples  of  five  dif- 
ferent evergreen  trees  or  conifers. 

1.  The  white  pine  with  its  long  bluish-green 
flexible  needles  in  groups  of  five,  smooth 
bark  and  banana-shaped  cones. 

2.  The  pitch  pine  with  stiff  needles  in  groups 
of    three,    rough    bark    and    pear-shaped 
cones. 

3.  The  savin  or  cedar   .    .    .  etc. 

4.  The  ground  juniper   .    .    .   etc. 

5.  The  hemlock. 

Samples  of  twigs,  cones,  etc.,  properly  la- 
beled, are  shown  in  the  compartments.  Sam- 
ples of  wood  are  also  shown. 

Looking  across  the  valley,  note  how  the 
white  pines  give  a  characteristic  color  to  the 
opposite  hillside — how  the  cedars  with  their 
dark  silhouettes  give  beauty  to  the  pictures 
of  the  middle  distance,  and  the  stocky  pitch 
pines  give  vigor  to  the  foreground.  The 
hemlock  is  generally  more  water-loving. 

This  Roadside  Shrine  was  given  to  the 
public  by  the  Continental  Lumber  Company 
and  is  maintained  by  the  Brookfield  Wild 
Life  Association. 

I  leave  for  your  imagination  the  educational 
possibilities  of  the  shrine,  be  it  pathside,  road- 
side or  trailside.  Do  not  think  of  it  as  of  value 
only  for  conveying  information  about  plants  and 
animals.  It  should  be  located  at  scenic  positions, 
and  thus  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
It  can  recite  the  story  of  local  history.  Hundreds 
of  thousands — yes  millions — motor  up  and  down 
the  Hudson  valley  without  any  comprehension  of 
the  sequence  or  significance  of  the  struggles  that 
took  place  there  before  the  establishment  of  our 
independence.  Think  of  the  literary  interest  that 
the  stories  of  Irving  and  Cooper  have  created. 
Remember  the  Hudson  School  of  Artists.  What 
a  wonderful  course  in  geology  could  be  written 
along  the  roadside  from  Hackensack  to  Niagara. 
Sometimes  I  have  felt  that  no  piece  of  univer- 
sity extension  could  be  undertaken  that  would 
give  more  satisfaction  and  would  elevate  a  com- 
munity more  promptly  or  more  effectively  than 
to  place  by  the  roadside,  markers  that  in  simple 
words  would  tell  the  stories — scientific,  historical, 
literary  and  economic — of  the  neighborhood. 
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Why  do  we  get  all  "het  up"  in  wordy  discussions 
like  that  of  the  Scopes  trial  when  Nature  is 
ready,  waiting  and  competent  to  do  it  all?  My 
recital  may  excite  nothing  but  the  argument  and 
scorn :  Nature's  arguments  are  pleasantly  put  and 
they  are  irrefutable. 

The  great  contribution — the  convincing  contri- 
bution— that  we  can  make  to  science  today  is  so 
to  explain  the  processes  of  Nature  that  the  aver- 
age man  will  begin  to  understand.  The  place  to 
do  it  is  out-of-doors. 

Am  I  wrong  when  I  predict  that  the  first  mu- 
seum that  undertakes  this  piece  of  extension 
work,  that  does  it  wisely  and  well  and  has  its 
name  attached,  will  not  fail  to  secure  members, 
will  excite  commendation  and  will  find  its  offi- 
cers welcome  before  any  legislative  or  appropri- 
ation-granting body  ? 

The  "trailside  museum"  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
shrine.  It  is  a  shelter,  architecturally  attractive 
and  placed  at  a  focus  of  interest,  and  it  should 
contain  collections,  charts,  photographs,  relief 
maps,  publications  and  other  material  which  will 
enable  the  visitor  the  better  to  understand  the 
good  things  of  the  locality.  It  may  or  it  may  not 
be  guarded.  It  may  or  may  not  have  locks  and 
shutters.  (I  am  developing  an  increasing  confi- 
dence in  those  who  worship  out-of-doors,  as  well 
as  under  cover.  Nature  is  a  great  moral  agency.) 

What  would  be  the  effect  if  each  science  museum 
should  maintain  at  least  one  trailside  museum? 
It  would  be  located  where  Nature  is  undisturbed. 
To  reach  it  would  mean  a  trip  of  at  least  a  mile 
or  two  across  fields,  up  a  stream,  or  through 
woods.  Arriving,  with  a  companion,  we  would 
find  the  books  we  enjoy,  data  that  would  enable 
us  to  identify  the  things  we  have  picked  up  along 
the  way,  topographic  maps  explaining  the  sur- 
rounding country,  a  telescope,  possibly  a  micro- 
scope, a  small  herbarium  and  notes  made  by  those 
who  have  recorded  observations  of  interest. 
Would  museum  members  be  likely  to  motor  out  to 
such  a  place  ?  Would  they  like  to  have  their  chil- 
dren profit  by  it  ?  Is  there  anything  that  would  add 
more  to  the  efficiency  of  an  urban  museum  than 
the  maintenance  of  at  least  one  suburban  station  ? 
For  two  years  past  some  of  us  have  labored  to 
see  small  museums  established  at  certain  points 
in  our  great  national  parks.  We  are  convinced 
that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  the  story  of  the 
creation  be  told  more  eloquently.  Those  visiting 
the  parks  are  numbered  by  millions.  The  mate- 
rial for  teaching  is  there,  the  people  are  there  but 


at  present,  with  few  exceptions,  the  little  "trail- 
sides"  and  the  "shrines"  that  can  bring  the  mate- 
rial and  the  people  together  are  absent. 


What  consideration  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
attempting  to  evaluate  the  recreation  program  con- 
ducted by  any  specific  organization  such  as  a  Four 
H  Club,  a  settlement,  a  junior  achievement  league, 
or  other  similar  group? 

Do  the  activities  appeal  to  the  child  ?  Does  the 
child  go  on  carrying  out  the  activities  by  himself  ? 
Would  he  sometimes  be  ready  to  go  without  his 
meals  because  he  is  so  much  interested  in  continu- 
ing some  part  of  the  program?  Is  he  carrying  on 
the  activities  because  he  likes  them  or  because  he 
feels  that  someone  in  authority  wants  him  to,  or 
because  he  thinks  thereby  to  earn  special  credit? 
Are  the  activities  such  that  he  develops  skills  and 
interests  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  later 
in  life,  enabling  him  to  keep  up  his  play  activities 
after  he  has  grown  up? 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  parents,  teachers,  and 
others  closely  associated  with  the  child  as  to  the 
value  of  the  activities  ?  Do  the  parents  and  others 
feel  that  the  activities  have  such  compelling  inter- 
est as  to  keep  the  child  happy  and  keep  him  away 
from  harmful  leisure  time  activities  ? 

Is  the  leadership  which  is  being  provided  of  a 
type  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  program 
and  to  give  a  fair  chance  for  taking  hold  of  the 
child? 

How  many  children  are  there  of  the  age  which 
would  be  expected  to  respond  to  this  program? 
How  large  a  proportion  of  these  children  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  ?  How 
many  are  taking  such  an  interest? 

Do  the  activities  appeal  to  different  types  of 
children  with  their  varying  interests?  Do  the 
same  children  keep  coming  year  after  year?  Is 
the  program  so  developing  and  progressive  that 
the  children  find  continuing  interest  ? 

How  do  the  children  who  have  used  these  activi- 
ties and  passed  out  of  the  group  as  they  have 
grown  older  now  feel  as  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram they  had  ?  How  much  use  are  they  now 
making  of  the  activities  learned? 


How  to  Celebrate  Hallowe'en 


"Bring  forth  the  raisins  and  the  nuts — 

Tonight's  All-Hallow's  spectre  struts 

Along  the  moonlit  way. 

No  time  is  this  for  tear  or  sob, 

Or  other  woes  our  joys  to  rob, 

But  time  for  Pippin  and  for  Bob 

And  Jack  o'  Lantern  gay. 

"The  air  resounds  with  tuneful  notes 
From  myriads  of  straining  throats, 
All  hailing  Folly  Queen ; 
So  join  the  swelling  choral  throng 
Forget  your  sorrow  and  your  wrong, 
In  one  glad  hour  of  joyous  song 
To  honor  Hallowe'en." 

— J.   K.   Bangs,  Harpers'   Weekly,   Nov.   5,   1910. 

All  Hollow's  Eve,  or  "Hallowe'en"  as  we  know 
it,  falls  on  the  thirty-first  of  October — the  evening 
before  All  Saints'  Day.  It  is  quite  generally  be- 
lieved that  Hallowe'en  was  originally  a  church 
celebration.  However,  nothing  connected  with 
the  unusual  character  of  its  observance  can  be 
identified  with  the  church  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
relic  of  Pagan  times. 

The  lighting  of  bonfires,  customary  on  this 
holiday,  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  sacrificial 
fires  of  the  Druids,  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  universal  belief  that  at  this 
time  above  all  others,  supernatural  powers  are  ex- 
erted— a  time  when  spirits  walk  abroad  and  com- 
mune with  the  people  of  the  earth. 

Another  custom  is  the  symbolic  use  of  nuts  and 
apples — indeed  in  one  part  of  England,  Hal- 
lowe'en is  known  as  "nut  crack  night."  It  is  popu- 
lar in  Ireland  for  young  women  to  try  to  find 
what  fate  love  holds  in  store  for  them  by  placing 
on  the  fire-grate  nuts  named  after  themselves  and 
their  several  lovers.  If  one  nut  cracks  or  jumps 
out  of  the  fire,  this  lover  will  prove  unfaithful. 
If  another  nut  blazes  and  burns,  that  lover  will 
merely  hold  regard  for  the  maiden,  while  again  if 
the  nut  representing  another  lover  burns  close  to 
the  nut  named  after  the  girl,  the  sign  is  sure  that 
they  will  be  married. 

The  superstitions  of  the  past  centuries  have  dis- 
appeared but  many  of  the  primitive  beliefs  still 
remain  especially  among  the  peasantry  of  the  old 
countries.  There  is  still  belief  in  tiny  supernatural 
beings  who  may  work  them  good  or  evil,  lead 
them  astray  by  flickering  lights  or  charm  them 
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into  servitude  unless  they  are  well  treated.  Am 
to  this  day  half  the  fun  of  a  successful  Hallowe'ei 
comes  through  the  skillful  use  of  these  ancien 
customs  in  some  form  or  other. 


A  Ghostly  Gambol  for 
Hallowe'  en 


BY 


ERA  BETZNER 

A  hostess  who  plans  a  Hallowe'en  party  ha 
difficulty  not  in  discovering  new  ideas  to  use  f  o 
decorations,  refreshments,  games  and  tricks,  bu 
in  deciding  which  of  the  many  delightful  available 
things  at  her  disposal  she  will  use.  A  few  nev 
games  may  be  successfully  introduced  but  the  ol( 
ways  of  discovering  one's  future  helpmeet,  an< 
disclosing  one's  fate  for  the  coming  year,  providi 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  most  elaborate  pro 
gram. 

Planning  the  Party 

Planning  and  preparing  a  Hallowe'en  party  witl 
a  group  of  people  is  almost  as  much  fun  as  thi 
party  itself.  If  your  club  decides  to  have  a  parti 
this  year  you  will  have  a  good  time  getting  to 
gether  at  least  two  weeks  before,  planning  wha 
you  are  going  to  do  and  dividing  your  responsibili 
ties.  If  ten  people  are  going  to  work  on  the  part] 
for  twenty  or  forty  people,  the  following  divi 
sion  of  labor  makes  a  very  good  one:  three  t< 
plan,  gather  and  arrange  decorations ;  three  to  pre 
pare  and  serve  refreshments ;  two  to  attend  to  th( 
invitations  and  prizes  or  favors  if  there  are  to  b« 
any,  while  two,  after  the  program  has  been  de- 
cided on  by  the  whole  group,  plan  the  order  oi 
games  and  stunts,  and  either  lead  the  games  them- 
selves or  appoint  someone  else  to  do  it.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  may  contain  helpful  suggestion' 
for  such  a  committee : 

Invitations 

Invitations  which  will  carry  out  the  idea  of  the 
name  of  the  party  will  make  the  person  who  re- 
ceives it  feel  sure  "it  is  going  to  be  fun  to  be 
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there."  Black  paper  with  white  ink  may  be  used, 
and  if  you  have  an  artist  at  work,  a  ghostly  phan- 
tom may  be  sketched  in  the  corner.  The  invita- 
tion may  be  worded  to  suit  the  occasion  something 
like  this : 

''Your  shade  is  summoned  to  attend  the  Ghostly 
Gambol  to  be  given  on  the  31st  of  October,  in  the 
Haunt  of  Miss  -  — ,  where  the  Spirits  of 

—  Club  will  assemble  to  celebrate  Hal- 
lowe'en. Only  shades  in  white  may  join  the  magic 
circle,  at  eight  o'clock. 

(Signed)   Shades  of  -  -  Club." 

Decorations 

Since  ours  is  a  Ghostly  Gambol,  we  shall  wish 
to  have  weird  and  startling  effects.  Flickering 
candles,  with  an  occasional  "buglight"  manipulated 
by  the  thoughtful  hostess,  Jack  o'  Lanterns,  made 
of  real  pumpkins  or  of  crepe  paper,  a  "blue  moon" 
arranged  over  an  electric  lamp  or  fixture  will  be 
particularly  effective.  Grey  crepe  paper  or  cheese- 
cloth draped  over  chandeliers  and  furniture,  or 
white  sheet  with  silhouettes  of  cats,  witches,  owls 
or  bats  attached  to  them,  make  striking  draperies. 
Red  berries,  cornstalks,  bowls  heaped  with  apples 
and  nuts,  pumpkins  and  autumn  leaves  add  a  fes- 
tive touch  to  the  setting. 


Costumes  add  greatly  to  a  party  and  these  are 
very  simple  to  make.  Old  sheets  with  a  hole 
cut  in  the  center  used  as  a  "slip  on"  with  an  old 
pillow  case  drawn  on  over  the  head — holes  cut  out 
for  the  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth,  will  make  the 
most  effective  ghost  costumes.  If  these  are  not 
available,  white  or  grey  crepe  paper  or  cheesecloth 
will  serve  the  purpose  very  well,  when  pieced 
together  and  made  up  in  the  same  way. 

The  Program- 

As  the  guests  arrive  they  will  be  greeted  at  the 
door  by  a  ghost  who  offers  them  a  cold  clammy 
hand.  This  is  made  by  stuffing  a  kid  glove  with 
wet  bran.  One  ghost  is  stationed  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  with  an  automobile  tire  chain  which  will 
make  a  "satisfactory"  noise  if  dropped  into  a  dish- 
pan  from  time  to  time.  Another  in  the  next  room 
can  make  weird  noises  by  shaking  a  tin  pan  with 
pebbles  in  it.  Two  pieces  of  sandpaper  rubbed 
together  give  the  effect  of  invisible  footsteps.  To 
top  off  this  a  ghost  should  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  holding  a  mirror  and  a  pocket  flashlight 


which  she  turns  on  the  mirror  as  guests  approach 
so  that  they  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  themselves 
with  a  ghostly  reflection  as  they  pass. 

A  ghost  pilots  the  arriving  guests  from  the  door 
to  the  room  where  the  wraps  are  to  be  left  and 
presents  them  with  a  piece  of  (black)  paper.  On 
this  paper  there  is  inscribed  in  white  ink  the  lucky 
number  of  the  guest  and  the  name  of  the  shade 
of  some  well  known  character  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  impersonate,  such  as  Paul  Revere 
or  Captain  Kid  for  the  boys  and  Pocahontas  or 
Betsy  Ross  for  the  girls.  The  guest  is  instructed 
in  whispers  that  he  must  search  for  the  shade 
who  has  the  same  lucky  number.  He  must  not 
talk  during  the  search  but  he  may  indicate  his 
number  to  all  the  passing  ghosts  in  pantomime. 
Number  three,  for  instance,  would  hold  three 
fingers  erect  with  the  fourth  finger  and  the  thumb 
folded  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Each  time  he  does 
this  he  may  question  with  hissing  sound  the  one 
charmed  word  "Yes?"  If  more  than  ten  numbers 
are  given  out,  fourteen  for  instance,  then  ten 
would  be  indicated  with  all  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  and  four  added  as  described.  This  silent 
moving  about  of  the  ghostly  crew  with  pantomime, 
using  the  hands  and  the  hissing  "yes  ?"  will  give 
a  strange  effect. 

When  all  the  lucky  numbers  have  been  matched, 
the  hostess  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  games 
will  give  the  few  simple  directions  necessary  to 
make  each  one  clear.  She  may  surprise  the  guests 
by  giving  these  directions  in  a  childlike  whisper, 
through  a  megaphone,  or  by  talking  into  a  tin  pail. 

Shades  of  the  Past:  A  roll  call  for  all  shades  of 
the  past  is  now  given.  They  form  a  circle  and 
march  clockwise  to  ghost  music  (made  by  rubbing 
together  two  pieces  of  sandpaper)  until  the  magic 
chain  is  broken.  This  is  done  by  dropping  a  tire 
chain  loudly  into  a  tin  pan.  The  "assembly"  will 
then  listen  for  the  magic  number  which  will  come 
from  "beyond" — (ghostly  knocks  on  wood).  The 
two  ghosts  who  hear  the  number  of  knocks  cor- 
responding to  their  own  lucky  numbers,  must  step 
into  the  center  of  the  circle,  face  each  other,  tell 
the  name  of  the  shade  they  represent  and  one  in- 
teresting fact  concerning  the  character.  Both 
should  begin  to  talk  in  sepulchral  tones  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  center  of  the  circle.  Thus  Paul  Re- 
vere would  whisper  :  "Listen,  my  children,  and  you 
shall  hear,  of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere," 
while  the  shade  of  Priscilla  says  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, "I  am  the  shade  of  Priscilla,  and  I  said, 
'Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?'  "  If 
either  of  the  shades  fails  to  find  anything  inter- 
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esting  to  tell  about  himself  before  the  chain  is 
dropped,  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  unmasking, 
leaving  the  circle  and  being  hissed  by  the  whole 
company  of  shades.  The  ghostly  music  begins. 
The  two  ghosts  who  have  met  the  requirements 
of  the  game,  remain  in  the  center  while  the  others 
float  around  the  circle  until  the  chain  is  again 
broken.  The  ghostly  knocks  are  heard  once  more. 
Two  other  shades  step  into  the  center  and  at- 
tempt to  whisper  their  story.  This  continues  until 
all  the  shades  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
march  within  the  magic  circle. 

Ghost,  Ghost,  Ghost:  All  the  players  but  two 
form  a  circle  with  clasped  hands.  The  two  odd 
players  are  placed  in  the  center.  Those  in  the 
circle  must  endeavor  to  find  the  names  of  the 
shades  on  either  side  of  them.  Then  the  center 
ghosts  point  to  two  players  in  the  circle,  each  of 
whom  must  tell  the  names  of  the  shades  at  his 
right  and  left  respectively,  before  the  player  point- 
ing at  him  can  repeat  "ghost"  five  times  in  succes- 
sion. If  he  fails  to  say  the  names  quickly  enough, 
he  must  exchange  places  with  the  ghost  in  the  cen- 
ter. If  he  is  successful  in  guessing  the  real  name 
of  the  "shade"  next  to  him,  the  person  whose 
name  has  been  revealed  must  step  into  the  center 
and  unmask. 

The  Light  of  Fate:  Two  candles  are  placed  on 
a  table.  Two  players  stand  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  candles.  They  are  whirled 
around  three  times  and  then  without  pausing,  each 
tries  to  go  toward  the  candle  chosen  and  blow  it 
out.  If  the  player  succeeds  in  doing  so,  it  will 
prove  that  he  will  meet  his  life  partner  during  the 
coming  year.  This  is  continued  until  each  player 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  discover  his  fate. 

The  Magic  Ring:  The  magic  ring  is  a  doughnut 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle  suspended  from  a  door- 
way. Players  may  discover  whether  they  will  be 
married  during  the  coming  year  by  attempting  to 
thrust  a  "ghostly  sceptre"  through  the  hole  in  the 
doughnut.  (A  stick  about  the  size  and  length 
of  the  handle  of  a  popcorn  popper,  will  be  satis- 
factory.) Players  should  walk  up  to  the  "ring" 
from  a  given  place  and  test  their  fates  without 
having  time  to  take  aim.  For  "the  hand  of  fate 
moves  quickly." 

Fortune's  Apple:  Players  who  work  together 
successfully  in  this  game  will  have  good  luck  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Players  are  divided  into 
groups  and  line  up  in  front  of  a  door  from  top 
of  which  is  suspended  two  apples  on  a  string. 
Then  follows  a  relay  race  each  side  trying  to  get 


a  bite  of  the  apple.  Two  chances  are  given  each 
player  who  then  returns  to  end  of  his  line.  Those 
in  the  winning  line  might  receive  a  prize  of  an 
apple  each. 

Ships  of  Destiny:  For  this  test  the  hostess 
should  secure  several  empty  walnut  shells,  some 
small  colored  tapers,  and  a  large  tin  or  wooden 
tub  full  of  water  wreathed  in  evergreens. 

Cut  the  small  candles  of  different  colors  into 
\l/2  inch  lengths,  melt  the  end  of  each,  and  stick 
it  in  the  bottom  of  a  shell.  By  the  color  each  guest 
should  distinguish  his  or  her  special  ship.  Place 
the  miniature  fleet  on  the  water,  and  while  light- 
ing the  candles,  ask  a  witch  to  speak  an  incanta- 
tion over  them,  and  as  the  ships  sail  along,  wafted 
by  gentle  fanning,  she  should  tell  the  fate  of  each. 
If  a  ship  sails  across  the  water,  the  owner  will 
cross  the  ocean — if  quickly,  in  a  short  time;  if 
slowly,  in  a  year  or  so.  A  collision  half-way 
means  obstacles  which  will  delay  the  event.  A 
candle  which  goes  out  indicates  disaster.  (From 
the  Junior  Workers'  Quarterly.} 

Refreshments 

Doughnuts,  cider  and  apples  are  easy  to  serve 
and  always  good,  although  hot  coffee  and  "hot 
dogs"  might  also  be  welcome  on  a  chilly  night. 
A  more  elaborate  menu  might  include  green  jello 
and  whipped  cream  and  chocolate  cookies  on  which 
silhouettes  of  ghosts  are  outlined  in  white  icing. 

A  Terrible  Ghost  Story:  This  should  be  an 
effective  time  to  turn  low  the  lights  and  proceed 
with  the  inevitable  ghost  story.  Players  may  be 
seated  about  room  or  in  large  circle.  A  leader 
gives  to  several  people  a  slip  containing  the  name 
of  a  character  and  the  noise  for  each  to  make. 
The  same  names  may  be  given  to  several  players, 
though  one  or  two  is  always  much  better. 

Characters  Noise 

Timid  young  girl  .  Sob  or  scream 

Old,  Old  Woman  High,  cracked  laugh 

Large,  Black  Cat  Meow 

Long  Black  Snake  Hisses 

Bogie  Man  Boooo! 

A  Tall  Man  Groan 

A  Yellow  Dog  Howl  or  bark 

Big  Black  Crow  Caw !  Caw ! 

Four  Black  Bats  Squeak 

Ghost  Everybody  together 

The  following  story  is  read  slowly  by  the  leader 
and  each  time  one  of  the  names  is  mentioned,  the 
players  who  represent  that  character  must  make 
the  noise  indicated. 
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The  Story 

On  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in  October,  a  stage 
coach  rumbled  along  a  country  road.  In  it  a 
timid  young  girl  bounced  up  and  down  on  the 
hard  cushions  and  gazed  frightened  out  into  the 
darkness.  Suddenly  the  coach  stopped  and  in 
stepped  an  old,  old  woman.  From  under  one  arm 
peered  a  large  black  cat  and  around  the  other 
twined  a  long  black  snake.  "Hoity !  Toity !  a 
timid  young  girl  traveling  alone  tonight?"  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  hideous  grin.  "Let  me  tell  your 
fortune,  my  pretty  dear."  Towards  the  timid 
young  girl,  the  old,  old  woman  stretched  a  bony 
arm,  while  the  large  black  cat  arched  his  back  and 
growled  and  the  long  black  snake  watched  with 
beady  eyes.  "No,  no,"  cried  the  timid  young 
girl,  shrinking  into  a  corner  with  her  pretty  hands 
behind  her  back.  At  that  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  violently  open  and  in  rushed  a  tall  man 
in  a  long  raincoat.  His  face  was  hidden  by  a 


drooping  hat,  but  his  voice  was  low  and  pleasant. 
He  said,  "Allow  me,"  and  gently  pushed  between 
the  timid  young  girl  and  the  old,  old  woman. 
"Allow  me,"  said  the  old,  old  woman  and  three 
times  pointed  her  finger  at  the  tall  man.  A  yellow 
dog  howled  from  under  the  seat,  the  large  black 
cat  growled  again  and  the  long  black  snake  hissed. 
On  the  window-sill  a  big  black  crow\  lighted  and 
croaked  most  dismally,  and  into  the  coach  flew 
four  black  bats  and  beat  their  wings  in  the  face  of 
the  timid  young  girl,  while  through  each  window 
peered  the  grotesque  face  of  a  pumpkin  bogie  man. 
Nearer  to  the  old,  old  woman  bent  the  tall  man, 
and  pushed  back  his  hat.  With  a  terrible  shriek 
the  old,  old  woman  sprang  to  the  door,  followed 
by  her  large  black  cat,  howling  yellow  dog,  long 
black  snake,  four  black  bats  and  the  big  black 
crow.  In  the  coach  the  timid  young  girl  had 
fainted,  for  under  the  hat  of  the  tall  man  was  the 
ghastly  countenance  of  a  Hallowe'en  ghost. 
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Can   Cities  Meet  the 

Fundamental  Needs  of 

Children?* 

THE  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  OFFERS 

ASSISTANCE  TOWARDS  THE  SOLUTION 

OF  THIS  PROBLEM 

The  city  as  its  exists  today  does  not  satisfy  the 
fundamental  needs  of  children.  Children  need  to 
play,  but  it  is  a  rare  city  that  has  adequate  play 
space  for  its  children,  so  located  and  supervised 
that  it  is  easy  for  all  children  to  play  under  whole- 
some conditions.  The  result  is  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  cities  play  in  the  only  avail- 
able place,  i.  e.,  the  city  streets.  Last  year  nearly 
6,000  children  were  killed  on  streets  and  high- 
ways and  151,000  were  injured.  Children  need 
to  have  the  chance  for  constructive,  creative  man- 
ual work,  but  there  is  small  opportunity  or  need 
for  such  work  in  the  average  city  home.  Chil- 
dren need  first-hand  contact  with  nature — the 
earth  and  sea,  birds,  flowers,  trees.  Children  are 
natural  scientists  and  this  is  the  kind  of  subject 
matter  upon  which  they  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  feed  their  curiosity.  Each  generation 
needs  these  contacts  with  the  actual  physical  world 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  growth  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  race.  But  the  city,  with  its  pave- 
ments and  brick  and  mortar,  is  starving  rather 
than  nourishing  this  curiosity  about  the  physical 
world. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of 
city  life  for  children  is  that  it  tends  to  build  up 
habits  of  cheap  amusement,  cheap  and  undesir- 
able ways  of  using  their  leisure  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  findings  of  modern  psychology,  the  way 
in  which  people  spend  their  leisure  time  is  of 
vital  importance  in  their  whole  character  develop- 
ment, and  the  use  of  their  leisure  time  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  habits  of  taste  formed 
in  childhood.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  educators 
are  now  realizing  that  city  schools  must  not  only 
teach  the  three  R's  but  must  counteract  the  ef- 
fect of  city  life  upon  children  by  helping  them  to 
form  tastes  for  worth-while  use  of  their  leisure 
time  through  opportunities  for  hearing  good  mu- 
sic and  seeing  fine  works  of  art,  taking  part  in 

From  a  recent  statement  by  Commissioner  John  J.  Tigert,  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

*From  the  July,  1927,  number  of  The  American  City  Magazine. 


producing  and  seeing  good  plays,  hearing  inter- 
esting lectures  which  broaden  their  horizon. 

That  conditions  have  changed  in  our  cities  and 
that  a  curriculum  prepared  only  a  few  years  ago 
no  longer  meets  the  needs  of  modern  city  life 
has  been  fully  recognized.  The  reorganization 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  necessary  assembling 
of  proper  materials  of  instruction  attendant 
thereto  is  therefore  receiving  more  of  the  atten- 
tion of  educational  leaders  at  the  present  moment 
than  any  other  school  problem.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  is  endeavoring  to  be  of  assistance  to 
those  attempting  a  solution  of  this  important 
problem.  One  of  our  specialists  has  prepared 
from  time  to  time  a  series  of  type  studies  on  mod- 
ern life  and  the  elements  of  social  science  based 
directly  upon  the  child's  need  and  interest  as  re- 
lated to  present-day  civilization. 


Orlando    Dedicates   Its 

First  Municipal 

Bath   House 

In  July,  Orlando,  Florida,  dedicated  its  first 
municipal  bath  house.  Mayor  Autrey  made  the 
speech  of  presentation  and  the  beach  was  offi- 
cially accepted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Recreation. 
After  the  dedication  the  Reporter  Star's  boys' 
brass  band  played  several  selections  and  there  were 
demonstrations  of  life  saving  and  exhibitions  of 
water  races. 

The  beach  will  be  free  to  the  public.  People 
may  dress  at  home  or  at  the  bath  house  and  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  beach  free  of  charge.  Suits 
are  rented  at  a  charge  of  25c  to  adults ;  this  in- 
cludes a  towel,  the  use  of  the  dressing  room  and 
shower  baths.  The  fee  for  children  is  15c. 

The  central  portion  of  the  building  is  de- 
voted to  administration  and  here  are  the  conces- 
sion booths,  checking  system  and  lobby.  The 
right  wing  serves  the  men  and  contains  the  shower 
baths,  toilet  facilities  and  dressing  rooms.  The 
women's  side  is  similar  to  that  of  the  men's  ex- 
cept that  more  dressing  rooms  are  included.  The 
basket  system  is  used  exclusively  and  by  its  use 
24  dressing  rooms  will  accommodate  as  many  as 
400  to  500  people  in  a  short  time. 

At  night  the  beach  is  lighted  with  eight  flood 
lights.  Life  guards  are  on  duty  from  9:30  in  the 
morning  until  10  :00  at  night. 
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Athletic  Parks  and  Stadia 

Necessary  School 

Equipment* 

School  Purposes — Athletic  Parks  and  Stadia  as 
Necessary  Equipment — The  important  position 
that  physical  training  and  athletic  competition 
now  hold  in  our  educational  system  is  indicated 
in  two  recent  decisions.  In  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  v.  Shannon  &  Luchs  Con- 
struction Co.  (17  Fed.  2nd  219)  the  District  of 
Columbia  filed  petitions  for  the  condemnation  of 
lands  for  an  athletic  park  for  the  Western  High 
School.  The  property  owners  in  their  answers 
challenged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  enter- 
tain the  petitions  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  zoning  law  the  property  could 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  designated,  being  in 
the  residential  district  where  only  dwelling  houses, 
apartment  houses,  hotels,  churches  and  educational 
institutions  are  permitted.  In  brushing  aside  this 
objection  the  District  court  of  appeals,  speaking 
through  Justice  Van  Orsdel,  said :  "An  educational 
institution  consists  not  only  of  buildings  but  all 
the  grounds  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  full  scope  of  educational  instruction.  More 
properly  defined,  a  modern  educational  institution 
embraces  those  things  which  experience  has  taught 
us  are  essential  to  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
development  of  the  pupils." 

A  similar  question  was  decided  in  April  of  this 
year  by  the  supreme  court  of  Arizona  in 
Alexander  v.  Phillips  (254  Pac.  1056),  in  which 
an  action  was  brought  to  restrain  the  Phoenix 
Union  School  District  from  issuing  $80,000  in 
bonds  which  had  been  voted  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  stadium.  The  court  held  that  the  dele- 
gated power  to  erect  buildings  included  power  to 
erect  a  stadium  as  a  necessary  building  for  educa- 
tional instruction. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  acquisition  of  lands  by 
eminent  domain  for  a  school  athletic  field  was  up- 
held as  a  public  use  to  be  determined  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  city  by  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  in  Binghampton  v.  Bruno  (208  N.  Y.  Supp. 
60).  Other  recent  cases  sustaining  the  principle 
above  set  forth  are :  State  v.  Superior  Court  (69 
Wash.  189,  124  Pac.  484)  and  Webster  City  v. 
Wright  County  (144  Iowa  502,  123  N.  W.  193). 

'Courtesy  of  National  Municipal  Review,  July,   1927. 


Pamphlets  and  Maga- 
zines Recently  Received 

Containing  Articles  of  Interest   to  Recreation   Workers 

MAGAZINES 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION.     March-April,  1927 
First  Steps  in  Stadium  Operation 

By  y.  K.  Brown 

Activities  at  Northwestern  Playfield,  Detroit 
A  Botanical  Contest  at  Dallas 

By  W.  F.  Jacoby 
Swimming  Pools  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

By  L.  N.  Hintgen 
Design  of  New  Milwaukee  Junior  Playground 

By  Elmer  Krieger 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION.     May-June,  1927 
Small  Parks  for  Playgrounds 

By  Edward  M.  Bassett,   Henry  V.  Hubbard  and 

George  B.  Ford 
Park  Areas  in  Cotton  Mill  Villages  of  Southeast 

By  J.  Haslett  Bell 
Publicity  for  Playgrounds 

By  Gilbert  Clegg 

The  Practical  Workers'  Bookshelf 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.    April,  1927 

Fundamentals  of  Design  to  Create  Beauty  in  Play- 
grounds 

By  Charles  N.  Lowrie 
Two  Thousand  Counties  Need  Parks 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.D. 
School  Playground  Surfacing 
Knockdown  Bleachers 
The  Four  Points  of  Fencing 

By  Harry  L.  Allen 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.     May,  1927 

The  Era  of  the  Automobile  Must  End  the  Era  of 

Street  Play 
Some  of  California's  Municipal  Swimming  Pools 

By  George  W.  Bra  den 

Sanitary  Supervision  of  Tourist  Camps  and  Recrea- 
tion Places 

By  Lewis  S.  Finch 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.    June,  1927 

What  a  Village  Art  Commission  Might  Do 

By  Martha  Candler 
Current  Practices  in  Dance  Hall  Regulation 

By  Chloe  Owings 
Obstacles    to    the     Development    of    a     Recreation 

System 

By  Frederick  Bigger 
Asphalt  Tennis  Courts  for  Public  Parks 

By  W.  E.  Rosengarten 

Public  Cooperation  in  Swimming  Pool  Sanitation 
How  a  County  Planning  Federation  is  Functioning 

By  Wayne  D.  Heydecker 
KANSAS  MUNICIPALITIES.     May,  1927 

Making  Kansas  Cities  Beautiful 
KANSAS  TEACHER.     May,  1927 

On  the   Playground— Playground  Ball 
MIND  AND  BODY.    May,  1927 

A  Comprehensive  Program  to  Insure  Physical  Fit- 
ness 

By  William  A.  Stecher 
Summer  Playtime 
A  Marching  Drill  for  Boys 
A  May  Pole  Dance 
Two  Folk  Dances  for  Girls 
Hobby  Horse 
Circle  Battleball 
MIND  AND  BODY.    June,  1927 

The  Position  of  Games  in  the  Life  of  the  Child 

By  Major  H.  J.  Selby 
A   Study  of   Girl   Gangs 

By  Isabelle  M.  Carney 
Apparatus  Exercises 
Mat  Exercises  and  Stunts 

By  Mathias  H.  Macherey 
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Model  Drill  for  Thirty  Men  and  Women 

By  William  P.  Beyer 
Jockey  Dance 

By  J.  E.  Schmidlin 
MIND  AND  BODY.    July,  1927 

Games  and  Sports  in  British  Schools  and  Universities 
College  Athletics 
Swimming  Pools  and  Sanitation 
CAMP  NEWS.     June,  1927 
The  Community  Camp 

By  Jay  B.   Nash 
BETTER  TIMES.    June,  1927 

Lost — A  Streetful  of  Children 
MONTHLY  LABOR  REVIEW.     May,  1927 

Outdoor  Recreation  for  Industrial  Employees 
Vacations  with  Pay  for  Industrial  Workers 
THE  WELFARE  MAGAZINE   (State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Illinois).    June,  1927 
Recreational  Therapy 

By  Ruth  M.  Faulkner 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  REVIEW.     May,   1927 
A  Diocesan  Recreational  Program  for  Boys 

By  John  O'Grady,  Ph.D.,    Paul  Hanly  Furfey,  Ph.D. 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  REVIEW.    June,  1927 
Directed  Play  for  the  School  Child 
By  Ella  Gardner 

PAMPHLETS 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND  BOARD  OF  OAK 
PARK,  ILL.,  1926 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECREATION  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  CHICAGO,  1926 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  PARKS  AND  FORESTS 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1925  AND  1926 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECREATION,  EVANS- 
TON,  ILL.,  1926 

ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY  RECREATION  COMMISSION,  1926 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  RECREA- 
TION COMMISSIONERS.  ELIZABETH,  N.  J.,  1926 

RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BLOOMFIELD  COMMUNITY 
HOUSE.  May,  1927 

THE  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  BOARD  OF  RIVER 
FOREST,  1927 

PERSONAL  INITIATIVE  AND  Civic  PROGRESS  IN  DELAWARE 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  PALIS- 
ADES INTERSTATE  PARK — NEW  JERSEY,  1927 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  PALIS- 
ADES INTERSTATE  PARK — NEW  YORK,  1927 


At  the  Conventions 

At  Cincinnati,  October  17th  to  21st,  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  will  hold  its  Fifty- 
sixth  Annual  meeting.  Each  of  the  nine  sections 
will  hold  individual  section  meetings  and  one  ses- 
sion will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  mental 
hygiene  from  the  angle  of  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  industrial  field. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  held  in  Seattle  July  3rd  to 
8th,  a  number  of  meetings  of  allied  organizations 
were  held  whose  work  closely  touches  the  leisure 
time  field.  The  American  Nature  Study  Society 
met  in  joint  session  with  the  Department  of 
Science  Instruction  of  the  N.  E.  A. ;  there  was 
a  conference  on  art  education  and  a  meeting  of  the 
School  Garden  Association  and  other  meetings 
of  this  type. 


Book  Reviews 

STAGE  COSTUMING.  By  Agnes  Brooks  Young.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillen  Company,  New  York  City. 
Price,  $2.50 

This  practical  and  exceedingly  valuable  book  on  cos- 
tuming has  come  out  of  Miss  Young's  experience  at  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse.  Though  especially  intended  for 
those  who  maintain  theatre  workshops,  it  will  also  an- 
swer the  needs  of  those  who  are  costuming  but  a  single 
play  or  pageant.  It  deals  with  the  theory  of  state  cos- 
tume and  the  cutting,  sewing,  dyeing,  and  wearing  of 
stage  clothes.  There  are  chapters  on  methods  of  making 
masks,  on  costume  accessories,  color  and  effective  stage 
lighting  on  color. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  in  dressmaking  to 
secure  the  desired  effects,  so  clear  are  the  directions  and 
patterns  given.  Dyeing,  too,  is  discussed  in  such  detail 
that  the  uninitiated,  by  following  directions,  should  be 
able  to  secure  excellent  results. 

The  illustrations  include  about  50  drawings  and  pat- 
terns of  historic  costumes  and  a  number  of  photographs. 

GOLF  GUIDES,  1927.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  Pub- 
lished by  American  Sports  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City.  Price,  35c 

This  booklet  contains  championship  records,  informa- 
tion about  the  United  States  Golf  Association,  articles  on 
various  phases  of  golf,  and  a  detachable  rules  section. 

SOURCE  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF  RURAL  PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  UNITS.  Published  by  the 
Rural  Life  Bureau.  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  number  of  suggested  topics  are  discussed  in  this 
exceedingly  helpful  booklet ;  among  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  parents  and  of  teachers  for  the  health  of  the 
pre-school  child ;  training  for  every  day  life ;  what  par- 
ents should  know  about  their  schools  and  wholesome 
living  in  the  home.  One  of  the  most  significant  chapters 
is  that  prepared  by  Robert  G.  Foster  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  Leisure  and  How  to  Use 
It.  Many  other  practical  suggestions  are  to  be  found  in 
th'is  compilation  which  contains  excellent  references  and 
bibliography. 

RECREATION  MANUAL  FOR  THE  HOME,  SCHOOL  AND  COM- 
MUNITY. By  Florence  Slown  Hyde.  Published  by 
Janesville  Daily  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
Price,  $1.00 

Miss  Florence  S.  Hyde  has  for  a  number  of  years 
sponsored  Good  Times  Clubs  in  rural  districts  and  small 
communities  throughout  the  city.  The  manual  which  has 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  these  clubs  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  philosophy  of  play  with  suggestions  for 
the  practical  activities  involved  in  play  program.  A 
splendid  bibliography  is  to  be  found  in  the  booklet  and 
there  is  a  constitution  for  a  club  with  suggestions  for 
conducting  meetings. 

HEALTH  BEHAVIOR  ,By  Thomas  D.  Wood  and  Marion 
Olive  Lerrigo.  Published  by  the  Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Price,  $2.00 

This  recent  publication  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  man- 
ual of  graded  standards  of  habits,  attitudes  and  knowl- 
edge conducive  to  health  of  the  physical  organism  and 
the  personality,  home,  community  and  race.  The  stand- 
ards or  scales,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  arranged 
for  various  age  groups  according  to  grades  and  for 
adults. 

Health  Behavior  gives  first  clear  suggestions  on  plan- 
ning a  course  of  study  and  then  provides  a  definite  means 
for  a  judgment  of  results.  The  adaptation  of  means 
and  methods  to  local  needs  is  provided  for  and  illus- 
trated. 

THE    APPRECIATION    OF    SCULPTURE    By    Lorado    Taft. 
Published  by  American  Library  Association,  Chicago, 
Illinois.     Price,  $.35 
The   American   Library   Association  has  added   to   its 


A  Dustless  Sanitary  Playing  Surface 
Assured  by  Using  Solvay 

Each  year  comes  increasing  demand  for  the  use  of  Solvay  Flake  Calcium 
Chloride  to  provide  a  dustless,  smooth,  and  sanitary  surface  for  children's 
playgrounds.  Dust  is  unsanitary ;  it  carries  many  germs  harmful  to  children, 
as  well  as  to  adults. 

Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  white,  odorless,  flaky  material  that  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air  and  retains  it  on  the  playing  surface,  which  remains 
very  slightly  damp  and  therefore  free  from  dust. 

SOL  VAY 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

lays  the  dust,  and  has  a  decided  germicidal  action  which  has  attracted  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  is  harmless  to  clothing  and  playthings — will  not  track  or  stain  and 
may  be  applied  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  use  of  the  playground. 

You  will  find  Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  a  real  economy  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  playgrounds  and  tennis  courts.  Anyone  can  apply 
Solvay — just  open  the  100-lb.  bag  or  375-lb.  drum  and  spread  the  material 
evenly  over  the  surface.  75  conveniently  located  shipping  points  assure  you 
prompt  service. 

Write  for  booklet  No.  1159 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 

Alkalies   and    Chemical    Products    Manufactured 
by  The  Solvay  Process  Company 


40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Please  mention  THE   PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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INSTALL   READY    MADE 

HORSESHOE    COURTS 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventatiye.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Write 
for  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 
Duluth,    Minn. 


DIAMOND    STAKES    AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 


15"  it  to  your  camp  that  troops  of 
those  khaki  clad  boys  and  girls 
are  hurrying? 

ARE    you    the    owner    of    the    brain 
which  must  provide  outlets  for  the  en- 
ergy of  eighty  active  minds  and  bodies? 
Then  Quick 

Before  your  hair  turns  grey  with  racking  that  brain 
Order 

MAGIC  CASEMENTS  $1.25 

A  chronicle  of  Program  Making 
kChockfull  of  ideas  told  in  detail  by  camp  counsellors. 

From 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  Lexington  Ave.       New  York 


Pastor  Stop  Watch 


(Fifth  Second) 
Endorsed  by  leading 
directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Time  your  rope 
climbing,  foot  and  swim- 
ming, potato  races,  box- 
ing rounds,  etc. 

Price   $7.50 

Write  today 

Sterling  Stop- Watch 
Co.,   M'f'r 

15  E.  26th  St. 
New    York   City 


"Reading  with  a  Purpose"  series  The  Appreciation  oj 
Sculpture,  by  Lorado  Taft.  Written  in  Mr.  Taft'; 
charming  informal  style,  the  booklet  will  delight  the  an 
lover.  A  number  of  books  recommended  for  the  course 
are  reviewed  by  Mr.  Taft. 

How  You  CAN  WRITE  PLAYS.  By  Mark  Swan.  Pub- 
lished by  Samuel  French,  New  York  City.  Price 
$2.85 

Mr.  Swan  has  given  us  a  practical  guide  book  which 
will  be  helpful  not  only  to  beginners,  but  to  those  who  have 
had  some  experience.  Some  of  the  more  necessary  ele- 
ments of  play  construction  are  explained  in  simple 
language  and  there  are  suggestions  for  choice  of  subject 
the  ability  of  the  player,  the  division  of  the  story  intc 
acts  and  scenes,  a  dialogue  and  other  necessary  considera- 
tions. 

CAMP  SONGS.  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price, 
$1.50  per  hundred  plus  postage 

This  booklet  contains  the  words  of  thirty-eight  songs 
prepared  for  the  use  of  summer  camps,  vacation  homes, 
hiking  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls 
and  other  groups  carrying  on  active  outdoor  programs. 

THE  LONE  GIRL  SCOUT  TRAILMAKER     Published  by  Girl 
Scouts,  Inc.,  670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
This  attractive  little  manual  is  designed  to  help  along 
"the  friendly  way  of  scouting"  the  lone  Girl  Scout  who 
is  living  in  a  section  where  she  cannot  be  associated  with 
an  organized  group.     Suggestions  are  offered  for  making 
a  trail  book  and  information  on  various  phases  of  scout- 
ing is  given  in  a  most  interesting  manner.     Price  $.10 

NEW  TOWNS  FOR  OLD.  By  John  Nolen.  Published  by 
Marshall,  Jones  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Price, 
$3.00 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Nolen's  book  is  to  present  a  few 
representative  examples  of  civic  improvements  actually 
carried  on.  It  accordingly  deals  with  a  few  selected 
places  and  shows,  results  accomplished  and  methods 
employed.  It  is  a  plea  for  more  new  towns  skillfully 
planned  in  favorable  locations  better  able  to  meet  modern 
requirements  and  higher  standards.  The  author  points 
out  that  the  present  tendency  in  the  shift  of  population 
is  towards  those  towns  which  offer  educational  and  recre- 
ational advantages. 

There  are  114  photographs,  drawings  and  plans  which 
make  the  book  unusually  attractive. 

ASK  ME  A  BIBLE  QUESTION.  By  George  Stewart.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Price,  $1.50 

For  those  who  can  stand  the  searchlight  of  investiga- 
tion on  their  knowledge  of  Biblical  subjects,  this  book 
with  its  940  questions  will  have  no  terrors.  The  classi- 
fied and  graded  groups  of  questions  offered  may  be  used 
by  teachers  and  church  workers  as  outlines  of  study  or 
general  oral  tests. 

AN  ATHLETIC  PROGRAM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.    By 
Leonora  Anderson.     Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  67  W.  44th  Street,  N.  Y.     Price,  $2.00 
iMuch  teaching  of  games  is  unsatisfactory  in  that  it 
lacks  continuity  and  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
day's  program  and  what  has  gone  before  or  what  may 
follow.     Miss  Anderson  has  met  this  difficulty  by  arrang- 
ing the  games  according  to   seasons  as  well  as  grades. 
The  directions  are  clear  and  detailed,  and  diagrams  are 
given    for    the    layout    of    courts    and    arrangement    of 
players. 

SPECIAL  DAY  PAGEANTS.     By  Marion  Kennedy  and  Kath- 
arine Isabel  Bemis.     Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  67  W.  44th  Street,  N.  Y.     Price,  $1.50 
This    book,    prepared   particularly    with    the    needs    of 
primary   teachers   in   mind,   contains    suggestions    for   21 
pageants   for  children   from  the   first  to    fourth  grades. 
The  pageants  suggested  cover  all  the  well  known  holi- 
days  and   special   days.     The  costumes  used  are   simple 
and  easily  made,  and  wide  latitude  is  permitted  in  the 
number  taking  part. 
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there."  Black  paper  with  white  ink  may  be  used, 
and  if  you  have  an  artist  at  work,  a  ghostly  phan- 
tom may  be  sketched  in  the  corner.  The  invita- 
tion may  be  worded  to  suit  tlie  occasion  something 
like  this : 

"Your  shade  is  summoned  to  attend  the  Ghostly 
Gambol  to  be  given  on  the  31st  of  October,  in  the 
Haunt  of  Miss  -  — ,  where  the  Spirits  of 

—  Club  will  assemble  to  celebrate  Hal- 
lowe'en. Only  shades  in  white  may  join  the  magic 
circle,  at  eight  o'clock. 

(Signed)   Shades  of  -  -  Club." 

Decorations 

Since  ours  is  a  Ghostly  Gambol,  we  shall  wish 
to  have  weird  and  startling  effects.  Flickering 
candles,  with  an  occasional  "buglight"  manipulated 
by  the  thoughtful  hostess,  Jack  o'  Lanterns,  made 
of  real  pumpkins  or  of  crepe  paper,  a  ''blue  moon" 
arranged  over  an  electric  lamp  or  fixture  will  be 
particularly  effective.  Grey  crepe  paper  or  cheese- 
cloth draped  over  chandeliers  and  furniture,  or 
white  sheet  with  silhouettes  of  cats,  witches,  owls 
or  bats  attached  to  them,  make  striking  draperies. 
Red  berries,  cornstalks,  bowls  heaped  with  apples 
and  nuts,  pumpkins  and  autumn  leaves  add  a  fes- 
tive touch  to  the  setting. 


Costumes  add  greatly  to  a  party  and  these  are 
very  simple  to  make.  Old  sheets  with  a  hole 
cut  in  the  center  used  as  a  "slip  on"  with  an  old 
pillow  case  drawn  on  over  the  head — holes  cut  out 
for  the  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth,  will  make  the 
most  effective  ghost  costumes.  If  these  are  not 
available,  white  or  grey  crepe  paper  or  cheesecloth 
will  serve  the  purpose  very  well,  when  pieced 
together  and  made  up  in  the  same  way. 


As  the  guests  arrive  they  will  be  greeted  at  the 
door  by  a  ghost  who  offers  them  a  cold  clammy 
hand.  This  is  made  by  stuffing  a  kid  glove  with 
wet  bran.  One  ghost  is  stationed  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  with  an  automobile  tire  chain  which  will 
make  a  "satisfactory"  noise  if  dropped  into  a  dish- 
pan  from  time  to  time.  Another  in  the  next  room 
can  make  weird  noises  by  shaking  a  tin  pan  with 
pebbles  in  it.  Two  pieces  of  sandpaper  rubbed 
together  give  the  effect  of  invisible  footsteps.  To 
top  off  this  a  ghost  should  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  holding  a  mirror  and  a  pocket  flashlight 


which  she  turns  on  the  mirror  as  guests  approach 
so  that  they  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  themselves 
with  a  ghostly  reflection  as  they  pass. 

A  ghost  pilots  the  arriving  guests  from  the  door 
to  the  room  where  the  wraps  are  to  be  left  and 
presents  them  with  a  piece  of  (black)  paper.  On 
this  paper  there  is  inscribed  in  white  ink  the  lucky 
number  of  the  guest  and  the  name  of  the  shade 
of  some  well  known  character  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  impersonate,  such  as  Paul  Revere 
or  Captain  Kid  for  the  boys  and  Pocahontas  or 
Betsy  Ross  for  the  girls.  The  guest  is  instructed 
in  whispers  that  he  must  search  for  the  shade 
who  has  the  same  lucky  number.  He  must  not 
talk  during  the  search  but  he  may  indicate  his 
number  to  all  the  passing  ghosts  in  pantomime. 
Number  three,  for  instance,  would  hold  three 
fingers  erect  with  the  fourth  finger  and  the  thumb 
folded  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Each  time  he  does 
this  he  may  question  with  hissing  sound  the  one 
charmed  word  "Yes?"  If  more  than  ten  numbers 
are  given  out,  fourteen  for  instance,  then  ten 
would  be  indicated  with  all  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  and  four  added  as  described.  This  silent 
moving  about  of  the  ghostly  crew  with  pantomime, 
using  the  hands  and  the  hissing  "yes?"  will  give 
a  strange  effect. 

When  all  the  lucky  numbers  have  been  matched, 
the  hostess  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  games 
will  give  the  few  simple  directions  necessary  to 
make  each  one  clear.  She  may  surprise  the  guests 
by  giving  these  directions  in  a  childlike  whisper, 
through  a  megaphone,  or  by  talking  into  a  tin  pail. 

Shades  of  the  Past:  A  roll  call  for  all  shades  of 
the  past  is  now  given.  They  form  a  circle  and 
march  clockwise  to  ghost  music  (made  by  rubbing 
together  two  pieces  of  sandpaper)  until  the  magic 
chain  is  broken.  This  is  done  by  dropping  a  tire 
chain  loudly  into  a  tin  pan.  The  "assembly"  will 
then  listen  for  the  magic  number  which  will  come 
from  "beyond" — (ghostly  knocks  on  wood).  The 
two  ghosts  who  hear  the  number  of  knocks  cor- 
responding to  their  own  lucky  numbers,  must  step 
into  the  center  of  the  circle,  face  each  other,  tell 
the  name  of  the  shade  they  represent  and  one  in- 
teresting fact  concerning  the  character.  Both 
should  begin  to  talk  in  sepulchral  tones  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  center  of  the  circle.  Thus  Paul  Re- 
vere would  whisper  :  "Listen,  my  children,  and  you 
shall  hear,  of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere," 
while  the  shade  of  Priscilla  says  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, "I  am  the  shade  of  Priscilla,  and  I  said, 
'Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?'"  If 
either  of  the  shades  fails  to  find  anything  inter- 
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esting  to  tell  about  himself  before  the  chain  is 
dropped,  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  unmasking, 
leaving  the  circle  and  being  hissed  by  the  whole 
company  of  shades.  The  ghostly  music  begins. 
The  two  ghosts  who  have  met  the  requirements 
of  the  game,  remain  in  the  center  while  the  others 
float  around  the  circle  until  the  chain  is  again 
broken.  The  ghostly  knocks  are  heard  once  more. 
Two  other  shades  step  into  the  center  and  at- 
tempt to  whisper  their  story.  This  continues  until 
all  the  shades  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
march  within  the  magic  circle. 

Ghost,  Ghost,  Ghost:  All  the  players  but  two 
form  a  circle  with  clasped  hands.  The  two  odd 
players  are  placed  in  the  center.  Those  in  the 
circle  must  endeavor  to  find  the  names  of  the 
shades  on  either  side  of  them.  Then  the  center 
ghosts  point  to  two  players  in  the  circle,  each  of 
whom  must  tell  the  names  of  the  shades  at  his 
right  and  left  respectively,  before  the  player  point- 
ing at  him  can  repeat  "ghost"  five  times  in  succes- 
sion. If  he  fails  to  say  the  names  quickly  enough, 
he  must  exchange  places  with  the  ghost  in  the  cen- 
ter. If  he  is  successful  in  guessing  the  real  name 
of  the  "shade"  next  to  him,  the  person  whose 
name  has  been  revealed  must  step  into  the  center 
and  unmask. 

The  Light  of  Fate:  Two  candles  are  placed  on 
a  table.  Two  players  stand  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  candles.  They  are  whirled 
around  three  times  and  then  without  pausing,  each 
tries  to  go  toward  the  candle  chosen  and  blow  it 
out.  If  the  player  succeeds  in  doing  so,  it  will 
prove  that  he  will  meet  his  life  partner  during  the 
coming  year.  This  is  continued  until  each  player 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  discover  his  fate. 

The  Magic  -Ring:  The  magic  ring  is  a  doughnut 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle  suspended  from  a  door- 
way. Players  may  discover  whether  they  will  be 
married  during  the  coming  year  by  attempting  to 
thrust  a  "ghostly  sceptre"  through  the  hole  in  the 
doughnut.  (A  stick  about  the  size  and  length 
of  the  handle  of  a  popcorn  popper,  will  be  satis- 
factory.) Players  should  walk  up  to  the  "ring" 
from  a  given  place  and  test  their  fates  without 
having  time  to  take  aim.  For  "the  hand  of  fate 
moves  quickly." 

Fortune's  Apple:  Players  who  work  together 
successfully  in  this  game  will  have  good  luck  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Players  are  divided  into 
groups  and  line  up  in  front  of  a  door  from  top 
of  which  is  suspended  two  apples  on  a  string. 
Then  follows  a  relay  race  each  side  trying  to  get 


a  bite  of  the  apple.  Two  chances  are  given  each 
player  who  then  returns  to  end  of  his  line.  Those 
in  the  winning  line  might  receive  a  prize  of  an 
apple  each. 

Ships  of  Destiny:  For  this  test  the  hostess 
should  secure  several  empty  walnut  shells,  some 
small  colored  tapers,  and  a  large  tin  or  wooden 
tub  full  of  water  wreathed  in  evergreens. 

Cut  the  small  candles  of  different  colors  into 
\l/2  inch  lengths,  melt  the  end  of  each,  and  stick 
it  in  the  bottom  of  a  shell.  By  the  color  each  guest 
should  distinguish  his  or  her  special  ship.  Place 
the  miniature  fleet  on  the  water,  and  while  light- 
ing the  candles,  ask  a  witch  to  speak  an  incanta- 
tion over  them,  and  as  the  ships  sail  along,  wafted 
by  gentle  fanning,  she  should  tell  the  fate  of  each. 
If  a  ship  sails  across  the  water,  the  owner  will 
cross  the  ocean — if  quickly,  in  a  short  time ;  if 
slowly,  in  a  year  or  so.  A  collision  half-way 
means  obstacles  which  will  delay  the  event.  A 
candle  which  goes  out  indicates  disaster.  (Frorr 
the  Junior  Workers  Quarterly.) 

Refreshments 

Doughnuts,  cider  and  apples  are  easy  to  serve 
and  always  good,  although  hot  coffee  and  "hoi 
dogs"  might  also  be  welcome  on  a  chilly  night 
A  more  elaborate  menu  might  include  green  jellc 
and  whipped  cream  and  chocolate  cookies  on  whict 
silhouettes  of  ghosts  are  outlined  in  white  icing 

A  Terrible  Ghost  Story:  This  should  be  ar 
effective  time  to  turn  low  the  lights  and  proceec 
with  the  inevitable  ghost  story.  Players  may  tx 
seated  about  room  or  in  large  circle.  A  leadei 
gives  to  several  people  a  slip  containing  the  nam< 
of  a  character  and  the  noise  for  each  to  make 
The  same  names  may  be  given  to  several  players 
though  one  or  two  is  always  much  better. 

Characters  Noise 

Timid  young  girl  Sob  or  scream 

Old,  Old  Woman  High,  cracked  laugh 

Large,  Black  Cat  Meow 

Long  Black  Snake  Hisses 

Bogie  Man  Boooo! 

A  Tall  Man  Groan 

A  Yellow  Dog  Howl  or  bark 

Big  Black  Crow  Caw  !  Caw ! 

Four  Black  Bats  Squeak 

Ghost  Everybody  together 

The  following  story  is  read  slowly  by  the  leade 
and  each  time  one  of  the  names  is  mentioned,  th 
players  who  represent  that  character  must  mak< 
the  noise  indicated. 
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TJic  Story 

On  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in  October,  a  stage 
coach  rumbled  along  a  country  road.  In  it  a 
timid  young  girl  bounced  up  and  down  on  the 
hard  cushions  and  gazed  frightened  out  into  the 
darkness.  Suddenly  the  coach  stopped  and  in 
stepped  an  old,  old  woman.  From  under  one  arm 
peered  a  large  black  cat  and  around  the  other 
twined  a  long  black  snake.  "Hoity !  Toity !  a 
timid  young  girl  traveling  alone  tonight?"  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  hideous  grin.  "Let  me  tell  your 
fortune,  my  pretty  dear."  Towards  the  timid 
young  girl,  the  old,  old  woman  stretched  a  bony 
arm,  while  the  large  black  cat  arched  his  back  and 
growled  and  the.  long  black  snake  watched  with 
beady  eyes.  "No,  no,"  cried  the  timid  young 
girl,  shrinking  into  a  corner  with  her  pretty  hands 
behind  her  back.  At  that  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  violently  open  and  in  rushed  a  tall  man 
in  a  long  raincoat.  His  face  was  hidden  by  a 


drooping  hat,  but  his  voice  was  low  and  pleasant. 
He  said,  "Allow  me,"  and  gently  pushed  between 
the  timid  young  girl  and  the  old,  old  woman. 
"Allow  me,"  said  the  old,  old  woman  and  three 
times  pointed  her  finger  at  the  tall  man.  A  yellow 
dog  howled  from  under  the  seat,  the  large  black 
cat  growled  again  and  the  long  black  snake  hissed. 
On  the  window-sill  a  big  black  crow]  lighted  and 
croaked  most  dismally,  and  into  the  coach  flew 
four  black  bats  and  beat  their  wings  in  the  face  of 
the  timid  young  girl,  while  through  each  window 
peered  the  grotesque  face  of  a  pumpkin  bogie  man^ 
Nearer  to  the  old,  old  woman  bent  the  tall  man, 
and  pushed  back  his  hat.  With  a  terrible  shriek 
the  old,  old  zvoman  sprang  to  the  door,  followed 
by  her  large  black  cat,  howling  yellow  dog,  long 
black  snake,  four  black  bats  and  the  big  black 
crow.  In  the  coach  the  timid  young  girl  had 
fainted,  for  under  the  hat  of  the  tall  man  was  the 
ghastly  countenance  of  a  Hallowe'en  ghost. 
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Can   Cities  Meet  the 

Fundamental  Needs  of 

Children?* 

THE  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  OFFERS 

ASSISTANCE  TOWARDS  THE  SOLUTION 

OF  THIS  PROBLEM 

The  city  as  its  exists  today  does  not  satisfy  the 
fundamental  needs  of  children.  Children  need  to 
play,  but  it  is  a  rare  city  that  has  adequate  play 
space  for  its  children,  so  located  and  supervised 
that  it  is  easy  for  all  children  to  play  under  whole- 
some conditions.  The  result  is  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  cities  play  in  the  only  avail- 
able place,  i.  e.,  the  city  streets.  Last  year  nearly 
6,000  children  were  killed  on  streets  and  high- 
ways and  151,000  were  injured.  Children  need 
to  have  the  chance  for  constructive,  creative  man- 
ual work,  but  there  is  small  opportunity  or  need 
for  such  work  in  the  average  city  home.  Chil- 
dren need  first-hand  contact  with  nature— the 
earth  and  sea,  birds,  flowers,  trees.  Children  are 
natural  scientists  and  this  is  the  kind  of  subject 
matter  upon  which  they  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  feed  their  curiosity.  Each  generation 
needs  these  contacts  with  the*  actual  physical  world 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  growth  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  race.  But  the  city,  with  its  pave- 
ments and  brick  and  mortar,  is  stafving  rather 
than  nourishing  this  curiosity  about  the  physical 
world. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of 
city  life  for  children  is  that  it  tends  to  build  up 
habits  of  cheap  amusement,  cheap  and  undesir- 
able ways  of  using  their  leisure  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  findings  of  modern  psychology,  the  way 
in  which  people  spend  their  leisure  time  is  of 
vital  importance  in  their  whole  character  develop- 
ment, and  the  use  of  their  leisure  time  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  habits  of  taste  formed 
in  childhood.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  educators 
are  now  realizing  that  city  schools  must  not  only 
teach  the  three  R's  but  must  counteract  the  ef- 
fect of  city  life  upon  children  by  helping  them  to 
form  tastes  for  worth-while  use  of  their  leisure 
time  through  opportunities  for  hearing  good  mu- 
sic and  seeing  fine  works  of  art,  taking  part  in 

From  a  recent  statement  by  Commissioner  John  J.  Tigert,  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

*From  the  July,  1927,  number  of  The  American  City  Magazine. 


producing  and  seeing  good  plays,  hearing  inter- 
esting lectures  which  broaden  their  horizon. 

That  conditions  have  changed  in  our  cities  and 
that  a  curriculum  prepared  only  a  few  years  ago 
no  longer  meets  the  needs  of  modern  city  life 
has  been  fully  recognized.  The  reorganization 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  necessary  assembling 
of  proper  materials  of  instruction  attendant 
thereto  is  therefore  receiving  more  of  the  atten- 
tion of  educational  leaders  at  the  present  moment 
than  any  other  school  problem.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  is  endeavoring  to  be  of  assistance  to 
those  attempting  a  solution  of  this  important 
problem.  One  of  our  specialists  has  prepared 
from  time  to  time  a  series  of  type  studies  on  mod- 
ern life  and  the  elements  of  social  science  based 
directly  upon  the  child's  need  and  interest  as  re- 
lated to  present-day  civilization. 


Orlando    Dedicates   Its 

First  Municipal 

Bath   House 

In  July,  Orlando,  Florida,  dedicated  its  first 
municipal  bath  house.  Mayor  Autrey  made  the 
speech  of  presentation  and  the  beach  was  offi- 
cially accepted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Recreation. 
After  the  dedication  the  Reporter  Star's  boys' 
brass  band  played  several  selections  and  there  were 
demonstrations  of  life  saving  and  exhibitions  of 
water  races. 

The  beach  will  be  free  to  the  public.  People 
may  dress  at  home  or  at  the  bath  house  and  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  beach  free  of  charge.  Suits 
are  rented  at  a  charge  of  25c  to  adults;  this  in- 
cludes a  towel,  the  use  of  the  dressing  room  and 
shower  baths.  The  fee  for  children  is  15c. 

The  central  portion  of  the  building  is  de- 
voted to  administration  and  here  are  the  conces- 
sion booths,  checking  system  and  lobby.  The 
right  wing  serves  the  men  and  contains  the  shower 
baths,  toilet  facilities  and  dressing  rooms.  The 
women's  side  is  similar  to  that  of  the  men's  ex- 
cept that  more  dressing  rooms  are  included.  The 
basket  system  is  used  exclusively  and  by  its  use 
24  dressing  rooms  will  accommodate  as  many  as 
400  to  500  people  in  a  short  time. 

At  night  the  beach  is  lighted  with  eight  flood 
lights.  Life  guards  are  on  duty  from  9 :30  in  the 
morning  until  10:00  at  night. 
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Athletic  Parks  and  Stadia 

Necessary  School 

Equipment* 

School  Purposes — Athletic  Parks  and  Stadia  as 
Necessary  Equipment — The  important  position 
that  physical  training  and  athletic  competition 
now  hold  in  our  educational  system  is  indicated 
in  two  recent  decisions.  In  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  v.  Shannon  &  Luchs  Con- 
struction Co.  (17  Fed.  2nd  219)  the  District  of 
Columbia  filed  petitions  for  the  condemnation  of 
lands  for  an  athletic  park  for  the  Western  High 
School.  The  property  owners  in  their  answers 
challenged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  enter- 
tain the  petitions  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  zoning  law  the  property  could 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  designated,  being  in 
the  residential  district  where  only  dwelling  houses, 
apartment  houses,  hotels,  churches  and  educational 
institutions  are  permitted.  In  brushing  aside  this 
objection  the  District  court  of  appeals,  speaking 
through  Justice  Van  Orsdel,  said :  "An  educational 
institution  consists  not  only  of  buildings  but  all 
the  grounds  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  full  scope  of  educational  instruction.  More 
properly  defined,  a  modern  educational  institution 
embraces  those  things  which  experience  has  taught 
us  are  essential  to  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
development  of  the  pupils." 

A  similar  question  was  decided  in  April  of  this 
year  by  the  supreme  court  of  Arizona  in 
Alexander  v.  Phillips  (254  Pac.  1056),  in  which 
an  action  was  brought  to  restrain  the  Phoenix 
Union  School  District  from  issuing  $80,000  in 
bonds  which  had  been  voted  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  stadium.  The  court  held  that  the  dele- 
gated power  to  erect  buildings  included  power  to 
erect  a  stadium  as  a  necessary  building  for  educa- 
tional instruction. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  acquisition  of  lands  by 
eminent  domain  for  a  school  athletic  field  was  up- 
held as  a  public  use  to  be  determined  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  city  by  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  in  Binghampton  v.  Bruno  (208  N.  Y.  Supp. 
60).  Other  recent  cases  sustaining  the  principle 
above  set  forth  are :  State  v.  Superior  Court  (69 
Wash.  189,  124  Pac.  484)  and  Webster  City  v. 
Wright  County  (144  Iowa  502,  123  N.  W.  193). 

*Courtesy  of  National  Municipal  Review,  July,   1927. 


Pamphlets  and  Maga- 
zines Recently  Received 

Containing  Articles  of  Interest   to  Recreation   Workers 

MAGAZINES 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION.     March-April,  1927 
First  Steps  in  Stadium  Operation 

By  V.  K.  Brown 

Activities  at  Northwestern  Playfield,  Detroit 
A  Botanical  Contest  at  Dallas 

By  W.  F.  Jacoby 
Swimming  Pools  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

By  L.  N.  Hintgen 
Design  of  New  Milwaukee  Junior  Playground 

By  Elmer  Krieger 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION.     May-June,  1927 
Small  Parks  for  Playgrounds 

By  Edward  M.  Bassett,  Henry  V.  Hubbard  and 

George  B.  Ford 
Park  Areas  in  Cotton  Mill  Villages  of  Southeast 

By  J.  Haslett  Bell 
Publicity  for  Playgrounds 

By  Gilbert  Clegg 

The  Practical  Workers'  Bookshelf 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.    April,  1927 

Fundamentals  of  Design  to  Create  Beauty  in  Play- 
grounds 

By  Charles  N.  Lowrie 
Two  Thousand  Counties  Need  Parks 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.D. 
School  Playground  Surfacing 
Knockdown  Bleachers 
The  Four  Points  of  Fencing 

By  Harry  L.  Allen 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.     May,  1927 

The  Era  of  the  Automobile  Must  End  the  Era  of 

Street  Play 
Some  of  California's  Municipal  Swimming  Pools 

By  George  W.  Braden 

Sanitary  Supervision  of  Tourist  Camps  and  Recrea- 
tion Places 

By  Lewis  S.  Finch 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.    June,  1927 

What  a  Village  Art  Commission  Might  Do 

By  Martha  Candler 
Current  Practices  in  Dance  Hall  Regulation 

By  Chloe  Owings 
Obstacles    to    the    Development    of     a     Recreation 

System 

By  Frederick  Bigger 
Asphalt  Tennis  Courts  for  Public  Parks 

By  W.  E.  Rosengarten 

Public  Cooperation  in  Swimming  Pool  Sanitation 
How  a  County  Planning  Federation  is  Functioning 

By  Wayne  D.  Heydecker 
KANSAS  MUNICIPALITIES.     May,  1927 

Making  Kansas  Cities  Beautiful 
KANSAS  TEACHER.     May,  1927 

On  the  Playground — Playground  Ball 
MIND  AND  BODY.    May,  1927 

A  Comprehensive  Program  to  Insure  Physical  Fit- 
ness 

By  William  A.  Stecher 
Summer  Playtime 
A  Marching  Drill  for  Boys 
A  May  Pole  Dance 
Two  Folk  Dances  for  Girls 
Hobby  Horse 
Circle  Battleball 
MIND  AND  BODY.    June,  1927 

The  Position  of  Games  in  the  Life  of  the  Child 

By  Major  H.  J.  Selby 
A   Study  of   Girl  Gangs 

By  Isabelle  M.  Carney 
Apparatus  Exercises 
Mat  Exercises  and  Stunts 

By  Mathias  H.  Macherey 
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Model  Drill  for  Thirty  Men  and  Women 

By  William  P.  Beyer 
Jockey  Dance 

By  J.  hi.  Schmidlin 
MIND  AND  BODY.    July,  1927 

Games  and  Sports  in  British  Schools  and  Universities 
College  Athletics 
Swimming  Pools  and  Sanitation 
CAMP  NEWS.    June,  1927 
The  Community  Camp 

By  Jay  B.  Nash 
BETTER  TIMES.    June,  1927 

Lost — A  Streetful  of  Children 
MONTHLY  LABOR  REVIEW.     May,  1927 

Outdoor  Recreation  for  Industrial  Employees 
Vacations  with  Pay  for  Industrial  Workers 
THE  WELFARE  MAGAZINE   (State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Illinois).    June,   1927 
Recreational  Therapy 

By  Ruth  M.  Faulkner 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  REVIEW.    May,  1927 
A  Diocesan  Recreational  Program  for  Boys 

By  John  O'Grady,  Ph.D.,    Paul  Hanly  Furfey,  Ph.D. 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  REVIEW.    June,  1927 
Directed  Play  for  the  School  Child 
By  Ella  Gardner 

PAMPHLETS 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND  BOARD  OF  OAK 
PARK,  ILL.,  1926 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECREATION  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  CHICAGO,  1926 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  PARKS  AND  FORESTS 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1925  AND  1926 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECREATION,  EVANS- 
TON,  ILL.,  1926 

ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY  RECREATION  COMMISSION,  1926 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  RECREA- 
TION COMMISSIONERS,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J.,  1926 

RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BLOOMFIELD  COMMUNITY 
HOUSE.  May,  1927 

THE  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  BOARD  OF  RIVER 
FOREST,  1927 

PERSONAL  INITIATIVE  AND  Civic  PROGRESS  IN  DELAWARE 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  PALIS- 
ADES INTERSTATE  PARK — NEW  JERSEY,  1927 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  PALIS- 
ADES INTERSTATE  PARK — NEW  YORK,  1927 


At  the  Conventions 

At  Cincinnati,  October  17th  to  21st,  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  will  hold  its  Fifty- 
sixth  Annual  meeting.  Each  of  the  nine  sections 
will  hold  individual  section  meetings  and  one  ses- 
sion will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  mental 
hygiene  from  the  angle  of  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  industrial  field. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  held  in  Seattle  July  3rd  to 
8th,  a  number  of  meetings  of  allied  organizations 
were  held  whose  work  closely  touches  the  leisure 
time  field.  The  American  Nature  Study  Society 
met  in  joint  session  with  the  Department  of 
Science  Instruction  of  the  N.  E.  A. ;  there  was 
a  conference  on  art  education  and  a  meeting  of  the 
School  Garden  Association  and  other  meetings 
of  this  type. 


Book   Reviews 

STAGE  COSTUMING.  By  Agnes  Brooks  Young.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillen  Company,  New  York  City. 
Price,  $2.50 

This  practical  and  exceedingly  valuable  book  on  cos- 
tuming has  come  out  of  Miss  Young's  experience  at  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse.  Though  especially  intended  for 
those  who  maintain  theatre  workshops,  it  will  also  an- 
swer the  needs  of  those  who  are  costuming  but  a  single 
play  or  pageant.  It  deals  with  the  theory  of  state  cos- 
tume and  the  cutting,  sewing,  dyeing,  and  wearing  of 
stage  clothes.  There  are  chapters  on  methods  of  making 
masks,  on  costume  accessories,  color  and  effective  stage 
lighting  on  color. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  in  dressmaking  to 
secure  the  desired  effects,  so  clear  are  the  directions  and 
patterns  given.  Dyeing,  too,  is  discussed  in  such  detail 
that  the  uninitiated,  by  following  directions,  should  be 
able  to  secure  excellent  results. 

The  illustrations  include  about  50  drawings  and  pat- 
terns of  historic  costumes  and  a  number  of  photographs. 

GOLF  GUIDES,  1927.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  Pub- 
lished by  American  Sports  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City.  Price,  35c 

This  booklet  contains  championship  records,  informa- 
tion about  the  United  States  Golf  Association,  articles  on 
various  phases  of  golf,  and  a  detachable  rules  section. 

SOURCE  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  USE  OF  RURAL  PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  UNITS.  Published  by  the 
Rural  Life  Bureau.  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  number  of  suggested  topics  are  discussed  in  this 
exceedingly  helpful  booklet ;  among  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  parents  and  of  teachers  for  the  health  of  the 
pre-school  child ;  training  for  every  day  life ;  what  par- 
ents should  know  about  their  schools  and  wholesome 
living  in  the  home.  One  of  the  most  significant  chapters 
is  that  prepared  by  Robert  G.  Foster  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  Leisure  and  How  to  Use 
It.  Many  other  practical  suggestions  are  to  be  found  in 
this  compilation  which  contains  excellent  references  and 
bibliography. 

RECREATION  MANUAL  FOR  THE  HOME,  SCHOOL  AND  COM- 
MUNITY. By  Florence  Slown  Hyde.  Published  by 
Janesville  Daily  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
Price,  $1.00 

Miss  Florence  S.  Hyde  has  for  a  number  of  years 
sponsored  Good  Times  Clubs  in  rural  districts  and  small 
communities  throughout  the  city.  The  manual  which  has 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  these  clubs  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  philosophy  of  play  with  suggestions  for 
the  practical  activities  involved  in  play  program.  A 
splendid  bibliography  is  to  be  found  in  the  booklet  and 
there  is  a  constitution  for  a  club  with  suggestions  for 
conducting  meetings. 

HEALTH  BEHAVIOR  ,By  Thomas  D.  Wood  and  Marion 
Olive  Lerrigo.  Published  by  the  Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Price,  $2.00 

This  recent  publication  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  man- 
ual of  graded  standards  of  habits,  attitudes  and  knowl- 
edge conducive  to  health  of  the  physical  organism  and 
the  personality,  home,  community  and  race.  The  stand- 
ards or  scales,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  arranged 
for  various  age  groups  according  to  grades  and  for 
adults. 

Health  Behavior  gives  first  clear  suggestions  on  plan- 
ning a  course  of  study  and  then  provides  a  definite  means 
for  a  judgment  of  results.  The  adaptation  of  means 
and  methods  to  local  needs  is  provided  for  and  illus- 
trated. 

THE    APPRECIATION    OF    SCULPTURE    By    Lorado    Taft. 
Published  by  American  Library  Association,  Chicago, 
Illinois.     Price,  $.35 
The   American   Library   Association  has   added   to   it 


*- 


A  Dustless  Sanitary  Playing  Surface 
Assured  by  Using  Solvay 

Each  year  comes  increasing  demand  for  the  use  of  Solvay  Flake  Calcium 
Chloride  to  provide  a  dustless,  smooth,  and  sanitary  surface  for  children's 
playgrounds.  Dust  is  unsanitary ;  it  carries  many  germs  harmful  to  children, 
as  well  as  to  adults. 

Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  a  white,  odorless,  flaky  material  that  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air  and  retains  it  on  the  playing  surface,  which  remains 
very  slightly  damp  and  therefore  free  from  dust. 

SOL  VAY 

Flake 

Calcium  Chloride 

lays  the  dust,  and  has  a  decided  germicidal  action  which  has  attracted  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 

Solvay  is  harmless  to  clothing  and  playthings — will  not  track  or  stain  and 
may  be  applied  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  use  of  the  playground. 

You  will  find  Solvay  Flake  Calcium  Chloride  a  real  economy  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  playgrounds  and  tennis  courts.  Anyone  can  apply 
Solvay — just  open  the  100-lb.  bag  or  375-lb.  drum  and  spread  the  material 
evenly  over  the  surface.  75  conveniently  located  shipping  points  assure  you 
prompt  service. 

Write  for  booklet  No.  1159 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 

Alkalies   and    Chemical    Products    Manufactured 
by  The  Solvay  Process  Company 


40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Please  mention  THE   PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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INSTALL   READY    MADE 

HORSESHOE    COURTS 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventatiye.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Write 
for  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 

Duluth.     Minn.  UlAMOXll   STAKES   AND 

STAKEHOLDERS 


IS  it  to  your  camp  that  troops  of 
those  khaki  clad  boys  and  girls 
are  hurrying?  ^ 

ARE    you    the    owner    of    the    brain 
which  must  provide  outlets  for  the  en- 
ergy of  eighty  active  minds  and  bodies? 
Then  Quick 

Before  your  hair  turns  grey  with  racking  that  brain 
Order 

MAGIC  CASEMENTS  $1.25 

A  chronicle  of  Program  Making 
Chockfull  of  ideas  told  in  detail  by  camp  counsellors. 

From 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  Lexington  Ave.       New  York 


Pastor  Stop  Watch 


(Fifth  Second) 
Endorsed  by  leading 
directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Time  your  rope 
climbing,  foot  and  swim- 
ming, potato  races,  box- 
ing rounds,  etc. 

Price   $7.50 

Write  today 

Sterling  Stop- Watch 
Co.,   M'f'r 

15  E.  26th  St. 
New    York   City 


"Reading  with  a  Purpose"  series  The  Appreciation  of 
Sculpture,  by  Lorado  Taft.  Written  in  Mr.  Taft's 
charming  informal  style,  the  booklet  will  delight  the  art 
lover.  A  number  of  books  recommended  for  the  course 
are  reviewed  by  Mr.  Taft. 

How  You  CAN  WRITE  PLAYS.  By  Mark  Swan.  Pub- 
lished by  Samuel  French,  New  York  City.  Price, 
$2.85 

Mr.  Swan  has  given  us  a  practical  guide  book  which 
will  be  helpful  not  only  to  beginners,  but  to  those  who  have 
had  some  experience.-  Some  of  the  more  necessary  ele- 
ments of  play  construction  are  explained  in  simple 
language  and  there  are  suggestions  for  choice  of  subject, 
the  ability  of  the  player,  the  division  of  the  story  into 
acts  and  scenes,  a  dialogue  and  other  necessary  considera- 
tions. 

CAMP  SONGS.  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price, 
$1.50  per  hundred  plus  postage 

This  booklet  contains  the  words  of  thirty-eight  songs 
prepared  for  the  use  of  summer  camps,  vacation  homes, 
hiking  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls 
and  other  groups  carrying  on  active  outdoor  programs. 

THE  LONE  GIRL  SCOUT  TRAILMAKER     Published  by  Girl 
Scouts,  Inc.,  670  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
This  attractive  little  manual  is  designed  to  help  along 
"the  friendly  way  of  scouting"  the  lone  Girl  Scout  who 
is  living  in  a  section  where  she  cannot  be  associated  with 
an  organized  group.     Suggestions  are  offered  for  making 
a  trail  book  and  information  on  various  phases  of  scout- 
ing is  given  in  a  most  interesting  manner.     Price  $.10 

NEW  TOWNS  FOR  OLD.  By  John  Nolen.  Published  by 
Marshall,  Jones  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Price, 
$3.00 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Nolen's  book  is  to  present  a  few 
representative  examples  of  civic  improvements  actually 
carried  on.  It  accordingly  deals  with  a  few  selected 
places  and  shows  results  accomplished  and  methods 
employed.  It  is  a  plea  for  more  new  towns  skillfully 
planned  in  favorable  locations  better  able  to  meet  modern 
requirements  and  higher  standards.  The  author  points 
out  that  the  present  tendency  in  the  shift  of  population 
is  towards  those  towns  which  offer  educational  and  recre- 
ational advantages. 

There  are  114  photographs,  drawings  and  plans  which 
make  the  book  unusually  attractive. 

ASK  ME  A  BIBLE  QUESTION.  By  George  Stewart.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Price,  $1.50 

For  those  who  can  stand  the  searchlight  of  investiga- 
tion on  their  knowledge  of  Biblical  subjects,  this  book 
with  its  940  questions  will  have  no  terrors.  The  classi- 
fied and  graded  groups  of  questions  offered  may  be  used 
by  teachers'  and  church  workers  as  outlines  of  study  or 
general  oral  tests. 

AN  ATHLETIC  PROGRAM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.    By 
Leonora  Anderson.     Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  67  W.  44th  Street,  N.  Y.     Price,  $2.00 
iMuch  teaching  of  games  is  unsatisfactory  in  that  it 
lacks  continuity  and  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
day's  program  and  what  has  gone  before  or  what  may 
follow.     Miss  Anderson  has  met  this  difficulty  by  arrang- 
ing the  games  according  to   seasons  as  well  as  grades. 
The  directions  are  clear  and  detailed,  and  diagrams  are 
given    for    the    layout    of    courts    and    arrangement    of 
players. 

SPECIAL  DAY  PAGEANTS.     By  Marion  Kennedy  and  Kath- 
arine Isabel  Bemis.     Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  67  W.  44th  Street,  N.  Y.     Price,  $1.50 
This   book,    prepared   particularly   with   the   needs   of 
primary   teachers   in   mind,   contains   suggestions    for   21 
pageants   for  children   from  the   first  to   fourth  grades. 
The  pageants  suggested  cover  all  the  well  known  holi- 
days  and   special   days.     The  costumes  used   are   simple 
and  easily  made,  and  wide  latitude  is  permitted  in  the; 
number  taking  part. 
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QUALITY  AND  ECONOMY 

In  Playground  Equipment 


School  Combination  No.  1430 


MITCHELL  "Betterbilt"  Playground  Equipment  embodies  those  essen- 
tials which  assure  continued  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  many  years 
to  come.  Mitchell  Playground  Equipment  meets  every  requirement  of 
design,  convenience  and  construction.  These  features  combined  with  the 
fact  that  "Betterbilt"  apparatus  is  no  more  expensive  (often  times  being 
cheaper)  than  ordinary  equipment,  gives  you  the  reason  why  Mitchell  is 
meeting  with  evergrowing  favor  with  school  and  municipal  officials,  club 
directors  and  playground  instructors. 


BETTERBILT* 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


Send  for  the  Mitchell  "Betterbilt"  catalogue  today. 
As  you  turn  its  pages  note  from  the  illustrations  how 
strongly  and  sturdily  Mitchell  Equipment  is  built  and 
assembled.  Consider  our  low  price  and  uniformly  good 
design  and  construction.  You  will  be  convinced  that 
it  represents  an  incomparable  value  involving  real 
economy.  Use  the  coupon. 

MITCHELL  MFG.  CO. 

1805  Forest  Home  Ave.         Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Branches: 
St.  Paul  Cleveland  Wichita 


THIS     COUPON     WILL     BRING     OUR     CATALOGUE 

MITCHELL  MFG.  CO. 

1805  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  a  Mitchell  Catalog  of  "Betterbilt" 
Playground    Equipment. 


Position     

Address 

City  and  State. 
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Every  Playground 

and  Schoolyard  needs  a 
SpaldingJUNGLEGYM! 

How  the  children  do  fly  to  it — climbing  to  the 
top,  turning  on  the  bars,  hanging  and  chinning, 
traveling  the  long  ladders,  races,  games  of  tag. 
No  end  of  fun  on  old  Junglegym ! 

Absolute  safety  with  maximum  efficiency.  Fifty 
to  one  hundred  children  are  accommodated  at  the 
same  time.  The  playground  equipment  without 
a  fault! 


For  the  little  tots— 
JUNGLEGYM,  JR. 

Bring  joy  to  the  kiddies  with 
Junglegym,  Jr.  He  makes 
them  happy  and  builds  their 
muscles.  Price  $50. 


Playground    and    Gymnasium    Outfitters 


Chicopee,    Mass. 


For 


(HICAGONORMAL$CHOOI 
of  physical  Education 


Fully 
Accredited 

Training  in  all  branches  of  Physical  Education,  preparing  high 
sonool  graduates  to  become  Playground  Supervisors,  Directors  of  Phy- 
sical Education,  Dancing  Teachers,  Swimming  Instructors,  Camp  Coun- 
selors, etc  One-year  playground  course.  Two-year  diploma  and  three- 
year  B.  P.  E.  degree  courses.  For  catalog  address 
Frances  Musselman,  Principal,  Box  597,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,     Help     in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWIMMING    SIMPLIFIED.     By    Lyba    and    Nita    Sheffield. 

Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  67  W.  44th 

Street,  N.  Y.     Price,  $2.00 

In  this  revised  and  enlarged  edition  is  offered  most 
detailed  information  on  swimming  instruction,  deep  water 
emergency  tests,  swimming  for  children,  diving,  training 
for  competitive  swimming,  the  conducting  of  a  swimming 
meet,  life  saving,  water  sports  and  similar  subjects. 

"If  the  present  increase  in  leisure  time  for  all  people 
keeps  up  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  leisure-time 
education,"  says  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  book,  "another  generation  will  find  intensified 
the  problem  of  'What  shall  we  do?'  While  there  are 
many  wholesome  activities  which  may  contribute  to 
proper  employment  of  leisure-time  opportunities,  it  is 
probably  true  that  motor  activities  will  more  nearly 
satisfy  the  majority  of  people.  Swimming  ranks  high 
in  its  usefulnes  as  an  activity  for  leisure  time." 

OFFICIAL  INTERCOLLEGIATE  FOOT  BALL  GUIDE.     Spalding's 

Athletic  Library  No.  200x.     Published  by  American 

Sports  Publishing  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $.35 

In  this  guide  are  to  be  found  the  foot  ball  rules  of 

the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  together  with 

articles  on  foot  ball  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 

records,  notes  from  the  colleges  and  reports  of  confer- 


The  annual  convention  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Park  Executives  and  American  Parki 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel  in  Philadelphia  in  September.  The  con- 
vention, which  rotates  each  year  to  different  cities 
throughout  the  United  States,  will  open  on  the 
26th  and  be  in  session  through  the  29th. 

A  new  feature  has  been  incorporated  this  year 
which   should   be   of    interest   and    value    to   the 
executives  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturers.     Two 
entire  floors  of  the  big  hotel  have  been  set  aside 
for  exhibitors  who  wish  to  display  goods  used  in 
park  systems,  and  one  day  will  be  set  aside  for. 
the  men  to  visit  one  of  the  country  clubs  where! 
the  manufacturers  will  have  their  larger  equip- 
ment set  up  and  in  action.     There  will  be  dis- 
plays of  sporting  goods,  shrubbery,  trees,  animals- 
and  animal  foods,  oils,  road  machinery  and  mate-; 
rials,  hardware,  playground  equipment. 
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QUALITY  AND  ECONOMY 

In  Playground  Equipment 


School  Combination  No.  1430 


MITCHELL  "Betterbilt"  Playground  Equipment  embodies  those  essen- 
tials which  assure  continued  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  many  years 
to  come.  Mitchell  Playground  Equipment  meets  every  requirement  of 
design,  convenience  and  construction.  These  features  combined  with  the 
fact  that  "Betterbilt"  apparatus  is  no  more  expensive  (often  times  being 
cheaper)  than  ordinary  equipment,  gives  you  the  reason  why  Mitchell  is 
meeting  with  evergrowing  favor  with  school  and  municipal  officials,  club 
directors  and  playground  instructors. 


$cnd  for  this  fiecBooIi 
k  ^'BETTERBILT* 

P  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


Send  for  the  Mitchell  "Betterbilt"  catalogue  today. 
As  you  turn  its  pages  note  from  the  illustrations  how 
strongly  and  sturdily  Mitchell  Equipment  is  built  and 
assembled.  Consider  our  low  price  and  uniformly  good 
design  and  construction.  You  will  be  convinced  that 
it  represents  an  incomparable  value  involving  real 
economy.  Use  the  coupon. 

MITCHELL  MFG.  CO. 

1805  Forest  Home  Ave.         Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Branches: 
St.  Paul  Cleveland  Wichita 


THIS     COUPON     WILL     BRING     OUR     CATALOGUE 

MITCHELL  MFG.  CO. 

180?  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  a  Mitchell  Catalog  of  "Betterbilt" 
Playground    Equipment. 


Position     

Address 

City  and  State. 
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A  TEA  PARTY. 


SAND   PLAY. 


BUSY  HANDS 
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FANCY  ROPE  THROWING. 


BASEBALL. 


FOOTBALL. 


RUNNING  BROAD  JUMP 
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VOLLEY  BALL. 


BALANCING. 


THE  STANDING  BROAD  JUMP. 
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WRESTLING. 


MAY  WE  HAVE  MORE  LIKE  THESE? 
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PYRAMIDS. 


TRACK  MEET. 
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FIELD  HOCKEY. 


PADDLE  TENNIS. 
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ARCHERY  CONTEST. 


JACKSTONE  CONTEST. 
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ARCHERY. 


STILT  WALKING. 


RELAY  RACE. 


CHINNING. 
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VOLLEY  BALL. 


BASEBALL. 


ROLLER  SKATING  IN  COSTUME. 
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CROQUET. 


AN  ABSORBING  MOMENT. 
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EXXIS  CHAMPIONS. 


HANDBALL. 
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BOWLING. 


HORSESHOE  PITCHING. 
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MADE  OF   HONEYSUCKLE   VINES. 


A  CLASS  IN  HANDCRAFT. 
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JUNIOR  AIRCRAFT. 


A   GROTESQUE  KITE. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  CLASS. 


WHITTLING  PRODUCTS. 
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AN   ELEPHANT  IN  THE  MAKINC 


THE  PARADE. 
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HOMELIEST  DOG  ENTRY. 


UNIQUE   PET   ENTRY. 


A  PET  SHOW  PARADE, 
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FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


A  DOLL  SHOW. 


A  DOLL  PARADE. 
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RUTH  AND  NAOMI. 


HANSEL  AND  GRETEL. 


PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE. 
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DANCE  OF  GREETING. 


1 


OUT  DOOR  TOLK  DANCING. 
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A  PLAYGROUND  QUARTET. 


BARBER    SHOP   BALLADS. 


;""  _ 


A  COMMUNITY  CENTER  ORCHESTRA. 
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A  SWIMMING  LESSON. 


A  GROUP  OF  SPLENDID  LIFE  GUARDS. 
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SPLASH  ! 


WATER  SPORTS. 


THE  JOYS  OF  WADING. 
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THE  LURE  OF  THE  TRAIL. 


AND,   OH,  THE  JOYS  OF  THE  BACON 


AROUND  THE  CAMPFIRE. 
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A   HALLOWEEN   CELEBRATION 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLLERS  AT  DAWX. 
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TOBOGGANING. 


BRACING  AIR  AND  OUTDOOR  SPORTS. 


A  WINTER  HIKING  CLUB  HOUSE. 
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AMERICAN  YOUTH — OUR  GREATEST  CHALLENGE 


The  Service  of  Municipal  Recreation 
Systems   to   America   Shown 
through    Pictures 

This  picture  issue  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  shows  a  little  of  the  kind 
of  activity  5868  playgrounds,  1797  athletic  fields,  693  swimming 
pools,  2116  indoor  recreation  centers  are  making  possible  in  America. 
Employed  play  leaders  to  the  number  of  17,090,  and  8625  volunteer 
play  leaders  are  helping.  Aid  is  being  given  to  home  recreation,  to 
church  recreation.  The  attempt  is  to  build  up  the  recreational  life  of 
the  people  in  all  natural  human  relationships  wherever  men,  women 
and  children  are  found,  all  seasons  of  the  year.  And  yet  there  are 
still  over  three  hundred  cities  and  towns  over  8000  population  not 
reporting  a  single  playground  or  play  leader. 

The  movement  is  united  nationally  in  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America  which  has  behind  it  more  than 
twenty-one  years  of  successful  efficient  service.  About  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  are  expended  each  year  on  local  recreation.  The 
budget  for  the  national  Association  is  about  two  percent  of  the  local— 
$354,046  for  1927.  To  strengthen  the  recreation  life  of  America  is 
to  make  all  else  in  America  more  valuable  and  worth  while. 
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0  was  stronger  and  cleverer,  no  doubt,  than  other  men,  and  in  many  broad 
lines  of  business  he  had  grown  rich,  until  his  wealth  exceeded  exaggera- 
tion. One  morning,  in  his  office,  he  directed  a  request  to  his  confidential 
lawyer  to  come  to  him  in  the  afternoon.  He  intended  to  have  his1  will  drawn.  A 
will  is  a  solemn  matter,  even  with  men  whose  life  is  given  up  to  business,  and  who 
are  by  habit  mindful  of  the  future.  After  giving  this  direction  he  took  up  no  other 
matter,  but  sat  at  his  desk  alone  and  in  silence. 

It  was  a  day  when  summer  was  first  new.  The  pale  leaves  upon  the  trees 
were  starting  forth  upon  the  yet  unbending  branches.  The  grass  in  the  parks  had 
a  freshness  in  its  green  like  the  freshness  of  the  blue  in  the  sky  and  of  the  yellow 
of  the  sun  —  a  freshness  to  make  one  wish  that  life  might  renew  its  youth.  The 
clear  breezes  from  the  south  wantoned  about,  and  then  were  still,  as  if  loath  to  go 
finally  away.  Half  idly,  half  thoughtfully,  the  rich  man  wrote  upon  the  white 
paper  before  him,  beginning  what  he  wrote  with  capital  letters  such  as  he  had  not 
made  since,  as  a  boy  at  school,  he  had  taken  pride  in  his  skill  with  the  pen  : 


3n  Stje  J9ame  Of  <§0b,  Smen,       I,   CHARLES  LOUNSBURY,  being  of 
sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory,  do  now  make  and  publish  this;  my 
last  will  and  testament,  in  order,  as  justly  as  I  may,  to  distribute  my  interests 
in  the  world  among  succeeding  men. 

And  first,  that  part  of  my  interests  wrhich  is  known  among  men  and  recog- 
nized in  the  sheep-bound  volumes  of  the  law  as  my  property,  being  inconsiderable 
and  of  none  account,  I  make  no  account  of  in  this,  my  will. 

My  right  to  live,  it  being  but  a  life  estate,  is  not  at  my  disposal,  but  these 
things  excepted,  all  else  in  the  world  I  now  proceed  to  devise  and  bequeath. 


And  first,  I  give  to  good  fathers'  and  mothers,  but  in  trust  for  their 
children,  nevertheless,  all  good  little  words  of  praise  and  all  quaint  pet  names,  and 
I  charge  said  parents  to  use  them  justly,  but  generously,  as  the  needs  of  their 
children  shall  require. 

3uEttl!      I  leave  to  children  exclusively,  but  only  for  the  life  of  their  childhood, 
all,  and   every,   the   dandelions   of    the   fields   and   the   daisies   thereof,   with   the 
right  to  play  among  them  freely,  according  to  the  custom  of  children,  warning 
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them  at  the  same  time  against  the  thistles.  And  I  devise  to  children  the  yellow 
shores  of  creeks  and  the  golden  sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof,  with  the  dragon 
flies  that  skim  the  surface  of  said  waters,  and  the  odors  of  the  willows  that  dip 
into  said  waters,  and  the  white  clouds  that  float  high  over  the  giant  trees.  And 
I  leave  to  children  the  long,  long  days  to  be  merry  in,  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
the  night  and  the  moon,  and  the  train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder  at,  but  subject 
nevertheless,  to  the  rights  hereinafter  given  to  lovers  ;  and  I  give  to  each  child 
the  right  to  choose  a  star  that  shall  be  his,  and  I  direct  that  the  child's  father  shall 
tell  him  the  name  of  it,  in  order  that  the  child  shall  always  remember  the  name  of 
that  star  after  he  has  learned  and  forgotten  astronomy. 

StEttt!  I  devise  to  boys,  jointly,  all  the  useful  idle  fields  and  commons,  where 
ball  may  be  played,  and  all  snow-clad  hills  where  one  may  coast,  and  all  streams 
and  ponds  where  one  may  skate,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  period  of 
their  boyhood.  And  all  meadows,  with  the  clover  blooms  and  butterflies  thereof  ; 
and  all  woods,  with  their  appurtenances  of  squirrels,  and  whirring  birds  and  echoes 
and  strange  noises  ;  and  all  distant  places  which  may  be  visited,  together  with  the 
adventures  there  found,  I  do  give  to  saftl  boys  to  be  theirs.  And  I  give  to  said 
boys  each  his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night,  with  all  pictures  that  may  be  seen 
in  the  burning  wood  or  coal  to  enjoy  without  let  or  hindrance,  ^and  without  any 
incumbrance  of  cares. 

3t0tttt  To  lovers,  I  devise  their  imaginary  world,  with  whatever  they  may  need, 
as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red,  red  roses  by  the  wall,  the  snow  of  the  hawthorn, 
the  sweet  strains'  of  music,  or  aught  else  they  may  desire  to  figure  to  each  other  the 
lastingness  and  beauty  of  their  love. 

3t0ttT!  To  young  men,  jointly,  being  joined  in  a  brave,  mad  crowd,  I  devise 
and  bequeath  all  boisterous,  inspiring  sports  of  rivalry.  I  give  to  them  the  disdain 
of  weakness  and  undaunted  confidence  in  their  own  strength.  Though  they  are 
rude  and  rough  I  leave  to  them  alone  the  power  of  making  lasting  friendships, 
and  of  possessing  companions  ;  and  to  them  exclusively  I  give  all  merry  songs 
and  brave  choruses  to  sing,  with  smooth  voices  to  troll  them  forth. 


to  those  who  are  no  longer  children,  or  youths,  or  lovers,  I  leave 
memory,  and  I  leave  to  them  the  volumes  of  the  poems  of  Burns  and  Shakespeare, 
and  of  other  poets,  if  there  are  others,  to  the  end  that  they  may  live  the  old  days 
over  again,  freely  and  fully  without  tithe  or  diminution  ;  and  to  those  who  are  no 
longer  children  or  youths  or  lovers  I  leave,  too,  the  knowledge  of  what  a  rare, 
rare  world  it  is.  WILLISTON  FISH 
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Every  Playground 

and  Schoolyard  needs  a 
SpaldingJUNGLEGYM! 

How  the  children  do  fly  to  it — climbing  to  the 
top,  turning  on  the  bars,  hanging  and  chinning, 
traveling  the  long  ladders,  races,  games  of  tag. 
No  end  of  fun  on  old  Junglegym ! 

Absolute  safety  with  maximum  efficiency.  Fifty 
to  one  hundred  children  are  accommodated  at  the 
same  time.  The  playground  equipment  without 
a  fault! 


For  the  little  tots— 
JUNGLEGYM,  JR. 

Bring  joy  to  the  kiddies  with 
Junglegym,  Jr.  He  makes 
them  happy  and  builds  their 
muscles.  Price  $50. 


Playground    and    Gymnasium    Outfitters 


Chicopee,    Mass. 


Playground  and 

Recreation    Association 

of  America 

JOSEPH  LEE,  President 
JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  First  Vice-President 
WILLIAM  KENT,  Second  Vice-President 
ROBERT  GARRETT,  Third  Vice-President 
GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY,  Treasurer 
HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER,  Secretary 

BOARD  OF   DIRECTORS 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

William  Butterworth,  Moline,  111. 

Clarence  M.  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Cummer,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

F.  Trubee  Davison,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

John  H.  Finley,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hugh  Frayne,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Austin  E.  Griffiths,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Charles  Hayden,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Francis  deLacy  Hyde,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives,  Portland,  Me. 

William  Kent,  Kentfield,  Cal. 

Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  McK.  Landon,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Robert  Lassiter,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Joseph  Lee,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  E.  Loomis,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Walter  A.  May,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carl  E.  Milliken,  Augusta,  Me. 

Ellen  Scripps,  La  Jolla,  Cal. 

Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicago,  111. 

Frederick  S.  Titsworth,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Washington,  D.  C 

J.  C.  Walsh,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  M.  Warburg,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Weston,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Harris  Whittemore,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

John  G.  Winant,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Woodin,  Jr.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors., 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

SOLVAY     SALES     CORPORATION 

Alkalies   and  Chemical   Products  Manufactured  by  the  Solvay  Process   Company 

40    RECTOR    STREET  NEW    YORK 


HOW  WILL  YOU 
CELEBRATE 
HALLOWE'EN? 


The  mystery  associated  with  Hallowe'en, 
good  fellowship  and  plenty  of  fun  for  all 
are  found  in  the  suggestions  incorporated  in 
Hozif  to  Celebrate  Hallowe'en,  now  available. 

The  bulletin  contains  a  Ghostly  Gambol 
by  Ira  Betzner  suggesting  many  novel  activi- 
ties for  a  party.  There  is,  too,  an  easily 
presented  playlet  Wise  Witch  by  Lucy  Bar- 
ton, which  has  as  characters  eleven  girls'. 

Suggestions  for  music  and  dramatics  suit- 
able for  the  evening  are  also  given. 

PRICE,  $.25 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


For 

IVomtn 


(HICAGONORMAL$CHOOL 
of  physical  Education 


Fully 
Accredited 


Training  in  all  branches  of  Physical  Education,  preparing  high 
school  graduates  to  become  Playground  Supervisors,  Directors  of  Phy- 
sical Education,  Dancing  Teachers,  Swimming  Instructors,  Camp  Coun- 
selors, eti  One-year  playground  course.  Two-year  diploma  and  three- 
year  B.  P.  E.  degree  courses.  For  catalog  address 
Frances  Musselman,  Principal,  Box  5107,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,     Help     in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THIRD  YEAR'S  MUSIC  MEMORY 
SELECTIONS 

This  material  prepared  by  Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema.  lists 
twenty-four  selections  and  gives  the  story  of  each  together  with 
information  regarding  the  composer. 

PRICE  $.60 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


MUNICIPAL   GOLF 

(Construction   and   Administration) 

In  addition  to  suggestions  for  construction  and  administration, 
this  48  page  booklet  contains  tables  she-wing  dues  and  charges  in 
a  number  of  cities  and  gives  facts  about  the  operation  costs  and 
revenues. 

PRICE  $.50 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association   of  America 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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INSTALL   READY   MADE 

HORSESHOE    COURTS 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 

Ercventatiye.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Write 
sr  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond     Official    Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 

Duluth,    Minn.  DIAMOND  STAKES  AND 

STAKEHOLDERS 


Pastor  Stop  Watch 


(Fifth  Second) 
Endorsed  by  leading 
directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Time  your  rope 
climbing,  foot  and  swim- 
ming, potato  races,  box- 
ing rounds,  etc. 

Price   $7.50 

Write  today 

Sterling  Stop-Watch 
Co.,   M'f'r 

15  E.  26th  St. 
New   York    City 


IS  it  to  your  camp  that  troops  of 
those  khaki  clad  boys  and  girls 
are  hurrying? 

ARE    you    the    owner    of    the    brain 
which  must  provide  outlets  for  the  en- 
ergy of  eighty  active  minds  and  bodies? 
Then  Quick 

Before  your  hair  turns  grey  with  racking  that  brain 
Order 

MAGIC  CASEMENTS  $1.25 

A  chronicle  of  Program  Making 
.Chockfull  of  ideas  told  in  detail  by  camp  counsellors. 

From 

THE   WOMANS   PRESS 

600  Lexington  Ave.        New  York 
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The  Orthophonic  Victrola- 
Electrola  with  its  tremendous 
volume  is  for  gymnasium  and 
playground  use,  dancing,  and 
special  occasions 


This  magnificent  instrument  is  not 
only  an  Orthophonic  Victrola  with  a 
matchless  musical  performance  for 
indoor  work.  .  .  .  but  also  an 
Orthophonic  Electrola  with  full 
powerful  volume  for  playgrounds. 


You  can  regulate  its  music  from  a 
whisper  to  full  orchestral  volume. 
Or  with  loud  speakers,  amplify  this 
over  even  huger  distances — waves 
on  waves  of  majestic  music  over  all 
the  space  you  need ! 

Folk-dance  practicing  indoors  in 
winter,  and  folk-dance  performances 
outdoors  in  the  spring  can  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  same  orchestral  accom- 
paniments. You  have  full  orchestras 
under  your  control  for  both  indoors 
and  out.  This  represents  a  decided 
advantage  and  economy  over  engag- 
ing an  orchestra  for  just  special  oc- 
casions. 

The  Orthophonic  Victrola-Elec- 
trola  No.  8-60  has  the  Credenza 
cabinet  of  outstanding  beauty.  It 
operates  from  the  electric  light  sock- 
et, requires  no  batteries,  uses  little 
current,  the  cabinet  containing  full 
equipment.  Here  is  the  full  Ortho- 
•phonic  reproducing  and  electric 
amplifying  system  in  its  highest  de- 
velopment. List  price — $650.  Hear 
some  of  the  new  Orthophonic  folk- 
dances  and  rhythms  on  the  Victrola- 
EJectrola  at  your  Victor  dealer's. 


The  Educational  Department 


VICTOR    TALKING    MACHINE    COMPANY 


CAMDEN,    NEW    JERSEY,    U.    S.    A. 
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NEARLY  ONE  HUNDRED  FEET  IN  THE  AIR 
National   Playground   Miniature  Aircraft   Tournament,   Memphis,   Term. 
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Games  and  Equipment  for  Small  Rural 
Schools. — There  is  always  need  for  practical 
material  on  play  activities  for  rural  districts.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  is  making  a  welcome  con- 
tribution to  literature  in  this  field  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation Series  No.  8,  Games  and  Equipment  for 
Small  Rural  Schools  by  Marie  M.  Ready.  It  con- 
tains suggestions  for  a  number  of  indoor  and  out- 
door games  with  directions  for  playing  them,  and 
instructions  for  making  such  apparatus  as  a  bal- 
ance board,  a  seesaw,  a  giant  stride,  a  horizontal 
bar  and  similar  apparatus.  Copies  of  the  pamph- 
let may  be  secured  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  5c. 

Playground  in  Cleveland.  --  Cleveland's 
"roaring  third"  precinct,  reputed  to  cause  more 
difficulty  to  the  police  than  any  other,  is  to  have 
one  of  the  finest  play  centers  in  the  country. 

The  property  to  be  developed  was  formerly 
owned  by  a  Jewish  orphanage.  The  Van  Swerin- 
gen  brothers,  railroad  magnates,  purchased  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  city.  Under  an  agreement  with  the 
Ohio  trustees,  however,  none  of  the  present  build- 
ings can  be  torn  down  or  altered  until  1929.  When 
that  date  comes,  Frank  S.  Harmon,  Director  of 
City  Parks,  hopes  to  begin  work  on  an  audi- 
torium, gymnasium  and  indoor  swimming  pool. 
Plans  also  include  an  outdoor  swimming  pool  and 
facilities  for  skating  and  coasting. 

English   Playfield  from  Carnegie   Fund. — 

One  million  dollars  has  been  set  aside  from  the 
Carnegie  Trust  Fund  to  give  the  small  boys  of 
England  a  place  to  play.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  buy  fields  and  playground  equipment  for  the 
youngsters  who  now  are  crowded  into  the  streets 
of  overpopulated  cities. 

The  Carnegie  fund  followed  the  lead  of  King 
George,  who  gave  two  of  the  royal  paddocks  at 
Hampton  Court  for  playing  fields.  The  gift  was 
made  by  the  King  on  his  birthday  anniversary. 


Governor  Provides  Supervisor. — Plainville, 
Connecticut,  needed  a  new  playground  and 
through  cooperation  it  became  a  reality.  The  play- 
ground is  on  school  property,  the  High  School 
Alumni  purchased  the  equipment,  the  American 
Legion  installed  it  and  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
whose  home  is  in  Plainville,  paid  the  salary  of  a 
Supervisor. 

Waukesha  Has   Recreation  Program. — The 

Mayor  of  Waukesha  has  recently  appointed  a 
Recreation  Committee.  The  City  Council  has 
appropriated  $750  and  the  Municipal  League  con- 
tributed $250,  making  $1,000  available  for  play- 
ground purposes.  The  city  is  also  rejoicing  over 
a  gift  of  $10,000  with  which  to  purchase  a  much 
needed  athletic  field. 

Play  for  the  Colored  Citizens  of  Orlando. 

— Since  February,  1927,  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Recreation  of  Orlando,  Florida,  has  had  a  di- 
rector of  negro  activities.  Julius  C.  High,  of  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina,  is  occupying  this  position 
and  in  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  Orlando  he 
has  developed  a  number  of  phases  of  recreation 
including  music,  drama,  athletics,  picnics  and 
leagues  of  various  kinds. 

There  are  now  seven  play  centers  in  the  negro 
section  of  Orlando  and  almost  any  evening  crowds 
of  colored  boys  and  girls  may  be  seen  playing 
baseball  and  other  games  at  these  centers.  At 
Mr.  High's  suggestion  a  number  of  the  colored 
people  have  constructed  home-made  playground 
equipment,  and  at  the  Jones  High  School  play- 
ground there  are  eighteen  teeter  boards,  swings, 
slides  and  sand  boxes  of  home-made  construction. 
On  a  piece  of  property  formerly  used  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  a  splendid  modern  baseball  diamond 
has  been  built  for  the  use  of  negro  ball  teams. 
This  entire  property  will  be  developed  as  an  ath- 
letic field  with  facilities  for  football,  volleyball, 
basketball  and  horseshoe  pitching.  There  will  also 
be  a  club  house. 
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A  Donated  Playground  at  Ambler,  Penn- 
sylvania.— Dr.  Richard  V.  Mattison  of  Ambler, 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  gift  to  the  children  has  built  the 
Triangle  Playground,  furnishing  it  with  suitable 
gymnastic  apparatus  providing  sand  piles,  swings, 
wading  pool,  and  other  equipment. 

A  Dream  Realized. — The  indefatigable  ef- 
forts of  the  Recreation  Commission  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  to  secure  additional  play  space 
have  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  an  eleven-acre 
tract  in  the  city  to  be  used  for  recreation  purposes. 
While  a  considerable  part  of  the  area  will  be  left 
in  its  natural  state,  there  will  be  athletic  fields  and 
play  areas,  a  small  pond  and  a  wading  pool.  Space 
will  be  reserved  for  an  amphitheatre  for  concerts, 
festivals  and  similar  events,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  Commission  that  a  large  community  building 
will  eventually  be  erected  on  the  newly  acquired 
property. 

A  New  Playground  Dedicated. — On  Sep- 
tember thirteenth  dedication  exercises  were  held 
on  Eugene  Field  Playground,  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
a  new  recreation  center  opened  by  the  Playground 
Board.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  short  ad- 
dresses, the  program  included  a  concert  by  the 
Playground  Band  and  a  pantomime  by  girls  of 
the  Playground  Children's  Theatre. 

Torrington  Expresses  Itself. — One  year  ago 
when  the  Recreation  Commission  decided  to  em- 
ploy a  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Torrington, 
a  Connecticut  town  of  25,000  population,  had  but 
one  playground.  This  year  it  has  four  play- 
grounds, a  popular  bathing  beach,  a  Community 
House,  and  eight  leaders  are  employed,  four  of 
whom  are  trained  workers.  In  addition  to  regu- 
lar playground  work  for  adults  there  is  a  com- 
munity twilight  baseball  league  with  six  teams, 
and  a  horseshoe  league  of  eleven  teams.  Dramatic 
groups  are  active  and  planning  special  winter  pro- 
grams. So  appreciative  was  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  P.  R. 
A.  A.  that  at  a  recent  meeting  it  voted  to  send  a 
contribution  "in  recognition  of  the  help  received 
during  the  past  year." 

Developments  in  Provo,  Utah.  —  Provo, 
Utah,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000  people, 
has  made  rapid  strides.  The  city  has  recently 
purchased  about  648  acres  of  land  at  Provo  Can- 
yon for  mountain  park  and  80  acres  on  the  out- 


skirts of  the  city  for  a  recreation  park.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  during  the  past  two  years  the  Harmon 
Foundation  Play  Field  has  been  secured  and 
equipped ;  all  the  school  grounds  have  been  sur- 
faced and  equipped  for  play ;  playground  equip- 
ment has  been  placed  in  Central  Park  and  a  new 
stage  for  music  and  dramatics  constructed.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  the  new  city-county  build- 
ing for  a  splendid  art  center  which  will  be  the 
headquarters  for  the  newly  organized  federation 
of  community  arts. 

Milwaukee  at  Play. — The  annual  attendance 
record  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Schools  reports  an  attendance  from 
May  1,  1926,  to  May  1,  1927,  of  2,366,662  people 
at  indoor  and  outdoor  activities.  The  social  cen- 
ters drew  the  largest  number — 1,910,706.  Next 
came  the  program  of  municipal  athletics  when 
601,353  participated.  The  27  summer  playgrounds, 
14  fall  playgrounds  and  2  year-round  playgrounds 
had  an  attendance  of  554,914.  That  winter  sports 
facilities  are  popular  in  Milwaukee  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  80,551  individuals  used  the  skating 
rinks  conducted  on  six  playgrounds. 

A  League  for  the  Boys. — An  Intermediate 
Baseball  League,  composed  of  boys  14  years  of 
age  and  younger,  has  recently  been  organized  by 
Community  Service  of  Elmira,  New  York.  This 
league  is  formed  to  open  a  field  of  competition  for 
boys  who  are  too  old  for  the  Midget  League  and 
still  not  old  enough  for  the  Junior  League. 

Elmira  Celebrates  Boys'  Week.  —  "Our 
boys  are  truly  the  nation's  greatest  asset.  Let  us 
see  that  every  boy  gets  a  real  chance  to  become  a 
good  citizen  of  the  community  and  of  the  nation." 

This  was  the  theme  of  the  proclamation  issued 
by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  for 
the  celebration  of  Boys'  Week,  in  which  he  urged 
every  citizen  to  take  some  definite  part  or  at  least 
think  in  terms  of  boys  during  this  period. 

In  Elmira,  New  York,  Rotarians,  in  cooperation 
with  Community  Service,  directed  the  observance 
of  Boys'  Week.  A  comprehensive  program  was 
worked  out  including  Boys'  Day  in  the  Churches, 
Boys'  Day  in  the  Schools,  and  Boys'  Day  in  the 
Civic  Clubs.  Boys'  Day  in  Industry  was  observed 
by  taking  groups  of  boys  as  guests  of  honor  to  the 
great  industrial  plants  of  the  city.  Boys'  Day  in 
Citizenship  was  also  observed  and  on  Saturday  all 
Elmira  enjoyed  Boys'  Day  Out-of-Doors  under 
the  direction  of  the  Boy  Scout  executive. 
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As  the  luncheon  clubs  met  during  the  week,  the 
needs  of  the  modern  boy  were  vigorously  pre- 
sented, and  fathers  were  reminded  of  the  mutual 
satisfaction  that  would  result  from  their  taking  a 
renewed  interest  in  their  sons  and  their  daily  ac- 
tivities. 

The  observance  of  Boys'  Week  this  year  was 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  Elmira. 

Notes  from  Los  Angeles. — In  an  effort  to 
abolish  the  long-standing  nuisance  of  oil  pollution 
of  the  bathing  beaches,  cooperation  of  the  steam- 
ship lines  that  use  adjacent  ocean  lanes  is  being 
sought  by  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Department.  Communications  have  been 
addressed  to  the  water  transportation  companies 
operating  out  of  San  Pedro,  asking  that  the  empty- 
ing of  ballast  tanks  and  the  flushing  of  bilge  waters 
be  so  regulated  as  to  be  done  far  enough  out  to 
prevent  the  oils  from  floating  in  with  the  tides. 

Federal  and  state  laws  cover  this  matter,  but  the 
difficulty  of  securing  evidence  has  prevented  prose- 
cutions. The  U.  S.  Engineer's  office  has,  how- 
ever, offered  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way 
and  the  city  prosecutor  has  assigned  an  investi- 
gator to  report  on  the  situation. 

Conditions  at  the  beaches  have  been  serious  at 
occasional  times  each  season  for  years  back  and 
such  efforts  as  have  been  made  to  rectify  the  situ- 
ation have  been  futile. 

A  plan  for  a  new  municipal  playground,  at 
Vineyard  station  in  the  West  Adams  district,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and 
Recreation  Commission.  The  new  recreation  site 
will  be  improved  with  a  community  club  house, 
grounds  for  outdoor  sports  and  an  area  for  smaller 
children.  Landscaping  will  make  the  spot  a  small 
park  as  well  as  a  playground. 
*  *  * 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  "junior  airport"  for 
the  encouragement  of  miniature  airplane  building 
and  flying  is  under  consideration  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Playground  and  Recreation  Department  as 
an  aftermath  of  the  success  of  the  city-wide  tour- 
naments held  at  the  National  Guard  Armory  and 
Hawley  municipal  playground  last  week.  Three 
hundred  playground  boys  and  a  few  from  the  city 
public  schools  participated  in  the  twenty-one  in- 
door and  outdoor  events.  It  is  believed  that  a 
permanent  field,  under  expert  supervision  and 
with  research  facilities  would  be  the  focal  point 


for  at  least  a  thousand  boys  interested  in  avia- 
tion. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Merrill, 
of  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Graduate  School  of 
Aeronautics  at  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  noted  scientist  was  an  enthusiastic  attendant 
at  the  tournaments  just  finished,  and  foresaw  much 
future  progress  for  aviation  through  the  encour- 
agement of  boys  in  miniature  aircraft  develop- 
ment. 

*     *     * 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment, the  government  breakwater  at  San 
Pedro  is  to  be  converted  into  an  illuminated  over- 
seas esplanade.  Material  for  the  lighting  system 
is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Playground  Department 
and  the  labor  of  installation  is  to  be  provided  by 
men  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Medusa.  The  breakwater 
bisects  the  new  and  popular  Cabrillo  Beach,  made 
by  the  playground  department  by  fills  on  either 
side. 

Community  Singing  Over  Radio. — Last 
spring  as  part  of  the  National  Music  Week  pro- 
gram in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Mrs.  Clare  Nichols, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  from  the 
local  broadcasting  rooms,  announced  songs,  told 
interesting  facts  about  their  composers,  varied  the 
program  with  suggestions  for  whistling,  harmony 
and  in  general  inaugurated  community  singing 
over  the  radio. 

So  many  expressions  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
were  received  that  plans  are  under  way  this  fall 
for  regular  radio  sings.  The  programs  will  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  Commission 
and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Union.  The  Play- 
ground Commission  is  also  considering  using  the 
radio  to  conduct  game  nights.  With  the  use  of 
an  orchestra,  and  the  cooperation  of  church  groups, 
an  experienced  game  leader  can  effectively  lead 
games  over  the  entire  city. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Eisteddfod.  —  Last 
spring  Ventura  County,  California,  held  its  fourth 
annual  eisteddfod  at  Oxnard.  Approximately  2,- 
000  competitors  participated  in  various  depart- 
ments which  included  music,  drama,  art,  dances, 
literature  and  first  aid  contests.  Judging  from 
the  entry  fees,  the  increase  over  last  year's  partici- 
pation was  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Community  Singing  in  England. — Com- 
moner and  King  alike  in  England  are  now  join- 
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ing  in  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  typical 
American  institution — community  singing — ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  uniting  this  musical  pursuit 
with  football,  as  instanced  at  a  recent  game  at 
which  King  George  joined  enthusiastically  in  the 
singing.  Some  90,000  Englishmen  sang  with  their 
King  at  Wembley  Stadium  with  the  Irish  Guards 
Band  providing  the  accompaniment.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  final  game  for  the  Football  Associa- 
tion cup. 

The  leader  of  this  sing,  Thomas  P.  Ratcliff, 
who  won  his  spurs  as  a  song  leader  in  America 
for  War  Camp  Community  Service,  was  presented 
to  the  King,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  success- 
ful singing.  The  program  included  such  favorites 
as  Pack  Up  Your  Troubles,  Tipperary,  All 
Through  the  Night,  Loch  Lomond  and  the  Amer- 
ican John  Brown's  Body. 

A  Playground  Musical  Program. — On  Sep- 
tember 28th  at  Echo  Park,  Los  Angeles,  a  musi- 
cal program  was  presented  by  the  playground  uku- 
lele clubs,  banjo  clubs,  orchestras,  harmonica 
bands  and  the  playground  band.  During  Septem- 
ber the  playground  band  visited  all  the  play- 
grounds, playing  for  fifteen  minutes  at  each. 

Interest  in  musical  activities  on  the  playground 
runs  high.  The  ukulele  club  of  fifty-seven  mem- 
bers meets  each  Tuesday  evening  at  7 :30.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  music  program  recently 
developed  is  the  series  of  music  stories  illustrated 
with  musical  selections.  These  include  Lohen- 
grin, The  Mikado,  The  Prince  Melody  and  The 
Palace  of  Rainbows. 

Eight  Hundred  Enjoy  Music  Mem- 
ory Contest. — Elmira's  talented  musicians  re- 
cently gave  a  most  enjoyable  program  which  at- 
tracted unusual  interest.  Eighteen  selections  were 
presented  by  musicians  of  the  city  and  formed 
the  basis  of  a  music  memory  contest.  Included  in 
the  concert  were  numbers  by  quartets,  vocal  and 
piano  solos,  violin  solos,  duets  and  selections  by 
the  Elmira  Masonic  Choir.  As  each  composition 
was  being  played,  the  contestants,  over  one  hun- 
dred in  number,  wrote  on  a  blank  form  supplied 
each  entrant  the  name  of  the  selection,  the  com- 
poser, his  nationality,  date  of  birth  and  death. 
First  and  second  place  winners  in  senior  and 
junior  divisions  received  awards  which  had  been 
contributed. 


Progress  in  Lackawanna. — A  bond  issue  of 
$50,000  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  five 
playground  sites  and  repairs  and  equipment  on 
three  old  sites  was  passed  this  season  in  Lacka- 
wanna, New  York.  This  action  made  available 
eight  playgrounds  for  the  children  as  compared 
with  two  in  use  there  in  1926. 

Drama  Finds  a  New  Stage. — The  newest, 
largest  and  most  artistic  of  the  municipal  swim- 
ming pools  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  was  re- 
cently used  as  the  setting  for  presenting  "drama 
in  a  swimming  pool."  One  of  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales  provided  the  theme  of  the  play,  "The  Frog 
Party"  with  prologue  and  three  scenes,  enacted  in 
these  unusual  surroundings.  The  participants, 
over  three  hundred  in  number,  were  many  of  them 
experts  trained  by  the  aquatic  division  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Department. 
An  orchestra  of  twenty  pieces  supplied  the  music, 
and  they  with  a  group  of  water  nymphs,  came 
from  San  Pedro  to  take  part  in  the  program. 

Beautiful  fairies  of  the  "palace  pool,"  fantastic 
dancers  of  the  palace  court,  the  King  and  Queen 
with  their  courtly  attendants  in  a  colorful  proces- 
sional, fascinating  water  nymphs  and  many  other 
delightful  characters  transformed  the  new  plunge 
into  the  scene  of  a  veritable  fairy  tale. 

Pittsburgh  Offers  Many  Facilities  for 
Swimming. — How  many  cities  the  size  of  Pitts- 
burgh can  point  to  as  many  as  fifty-one  swimming 
places  maintained  and  operated  on  municipal 
funds?  Pittsburgh  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  she  has  a  rival  in  the  number  of  her 
aquatic  opportunities ! 

Twenty-three  of  these  public  pools  are  indoor 
natatoriums;  the  remaining  twenty-eight  are  out- 
door concrete  pools  or  bathing  beaches.  Twenty- 
one  are  operated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  15  are 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  10  are  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation, 
4  under  the  North  Side  Playground  and  Vacation 
School  Association  and  1  under  the  Civic  Club  of 
Allegheny  County. 

In  addition  to  these  public  places  there  are  16 
pools  operated  by  private  organizations. 

Street  Showers  in  Paterson. — Street  showers 
have  been  very  successfully  used  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  by  the  Recreation  Commission,  of  which 
Dr.  L.  R.  Burnett  is  the  executive.  The  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  number  of  suggestions  for 
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their  use  which  may  be  useful  to  others  installing 
showers. 

"Whenever  possible,"  states  the  bulletin  of  sug- 
gestions, "showers  must  be  operated  on  the  play- 
ground, using  one  or  more  lengths  of  fire  hose. 
The  direct  connection  of  the  shower  to  the  fire 
hydrant  is  best  in  certain  locations. 

"Streets  should  be  selected  which  have  the  least 
traffic  and  best  paving. 

"Unless  patrolmen  on  the  beat  are  available, 
older  boys  should  be  assigned  to  act  as  junior 
patrolmen,  routing  traffic  away  from  the  spray  and 
if  possible  sending  vehicles  along  other  streets. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  junior  patrols  should 
signal  in  time  to  give  the  director  an  opportunity 
to  close  the  water  and  take  the  children  off  the 
street. 

Information  about  the  type  of  shower  referred 
to  may  be  secured  from  Dr.  Burnett,  City  Hall, 
Paterson. 

Water  Safety  Week  Conducted  in  Mobile, 
Ala. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mobile  Rotary 
Club  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Recreation  Department  projected 
the  idea  of  a  Water  Safety  Week.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  need  for  every  child  to  learn  to 
swim,  and  swim  well,  and  also  the  need  for  every 
swimmer  to  know  methods  of  life  saving,  and 
that  every  swimming  or  bathing  place  about  Mo- 
bile should  have  some  life  saving  apparatus  such 
as  rope,  buoys,  floats  or  life  boats  and  life  guards. 
Talks  on  these  points  were  given  in  all  the  schools, 
demonstrations  were  given  in  first  aid  to  a  drown- 
ing person  and  registration  cards  for  instruction 
classes  were  passed  out.  In  this  campaign  ap- 
proximately 8,000  children  were  reached  and  the 
activities  of  the  children  spurred  many  adults  to 
action. 

Model  Boat  Races  in  Pomona. — Since  the 
organization  of  the  Model  Yacht  Club  of  Pomona, 
California,  following  the  Model  Boat  Races  held 
on  Labor  Day,  1926,  weekly  meetings  have  been 
held  with  an  average  attendance  of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  boys.  Several  special  races  at  Pilzer's 
Reservoir  and  at  Balboa  Beach  have  attracted  wide 
attention. 

Model    Boat    Contests    in    Jacksonville. — 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  held  its  annual  model  boat 
contests  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jacksonville 


Model  Yacht  Club,  organized  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Department.  There  were  more 
than  100  boats  of  all  descriptions  entered  in  the 
contest  and  almost  as  many  adults  as  children  were 
among  the  contestants. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Crude  self-propelled  models:  1.  Models  pro- 
pelled by  rubber  bands ;  2.  Models  propelled  by 
clock-works ;  3.  Models  propelled  by  steam  and 
electricity. 

Sailing  models :  Crude  sailboats  of  all  descrip- 
tions ;  2.  Finished  models ;  3.  Florida  Children's 
Home  event. 

Finished  models:  1.  Sailboats,  classification  A, 
B,  C,  D. 

1.  Self-propelled  models:  Class  A,  three  to  six 
feet  long.  Class  B,  one  to  three  feet  long. 

Free-for-all :  Sailing  models  any  length  of  de- 
scription up  to  six  feet  in  length ;  2,  power  boats 
any  length  or  description  up  to  six  feet  in  length. 

An  additional  entry  designed  to  discover  the 
best  piece  of  workmanship  was  the  reproduction 
of  famous  ships  or  original  ideas  of  ships.  This 
aroused  much  interest.  The  most  original  boat 
entered  in  the  regatta  was  a  boat  propelled  by  a 
sky  rocket. 

Picnicking  on  the  Playground. — An  inter- 
esting addition  to  the  equipment  of  a  number  of 
Los  Angeles  municipal  playgrounds  were  the  pic- 
nic facilities  which  permit  families  and  small 
neighborhood  groups  to  have  meals  out-of-doors 
during  the  summer  months. 

Birmingham  Pet  Show. — The  purpose  of  the 
pet  show  held  at  Birmingham  on  July  sixteenth 
was  to  encourage  the  proper  care  of  live  pets. 
Accordingly  attention  was  focused  on  evidence  of 
good  care  and  points  were  given  on  the  following 
basis : 

1.  Physical  condition  (not  too  fat  or  too  thin). 

2.  Apparent  lack  of  ailments. 

3.  Condition  of  coat,  skin,  face,  feet. 

4.  Cleanliness. 

5.  Lack  of  fear  of  its  master. 

6.  General  appearance  of  happiness. 

To  Promote  Tennis. — In  August  a  new  or- 
ganization came  into  being  when  the  National  Pub- 
lic Parks  Tennis  Association  was  formally  organ- 
ized to  promote  greater  interest  in  public  parks 
tennis  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Lawn  Tennis 
Association.  Another  aim  of  the  new  organization 
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is  to  encourage  the  interest  of  women  and  juniors 
in  the  annual  championship  event. 

Harry  E.  Eikhoff,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Detroit  Department  of  Recreation,  has  been 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Davison  Obear,  700  Security  Building,  St.  Louis, 
is  director. 

Awards  with  a  Thrill! — The  winning  teams 
of  boys  and  girls  in  a  playground  athletic  meet 
held  last  summer  in  Montreal  received  unique 
awards  in  the  form  of  a  trip  to  Quebec  and  back 
on  a  real  ocean  liner.  This  was  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds Association  of  Montreal  and  the  Cunard 
and  Anchor-Donaldson  Lines,  Canadian  Service. 

For  weeks  children  in  eleven  playgrounds  par- 
ticipated in  events  which  would  determine  the 
selection  of  teams.  The  competitors,  176  in  num- 
ber, were  picked  from  over  3,500  entrants  in  the 
preliminary  tryouts.  Seventeen  nationalities  were 
represented  in  the  meet. 

Boys'  and  girls'  events  were  held  simultaneously 
and  an  enormous  crowd  of  children  filled  the 
bleachers  and  cheered  their  respective  teams.  The 
programs  consisted  of  races,  running  broad 
jumps,  standing  broad  jumps,  running  high 
jumps  and  baseball  throws. 

Diamond  Ball  in  Orlando. — Diamond  ball, 
introduced  to  Orlando  last  year  for  the  first  time, 
has  become  very  popular  with  men,  boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages.  During  last  year's  playground  season 
there  were  twelve  boys'  and  six  girls'  teams  or- 
ganized by  the  play  leaders.  In  addition  there 
were  three  leagues  for  the  men — Commercial 
Leagues  No.  1  and  No.  2  and  the  City  League. 
Eighteen  teams  made  up  the  three  leagues  and  a 
large  number  of  the  business  men  of  the  town 
entered  into  the  competition.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  an  immense  banquet  was  held  for  the  cham- 
pionship teams.  Following  the  banquet  plans  were 
laid  to  make  diamond  ball  the  most  popular  sport 
in  Orlando  and  to  promote  the  state  champion- 
ship. 

The  current  year  began  with  the  idea  of  secur- 
ing forty  teams  in  various  leagues  for  the  men  in 
the  city  and  during  this  season  thirty  teams  were 
organized.  The  first  league  to  start  a  program  was 
the  Service  Club  League,  which  included  the  older 
men  of  the  city.  The  Rotarians  and  members  of 
the  Lions'  Club  entered  into  the  contest  for  first 
honors.  A  Church  League  is  also  in  operation. 

The  popularity  of  diamond  ball  is  due,  it  is 


believed,  to  the  fact  that  any  one  who  is  at  all 
active  can  play  the  game.  It  does  not  take  an 
expert  to  play  it  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fun 
to  be  had.  It  can  be  played  in  an  hour  or  less, 
making  it  possible  to  finish  a  game  before  supper 
time. 

A  Boys'  Hobby  Show. — From  September  20 
to  22,  the  Irvington,  New  Jersey,  Recreation  De- 
partment in  connection  with  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
held  a  Boys'  Hobby  Show  open  to  Irvington  boys 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  were  three 
general  divisions — handcraft,  collections  and  com- 
petitive activities.  Under  handcraft  were  six  de- 
partments— woodwork ;  whittling  and  carving ; 
mechanical  devices  and  inventions ;  models  (air- 
planes, sail  boats  and  the  other  models)  ;  arts  and 
craft;  (oil  paintings,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  car- 
toons, posters,  photographs  and  similar  articles) 
and  the  miscellaneous  department  in  which  were 
grouped  kites,  weaving,  paper  construction,  rope 
work  and  scrap  books. 

The  division  on  Collections  had  four  depart- 
ments— stamps,  coins,  natural  history  species,  rel- 
ics and  curios. 

The  competitive  activities  include  contests  in 
kite  making,  model  airplane  construction,  draw- 
ing, painting,  bird  house  building,  whittling  and 
carving.  There  was  also  a  music  night  with 
competition  in  harmonica  and  ukulele  playing  and 
boy  quartettes.  A  Boy  Scout  program  was  pre- 
sented. 

An  Inter-Playground  Contest. — The  De- 
partment of  Recreation  and  Playgrounds  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  held  its  eighth  annual  inter- 
playground  contest,  the  new  Stadium  Playground 
winning  with  121  points.  Nearly  200  champions 
from  six  grounds  participated  and  many  specta- 
tors from  each  ground  followed  the  matches  with 
the  keenest  interest.  The  events  were  as  follows : 

Volley  Ball — for  men  and  boys 

Horseshoes — for  men  and  boys  under  15  years 

Tennis — men,  boys,  girls 

Box  Hockey — men,  boys  under  15  years 

Croquet — men,  boys,  ladies,  girls — under  15 
years 

Dodge  Ball — under  13  years 

Storytelling  Contests 

Chinning  the  Bar — unlimited — boys 

Baseball  Throw  for  Distance — boys  and  men 

High  Jumps — boys  and  men 

Broad  Jumps — boys,  girls  and  men 

Dashes — boys,  girls  and  men 
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Detroit  Has  a  Circus. — Many  new  features 
made  Detroit's  Second  Annual  Playground  Circus 
at  Belle  Isle  a  most  unique  event.  There  was,  for 
example,  the  amusing  spectacle  of  the  daring  vol- 
unteers trying  to  ride  the  "unbroken  broncho"- 
a  very  determined  mule  from  Belle  Isle  zoo. 
Noteworthy,  too,  was  the  Indian  war  dance  fol- 
lowed by  a  pitched  battle  between  the  Indians  and 
the  cowboys  who  resented  the  burning  of  the  cov- 
ered wagon  by  the  Indians.  And  the  grand  finale 
— a  giant  pyramid  twenty  feet  high  formed  by 
more  than  fifty  boys  from  the  Kronk  Play  field! 

A  three  ring  circus  hard  to  beat — this  annual 
event  conducted  by  the  Recreation  Department ! 

Kenosha's  Circus. — "It  was  a  real  occasion," 
says  the  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  Evening  News,  in 
writing  of  the  Playground  Circus  at  the  Nash 
stadium,  which  closed  the  summer  playground  sea- 
son. There  were  9,000  people  in  the  grandstand, 
bleachers,  and  outfield  and  there  were  nearly  1,000 
boys  and  girls  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
taking  part  in  the  circus.  Not  a  feature  was 
omitted  to  make  it  the  best  circus  Kenosha  had 
ever  seen  and  it  proved  the  largest  affair  of  its 
kind  ever  presented  in  the  city  by  any  organization. 

"These  youngsters,"  said  the  editorial  in  the 
Evening  News,  "who  are  the  clowns,  acrbobats, 
wild  west  performers,  lion  tamers  and  what  else 
in  the  circus,  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of 
Kenosha  of  the  next  generation.  They  are  learn- 
ing to  know  each  other  and  to  have  some  regard 
for  the  other  person.  On  the  playgrounds  they 
are  also  learning  the  lessons  of  fair  play  and 
honesty,  lessons  which  they  will  not  forget  when 
they  get  in  the  big  show  of  life  instead  of  in  the 
kid  circus." 

Spic  and  Span  Playgrounds. — In  Elmira, 
New  York,  keeping  the  playground  spic  and  span 
is  the  work  of  a  few  of  the  big  boys  on  one  of 
the  local  playgrounds.  So  effective  have  been 
their  efforts  that  they  have  been  called  the  "Dutch 
Cleanser  Squad." 

Aircraft  School  for  Boys. — To  increase  in- 
terest in  aviation  and  to  enable  boys  to  gain  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  models  best  for  entry  in  the 
National  Model  Aircraft  Contest  in  Memphis, 
Elmira  Community  Service  conducted  a  Boys' 
School  of  Aviation.  Classes  were  held  for  one 
hour  each  day  and  were  open  to  all  boys  and  girls 
of  the  city  over  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Repre- 


sentatives of  the  Elmira  Airplane  Exhibition  Cor- 
poration outlined  the  course. 

Developing  the  Storytelling  Program. — An 

interesting  plan  for  storytelling  was  worked  out 
last  summer  on  the  playgrounds  of  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin,  where  seven  playgrounds  were  con- 
ducted for  a  period  of  nine  weeks.  The  first 
week  of  the  season  the  storyteller  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Recreation  of  which  E.  D.  Antoniu 
is  director,  went  from  playground  to  playground 
telling  short  stories  exclusively.  The  second  week 
she  told  a  part  of  a  longer  story,  continuing  it  on 
her  next  visit  to  the  grounds.  In  this  way  the 
interest  of  the  children  was  kept  at  a  high  point 
and  they  would  eagerly  await  the  arrival  of  the 
storyteller.  During  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  the 
children  were  asked  to  tell  stories.  The  story- 
teller would  bring  pictures  from  magazines  and 
show  them,  asking  the  children  to  weave  a  story 
about  the  illustration  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
After  about  two  weeks  of  this  informal  storytell- 
ing, she  turned  over  to  the  children  other  illustra- 
tions, asking  them  to  take  them  home  and  write 
stories  about  them.  The  best  stories  were  pub- 
lished in  the  local  papers  and  were  read  before 
the  adults  who  came  for  the  week-end  festival,  a 
regular  Friday  night  feature  on  the  playground. 

A  later  development  involved  the  putting  on 
of  plays  to  which  the  neighborhood  was  invited. 

Parent  Education  Conference. — The  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  will  hold  a 
one-day  conference  on  Parent  Education  in  New 
York  City  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  November 
2,  1927.  Outstanding  workers  in  this  field  will 
address  the  sessions,  to  be  held  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening. 

Urges  Shorter  School  Day. — A  Boston  pedi- 
atrician, F.  H.  Richardson,  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade  Magazine,  remarks  that  "the 
faultiest  of  all  faulty  habits  indulged  in  by  many 
children  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  undue  in- 
dulgence in  school  attendance."  Many  of  his  own 
patients  have  found  that  shortening  their  hours  of 
attendance  has  resulted  in  more  than  a  gain  in 
health,  for  they  were  able  to  take  more  interest  in 
their  studies  and  did  better  work  educationally 
with  the  shorter  hours.  In  the  lower  grades  the 
child's  capacity  for  work  is  exhausted  in  three 
hours  or  less,  and  to  urge  him  to  work  thereafter 
is  as  ineffectual  as  trying  to  persuade  a  horse  to 
drink  when  he  is  not  in  the  mood  for  so  doing. 
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THIRTY  BOYS  IN  THE  FINALS 
National  Playground  Miniature  Aircraft  Tournament,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  8,   1927 
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At   Memphis   with   the 
Recreation   Congress 

The  Recreation  Congress  is  always  the  "play- 
ingest"  conference  that  ever  meets  and  the  Four- 
teenth Recreation  Congress  at  Memphis  this  year 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  To  be  sure,  we  did 
not  have  a  Dykema  this  year  to  wave  his  magic 
haton  and  create  a  band  over  night  but  we  did 
have  a  negro  mail  carrier's  band,  most  of  the 
members  of  which  were  ministers.  We  did  have 
spirituals,  beautifully  rendered  by  a  Memphis 
negro  chorus  and  we  did  have  the  thrilling  beauty 
of  "Snow  White  and  Rose  Red,"  a  playground 
pageant  produced  by  the  Memphis  Playground 
and  Recreation  Department.  The  hour  of  games 
Monday  night,  led  by  John  Martin,  not  only 
gave  us  all  a  good  time  but  helped  to  create  the 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  geniality  that  pervaded 
the  whole  Congress. 

It  was  a  hard  working  Congress,  too.  After 
we  had  once  mastered  the  geography  of  the  mag- 
nificent municipal  auditorium  which  Memphis 
boasts,  all  the  section  meetings  as  well  as  the 
general  session  were  well  attended. 

The  variety  of  interest  and  the  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  more  were  striking  characteristics  of 
the  Congress.  Thursday  afternoon  was  left  free 
for  additional  section  meetings  to  be  arranged  by 
the  delegates  and  anyone  who  heard  Tom  Rivers 
reading  off  the  endless  list  of  additional  meetings 
for  that  afternoon,  can  realize  that  neither  the 
days  nor  the  week  were  long  enough  to  crowd  in 
all  the  subjects  that  had  to  be  discussed. 

The  general  meetings,  too,  considered  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  P^sibly  the  one  outstanding 
theme  of  the  Congi  ^uilt  up  by  frequent  re- 
iteration rather  thai  ^uy  single  address,  was 
the  challenge  of  our  modern  urban  industrial 
life.  Joseph  Lee's  opening  address  pointed  out 
the  increasing  specialization  to  which  we  are 
committed  in  our  industrial  life  and  even  in  our 
domestic  life,  too.  The  major  responsibilities — 
the  preparation  of  food,  clothing,  heat,  the  rearing 
and  education  of  children,  and  all  the  other  things 
that  used  to  go  to  make  up  a  home  life — have 
more  and  more  been  taken  from  the  home,  either 
by  mechanical  processes  or  by  collective  action. 
To  pare  off  much  more  or  much  more  deeply  is 
to  cut  to  the  quick  in  human  life.  The  prophets 
of  this  age  are  not  Ruskin,  Morris  and  Tolstoy. 


Rather  is  Henry  Ford  our  prophet,  typifying  sub- 
division and  specialization  of  labor,  the  machine- 
tending  processes,  the  shorter  work  day  and  work 
week  and,  hence,  the  longer  leisure  time.  Here 
today  lies  the  opportunity  for  real  living,  with  all 
the  challenge  that  this  constitutes  to  the  recreation 
leaders  of  America. 

The  figures  showing  how  increasingly  large  a 
proportion  of  the  total  population  are  living  :n 
cities  came  to  us  repeatedly.  We  are  evidently 
fated  to  be  an  urban  people.  Mr.  Hieatt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  told  us  of  the  real 
cooperation  that  realtors,  especially  subdividers, 
can  give  in  setting  aside  in  accordance  with  an 
agreed-on  plan,  recreational  and  park  areas,  pro- 
viding that  we  recreation  folks  will  make  sure  that 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  these  dedications  are 
made  will  not  suffer  in  property  value  but  will 
rather  appreciate  in  property  value  through  prop- 
er beautification  of  the  areas  and  through  proper 
guidance  and  leadership  of  the  play  program  in 
these  areas.  Professor  Vinal,  both  in  his  general 
session  speech  and  in  the  nature  hikes  which  he 
conducted,  showed  us  how  delightful  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  bring  back  into  the  life  of  the  urban 
citizen,  young  or  old,  the  interest,  the  knowledge 
and  the  enduring  pleasure  of  all  kinds  of  nature 
facts. 

Secretary  Warner,  manifesting  his  interest  in 
the  Miniature  Aircraft  Tournament,  rejoiced  that 
in  this  and  in  similar  handicraft  projects,  the  city 
boy  gets  his  chance  to  master  tools  and  materials, 
and  to  learn  to  build,  thus  filling  an  educational 
gap  and  need  unknown  to  an  older  rural  genera- 
tion of  youngsters. 

Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Weir,  :in  general  sessions 
and  in  section  meetings,  also  made  us  realize  how 
much  is  being  done  and  still  how  much  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  setting  aside  of  ample  space,  both 
within  cities  and  outside  of  cities  for  park  and 
recreation  areas  and  how  fully  nowadays  park 
properties,  whether  city  parks,  county  parks, 
state  parks  or  national  parks,  are  devoted  to  rec- 
reational use.  Dr.  Gilkey,  in  his  message  in  the 
closing  meeting  of  the  Congress,  allied  religion 
and  recreation,  reminding  us  of  the  changing 
needs  in  our  modern  urban  day  and  teamed  up 
religion  and  recreation  as  havilng  a  common  obli- 
gation to  make  our  life,  now  so  amply  supported 
materially,  a  life  of  beauty  and  of  worth  while 
values. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  mentioned,  as  a  minor 
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theme,  the  careful  and  scientific  fundamental 
questionings  as  to  our  real  knowledge  of  the  basis 
of  some  of  our  work  and  thinking  which  were 
voiced  in  arresting  papers  by  Dr.  Burdick  and 
Dr.  McCurdy  in  their  general  session  papers. 
This  came  out  constantly  in  section  meetings  as 
we  realized  from  time  to  time  how  much  more 
we  needed  accurately  to  know ;  in  so  dry  a  matter 
for  instance,  as  budget  forms,  cost  accounting, 
statistics,  etc.  and  in  so  joyous  and  juicy  matters 
as,  what  kind  of  activities  is  it  really  possible  to 
develop  that  will  serve  both  young  men  and  young 
women  together,  or  as  to  just  how  far  we  can 
rely  on  spontaneous  development  of  activities 
among  young  people  as,  for  instance,  in  the  fa- 
mous Slow  Clubs  of  Philadelphia,  as  contrasted 
with  the  "leadership"  and  "supervision"  which  we 
all  feel  important  and  essential.  There  probably 
never  was  a  conference  at  which  more  searching 
and  troublesome  questions  arose  as  to  just  what 
knowledge  and  what  skills  we  must  develop  and 
must  master  in  our  profession. 

A  delegate  from  a  Kentucky  city,  a  layman, 
said  that  to  him  the  Congress  was  a  revelation. 
Never  before  had  he  realized  the  variety  and  the 
scope  of  interest  of  the  recreation  program.  Never 
before  had  he  understood  how  fundamental  and 
important  and  statesmanlike  were  the  problems 
with  which  the  recreation  people  deal.  His  fer- 
vent hope  was  that  he  might  have  the  power, 
when  he  got  back  home,  to  make  his  fellow  citi- 
zens realize  how  much  more  seriously  and  earn- 
estly they  must  face  the  problem  of  modern  ur- 
ban industrial  life,  "so  that,"  as  he  said  quoting. 
I  think,  from  Professor  Vinal,  "we  may  make  our 
city  a  safe  and  decent  habitat  for  the  human 
young." 


The    First    National 
Playground  Miniature 
Aircraft  Tournament 

The  first  National  Playground  Miniature  Air- 
craft Tournament  was  a  unique  part  of  the  Four- 
teenth Recreation  Congress  at  Memphis  this  year. 
Announced  fairly  late  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, the  plan  came  too  late  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  playground  forces  of  the  country, 
but  even  so,  more  than  one  hundred  cities  or- 


ganized and  carried  through  local  projects  and 
tournaments  with  the  result  that  fifty  odd  boys 
were  eligible  for  the  finals  and  thirty  appeared 
at  Memphis.  There  weren't  large  crowds  on 
hand  on  the  bleak  Saturday  morning  when  the 
events  were  run  off  at  Jones  Driving  Park  but 
there  was  great  enthusiasm  and  great  interest. 
The  competitors  themselves — boys  from  twelve 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age — were  typical  Amer- 
ican boys  bearing  names  indicating  all  kinds  of 
racial  descent.  An  artist  who  could  have  caught 
the  expressions  of  these  contesting  boys  as  they 
set  up  their  planes,  adjusted  them,  tested  them, 
launched  them,  and  watched  them  fly  successfully 
or  crash  disastrously,  would  have  captured  faces 
and  emotional  expressions  of  surpassing  interest 
and  charm. 

The  experience  of  the  boys  from  the  cities  like 
Detroit  and  Chicago,  who  had  long  flown  mjinia- 
ture  planes,  was  noticeable.  These  boys  knew 
and  knew  that  they  knew.  They  were  the  boys 
to  whom  the  mysteries  of  design — and  scientific 
mysteries  they  are,  too — were  pretty  well  known. 
They  knew  the  differences  in  the  design  of  pro- 
peller, wings,  engine  power,  weight  and  construc- 
tion that  must  be  made  for  the  various  desirable 
characteristics — speed,  lifting  power,  duration  or 
distance  of  flight,  etc.  It  was  a  delight,  especially 
in  the  indoor  tournament  in  the  afternoon,  to  see 
how  successfully  the  planes  had  been  designed 
for  duration  of  flight.  The  propeller  must  turn 
fast  enough,  of  course,  to  keep  the  ship  afloat. 
In  order  to  fly  a  long  time,  however,  it  must  not 
turn  too  fast,  thereby  unwinding  the  twisted  rub- 
ber motor  power  too  speedily.  The  successful 
planes  were  designed  with  the  smallest  possible 
"factor  of  safety."  The  propeller  blades  were 
so  angled  that  they  presented  the  greatest  feasible 
resistance  to  the  air  that  could  have  and  still 
move  the  ship  fast  enough  to  keep  it  afloat  and 
these  planes,  engineered  for  the  duration  flight, 
just  barely  floated  in  the  air,  slowly  unwinding 
their  rubber  engine  and  falling  to  the  ground 
finally  completely  exhausted. 

As  you  saw  the  skill  of  the  boys,  both  juniors 
and  seniors,  in  both  the  indoor  and  outdoor  com- 
petitions in  handling  and  adjusting  and  powering 
and  guiding  their  planes,  their  skill  in  launching 
as  they  would  wait  for  just  the  right  wind  im- 
pact, you  realized  the  real  educational  possibilities 
there  are  in  this  miniature  aircraft  project.  As 
Secretary  Warner  said,  "It  need  not  go  by  thai 
(Continued  on  page  448) 
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If  a  community  would  provide  recrea- 
tion facilities  adequate  for  the  purpose 
and  recreation  leadership  fit  for  civic 
idealism  it  would  create  a  new  genera- 
tion of  citizens  who  would  instinctively 
understand  the  essentials  of  civic  life: 
cooperation,  fair  play  and  that  higher 
principle  of  politics,  "equal  rights  for 
all  and  special  privileges  to  none." 


I  am  glad  to  address  you  on  this  occasion  on 
the  subject  "Recreation  and  Social  Justice"  for 
the  reason  that  the  relationship  between  the  two 
has  not  been  often  expressed  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  connection  between  recreation  and 
social  justice  is  very  close.  How  much  a  just 
social  order  could  be  promoted  by  recreation  has 
never  been  fully  realized.  If  it  had  been  I  am 
sure  that  the  promotion  of  recreation  would  have 
been  far  easier  than  it  has  been.  The  great  end 
of  society  is  social  justice  and  if  recreation  can 
be  shown  to  be  a  strong  factor  in  promoting  this 
great  end  then  the  support  which  would  be  given 
would  be  greatly  augmented. 

WHAT  Is  SOCIAL  JUSTICE? 

Let  me  define  rather  broadly  the  field  of  social 
justice.  Primarily  it  is  the  assurance  to  each  in- 
dividual of  life,  liberty  and  opportunity  with  due 
reference  to  the  rights  of  all  other  individuals. 
That  is  the  positive  side  of  social  justice.  No  less 
important,  however,  is  the  right  to  protection 
against  those  destructive  conditions  which  so- 
ciety has  created  and  against  which  the  in- 
dividual is  helpless.  Social  justice  recognizes 
that  institutions  are  for  man  and  not  man 
for  institutions ;  that  the  central  theme  of 
all  activities  is  the  safeguarding  of  the  hu- 
man being  so  that  he  may  aspire  to  that  destiny 
for  which  he  was  created  in  common  with  his 
fellow-men  and  so  that  he  may  avoid  the  pitfalls 
which  are  found  in  his  path.  Social  justice  rec- 
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ognizes  that  man  must  be  curbed  in  order  that  all 
men  may  have  their  rights  and  recognizes  the 
principle  that  individual  rights  end  where  public 
harm  begins.  The  object  of  social  institutions  is, 
therefore,  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of  man. 
Specifically  this  reaches  to  the  protection  of  the 
physical,  economic,  moral  and  civic  welfare  of 
individuals.  Society  seeks  to  control  any  agency 
which  interferes  with  the  rights  of  man  in  any 
one  of  these  respects.  Disease  is  prevented  or 
its  victims  cared  for,  economic  conditions  are  safe- 
guarded and  the  poverty  resulting  from  economic 
breakdown  is  relieved.  Moral  dangers  are  elim- 
inated and  civic  life  is  safeguarded. 

Important  as  these  considerations  are  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  physical  being  shall  be 
built  up;  that  economic  life  shall  be  strength- 
ened; that  moral  education  be  used  to  strengthen 
against  moral  decay  and  that  the  citizen  use  his 
civic  rights  because  it  is  a  duty  as  much  as  it  is 
a  protection.  The  end  of  social  justice  is  the 
strengthening  of  man  in  all  of  these  respects  as 
well  as  the  elimination  of  the  causes  which  destroy. 
This  outline  of  social  justice  need  only  be  given 
to  show  the  place  of  recreation  in  the  scheme  of 
social  justice.  Recreation  rightly  organized  would 
play  a  part  in  every  phase  of  the  program  of  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  man.  Recreation  builds 
the  physical  man  and,  therefore,  prevents  physical 
incapacity  and  disease.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
understood  purpose  of  recreational  activities.  How 
important  it  is  as  a  measure  of  social  justice  has 
probably  not  been  understood  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  only  begun  to  recognize  that  the  promo- 
tion of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease  are 
the  greatest  allies  of  social  justice. 

RECREATION  BUILDS  THE  PHYSICAL  MAN 

Fully  fifty  per  cent  of  the  new  recruits  to  pov- 
erty come  to  their  dire  need  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. Through  no  fault  of  their  own  men  and 
women  are  reduced  from  independence  into  pov- 
erty by  disease.  Millions  are  held  close  to  the 
poverty  line  by  physical  weakness  and  incapacity. 
What  a  boon  for  all  these — what  a  boon  for  society 
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itself  if  even  a  fraction  of  the  millions  who  are 
in  distress  or  destitution  could  be  kept  from  that 
condition.  "The  most  valuable  resource  of  any 
country"  said  Professor  Carver  of  Harvard,  "is  its 
fund  of  human  energy;  that  is  the  working  power 
both  mental  and  physical  of  its  people.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  any  capable  race  of  men  who  will 
conserve,  economize  and  utilize  that  fund  will  be 
able  not  only  to  extract  a  living,  but  actually  to 
prosper  in  the  midst  of  poor  natural  surround- 
ings. On  the  other  hand  if  they  fail  to  economize 
their  fund  of  energy;  if  they  waste  and  dissipate 
it,  they  will  certainly  decay  in  the  midst  of  the 
richest  geographical  and  material  resources." 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  results  of  recrea- 
tional work  would  doubt  the  conclusion  that  recre- 
ation properly  organized  for  children  and  adults 
would  strengthen  physique,  would  prepare  for  the 
mental  and  physical  struggles  of  life  and  would 
prevent  many  diseases  which  now  afflict  and  de- 
stroy the  men  and  women  who  work. 

RECREATION  BUILDS  THE  ECONOMIC  MAN 

Recreation  builds  the  economic  man  just  for  the 
reason  that  it  builds  the  physical  man.  The  man 
who  is  physically  fit  can  earn  a  living;  the  man 
who  is  both  mentally  and  physically  fit  can  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  life;  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  man  prolongs  his  working 
efficiency.  The  economic  disaster  of  sickness  and 
the  loss  of  time  from  employment  are  both  pre- 
vented and  a  great  end  of  social  justice  is  thereby 
promoted.  How  much  more  is  created  and  how 
much  better  work  is  done  for  society  by  virtue  of 
play  is,  of  course,  unknown,  but  that  it  is  large 
no  one  can  doubt. 

Recreation  builds  the  moral  man  and  in  so  doing 
buttresses  humanity  against  decay.  We  need  to 
prevent  man  from  becoming  anti-social  far  more 
than  we  do  to  prevent  those  who  are  anti-social 
from  the  commission  of  crimes.  We  can  prevent 
far  more  of  crime  in  the  next  generation  by  pro- 
tecting this  one  than  we  can  by  stern  measures  of 
repression  and  revenge.  When  we  think  of  social 
justice  with  respect  to  the  criminal  class  we  think 
in  terms  of '  punishment.  We  seldom  think  in 
terms  of  that  larger  social  justice  which  would 
prevent  men  from  becoming  criminals.  Why  do 
we  have  so  many  youthful  criminals?  Why  is  it 
that  we  find  them  originating  in  certain  sections 
of  our  cities?  The  answer  is  that  we  have  left 
youth  in  our  congested  centers  to  the  evils  of  their 
surroundings  and  the  influence  of  bad  companion- 


ship. We  have  never  opened  the  door  to  richer 
recreational  activities  but  have  left  youth  to  their 
own  devices  on  the  streets.  Justice  has  not  been 
done  to  the  mass  of  the  youth  of  this  country 
living  in  congested  centers.  If  justice  were  done 
we  would  have  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  crimes  of  youth  that  we  now 
have.  Justice  can  be  done  through  recreation 
and  recreation  will  pay  handsomely  its  dividend 
of  social  well  being  and  moral  uprightness.  I 
would  hazard  the  statement  that  if  any  community, 
big  or  little,  would  provide  itself  with  the  right 
kind  of  recreational  facilities  and  with  the  right 
kind  of  recreational  leadership  and  adequately  sup- 
port the  same  it  could  reduce  its  juvenile  delin- 
quency by  seventy-five  per  cent  and  if  a  commun- 
ity reduces  its  juvenile  delinquency  it  will  almost 
proportionately  reduce  its  adult  delinquency.  Thus 
by  recreation  the  moral  integrity  of  man  is  safe- 
guarded ;  children,  youth  and  adults  are  given  op- 
portunity and  are  kept  from  the  evils  and  vices 
of  their  surroundings  and  a  new  kind  of  gang  is 
instituted.  Occupations  and  diversions  which 
strengthen  virtue  replace  the  degrading  activities 
of  gang  land.  Recreation  itself  is  a  promoter  of 
morality.  It  teaches  fair  play,  square  dealing  and 
the  rights  of  others  which  are  basic  in  the  strug- 
gle for  social  justice.  Thus  it  not  only  gives 
social  justice,  but  it  creates  the  conditions  by 
which  social  justice  may  be  maintained. 

RECREATION  BUILDS  THE  Civic  MAN 

Recreation  builds  the  civic  man.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  trainings  for  citizenship.  It  creates  the 
spirit  of  social  justice;  it  gives  practice  in  its  ap- 
plication and  it  gives  justice  by  promoting  the 
physical,  economic  and  moral  integrity  of  man. 
Recreation  creates  the  virtue  of  cooperation,  toler- 
ation, fair  play  and  the  doing  of  one's  part  and 
taking  one's  turn.  Recreation  educates  in  coopera- 
tion. No  game  can  be  played  except  by  coopera- 
tion. Everyone  must  do  his  part  and  no  one  must 
be  allowed  to  receive  unfair  advantages.  Every 
game  must  be  played  according  to  the  rules  and  it 
is  easy  to  make  children  see  why  this  is  so.  These 
are  cardinal  virtues  in  citizenship  and  ought  to  be 
made  to  do  duty  in  the  politics  of  city,  state  and 
nation.  The  government  of  our  communities  is 
after  all  little  more  than  a  great  cooperative  enter- 
prise in  which  each  citizen  does  his  part  in  re- 
turn for  the  advantages  which  he  receives.  What 
a  glorious  civic  life  we  should  lead  if  all  citizens 
cooperated  in  public  affairs  the  way  recreation 
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teaches  youth  to  cooperate  on  the  recreation  field 
or  in  the  athletic  game.  Recreation  teaches 
honesty.  True  sport  is  an  honest  affair  and 
youths  trained  in  the  ideals  of  sport  ought  to  .be 
better  citizens  understanding  civic  rights  and 
duties.  Sports  are  honest;  the  public  would  not 
tolerate  them  otherwise.  If  the  public  began  to 
doubt  the  honesty  of  baseball  the  support  of  the 
game  would  immediately  drop  away,  just  as  sup- 
port has  dropped  from  other  sports  when  evidence 
of  crookedness  has  appeared.  If  the  public  should 
ever  reach  the  point  where  it  would  insist  upon 
public  honesty  to  the  same  degree  that  it  now 
insists  upon  honesty  in  sports  we  should  have  a 
pure  and  undefiled  government.  Universally  in 
recreation  work  youths  are  taught  to  do  their 
part  and  take  their  turns.  It  does  not  take  outside 
discipline  to  keep  children  in  their  places  when 
they  are  at  recreation.  The  public  opinion  of  the 
group  will  do  that  quite  well.  What  would  hap- 
pen to  a  youngster  who  would  attempt  to  break 
in  to  a  line  at  the  ticket  office  ahead  of  his  turn 
need  not  be  explained.  What  would  happen  to  a 
player  in  a  game  who  failed  to  do  team  work  is 
also  well  known  and  the  more  that  the  ideals  of 
recreation  sport  are  established  the  more  does  it 
become  impossible  for  unfair  treatment,  even  of 
antagonists  in  a  game. 

RECREATION  AIDS  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

Why,  we  may  ask,  cannot  these  ideals  be  ex- 
tended to  the  great  game  of  life ;  to  the  game  of 
business;  to  the  game  of  domestic  politics  and  in 
the  game  of  international  relations?  Again  I  as- 
sert that  if  a  community  would  provide  recreation 
facilities  adequate  for  the  purpose  and  recreation 
leadership  fit  for  civic  idealism  it  would  create  a 
new  generation  of  citizens  who  would  instinc- 
tively understand  the  essentials  of  civic  life :  co- 
operation, fair  play  and  that  higher  principle  of 
politics  "equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privileges 
to  none." 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  relationship  of  rec- 
reation to  social  justice  in  its  main  aspects. 
We  have  indicated  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween recreation  and  man's  strength  of  body, 
mind  and  morals  and  the  resulting  strength  of 
man's  economic  and  social  life.  We  have  found 
that  just  at  the  points  where  social  justice  needs 
to  be  buttressed  recreation  is  an  agency  to  do  it. 
It  should  not  be  inferred  that  recreation  can  do  it 
all.  In  fact,  it  can  do  little  unless  we  have  through 
social  legislation  proper  safeguards  for  the  in- 


tegrity of  man,  but  given  such  safeguards  recrea- 
tion is  found  to  be  a  means  of  making  social  jus- 
tice a  reality  to  the  great  masses  of  under-privil- 
eged people. 


Breaking  Previous  Rec- 
ords in  Evanston 


Forty-two  different  activities  conducted  on 
thirteen  playgrounds  and  a  total  attendance  of 
over  250,000  is  the  summer's  record  of  Evanston, 
Illinois,  Bureau  of  Recreation. 

"The  children's  own  celebration — climaxing  the 
summer  program"  was  the  announcement  which 
prefaced  the  three  days  devoted  to  the  closing  of 
the  grounds.  On  August  31st  came  the  city-wide 
lantern  parade  at  7:45  p.  m.,  followed  by  a  folk 
dancing  contest.  At  9:15  homemade  balloons 
were  released  with  messages  attached  requesting 
that  the  finder  report  where  the  balloon  was  found. 

On  September  1st  a  full  day's  program  was 
presented.  To  begin  with  the  circus  parade,  al- 
ways a  thrilling  spectacle !  At  1 :30  playground 
exhibits  were  opened  to  the  public  and  at  2:30  a 
concert  was  given  by  the  boys'  playground  band 
of  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

In  the  evening  came  the  long  looked  for  event — 
the  third  annual  playground  circus  preceded  by  a 
concert  given  by  Evanston's  Civic  Band.  It  was  a 
magnificent  circus  indeed,  with  a  number  of  events 
not  usually  to  be  found  in  a  circus  program. 
There  was,  for  example,  a  presentation  of  a  pag- 
eant, Joan  of  Arc,  full  of  color  and  dramatic  ac- 
tion. 

On  September  2nd  came  a  musical  competition 
by  the  playgrounds  and  the  presentation  of  med- 
als and  trophies  to  successful  winners  in  the  con- 
test held  during  the  summer. 

During  the  three  days  over  30,000  people  at- 
tended the  various  events  and  thousands  were 
turned  away  from  the  circus,  which  had  an  esti- 
mated attendance  of  10,000. 

Copies  of  the  circus  program  may  be  secured 
on  request  from  W.  C.  Bechtold,  Superintendent 
of  Recreation,  City  Hall,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


What  Are  the  Fundamental  Play  Skills 

Which  the  Boy  and  Girl  Should  Learn  in 

Physical  Education  in  the  Schools* 


BY 


JAMES  H.  McCuRDY 


Play,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  address,  is 
the  repetition  of  known  big  muscle  movements 
for  recreation  purposes.  Physical  training  is  the 
repetition  of  known  movements  for  recreation 
enjoyment,  for  health,  for  strength,  or  other  pur- 
poses. Physical  education  is  the  learning  of  new 
skills  for  any  of  these  purposes. 

This  address  is  not  discussing  the  recreation 
enjoyments  which  come  from  the  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment of  paintings,  the  theater,  or  music ;  we  are 
excluding  the  gustatory  enjoyments  which  come 
from  the  smell  of  savory  foods.  Hand  move- 
ments of  the  small  muscles  in  card  games,  kite 
building  and  other  manual  construction,  are  not 
within  the  range  of  this  address.  They  are  all 
valuable  in  their  place.  We  are  considering  the 
racially  old  big  muscle  activities  which  are  related 
to  emotional  satisfactions  as  well  as  health.  These 
movements  require  the  integration  of  the  activity 
of  eye,  ear,  hand  and  big  muscle  for  one  common 
objective.  The  man  who  throws  a  forward  pass 
in  Saturday's  game  successfully,  must  be  in  per- 
fect poise,  particularly  if  the  act  is  performed  be- 
fore his  best  girl  and  20,000  other  people.  He 
has  the  neuro-muscular  action  and  the  emotional 
outlet.  The  people  in  the  bleachers  have  the  emo- 
tions without  an  adequate  muscular  accompani- 
ment. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  damming  up  of  so 
many  emotional  responses  in  modern  life  without 
muscular  outlet  is  not  related  to  nervous  insta- 
bility. The  newspaper,  the  phonograph,  the  radio, 
the  theater,  and  the  movie,  all  bring  arm  chair 
emotions  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  world 
without  any  adequate  muscle  response.  Do  these 
people  get  adequate  big  muscle  responses  or  do 
they  represent  too  largely  the  neurotic  group  in 
the  population.  I  believe  this  group  gets  too  little 
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big  muscle  outlet  physically  for  their  emotions. 
Little  children  are  also  using  their  big  muscles 
too  little ;  often  they  are  taken  to  the  movies  or 
provided  with  toys  which  use  the  small  muscles 
and  keep  them  in  the  sitting  position. 

Many  people  lack  a  large  degree  of  recreational 
enjoyment  of  the  physical  activity  type  because 
their  physical  ignorance  prevents  activity.  I  saw 
this  spring  a  junior  high  school  group  playing 
with  a  soft  ball  what  is  known  as  playground  ball. 
At  first  the  pitcher  was  skillful ;  there  was  a  large 
degree  of  recreational  enjoyment.  The  boys  were 
repeating  known  skills  for  fun.  The  field  was 
fairly  used,  aside  from  poor  catches  and  bad 
throws.  A  new  pitcher  entered  the  box.  The 
first  ball  went  too  wide  for  any  attempt  by  the 
batter ;  the  second  went  behind  him,  and  the  third 
over  his  head.  Evident  disgust  was  seen  on  the 
part  of  both  teams  and  chagrin  on  the  part  of  the 
pitcher.  One  boy  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
group,  "Aw — he  can't  pitch  for  sour  apples."  The 
field  was  empty,  so  far  as  real  use  went.  The 
boys  were  worse  than  idle. 

A  business  man  was  sent  by  his  physician  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  to  play  volley  ball  as 
a  recreation  activity.  He  stayed  two  weeks  and 
quit.  He  did  not  have  skill  enough  to  volley  the 
ball  or  serve  it  over  the  net.  Someone  else  near 
him  always  hit  it  first. 

The  evident  need  of  both  the  boy  and  the  man 
was  the  acquirement  of  sufficient  skill  to  play  the 
game  with  a  degree  of  ability  acceptable  to  the 
group.  The  director  informed  me  that  at  least  a 
third  of  all  his  boys  in  that  large  junior  high 
school  group  lacked  skill  enough  in  pitching, 
throwing,  catching  and  batting  to  make  an  inter- 
esting game.  The  boys  who  cannot  throw,  pitch, 
catch  and  bat  should  be  taught  these  elementary 
skills.  They  should  not  be  humiliated  as  this  boy 
was.  I  am  simply  using  this  one  game  as  an 
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illustration.  Similar  illustrations  might  be  given 
in  tennis,  basket  ball,  hand  ball,  soccer,  baseball, 
field  hockey,  golf,  swimming,  and  other  sports. 
These  needs  of  instruction  are  often  not  seen  on 
the  playground,  because  most  of  the  poor  ones 
are  squeezed  out  by  timidity  or  social  pressure 
by  those  who  can  play. 

The  man  spoken  of  above  who  had  tried  volley 
ball  for  two  weeks  said  the  men  looked  at  him  as 
if  he  were  a  leper,  or  at  least  a  physical  imbecile. 
Many  of  the  present  recreational  methods  fail  to 
get  in  the  lower  third  of  the  less  skillful  persons. 
These  methods  also  perfect  the  mistakes  of  the 
middle  third.  The  coach  of  the  varsity  team 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  perfecting  the  individ- 
ual and  team  skills  of  the  best  youth  he  can  find. 
He  does  not  spend  his  time  in  playing  the  game. 
The  coach  may  overdo  the  technical  teaching  of 
skills.  The  average  youth  gets  little  or  no  instruc- 
tion. The  recreation  directors'  method  tends  to 
perfect  the  mistakes  of  the  players  who  come. 
The  public  school  and  college  director  too  often 
tends  to  repeat  monotonously  well  known  ele- 
mentary movements  for  health  purposes. 

Health  for  the  well  person  should  be  a  by-prod- 
uct of  activity,  not  the  immediate  objective.  The 
schools  are  ordinarily  primarily  for  educational 
purposes.  The  playgrounds  are  organized  to  meet 
certain  recreation  needs.  The  schools  must  add 
to  their  physical  training  more  physical  education 
if  the  after  school  activities  and  recreation  center 
programs  are  to  function  efficiently.  It  is  possible 
that  the  recreation  centers  could  add  more  instruc- 
tion to  their  present  play  program,  which  largely 
assumes  that  the  children  know  the  skills  of  the 
games  they  promote. 

Use  of  Play  Space 

Teaching  the  individual  game  skills  through 
playing  of  the  game  is  wasteful  of  playing  space. 
The  play  field  and  the  boys  are  idle  most  of  the 
time,  except  as  the  boys  are  standing  about  watch- 
ing the  mistakes  in  batting,  throwing,  catching, 
kicking.  The  same  space  might  be  organized 
to  play  in  a  competitive  way  the  elements  of  each 
group,  using  four  to  six  times  as  many  players. 
This  increased  number  of  players  would  each  get 
fifteen  to  twenty  times  as  many  trials  as  in  the 
old  way. 

Learning  Process 

The  learning  of  new  skills  depends  largely 
upon  two  things,  (1)  the  number  of  trials;  (2) 


attentive  knowledge  of  the  direction  and  extent 
of  the  error. 

The  varsity  coach  requires  many  trials  of  the 
same  skill.  He  points  out  objectively  the  extent 
and  direction  of  the  error.  He  brings  the  social 
pressure  of  the  team,  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity to  bear  on  the  securing  of  these  results. 

A  boy  playing  right  field  in  a  regular  game 
might  get  three  balls  to  catch  in  sixty  minutes  of 
playing.  In  a  well  organized  batting  practice  he 
might  get  30  to  40  balls,  or  at  least  10  times  as 
many  trials  as  during  the  game.  All  the  infield- 
ers  and  outfielders  might  on  the  same  field  be  get- 
ting the  same  number  of  chances  or  an  increase 
in  trials  from  27  to  90.  The  increase  in  the  trials 
is  actually  considerably  greater  because  additional 
lanes  for  base  throwing  and  pitching  may  be  set 
up  in  the  vacant  spaces  outside  the  ball  diamond. 

Interest  is  definitely  related  to  progress  in  learn- 
ing or  to  acquired  skill  above  the  average  in  the 
group.  The  dub  tends  to  quit  quicker  than  the 
expert.  The  sub-dub  quits  first.  The  acquired 
skill  is  measured  in  a  regular  baseball  game  by  the 
number  of  base  hits,  the  number  of  runs  and  other 
specific  items. 

In  football  success  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  touchdowns  made,  by  the  ground  gained,  by  the 
number  of  drop  kicks ;  in  tennis  and  handball  by 
the  number  of  games  won. 

Physiological    Factors    Related    to    Recreational 
Skills 

Three  fundamental  factors  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  recreational  skills. 
1.  Postural  strength  and  flexibility 
Bedridden  people  have  a  very  small  recreation 
life.  The  results  of  infantile  paralysis  limit  tem- 
porarily and  often  permanently  the  range  of  rec- 
reation activity.  Hunchbacks  because  of  a  rigid 
spine  have  difficulty  in  ball  throwing  games. 
Hurdlers  with  short  ham  string  muscles  must 
stretch  these  muscles  before  they  can  clip  the 
hurdles  with  a  straight  knee.  Running  in  all 
games  requires  good  postural  strength  of  the  feet. 
Round  and  rigid  shoulders  interfere  with  throw- 
ing in  all  ball  games.  The  correction  of  this  stiff- 
ness and  postural  weakness  is  largely  a  problem 
of  the  public  schools.  The  recreation  center  might 
give  some  of  the  exercises  related  to  specific  skills 
they  are  teaching.  They  should  be  a  definite  fac- 
tor in  building  public  sentiment  toward  support- 
ing the  public  schools  in  their  endeavors  along 
this  line.  The  National  Physical  Education  Ser- 
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vice  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion has  helped  the  public  schools  to  secure  state 
laws  in  thirty-four  states  and  public  sentiment  re- 
quiring a  positive  program  fitting  pupils  for  eco- 
nomic independence,  and  also  for  a  full  recreation 
life. 

The  American  Physical  Education  Association 
is  furnishing  technical  advice  to  school  officials, 
physical  education  teachers,  and  recreation  di- 
rectors, on  the  problems  of  postural  strength,  of 
organic  power,  of  neuro-muscular  skills  and  of 
methods  of  administering  these  activities. 
2.  Organic  power 

People  with  weak  or  defective  hearts  are  limited 
in  their  activities.  These  defective  hearts  are  not 
due  to  activity  in  athletics  as  commonly  thought, 
but  to  previous  infection.  A  school  physician  re- 
cently excluded  a  boy  from  high  school  football 
because  of  a  heart  defect.  The  boy  replied,  "Your 
diagnosis  must  be  wrong,  doctor;  I  secured  life 
insurance  within  a  year."  The  doctor  replied, 
"You  have  diseased  tonsils ;  you  left  them  in  until 
the  infection  has  reached  one  of  your  heart  valves. 
This  defective  pump  valve  excludes  you  from 
strenuous  activity." 

Strenuous  games  should  be  preceded  by  a  course 
of  training  to  increase  heart  and  general  muscle 
strength.     Many  illustrations  might  be  given  to 
show  the  importance  of  medical  inspection  and 
graduated  training  for  all  vigorous  recreation  ac- 
tivities.    Weakness  may  come  through  inactivity 
or  from  bodily  defects. 
3.     Neuro-muscular  skills 
Skill  judgments  come  from  three  sources,  (a) 
Eye  judgments  of  moving  objects  and  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  in  relation  to  these  objects.     In 
catching  a  ball,  one  must  know  the  speed  of  the 
ball  and  its  direction.     He  must  place  his  body 
and  hands  in  a  position  to  catch  the  ball.     The 
mirror  mazes  are  one  of  the  funny  distortions  of 
eye  judgments. 

(b)  Inner  ear  judgments.     The  position  of 
the  body  in  space  is  determined  in  part  by  these 
ear  judgments  of   the  position   of   the  body  in 
space.     Many  pupils  at  first  lose  the  sense  of  di- 
rection after  a   forward   roll.     Diving  requires 
good  inner  ear  ability.     Some  deaf  schools  pre- 
vent pupils  swimming  after  dark,  because  they 
lose  the  sense  of   direction   when  darkness  ex- 
cludes sight  in  addition  to  the  ear  judgments. 

(c)  Muscle  and  joint  sense  judgments.     The 
two  biggest  factors  in  game  skills  are  eye  judg- 


ments and  the  feeling  judgments  of  muscle  sense. 
The  difficulty  in  holding  the  balance  when  the 
eyes  are  closed  clearly  shows  the  aid  of  the  eyes 
in  maintaining  body  balance. 

Skill  in  all  games  depends  upon  the  stance. 
Experts  in  golf  devote  hours  to  improvement  of 
body  balance  in  the  strokes.  The  expert  pitcher 
knows  before  the  ball  has  left  his  hand  whether 
it  is  an  accurate  throw,  from  his  feeling  judg- 
ments. 

Improvement  through  practice  of  the  eye,  ear, 
and  muscle  sense  judgments  are  essential  to  keen 
leisure  time  enjoyment.  The  public  schools  must 
devote  more  time  to  the  development  of  motor 
skills,  related  to  leisure  time  enjoyments.  It  would 
be  better  if  more  of  the  pupils  went  from  school 
to  the  play  field  rather  than  to  the  movies.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  all  health  activities  must 
be  dull  and  monotonous.  Health  from  the  activity 
standpoint  should  be  ,a  by-product  of  joyous  ac- 
tivity. 

Joy  comes  from  accomplishment.    Accompli 
ment  requires  the  three  factors  we  have  just  been 
discussing,  postural  strength,  organic  power,  and 
muscle  skill. 

Practical  applications 

Elementary  school  group 

1.  The   elementary    schools    should   secure   a 
larger  degree  of  postural  strength.    They  are  now 
taught  and  learn  good  posture,  but  do  not  main- 
tain it.    The  fault  lies  partly  in  too  little  time  for 
habit  formation  and  partly  to  methods  used  failing 
to  secure  adequate  strength,  particularly  of  the 
feet,  of  abdominal  muscles,  of  neck,  and  upper 
back  muscles. 

2.  They  should  secure  more  organic  power. 
There  is  too  little  running  and  vigorous  activity 
to  stimulate  circulation  and  respiration. 

3.  Skill  should  be  secured  in  the  elementary 
activities  in  throwing,  catching,  running,  vaulting 
and  jumping. 

Junior  High  School  Group 

More  strength  and  organic  vigor  should  be  re- 
quired. Docility  and  attendance  should  not  b< 
the  factors  in  grading.  Real  achievement  shouk 
be  expected. 

In  the  skills,  measurable  yearly  progress  shouk 
be  required.  A  few  illustrations  from  a  repor 
on  motor  ability  will  illustrate  the  method. 


Baseball  Pitching 

PITCHING  TARGET. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PLAY  SKILLS 
Base  Throwing 
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Baseball  Batting  and  Catching 


TEST    THROWS 

Pitching.    Three  throws  allowed,  inside  black  lines. 

Boys  &  Girls 


Girls 

Dis-  Dis- 

tance Points  tonce 


Boys 
Dis- 
Points      tance  Points 


Boys  Girls 


1.  Ball   hits  canvas  on 
any  numbered  space     30' 

2.  Ball  hits  called  num- 
bered 6  at  30' 

3.  Ball  hits  called  num- 
bered   spaces    3    or 

4    at  30' 

4.  Ball  hits  called  num- 
bered   spaces    7,    8, 

or    9    at  30' 


40' 
40' 

40' 
40' 


60' 
60' 

60' 
60' 


These  contests  are  not  on  the  diamond  but  in 
any  vacant  space  ten  feet  wide  and  thirty  to 
seventy  feet  long. 


BASE -BALL 
BATTING   DIAGRAM 


Success  in  fielding  each  ball  counts  2  points. 
The    athletic    events,    games,    and    gymnastic 
stunts,  are  all  illustrated  and  scored  in  this  report. 


BASEBALL   THROWING   TARGET. 

72  in. 
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The  Self-Organized  Group 


BY 


JAY  B.  NASH, 


Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  School  of  Education,  N.  Y.  University 


Community  recreation,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  recreation  department,  resolves  itself  largely 
into  a  stimulation  and  an  encouragement  of  self- 
organized  groups.  A  modern  community  is  a 
maze  of  such  groups.  The  family,  the  church,  the 
shop,  the  industrial  unit,  the  club,  the  improve- 
ment association  and  the  social  group  are  merely 
types  of  the  many  that  exist. 

Recreation  in  this  group  will  be  taken  largely 
with  a  selected  group  of  associates.  Many  times 
these  associates  do  not  live  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood but  contacts  have  been  formed  from  other 
types  of  association.  Most  of  the  players  at  a 
municipal  golf  course  come  in  friendly  groups. 
Players  seldom  like  to  play  with  a  "pick-up." 
The  same  is  true  at  the  municipal  camp,  commit- 
nity  picnics,  hikes  and  other  activities.  This  situ- 
ation requires  a  different  treatment  from  that  on 
the  lower  age  level,  where  the  child's  associates 
are  neighborhood  or  school  cross-sections. 

The  most  important  of  these  self -organized 
groups  is  the  family  unit.  There  are  many  types 
of  activities  that  the  family  would  like  to  do  to- 
gether if  there  were  opportunities.  In  spite  of 
the  talk  about  the  breaking-up  of  the  home  and 
the  jest  that  the  reason  why  children  do  not  want 
to  stay  at  home  at  night  is  that  they  are  afraid  to 
be  alone  in  the  dark,  in  the  lives  of  most  of  the 
people  of  America  the  home  is  the  rallying  point. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  family  has  not  taken 
more  recreation  together  is  that  there  have  not 
been  activities  available  which  are  suitable  for  the 
various  members  of  the  family. 

The  strongest  instinctive  ties  of  life  dominate 
the  relationship  between  parents  and  children.  If 
my  experience  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  fathers 
is  worth  anything,  it  indicates  that  there  is  nothing 
that  the  father  would  rather  do  than  be  out  for  a 
holiday  trip  with  his  children.  This  especially 
applies  to  the  time  when  the  children  are  small, 
but  if  practiced  then,  it  will  likely  carry  over  well 
into  the  'teens. 
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Self -Organised  Group  Needs  Little  Supervision 

This  group  that  comes  together  of  its  own  ac- 
cord needs  little  supervision.  If  it  is  the  family 
group,  the  church  group,  or  the  neighborhood 
group,  there  are  older  people  in  it.  If  there  are 
not  older  people  in  the  group,  at  least  the  group 
can  be  held  responsible  for  results.  As  an  ex- 
ample, if  a  baseball  group  is  given  a  permit  to  use 
a  baseball  field  and  it  develops  that  the  conduct 
is  not  up  to  standard,  the  group  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible. The  group  can  be  told  that  no  permits 
in  the  future  will  be  issued  unless  good  conduct 
is  guaranteed.  If  the  situation  is  handled  in  this 
way,  the  group  will  handle  its  own  problem  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Many  of  the  Activities  Can  Be  Placed  on  a  Self- 
Sustaining  Basis 

Many  of  the  activities  into  which  this  self- 
organized  group  enters  can  well  be  made  self- 
sustaining.  In  fact,  if  they  are  not  made  self-sus- 
taining, many  of  the  activities  will  not  thrive. 

This  principle  by  no  means  violates  our  early 
contention  that  playgrounds  should  be  open  and 
free  to  all  children  at  all  times.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  totally  different  problem.  In  the  case 
of  camps,  board  and  sleeping  accommodations  are 
provided.  No  self-respecting  citizen  would  accept 
these  free  from  the  city  if  given  the  opportunity, 
yet  he  does  send  his  children  to  the  free  public 
school  and  playground. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  community 
may  want  to  play  golf,  and  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  tax  all  in  order  to  give  that  privilege  to  a 
few.  The  same  is  true  of  boating,  swimming,  and 
many  other  types  of  activities. 

A  self-sustaining  program  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  a  program  supported  from  the  receipts 
of  concessions.  There  is  a  tendency  today  to 
make  of  our  city  and  country  parks  cheap  amuse- 
ment centers.  This  is  being  done  primarily  to 
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increase  financial  income  from  such  cheap  amuse- 
ment centers  as  may  seem  to  appeal  to  the  people. 
In  line  with  this  growing  policy,  many  park  de- 
partments are  given  concessions  to  merry-go- 
go-rounds,  roller  coasters,  and  other  amusement 
devices  of  like  type.  The  publicly-owned  amuse- 
ment park  differs  very  little  from  a  privately- 
owned  amusement  park.  The  recreation  depart- 
ment must  take  a  firm  stand  against  such  practices 
if  a  firm  foundation  is  to  be  laid  for  the  rendering 
of  permanent  service  to  the  community. 

People  living  in  a  Democracy  have  a  right  to 
demand  two  things.  First,  an  education  designed 
to  train  for  leisure — with  opportunities  for  whole- 
some play  life  within  reach  of  every  child  every 
daylight  hour  of  the  year.  Second,  wholesome 
recreational  opportunities  provided  by  the  com- 
munity so  that  leisure  time  habits  learned  in  child- 
hood may  be  carried  into  adult  life. 

Preventive  recreation  is  more  important  than 
medicine.  The  strain  which  develops  from  lack 
of  opportunities  to  participate  in  stimulating  ac- 
tivities is  the  basis  of  delinquency.  Self-sustain- 
ing recreation  activities  can  be  organized  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  individual  in  the  community. 
There  is  a  solution  for  every  social  problem  in 
America.  (Organized  recreation  must  follow  the 
natural  cross-sections  in  society.  Education  for 
labor  is  important,  education  for  leisure  impera- 
tive.) Cities  without  proper  leisure  time  oppor- 
tunities become  the  moral  graveyards  for  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood,  "Be  happy  and 
you  will  be  good,"  is  a  better  maxim  than,  "Be 
good  and  you  will  be  happy." 

The  physical  side  of  city  life  is  safeguarded  by 
food  inspections,  and  water  inspections.  "In  the 
character  formation  side  of  life  (leisure  time  ac- 
tivities) the  individual  must  take  his  own  chance. 
The  three  R's  form  only  the  canvas  upon  which 
we  paint  the  picture  of  life. 

There  are  practically  no  forms  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency which  do  not  have  behind  them  the 
man  who  wants  to  make  money.  (New  York 
City  pays  the  toll  of  one  child's  life  per  day  caused 
from  playing  in  the  streets.  Did  you  ever  see  it 
mentioned  in  the  headlines  of  the  paper?) 

Hundreds  of  years  have  been  spent  in  the  fight 
for  leisure  time.  It  will  be  lost  in  a  generation 
unless  it  is  properly  used.  The  recreation  depart- 
ment is  to  a  city  as  a  self-starter  is  to  an  engine. 
Recreation  departments  must  more  and  more  be- 
come organizers  and  less  and  less  conductors  of 
activities. 


Cambridge  Keeps  Step 

The  ending  of  the  summer  playground  season 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  marked  by  the  partici- 
pation of  5,000  children  from  various  playgrounds 
of  the  city  in  an  original  pageant.  An  exhibition 
of  the  year's  activities  of  the  children  was  de- 
veloped through  the  theme  of  the  pageant  entitled 
Childhood's  Reverie.  Various  episodes  of  a  child's 
life  from  the  days  of  nursery  and  fairy  tales 
through  the  development  of  citizenship  were  por- 
trayed. 

The  second  episode  covered  the  period  of  edu- 
cation and  opened  with  an  exercise  in  the  three 
"R's,"  reading,  writing  and  'rithmetic.  The  sum- 
mer hand  work  of  the  boys  and  girls  showed  the 
skill  and  originality  of  each  child  and  all  of  the 
costumes  worn  by  the  children  were  made  at  the 
various  playgrounds  during  the  summer.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  of  the  boys  constructed  minia- 
ture monoplanes  and  entered  the  National  Air- 
craft Tournament.  Many  of  the  planes  were  used 
in  this  episode  and  a  drill  and  exhibition  in  tennis 
and  other  athletics  closed  the  scene. 

The  third  episode  dealt  with  vocations  of  the 
children  and  the  application  of  their  training  to 
the  work-a-day  world.  Artists,  writers,  milliners, 
cooks  and  gardeners  were  the  characters. 

In  the  fourth  episode  Recreation  was  introduced 
through  the  Trees  and  Waters  beckoning  the  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  the  great  out-of-doors.  Play  was 
illustrated  by  active  games,  music  was  represented 
by  a  session  around  the  camp  fire,  dancing  by  the 
Spirit  of  Flame,  and  drama  through  the  form  of 
pantomime — "The  Sleeping  Beauty." 

The  final  episode  illustrated  Patriotism  through 
the  personification  of  America,  who  greeted  the 
people  of  all  nations  as  they  came  through  the 
portals.  Norwegians,  Russians,  Italians,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Japanese  dressed  in  the  costumes  of 
their  native  country,  each  carrying  flags,  per- 
forming their  dances  and  singing  their  national 
hymns,  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  American 
flag  accompanied  by  three  groups  of  children,  all 
dancing  to  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 

Following  the  pageant,  Mayor  Quinn  of  Cam- 
bridge showed  his  interest  in  the  playground 
movement  by  presenting  prizes  awarded  for  high 
standing  at  the  track  meet,  in  paddle  tennis  tourna- 
ments and  athletic  leagues  of  the  various  play- 
grounds. 


The  Value  of  National,  State  and  County 
Forests  and  Parks  to  City  Recreation 

Systems 

BY 
GEORGE  HJELTE, 

Supt.,  Department  of  Playground  and  Recreation,    Los  Angeles 


A  city  recreation  system  is  one  of  a  number  of 
agencies  which,  in  the  words  of  a  prominent  edu- 
cator, exist  for  the  purpose  of  "outwitting  the 
city."  The  city  imposes  upon  its  inhabitants  arti- 
ficial conditions  which  defraud  them  of  many  of 
the  richest,  most  humanizing,  most  highly  educa- 
tive experiences  which  life  would  have  in  store 
for  them — the  experiences  gained  from  first  hand 
contact  with  nature. 

The  several  agencies  which  interest  themselves 
in  these  problems  employ  various  devices  and  pro- 
cedures in  giving  the  city  resident  the  contacts 
with  nature  which  are  so  essential  to  his  develop- 
ment and  contentment.  The  public  schools  intro- 
duce courses  of  instruction  in  nature  study  and 
general  science  in  the  early  grades.  In  many 
school  yards  a  small  garden  plot  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  forces  of  nature  as  they 
are  revealed  in  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers. Upon  a  playground  are  provided  substitutes 
in  the  form  of  play  apparatus  for  the  trees  which 
a  child  is  normally  impelled  to  climb  and  to  swing 
upon.  Opportunities  are  provided  to  exercise 
socially  valuable  instincts,  which  were  developed 
not  in  the  restricted  environment  of  cities  but  in 
the  primitive  natural  habitat.  Park  systems  are 
developed  in  all  of  our  larger  cities  to  bring  a 
touch  of  the  great  out-of-doors,  and  a  sample  of 
nature  within  convenient  grasp  of  the  city  dweller. 

All  of  these  are  efforts  at  ameliorating  an  un- 
fortunate condition,  and,  while  highly  commend- 
able, do  not  completely  take  the  place  of  first  hand 
daily  experience  with  nature,  which  life  in  the 
country  affords.  Nothing  can  adequately  take  the 
place  of  the  open  deserts,  the  awe-inspiring  moun- 
tains, the  snow-covered  peaks,  the  fast  flowing 
rivers,  the  gently  flowing  shady  brooks  and  the 
peaceful  meadows  sheltered  by  dense  forests. 
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Notwithstanding  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  urban  life,  there  always  remains  in 
every  human  breast  the  insatiable  urge  to  escape 
periodically  from  the  enervating  and  soul-con- 
suming activity  of  the  city  and  to  imbibe  freely 
the  blessings  of  life  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 
Fortunately,  the  very  forces  which  have  created 
the  city  have  provided  also  the  means  of  escape 
from  it.  Increased  leisure  time,  greater  per  capita 
wealth,  and  improved  transportation  enable  more 
and  more  city  dwellers  to  find  rest,  recreation  and 
more  abundant  life  in  the  great  outdoor  play- 
grounds. 

RECREATION  OPPORTUNITIES  ON  GOVERNMENT 
GROUND 

As  a  people  we  are  fortunate  that  so  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  our  country  are  still 
preserved  in  their  pristine  glory  and  are  owned 
by  national,  state,  county  and  city  governments. 
The  national  government  owns  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  great  national  forests,  the  total  area  of 
which  is  231,170  square  miles.  This  exceeds  in 
area  the  States  of  Ohio,  South  Carolina  and  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
state  parks  in  forty-three  states,  totaling  in  area 
4,083  square  miles.  Numerous  counties  within 
states  are  possessors  of  county  parks.  Municipali- 
ties are  more  and  more  realizing  the  desirability 
of  acquiring  reservations  or  parks  of  large  area. 

These  great  government-owned  open  spaces  are 
capable  of  making  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people.  They  may  compen- 
sate in  part  at  least  for  the  fraud  which  has  been 
perpetrated  on  the  city  dweller.  To  make  this 
contribution  effective  the  government-owned  areas 
must  be  administered  with  an  intelligent  appre- 
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ciation  of  their  value  as  a  means  of  recreation  for 
the  masses.  In  this  respect  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  set  a 
conspicuous  and  worthy  example.  Recreation  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Forest  Service  as  ranking 
with  forestry  and  grazing  as  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal objectives  for  which  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  established.  Reconciliation  of  the  interests 
of  all  three  objectives,  to  the  end  that  the  greatest 
public  good  may  be  realized,  is  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult task,  which  the  Forest  Service  has  performed 
with  far-seeing  vision,  appreciation  of  human,  as 
well  as  economic,  values  and  fairness. 

The  greatest  possible  recreation  use  of  national, 
state,  county  and  city  reservations  requires  the 
improvement  of  means  of  travel  to  make  them 
more  accessible  to  the  masses.  Extensive  high- 
way building  plans  need  to  be  formulated  and 
carried  forward.  Public  carriers  need  to  be  given 
all  possible  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the 
end  that  travel  may  be  possible  for  those  of  low 
means.  Conservation  of  the  most  notable  scenery 
in  abundant  quantity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture as  well  as  of  the  present  is  necessary.  Desig- 
nation of  areas  for  special  recreation  uses,  such 
as  camping,  hiking,  fishing  and  hunting  is  highly 
desirable. 

Important  as  it  is  to  construct  highways  to  the 
scenic  areas  in  our  public  parks  and  forests,  it  is 
desirable,  also,  to  preserve  parts  of  these  places 
even  from  the  highway  builder.  Making  the  na- 
tional parks  accessible  to  the  masses  has  no 
stronger  advocate  than  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service.  Recently,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Mather  has  stated,  "If  a  road  is  ever 
built  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Whitney,  it  will  be  over 
my  dead  body."  Some  of  the  choicest  scenic 
places  must  be  preserved  in  their  natural  beauty, 
unscarred  by  roads  and  other  evidences  of  artificial 
civilization. 

The  obvious  things  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  necessary  to  secure  the  largest  possible  recrea- 
tion advantage  for  our  people  are  not  direct  re- 
sponsibilities of  city  recreation  systems  except  in 
the  few  isolated  instances  in  which  such  systems 
control  definite  country  reservations.  They  may 
lend  their  influence  to  all  good  movements  having 
improved  transportation,  greater  accessibility  and 
conservation  as  an  objective,  but  the  actual  doing 
of  this  work  is  not  their  function. 

There  are,  however,  three  definite  things  which 
municipal  departments  of  recreation  can  do  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  good  for  the  city  dweller  out  of 


city  and  county  reservations,  and  state  and  na- 
tional forests.  One  of  these  is  to  establish  city 
camps  at  these  places.  Minimum  camp  comforts 
and  conveniences  must  be  furnished  if  large  num- 
bers of  people  are  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  these  places  afford.  If  the  provi- 
sion of  these  comforts  and  conveniences  is  left 
entirely  to  private  enterprise,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  opportunities  will  necessarily  be  limited  to 
those  of  more  than  ordinary  economic  resources. 
The  resort  business,  being  usually  a  seasonal  busi- 
ness, is  unprofitable  unless  charges  can  be  made 
exceeding  considerably  the  charges  made  for  like 
service  in  the  city. 

Some  municipal  recreation  departments  have 
seen  fit  to  set  up  municipal  camps  upon  a  large 
scale.  Usually  the  establishment  of  these  camps 
involves  the  designation  of  places  to  pitch  one's 
own  camp,  the  development  of  water  supply,  the 
provision  of  fire  places,  the  furnishing  of  sanitary 
equipment  and  making  available  on  a  rental  basis 
the  necessary  personal  camp  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

The  most  complete  example  of  this  kind  of  a 
municipal  camp,  that  the  speaker  has  knowledge 
of,  is  that  established  and  operated  by  the  City  of 
Denver,  Colorado.  Another  example  worthy  of 
note  that  illustrates  the  type  of  camp  service  re- 
ferred to,  although  not  operated  by  a  city  depart- 
ment, is  that  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Tents,  cots,  cooking 
utensils  and  like  articles  can  be  rented  at  surpris- 
ingly low  cost.  Food  supplies  and  other  supplies 
can  be  purchased  at  established  places.  A  family 
can  maintain  itself  as  cheaply  as  in  the  city  if  it 
possesses  its  own  personal  camp  equipment. 

In  California  six  municipal  recreation  depart- 
ments have  done  a  unique  thing  in  municipal 
camping  by  establishing  camps  for  family  service 
at  which  complete  accommodations,  including  food 
and  lodging,  are  provided.  Fourteen  such  camps 
operated  by  six  cities  exist  in  the  several  national 
forests  located  in  the  Golden  State.  These  camps 
vary  in  capacity  from  125  people  to  350  people 
at  one  time.  They  are  open  during  the  entire 
summer  season.  Fees  are  charged  for  accom- 
modations based  on  the  actual  cost  of  operation. 
The  average  cost  per  person  per  day,  including 
meals  and  lodging,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
dollar.  These  low  rates  are  possible  because  large 
numbers  are  taken  care  of,  table  d'hote  meals  are 
served,  use  of  land  in  the  national  forest  is  secured 
without  cost  from  the  national  government,  and 
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because  the  rates  charged  are  not  calculated  to 
cover  general  administration  costs,  depreciation 
or  interest  on  the  investment,  nor  to  retire  the 
original  investment. 

TYPES  OF  MUNICIPAL  CAMPS 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
type  of  camp  comes  more  properly  within  the 
function  of  a  city  department  of  recreation.  Those 
who  favor  camps  in  which  minimum  facilities  are 
furnished  to  enable  the  camper  to  care  for  him- 
self point  to  the  educational  advantage  of  such 
camps  in  developing  greater  resourcefulness  on  the 
part  of  the  camper.  The  number  who  can  be 
served  with  a  given  amount  of  expense  and  effort 
is  undoubtedly  greater  in  this  type  of  camp  than 
in  the  camp  which  furnishes  complete  accommoda- 
tions including  meals.  Operation  of  the  latter 
type  of  camp  is  handicapped  by  the  cumbersome 
method  of  making  municipal  purchases,  which 
usually  leads  to  endless  grief  for  the  camp  man- 
ager. There  is  a  question  raised,  also,  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  public  corporation  competing 
with  private  resort  business. 

Those  who  favor  the  type  of  camp  which  fur- 
nishes complete  accommodations  point  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  camps  in  California,  where  they  have 
seemed  to  surmount  the  evident  obstacles  in 
municipal  ways  of  doing  business.  The  matter 
of  competition  with  private  business  they  dismiss 
with  a  comparison  of  costs  of  a  vacation  at  a 
municipal  camp  and  the  cost  of  a  vacation  at  a 
private  resort — the  former  being  from  one-half 
to  one-fifth  the  latter  in  the  same  region.  The 
complete  camp  is  justified,  also,  because  it  gives 
the  usually  over-worked  mother  a  chance  to  rest 
as  well  as  the  father  and  children.  When  the 
family  prepares  its  own  food  at  camp,  mother  has 
a  change  of  environment,  but  no  rest  from  kitchen 
drudgery. 

Group  or  organization  camps  are  being  operated 
in  public  reservations  by  some  departments.  There 
are  many  boys'  and  girls'  character  building 
groups  and  organizations  in  whose  programs 
camping  has  an  important  place.  Few  of  these 
organizations  can  afford  to  provide  their  own 
camps.  A  camp  provided  by  any  one  organiza- 
tion is  usually  idle  for  all  but  a  short  period.  A 
municipal  camp  for  use  of  various  groups  on 
schedule  appeals  as  an  economical  handling  of 
the  organization  camp  problem  as  well  as  a  most 
valuable  service  to  the  many  agencies  which  de- 
sire to  camp  as  group  units  and  to  carry  out  their 


own  camp  programs.  In  Los  Angeles  two  such 
camps  are  operated  the  year  round  in  a  3500  acre 
municipal  reservation.  Not  a  week-end  during 
the  year  passes  without  both  the  boys'  and  the 
girls'  camp  being  occupied  by  some  organized 
group.  Groups  provide  their  own  leadership, 
which  must  be  approved.  If  they  desire,  meals  are 
furnished  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  per  day. 

Another  service  which  can  be  performed  by 
the  city  recreation  system  in  utilizing  the  national, 
state,  county  and  city  reservations  is  to  give  lead- 
ership in  the  proper  use  of  these  reservations.  A 
generation  of  city  dwellers  have  grown  up  who 
know  next  to  nothing  about  camp  and  woodcraft 
and  nature  lore.  Too  frequently  a  vacation  con- 
sists of  a  hectic  drive  on  a  dusty  mountain  highway 
with  pauses  of  only  sufficient  duration  to  eat  and 
sleep.  Recreation  workers  should  be  imbued  al- 
ways with  the  ideal  of  elevating  the  recreational 
tastes  of  those  for  whom  they  work.  A  municipal 
camp  enterprise  should  include  a  program  of 
activities  in  which  leadership  is  given  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  patrons  to  recreate 
themselves  in  the  great  out-of-doors.  A  camp 
which  becomes  only  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep  goes 
only  half  way.  A  playground  with  no  leadership 
or  program  is  never  justified — nor  should  a  camp 
without  leadership  and  educational  aims  be  coun- 
tenanced. 

Securing  Wider  Use  of  Opportunities  Offered 

It  was  stated  that  there  are  three  definite  things 
which  city  recreation  departments  can  do  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
national,  state,  county  and  city  reservations.  The 
establishment  of  camps,  and  the  prosecution  of  an 
educational  program  have  been  mentioned  as  two 
of  these  definite  things. 

A  third  is  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  program  of 
promotion  aiming  at  wider  use  of  and  better  ac- 
quaintance with  these  opportunities.  Tradition- 
ally, city  recreation  departments  have  been  con- 
cerned almost  entirely  with  the  operation  of  prop- 
erties owned  by  the  city.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that 
such  departments  should  constitute  themselves  an 
agency  existing  for  the  promotion  of  all  desirable 
forms  of  recreation,  whether  the  same  be  on  city 
owned  properties  or  not?  If  there  are  means  of 
recreation  at  hand,  of  which  the  citizenry  has  in- 
sufficient knowledge,  it  should  be  the  business  of 
a  public  recreation  department  to  inform  the  public 
of  these  means  and  opportunities. 

Some  city  recreation  systems  are  doing  much  in 
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this  connection.  The  promotion  of  hiking  and 
nature  study  clubs  has  had  a  prominent  place  in 
the  programs  of  many  city  systems.  Hiking  and 
nature  study  guides  have  been  published.  The 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  has  made 
a  start  in  attacking  the  problem  by  publishing  its 
annual  vacation  guide  in  which  authoritative  in- 
formation is  given  regarding  vacation  resorts  in 
Middle  Atlantic  States  and  New  England  States. 
A  similar  guide  for  a  local  district  might  be  pub- 
lished by  a  city  recreation  department.  Every  well 
organized  public  recreation  system  should  have  a 
vacation  bureau  organized  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion regarding  the  nearby  vacation  opportunities 
and  resources.  In  this  connection  the  City  Recrea- 
tion Department  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  ser- 
vice comparable  to  that  given  by  the  various  com- 
mercial travel  bureaus,  but  more  widespread  in 
its  scope  and  uncurbed  by  commercial  limitations. 

In  carrying  out  these  suggestions  the  city  recrea- 
tion executives  will  receive  the  most  hearty  co- 
operation and  definite  assistance  from  officials  in 
charge  of  national,  state  and  county  forests  and 
parks.  They  usually  subscribe  most  cordially  to 
the  democratic  ideal  of  making  the  benefits  of  the 
areas  available  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic standing.  While  recognizing  the  proper 
place  of  private  business  and  of  private  individuals 
in  these  areas,  they  usually  give  preference  to 
municipal  and  semi-public  organizations.  The 
Forest  Service  grants  free  permits  to  municipal  de- 
partments for  camp  purposes  while  charging  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  for  similar  per- 
mits. Many  state  and  county  park  authorities  fol- 
low the  same  rule. 

While  usually  most  enthusiastic  about  the  wider 
recreational  use  of  their  areas,  those  in  charge  of 
national,  state  and  county  reservations  find  them- 
selves almost  without  resources  for  reaching  the 
people  in  the  cities  with  their  invitation  and  mes- 
sage. Municipal  recreation  systems  can  be  linked 
up  definitely  with  these  authorities  and  constitute 
themselves  outposts  by  means  of  which  the  invita- 
tion and  call  of  the  wide  open  spaces  can  be 
broadcasted  to  the  millions  imprisoned  behind  city 
walls. 


Any  work  which  in  its  nature  is  truly  scientific 
or  artistic  must  of  necessity  be  done  by  such  as 
are  volunteer  in  intention. 

MARY  WILLCOX  GLENN 


Gardens    under    Play- 
ground Commission 

Scattered  over  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
during  the  past  summer  were  seven  large  plots  of 
ground  rented  by  the  Playground  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  children  small  gardens  in 
which  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  gardening. 
The  gardens  averaged  twenty-five  square  feet  and 
were  tended  by  gardeners  from  six  to  thirteen 
years  of  age. 

Besides  the  seven  group  gardens,  the  Commis- 
sion had  under  its  supervision  more  than  300 
home  gardens  and  in  these  the  young  gardeners 
planted  every  sort  of  green  thing  that  would 
grow  in  Iowa  soil.  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Smith,  un- 
der whose  supervision  the  garden  work  of  600 
children  was  conducted,  visited  the  home  gar- 
dens once  a  month.  When  these  visits  were  made 
she  left  a  small  slip  with  the  date  of  her  visit  and 
the  grade  which  the  garden  merited.  The  youth- 
ful gardeners  eagerly  awaited  her  visits. 

Gardening  as  supervised  by  the  Commission 
was  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  free 
ground  for  the  gardeners  but  in  connection  with 
the  work  there  was  carried  on  a  well-rounded 
series  of  lessons  explaining  the  principles  neces- 
sary for  successful  gardening.  Plant  life,  weeds, 
insects,  transplanting,  landscape  gardening,  flow- 
ers, birds  and  clouds  all  had  a  share  of  attention 
in  these  lessons. 

As  a  result  of  the  youthful  labors,  many  moth- 
ers realized  they  had  purchased  very  few  green 
things,  wlvle  some  had  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  supply  the  children  with  spending  money 
through  a  fair  return  for  the  family  table. 

During  the  past  season  the  Playground  Com- 
mission tried  the  plan  of  renting  a  stall  on  the 
city  market,  and  each  Saturday  morning  garden- 
ers with  a  sufficient  supply  packed  up  their  vege- 
tables and  took  them  to  the  market  and  disposed 
of  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  Some  of  the  older 
children  reaped  an  appreciable  profit. 

Mrs.  Smith  says,  "We  hope  to  next  year  be 
able  to  have  more  produce  to  sell  on  the  market. 
It  is  rather  encouraging  for  us  to  see  that  our 
gardens  are  becoming  self-supporting  as  well  as 
supplying  green  things  for  our  tables.  It  is  hoped 
too  that  in  the  future  with  more  space  available 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  will  have  an  important 
place  in  the  garden  program." 


Social  Development  on  the  Playground 


BY 


GAIL  F.  POWELL, 
State  Teachers  College,  Kearney,  Nebraska 


Education  has  been  defined  as  the  process  of 
changing  the  child  from  what  he  is  into  what  he 
should  be.  While  psychologists  are  disputing  as  to 
what  he  is,  and  theologians  are  arguing  over  what 
he  should  be,  the  process  of  education  continues. 
Society  measures  the  results  of  education  in  terms 
of  social  efficiency.  With  this  as  an  objective,  the 
problem  of  the  schools  then  becomes  one  of  deter- 
mining the  most  effective  means  of  attaining  these 
•objectives. 

In  the  light  of  this  present  understanding  of  the 
learning  process,  the  playground  is  serving  two 
valuable  means  of  accomplishing  educational  ob- 
jectives. First,  it  provides  opportunity  for  estab- 
lishing desirable  automatic  responses,  and  sec- 
ond, it  provides  for  the  perpetuation  and  nurture 
of  social  consciousness.  In  the  diagnosis  prepara- 
tory to  "changing  the  child  from  what  he  is  into 
what  he  ought  to  be,"  it  is  quite  commonly  agreed 
that  the  child's  original  nature  is  permeated  with 
individualistic  tendencies.  Two  thousand  years  of 
sturdy  human  progress  have  established  the  theory 
that  an  over-development  of  such  non-social  atti- 
tudes is  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion. If  this  be  true  then  all  playground  apparatus 
which  tends  toward  the  accentuation  of  extreme 
individualistic  tendencies  should  be  used  cau- 
tiously. Perhaps  such  equipment  as  swings,  giant 
strides,  teeter-totter  boards,  are  not  so  essential  as 
tradition  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  may  be  that 
they  serve  as  a  means  whereby  the  reticent  non- 
social  child  may  find  complete  satisfaction  in  with- 
drawing from  the  group.  It  is  evident  that  the 
child  who  spends  his  entire  play  periods  in  the 
swings  or  on  the  horizontal  bars,  is  not  receiving 
the  social  development  which  results  from  organ- 
ized games.  If  a  child  is  to  be  equipped  with  desir- 
able social  attitudes,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
meet  with  success  and  approval  occasionally.  A 
boy,  whose  mental  caliber  is  too  low  for  him  to 
meet  with  classroom  approval,  may  be  the  happy 
recipient  of  a  smiling  "well  done"  after  a  graceful 
acrobatic  performance  on  the  horizontal  bar.  Re- 
peated failures  and  social  disapproval  are  destruc- 
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tive  to  self-confidence.  Success  and  social  ap- 
proval spur  one  to  further  accomplishments.  The 
child,  who  stands  in  line  waiting  his  turn  to 
slide,  is  slowly  but  surely  being  initiated  into  this 
American  democracy  of  equal  rights.  Therefore 
it  would  seem  that  playground  equipment  has  a 
purpose.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  serving  its  pur- 
pose is  conditioned  by  the  aims  of  the  supervisor 
and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  playground. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  only  value  derived  from  play 
activities  was  that  of  physical  development.  I 
would  not  minimize  the  importance  of  so  vital  a 
part  of  education  as  "body  building."  However, 
when  considering  the  numerous  physically  efficient 
people  who  are  out  of  harmony  with  society,  one 
comes  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  for  a  moral- 
social  adjustment.  This  is  a  social  world  in  which 
cooperative  ability  and  mutual  understanding  play 
prominent  parts.  The  kindergarten  period  is  none 
too  early  to  begin  the  development  of  these  traits. 
The  leadership  ability  in  many  children  is  being 
coerced  by  the  "bully,"  while  children  who  are  su- 
perior in  leadership  tendencies  may  be  in  need  of 
learning  to  follow.  The  dirty,  freckle-faced  lad, 
who  stands  in  the  circle  day  after  day  longing  in 
vain  for  some  one  to  drop  the  handkerchief  behind 
him,  may  be  forming  permanent  ideals  of  anarchy. 
The  urchin,  who  dances  in  the  circle  and  sings, 
"Go  forth  and  choose  your  lover"  until  he  is 
hoarse,  hoping  that  some  one  will  choose  him,  may 
come  to  believe  that  he  is  inferior.  Many  so- 
called  intellectual  people  are  handicapped  by  in- 
feriority complexes  dating  back  to  an  early  "ugly 
duckling  age." 

It  is  through  carefully  organized  games  that  the 
playground  objectives  are  most  effectively  accom- 
plished. The  ability  to  overcome  anger  and  grief 
in  a  losing  game  fits  the  child  for  the  great  emo- 
tional crises  of  life.  For  it  is  the  emotions,  in  the 
last  analysis,  which  are  the  generative  forces  back 
of  all  behavior.  The  playground  supervisor  must 
have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  deep- 
seated  passions  of  sorrow,  sympathy,  love,  hate, 
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fear,  anger,  loyalty  and  other  factors  which  con- 
trol childish  conduct.  The  warm  sympathy  re- 
quired must  be  tempered  with  cool  judgment. 

Democracy  demands  the  type  of  leadership 
springing  out  of  athletic  sports,  which  call  for  ini- 
tiative and  an  intense  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers.  The  principles  of  democracy  have  always 
been  a  success  in  nations  where  schools  strive  for 
a  conformity  to  high  standards  of  personal  con- 
duct, fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship.  The  acid 
test  of  sportsmanship  is  in  the  yielding  to  an  offi- 
cial's decision.  It  is  thus  that  the  whole  structure 
of  society  is  built  upon  team  work. 


Hiking  Clubs  as 
Trail  Blazers 


BY 


DOROTHEA  NELSON 
Recreation  Department,  Minneapolis 

Pedestrian  trails  for  pleasure  hikers,  away  from 
the  motor-jammed  highways  and  the  smell  of 
gasoline,  are  constantly  being  charted  about  Min- 
neapolis for  those  who  will  take  advantage  of 
them.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  called  attention  to  the  Vermont  plan  of 
providing  a  pedestrian  highway,  and  suggested 
that  several  sections  of  Minnesota  are  ideally 
adapted  for  such  hiking  trails. 

The  Minneapolis  Municipal  Hiking  Club  of  the 
Recreation  Department,  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners, through  its  schedule  committee,  functions 
in  the  capacity  of  just  such  a  trail  blazer.  The 
committee  meets  each  month  to  report  the  re- 
sults of  scouting  expeditions  and  to  plan  new 
hikes  for  members  of  the  club,  a  group  of  two 
hundred  young  (18  to  82  years  of  age)  men  and 
women  intent  on  pleasure  hiking.  (The  club  is 
open  to  everyone  interested  in  walking.) 

These  "trails,"  winding  through  woods,  skirting 
lakes  and  crossing  innumerable  little  streams,  up 
hills  and  over  shady  unfrequented  by-ways,  open 
up  an  incomparable  playground  for  the  genuine 
hiker.  In  length,  they  range  from  five  to  twenty 
miles,  with  endless  possibilities  for  new  combina- 
tions and  new  routes.  And  always  they  are  con- 


venient to  transportation  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end. 

The  hikes  are  not  limited  to  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Minneapolis  but  often  start  or  end  in  vil- 
lages or  small  towns  at  some  distance  from  the 
city.  Would;  you  climb  to  the  "Roof  of  Henne- 
pin  County"?  Or  wander  along  Purgatory 
Creek?  Or  circumambulate  the  strange  Dead 
Seas,  or  picnic  in  Hiawatha's  Hunting  grounds, 
at  the  end  of  the  Winchell  Trail?— Then,  join  the 
Hikers  on  their  weekly  travels,  or  ask  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  for  information.  They'll  tell 
you,  gladly,  about  hikes,  fascinating  in  the  moon- 
light— the  City  of  a  Million  Lights,  the  Three 
Lakes  Trail  and  scores  of  others ;  of  hikes  for  hot 
weather  with  a  swim  or  picnic  spot  at  the  end; 
of  hikes  for  the  fall,  when  the  hills  and  woods 
are  radiant  with  color;  and  of  hikes  for  the  dead 
of  winter — when  the  snow  is  gleaming  white — 
the  jolliest  time  of  the  year  for  hiking. 

The  Recreation  Department  is  ever  ready  to 
furnish  information  concerning  hikes  to  suit  any 
circumstance  or  fancy.  And  the  Minnehikers  are 
eager  to  welcome  new  hikers  and  to  act  as  their 
guides. 

Rules  we  have  found  valuable  in  organizing 
adult  Hiking  Clubs: 

1 — Encourage  only  adults  (over  18)  as  older 
people  do  not  care  particularly  about  hiking  with 
children.  There  are  a  number  of  organizations 
that  take  care  of  children's  hikes. 

2 — Do  not  make  your  hikes — one  way — more 
than  five  or  six  miles  for  an  afternoon  hike.  Then 
those  wishing  to  walk  back  can  do  so — and  in  this 
way  you  satisfy  both  the  short  and  long-distance 
hikers. 

3 — If  possible  arrange  hikes  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  supper  at  the  end,  followed  by  a 
social  hour  of  dancing  and  games.  You  will  find 
churches,  and  town  halls  in  small  towns  are 
anxious  to  welcome  you.  Ladies'  Aids  like  to 
make  $15.00  or  $20.00  for  their  church  funds. 

A — Appoint  different  leaders  for  each  hike,  but 
always  have  one  of  the  committee  who  knows  the 
hike  thoroughly  also  responsible.  Have  a  rear 
guard  who  looks  after  and  encourages  the  strag- 
glers. 

5 — There  should  be  two  ten  minute  rest  periods 
on  a  six  mile  hike,  giving  the  slow  ones  a  chance 
to  catch  up. 

6 — Elect  officers  to  develop  club  spirit — but 
keep  the  controlling  office  of  Executive  Secretary 
(Continued  on  page  424) 


Ventilation  of  Indoor  Recreation  Rooms 


By 

THOMAS  D.  WOOD,  M.D. 

and 
ETHEL  M.  HENDRIKSEN 


"I  have  never  been  in  a  gymnasium  that  was 
properly  ventilated,"  remarked  a  teacher  to  one 
of  the  authors.  This  statement  recalled  an  experi- 
ence in  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
cafeteria.  On  entering  the  cafeteria  one  passed 
a  door  from  which  issued  the  most  noisome  odors. 
"That's  the  gym,"  one's  escort  explained,  adding, 
"They  ought  to  keep  that  door  closed." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  odor  should  not  have 
been  there  at  all.  There  is  a  way  to  banish  odors 
from  steaming  shower  baths  and  from  gymnasi- 
ums through  proper  ventilation.  No  expensive 
mechanical  equipment  is  necessary ;  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  managing  air  currents  and  of  having 
a  ventilation  supervisor  for  this  purpose. 

Fresh  air  has  recreation  value  in  itself  as  any 
small  boy  will  attest  when  he  bursts  forth  from 
the  overheated  schoolroom  into  the  open  air  with 
a  whoop.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  recrea- 
tion directors  should  be  chiefly  interested  in  pro- 
viding it  for  all  indoor  places  of  amusement  and 
activity  which  they  supervise. 

Those  who  enter  a  fresh-smelling,  pleasantly- 
tempered  atmosphere  respond  to  its  influence  at 
once  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  If 
the  air  remains  delightful  throughout  the  evening 
the  participants  feel  truly  refreshed  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind.  They  will  look  forward  to  an- 
other evening  of  the  same  nature. 

Overheated,  ill-smelling  air  depresses  both  mind 
and  body.  It  is  true  that  some  individuals  are 
more  sensitive  than  others  to  air  conditions.  A 
liking  for  fresh  air  is  a  habit  which  those  who 
spend  much  time  in  the  open  acquire.  Many 
recreation  directors  dislike  the  bad  air  conditions 
which  they  encounter  in  indoor  places  of  amuse- 
ment which  they  supervise  but  they  often  feel 
helpless  to  correct  the  evil. 

"We  need  a  good  ventilation  plant  in  this  build- 
ing," one  director  exclaimed  when  some  of  his 
patrons  mentioned  that  the  temperature  in  the 
room  where  an  entertainment  was  given  was  about 
80  degrees  F. 
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"I  don't  know  why  the  air  in  this  place  isn't 
better,"  puzzled  another  recreation  director,  add- 
ing, "We  have  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  ventilation 
plant  in  this  building." 

Dependence  on  mechanical  ventilation  is  a  habit 
with  many  school  men  and  the  recreation  directors 
have  taken  it  over  in  some  instances.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  ventilation  need  not  be  the  mysterious  art 
which  engineers  have  sought  to  make  it.  Even 
the  school  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  no 
system  of  ventilation  can  be  wholly  automatic. 
The  secret  of  good  air  is  to  have  some  intelligent 
and  interested  person  supervise  the  ventilation 
whether  it  be  a  mechanical  type  or  dependent 
wholly  on  windows.  Recreation  directors  usually 
can  find  a  capable  volunteer  to  look  after  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Mechanical  ventilation  is  costly  to  operate  and 
sometimes  school  boards  object  to  its  use  for  the 
evening  activities  of  the  recreation  committee. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  attend  any  more  of  your 
classes,  Miss  S.,"  a  housewife  said,  "the  air  in 
this  room  gives  me  a  headache."  "But  this  is  one 
of  the  best  ventilated  school  buildings  in  the  city," 
Miss  S.  objected. 

"Well,  it  is  nothing  like  the  cool,  fresh-smelling 
air  I  have  in  my  own  home  with  windows  open," 
replied  the  housewife. 

"But  you  can  see  the  flag  blowing  from  that 
opening  in  the  wall,  which  means  that  fresh  air  is 
coming  into  the  room  continuously,"  explained 
the  leader. 

"Yes,  that  same  kind  of  air  comes  into  my  rooms 
at  home  through  the  registers  when  the  furnace 
is  in  operation.  It  is  only  hot  air  and  it  is  no 
good  for  ventilation,"  the  housewife  continued. 

On  investigation  the  recreation  leader  found  her 
pupil  to  be  correct.  The  only  ventilation  which 
the  mechanical  system  provided  was  with  heated 
air.  Thereafter  windows  were  opened  in  that 
class  room. 

"You  should  see  the  desks  in  the  room  where 
I  teach,"  another  teacher  of  an  evening  recreation 
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class  related.  "They  are  so  damp  when  we  come 
into  the  room  that  we  can't  put  our  materials 
on  them  until  they  are  wiped  dry.  It  is  the  new 
air-washing  system  which  the  school  is  using.  It 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  but  one  feels  as  though 
a  warm,  damp  blanket  were  thrown  over  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  room.  The  air  is  depressing;  we 
can  hardly  keep  awake.  How  good  the  open  air 
feels  after  the  class  is  over !" 

This  teacher  felt  helpless  to  do  anything  about 
the  air  conditions  of  her  room.  The  janitor  said 
he  was  told  to  run  the  air  washing  machine  at  the 
close  of  school  each  afternoon  and  that  by  morn- 
ing the  desks  were  dried  off,  but  he  could  not  be 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  room  for  eve- 
ning classes. 

Mechanical  ventilation  is  in  question  today  in 
its  application  to  schoolrooms  and  smaller  recrea- 
tion halls  because  it  operates  on  the  theory  of  a 
certain  number  of  air  changes  per  hour  for  each 
room  occupant.  This  system  does  not  produce 
the  kind  of  air  which  physiologists  call  fresh. 

Fresh  air  must  be  cool  air,  no  warmer  than 
68  degrees  F.,  it  must  be  moderately  moist  as  con- 
trasted to  air  that  is  too  dry ;  there  must  be  vari- 
ability in  all  of  these  three  conditions.  In  other 
words  the  problem  of  modern  ventilation  is  to 
reproduce,  indoors,  the  air  of  the  most  favorable 
outdoor  climate.  Indoor  air  must  smell  fresh  and 
clean  and  it  must  refresh  and  stimulate  the  body 
as  does  outdoor  air  on  a  clear,  cool  day. 

This  can  be  done  in  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
manner  by  the  use  of  natural  gravity  ventilation.* 
Such  a  system  of  ventilation  provides  merely  that 
windows  be  opened  properly  and  that  an  exhaust 
outlet  be  provided  in  the  top  of  the  room,  opposite 
the  windows  and  near  the  ceiling.  A  small  class 
room  needs  only  one  such  outlet  while  a  large 
recreation  room  may  need  several. 

With  such  a  system  the  heating  plant  must  be 
controlled  to  prevent  overheating.  A  thermometer 
placed  at  about  head  level  should  be  read  hourly 
and  the  temperature  of  the  room  kept  below  68 
degrees  F.  If  dancing  or  games  are  in  progress, 
a  much  lower  temperature  should  be  maintained. 

Physiologists  show  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
air  on  the  skin  and  not  on  the  lungs  which  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  discomfort  in  overwarm 
rooms.  "I  can't  get  my  breath  in  here,"  is  a  com- 
mon expression  heard  in  badly  ventilated  rooms. 
What  really  happens  is  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 


body's  surface  to  help  cool  it.  The  turbinates  in 
the  nose  become  gorged  with  blood  and  swell, 
thus  clogging  the  breathing  space.  The  loss  of 
blood  from  the  brain  in  this  same  process  some- 
times causes  a  feeling  of  faintness.  When  the 
room  is  cooled  or  when  the  individual  goes  out  into 
the  cool  air  there  is  no  further  need  for  nature's 
emergency  method  of  cooling;  the  turbinates  con- 
tract; the  blood  returns  in  proper  supply  to  the 
brain  and  other  organs  which  require  its  nourish- 
ment, bodily  vigor  is  restored  and  breathing  goes 
on  unobstructed. 

Permanent  injury  to  the  circulatory  system  and 
to  the  central  nervous  system  may  be  brought 
about  by  an  habitual  dwelling  in  over-warm  tem- 
peratures. But  a  predisposition  to  colds  is  the 
most  common  ill  effect  of  this  unhygienic  custom. 
From  the  earliest  days  grandmothers  have  warned 
children  not  to  go  from  the  warm  house  outdoors 
in  cold  weather  without  sufficient  protection.  It 
is  vaguely  understood  by  almost  everyone  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  colds  and  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  indoor  air  and 
outdoor  air  in  winter.  The  shock  to  the  system 
which  is  brought  about  by  such  a  sudden  change 
occurs  even  when  the  body  is  properly  clothed  but 
this  shock  is  considerably  lessened  if  indoor  places 
are  kept  at  a  health  temperature  under  68  de- 
grees F. 

In  general  it  is  the  lowered  vitality  which  living 
in  over-warm  temperature  induces  which  predis- 
poses one  to  colds  in  winter. 

In  cool,  moving  air  the  moisture  given  off  by 
the  skin  is  imperceptibly  removed  and  a  sensation 
of  well-being  and  comfort  occurs.  Body  heat  pro- 
duction is  stimulated ;  the  proper  utilization  of 
food  is  effected;  appetite  is  improved;  vigor  of 
circulation  is  kept  up  and  the  depth  of  respiration 
increased ;  alimentary  disorders  are  less  apt  to  oc- 
cur. Scientifically  controlled  investigations  found 
eighteen  per  cent  more  absences  from  respiratory 
diseases  and  seventy  per  cent  more  respiratory  ill- 
ness among  children  in  attendance  in  mechanically 
ventilated,  closed-window  schoolrooms,  than 
among  children  in  attendance  in  modified-window- 
ventilated  schoolrooms  with  gravity  exhaust. 


*See  Ventilation  and  Health,  Wood  and  Hendriksen,  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  1927,  for  full  description  of  window-gravity 
ventilation. 


Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  reports  that  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  has  found  the 
camp  study  published  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  is  used  in  135 
educational  institutions. 


Sidewalk  Games 


Miss  Margaret  Davis,  Associate  Director,  Com- 
munity Service  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has 
compiled  the  directions  for  playing  a  number  of 
games  which  she  has  found  children  playing  on 
street  corners  and  in  vacant  lots.  Directions  for 
a  few  of  the  games  follow : 

ROLY-POLY 
(A  rubber  ball  game  for  girls) 

Court  and  Players 

The  average  court  is  9  x  6  feet  subdivided  into 
6  blocks  3  feet  square.  The  cement  sidewalk 
makes  an  ideal  court,  using  2  blocks  in  width  and 
3  blocks  in  length.  Blocks  are  numbered  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  The  heavy  line  at  one  end  of 
the  court  indicates  the  base  line  from  which  each 
play  is  begun. 
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There  may  be  from  2  to  6  players  to  a  court. 
Playing  turns  are  determined  by  counting  out  or 
by  draw.  Each  girl  continues  playing  until  a  miss 
is  called  against  her  by  the  referee.  When  it  be- 
comes her  turn  again  she  begins  playing  where 
she  missed  in  her  last  turn.  However,  a  new  turn 
is  always  begun  with  a  roll  of  the  ball  from  across 
the  base  line  in  order  that  the  player  may  prop- 
erly enter  the  block  in  which  the  last  miss  was 
made. 

The  Game 

The  object  of  the  game  was  to  complete  a  series 
of  5  ball  exercises  in  each  block  of  the  court. 
The  first  inning  is  over  when  Exercise  No.  1  has 
been  completed  in  all  6  blocks.  The  player  may 
then  begin  the  second  inning  using  Exercise  No.  2 
and  so  on  until  all  exercises  have  been  completed. 

The  completion  of  all  5  exercises  constitutes  a 
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game.  The  first  player  completing  a  game  is 
named  as  winner. 

Beginners  tire  before  completing  all  5  exer- 
cises. In  this  case  the  completion  of  one  or  two 
exercises  may  constitute  a  game;  however,  as 
players  become  more  skilled  they  will  want  the 
addition  of  the  more  difficult  exercises. 

In  conducting  a  Roly-Poly  Tournament  where 
there  is  a  large  number  of  children  competing, 
each  child  may  be  given  5  misses  or  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minutes  to  play.  In  this  case  the  winner 
is,  of  course,  the  child  who  has  progressed  the 
greatest  number  of  innings. 

Exercises  (either  hand  may  be  used) 

Exercise  No.  1 — Bat  the  ball  against  the  court 
with  the  open  hand. 

Exercise  No.  2 — Bat  the  ball  against  the  court 
with  the  open  hand  clapping  the  hands  as  the  ball 
hits  the  court. 

Exercise  No.  3 — Bat  the  ball  against  the  court 
with  the  open  hand,  stamping  one  foot  as  the 
ball  hits  the  court. 

Exercise  No.  4 — A  combination  of  Exercises 
No.  2  and  No.  3,  using  both  the  clap  and  stamp 
at  the  same  time. 

Exercise  No.  5 — Bat  the  ball  against  the  court 
with  the  open  hand,  throwing  one  leg  over  the 
ball  as  it  hits  the  court. 

Playing  Directions 

Stoop  beyond  the  base  line  and  roll  the  ball 
into  Block  No.  1. 

Run  into  Block  No.  1  and  pick  up  the  ball 
while  it  is  in  this  block. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  once  in  Block  No.  1  and 
step  into  Block  No.  2. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  once  in  Block  No.  2  and 
step  into  Block  No.  3. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  once  in  Block  No.  3  and  step 
into  Block  No.  4. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  once  in  Block  No.  4  and 
step  into  Block  No.  5. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  once  in  Block  No.  5  and  step 
into  Block  No.  6. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  once  in  Block  No.  6  and 
step  out  of  court  over  the  base  line. 

Stoop  beyond  the  base  line  and  roll  the  ball 
into  Block  No.  2. 
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Run  through  Block  No.  1  and  into  Block  No. 
2.  Pick  up  the  ball  before  it  rolls  out  of  Block 
No.  2. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  twice  in  Block  No.  2  and 
twice  .in  each  of  the  remaining  blocks. 

Stoop  beyond  the  base  line  and  roll  the  ball 
into  Block  No.  3. 

Run  through  Blocks  No.  1,  No.  2  and  into 
Block  No.  3.  Pick  up  the  ball  before  it  rolls  out 
of  Block  No.  3. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  three  times  in  Block  No.  3 
and  three  times  in  each  of  the  remaining  blocks. 

Stoop  beyond  the  base  line  and  roll  the  ball 
into  Block  No.  4. 

Run  through  Blocks  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3  and 
into  Block  No.  4.  Pick  up  the  ball  before  it 
rolls  out  of  Block  No.  4. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  four  times  in  Block  No.  4 
and  four  times  in  each  of  the  remaining  blocks. 

Stoop  beyond  the  base  line  and  roll  the  ball 
into  Block  No.  5. 

Run  through  Blocks  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4 
and  into  Block  No.  5.  Pick  up  ball  before  it 
rolls  out  of  Block  No.  5. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  five  times  in  Block  No.  5 
and  five  times  in  the  remaining  block. 

Stoop  beyond  the  base  line  and  roll  the  ball 
into  Block  No.  6. 

Run  through  Blocks  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No. 
4,  No.  5  and  into  Block  No.  6.  Pick  up  the  ball 
before  it  rolls  out  of  Block  No.  6. 

Do  Exercise  No.  1  six  times  in  Block  No.  6 
and  step  out  over  the  base  line. 

Only  playing  directions  for  Exercise  No.  1  are 
given  as  Exercises  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  5 
are  done  in  the  same  manner. 

Misses 

1.  To  step  across  the  base  line  or  into  the 
court  when  rolling  the  ball. 

2.  For  the  ball  to  roll  beyond  the  proper  block 
before  being  picked  up. 

3.  To  bounce  the  ball  more  than  the  required 
number  of  times. 

4.  To  bounce  the  ball  on  a  line  or  outside  the 
block  being  played. 

5.  To  step  on  a  line  or  step  outside  the  block 
being  played. 

6.  To  catch  the  ball  with  both  hands  or  allow 
the  ball  on  a  catch  to  touch  any  part  of  the  cloth- 
ing or  body  except  the  hand  used  in  catching. 


CHINESE  CHECKERS 

(A  sidewalk  game  for  boys  played  with  checkers 
or  bottle-tops) 

Court 

Use  one  cement  block  for  a  court  or  if  the 
game  is  played  indoors  draw  on  the  floor  a  square 
3x3  feet. 

Lay  out  within  this  court  ten  4-inch  squares — 
numbering  them  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram. 
These  squares  or  bases  should  be  at  least  3  inches 
from  the  court  boundary. 

In  the  center  of  the  court  draw  a  rectangle  8 
x  12  inches  connecting  the  corners  with  diagonal 
lines.  This  rectangle  is  the  unlucky  area  known 
as  "the  pit."  Adjoining  it  on  either  side  are  bases 
No.  9  and  No.  10. 

On  one  side  of  the  court  boundary  is  a  check 
mark  (X)  which  indicates  the  point  at  which 
the  game  is  started. 
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Players 

There  may  be  from  2  to  6  players  to  a  court. 
Each  player  should  be  equipped  with  a  checker 
or  bottle  top  for  a  shooter. 

Players  shoot  in  turn,  using  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  to  make  the  shot.  The  order  of  turns 
may  be  determined  by  a  draw. 

Object  of  Game 

To  advance  the  checker  by  a  series  of  shots 
through  the  ten  bases  of  the  court  in  proper  se- 
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quence.     The  first  player  to  compete  the  round 
and  reach  base  No.  10  wins  the  game. 

Playing  Rules 

1.  A  player  continues  shooting  until  there  is 
a  miss  and  then  resumes  playing  next  turn  from 
the  spot  where  the  checker  stops. 

The  play  is  a  miss : 

a.  If  the  checker  fails  to  stop  within  or  touch- 
ing the  proper  base. 

b.  If  the  checker  is  shot  out  of  bounds. 

c.  If  the  checker  comes  to   rest  touching  a 
diagonal  line  of  the  pit. 

2.  A  player  must  return  his  checker  to  the 
starting  point  and  begin  the  game  over  next  turn : 

a.  If  the  checker  is  shot  out  of  bounds  in  two 
consecutive  turns. 

b.  If  the  checker  comes  to  rest  within  the  open 
space  of  the  pit  or  touching  a  pit  boundary  line. 

Should  the  checker  come  to  rest  on  the  line 
separating  base  No.  9  or  base  No.  10  from  the 
pit  the  player  must  start  the  game  over  as  these 
dividing  lines  are  dominated  by  the  pit  rather 
than  by  the  bases. 

3.  Players  are  allowed  the  following  advan- 
tages : 

a.  If  in  shooting  a  player  strikes  an  opponent's 
checker  he  may  have  an  additional  turn  and  also 
skip  the  next  base  for  which  he  was  due. 

b.  After   a  successful   shot   the   player   may 
move  his  checker  to  a  more  advantageous  position 
for  the  next  shot  provided  the  checker  is  not  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  base. 

c.  When  the  checker  is  shot  out  of  bounds  it 
may  be  returned  to  the  boundary  line  at  the  point 
where  it  crossed  over  before  the  next  turn. 

RUBBER  BALL  EXERCISES 

(These  exercises  are  popular  with  girls  from 
9  to  14  years  of  age.  When  done  by  several  chil- 
dren in  unison  they  make  an  effective  ball  drill.) 

One,  eat  a  bun,  with  your  right   foot  over; 

Two,  touch  your  shoe,  with  your  right  foot 
over; 

Three,  touch  your  knee,  with  your  right  foot 
over; 

Four,  touch  the  floor  with  your  right  foot  over ; 

Five,  touch  your  eye,  with  your  right  foot 
over; 

Six,  pick  up  sticks,  with  your  right  foot  over; 

Seven,  look  to  Heaven  with  your  right  foot 
over  ; 


Eight,  shut  the  gate,  with  your  right  foot  over ; 
Nine,  look  behind,  with  your  right  foot  over; 
Ten,  that's  the  end,  with  your  right  foot  over. 

Directions 

The  child  chants  the  rhyme  given  above,  batting 
the  ball  with  the  flat  of  the  right  hand  in  rhythm 
to  the  words,  making  eight  bounces  to  the  line. 

The  prescribed  movement  is  done  quickly  to 
the  right  between  the  third  and  fourth  bounces. 

On  the  word  "over"  the  ball  is  batted  a  trifle 
harder  in  order  that  it  may  bounce  higher,  giving 
the  child  time  to  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  ball. 

One  exercise  should  follow  another  immediately 
without  a  catch  of  the  ball  being  permitted  be- 
tween lines. 

After  the  exercises  have  been  done  to  the  right 
they  may  be  repeated  to  the  left,  using  the  left 
hand. 


Hiking  Clubs 

(Continued  from  page  419) 

within  the  Recreation  Department — so  that  the 
spirit  and  ideals  of  the  department  may  be  pro- 
mulgated. 

7 — Appoint  a  scouting  committee  to  scout  new 
hikes.  Also  have  all  members  always  on  the  look- 
out for  new  hikes. 

8 — Stress  the  importance  of  good  walking 
shoes.  Some  people  think  they  can  wear  out  old, 
run-over  shoes  for  hikes.  Really  the  one  impor- 
tant part  of  apparel  on  a  hike  is  shoes.  Leave  the' 
rest  of  the  apparel  open  to  the  hiker's  taste. 

9 — Always  try  to  have  some  kind  of  printed  01 
mimeographed  schedule  to  mail  to  all  members. 
Mail  schedules  to  the  big  industries,  banks,  busi- 
ness houses,  and  ask  them  to  post  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

10 — See  that  the  newspapers  get  the  schedule 
each  week  and  also  extend  an  invitation  to  anyone 
interested  in  hiking.  Specially  invite  strangers 
in  town  and  stress  the  social  side  for  them. 

1 1 — The  recreation  director  should  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  attend  each  hike  as  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  strangers  is  what  makes  for  a 
successful  organization. 

12 — Encourage  club  parties,  dances  and  ex- 
cursions, but  always  keep  the  hiking  feature  up- 
permost. Never  postpone  a  hike  because  of 
weather  or  any  other  event.  Even  if  it  rains  or 
is  20  below  go  through  with  your  schedule  and 
you  will  always  find  that  someone  will  be  there. 


A  Municipal  Track  and  Field  Meet 

BY 
C.  O.  BROWN 

Supervisor  of  Municipal  Athletics,  Public  Recreation  Commission 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Dame  Fortune  smiled  kindly  on  Cincinnati's 
first  Municipal  Track  and  Field  Meet,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  recently  created  Public  Recre- 
ation Commission,  in  which  one  world's  record 
was  broken  and  another  tied.  Both  records  were 
set  by  De  Hart  Hubbard,  Supervisor  of  Negro 
Recreation,  a  member  of  the  Commission's  Staff. 

To  the  world-at-large  the  fact  that  the  great 
Olympic  athlete  leaped  26  feet  2)4  inches,  the 
first  recorded  jump  of  more  than  26  feet,  and 
ran  the  hundred-yard  dash  in  93/s  seconds,  equal- 
ling the  present  record,  established  the  Cincinnati 
Meet  as  an  outstanding  national  event,  but  to 
Cincinnatians  the  participation  of  practically  every 
local  athletic  organization  in  the  open  events,  of 
thirteen  industrial  teams  in  that  class  of  com- 
petition and  five  junior  teams  in  their  group, 
stamped  it  as  an  athletic  fixture. 

Track  and  field  meets  in  the  Queen  City  have 
hitherto  depended  almost  solely  upon  the  Cincin- 
nati Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Club  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  for  their  entrants. 
Interest  has  waned  appreciably  in  recent  years, 
because  of  a  multitude  of  causes,  chief  among 
them  the  lack  of  public  practice  facilities. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition,  the  first  mention 
of  a  truly  municipal  meet  was  received  with  good- 
natured  skepticism.  In  connection  with  the  two  or- 
ganizations mentioned  and  a  few  individuals  who 
have  kept  alive  the  feeble  spark  of  track  interest, 
the  Recreation  Commission  organized  an  advisory 
committee,  including  a  variety  of  athletic,  indus- 
trial, social  and  civic  interests.  Within  two  weeks, 
every  organization  in  the  city  was  familiar  with 
the  aims  of  the  meet  and  every  athlete  in  Cincin- 
nati was  enthusiastic.  A  truly  civic  phase  of  the 
meet  was  becoming  evident. 

Thirteen  handsome  trophies  were  offered  by 
civic  organizations — the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions'  Clubs,  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  newspaper  publishers  being  among  the 
donors.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual  trophy  was 


that  offered  to  the  industrial  team  represented 
by  the  greatest  number  of  actual  competitors  re- 
gardless of  their  point  score. 

In  addition,  a  recently  adopted  municipal  medal 
was  awarded  point  winners,  so  that  the  civic  phase 
of  the  meet  was  further  emphasized.  Partici- 
pation was  made  a  matter  of  local  pride,  and  the 
entries  began  to  pour  in.  But  even  this  interest 
of  the  athletes  did  not  assure  a  large  attendance 
at  the  meet.  A  "feature"  is  usually  required  to 
attract  a  track  meet  crowd.  Hubbard  and  two 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Gymnasium  team, 
Ralph  Bennett  and  Tom  Sharkey,  are  known  over 
the  entire  country  as  phenomenally  fast.  Bennett 
is  a  joint  holder  of  the  world's  record  for  the 
220-yard  dash  on  a  circular  track  and  Sharkey 
was  national  220-yard  champion  in  1926.  Hub- 
bard previously  had  equalled  the  world's  record 
in  the  hundred-yard  dash.  In  addition  he  held  the 
record  of  25  feet  10%  inches  in  the  broad  jump. 

Seizing  on  these  figures,  the  Cincinnati  news- 
papers who  rendered  yeomen  support,  supplied  the 
"features."  Those  who  had  doubted  the  success 
of  a  municipal  meet  pointed  out  that  Sharkey  and 
Bennett  were  "out  of  training"  and  that  none 
would  ever  equal  Hubbard's  "lucky  jump"  made 
in  1924.  The  general  public  believed  the  news- 
papers and  turned  out  to  the  extent  of  three 
thousand  in  the  face  of  a  double-header  between 
the  Cincinnati  Reds  and  the  New  York  Giants, 
two  games  which  had  a  marked  bearing  on  the 
result  of  the  National  Baseball  League  champion- 
ship. (In  recent  years  reports  have  called  any- 
thing over  300  people  at  a  Cincinnati  track  meet 
a  "large  crowd.") 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  athletes  were 
entered.  The  marks  made  were  gratifyingly  good, 
particularly  in  the  industrial  events.  Newspaper 
photographers  and  motion  picture  news  reel  men 
swarmed  the  field.  They,  too,  had  taken  in  earnest 
the  "features"  of  the  meet.  All  the  spectacular 
events  were  photographed  and  filmed.  So,  if  you 
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see  Hubbard's  record  breaking  leap  or  spectacular 
hundred-yard  dash  with  Bennett  and  Schneider 
close  on  his  heels,  or  Tom  Sharkey's  finish  of  the 
220-yard  dash,  which  was  run  on  a  circular  track 
in  a  fraction  more  than  22  seconds,  when  you 
next  visit  the  "movies,"  you  may  have  a  "thrill" 
but  it  will  be  nothing  compared  to  that  received 
by  the  spectators  of  the  meet,  the  staff  of  the  Pub- 
lic Recreation  Commission  and  their  many  civic- 
minded  assistants  who  saw  within  two  months  the 
revival  of  general  interest  in  track  athletics  and 
the  promise  of  a  meet  of  more  than  local  interest 
in  the  future. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  meet  came  the  decision 
of  the  Recreation  Commission  to  build  a  prac- 
tice track  and  facilities  for  the  field  events  on 
Deer  Creek  Commons,  a  large  municipal  baseball 
field,  so  that  the  general  public  might  enjoy  their 
use.  University  and  athletic  club  tracks  are  sel- 
dom available  and  then  usually  with  restrictions 
so  that  other  fields  are  required  for  general  par- 
ticipation in  this  great  sport  in  which  even  wider 
engagement  is  expected  in  the  future. 

The  Cincinnati  Recreation  Staff  is  equally 
pleased  over  the  reception  of  "twilight"  or  "rec- 
reation" baseball,  as  it  is  variously  known.  Start- 
ing late  in  the  season,  the  last  of  June,  13  leagues 
including  89  teams  were  organized.  Each  of  these 
played  its  schedule  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Withdrawals  were  unknown  and  protests  rare.  A 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  and  fine  sportsmanship 
prevailed,  which  did  not,  however,  diminish 
healthy  rivalry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  season,  an 
elimination  series  was  scheduled  to  determine  a 
city  champion,  as  well  as  group  champions.  These 
games  attracted  hundreds  of  spectators  despite  the 
time  of  play,  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
comparative  newness  of  the  game.  Those  who 
came  out  of  sheer  curiosity  remained  to  become 
dyed-in-the-wool  recreation  ball  fans. 

The  games  produced  an  outstanding  figure  in 
Searles,  pitcher  for  the  city  champions,  Sands 
playground  team  (an  adult  community  group). 
The  youthful  star,  who  is  a  bank  clerk,  pitched 
two  consecutive  no-hit  games,  an  almost  unheard 
of  feat. 

With  the  record  made  by  track  and  recreation 
ball,  the  Recreation  Commission  is  hopeful  for 
the  future.  Cincinnati  has  always  been  a  great 
baseball  town.  An  attendance  of  a  half  million 
during  the  summer  on  municipal  diamonds  con- 
firms its  reputation  in  that  field.  Now  under  the 


guiding  hand  of  the  Commission,  latent  interest 
in  other  sports  is  awakening.  Soccer,  once  sec- 
ond only  to  baseball  in  interest,  has  of  recent  years 
lost  in  popularity.  By  spring  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mission hopes  to  relate  the  revival  of  that  fine 
international  sport  in  more  striking  fashion  than 
that  in  which  track  and  recreation  ball  "came 
back." 


Want  Pay  for  Play 

Lillian  Schoedler,  former  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  N.  A.  A.  F.,  who, 
vagabonding  in  lesser  known  parts  of  the  world, 
has  been  for  half  a  year  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
writes  from  Sumatra : 

"I  had  an  experience  yesterday  which  I  know 
you  will  appreciate: 

"Coming  back  early  from  a  horseback  trip  in 
the  mountains,  I  began  to  stroll  around  the  little 
native  village  in  which  I  was  spending  the  night. 
The  usual  cluster  of  small  children  soon  gathered, 
and  for  about  fifteen  minutes  I  walked  along  feel- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a  fluteless  Pied  Piper  with 
this  countless  mob  of  curious  youngsters  trailing 
behind  at  a  respectful  distance.  Finally  I  turned, 
and  held  out  my  hand  to  see  if  some  of  the  little 
girls  wouldn't  walk  with  me.  To  a  child  they 
wheeled  and  fled,  only  to  gather  again  as  soon  as 
my  back  was  turned.  I  tried  again,  with  the  same 
result,  but  finally  one  little  girl  decided  she  might 
risk  it — and  when  nothing  happened  to  her,  an- 
other took  a  chance.  To  show  my  friendly  inten- 
tions, I  began  to  run  with  these  two,  and  stop,  and 
run  again,  the  flock  following  with  much  giggling 
and  amusement — and,  of  course,  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore the  whole  group  began  to  struggle,  even  as 
our  children  do  at  home,  for  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing the  'nonya's'  hand. 

"One  thing  led  to  another,  and  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  we  all  ended  by  playing  games  together 
—simple  things,  like  '1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8,  All  Around 
the  Other  Gate,'  which  took  like  a  flash,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Malay  word  for  '8' — 'dlapan' — 
didn't  rhyme  at  all  with  'gate' !  But  the  swing 
caught,  and  we  had  a  glorious  time,  going  from 
that  game  into  races  and  hopping  contests  and 
other  easily  conductible  things,  for  games  were 
something  entirely  new  to  these  youngsters,  and 
their  sense  of  organization  was  less  than  nil. 
Finally,  some  little  boys  joined,  too,  and  in  the 
tiny  hamlet  we  had  about  100  youngsters  actually 
taking  part,  and  twice  that  number  of  elders  with 
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their  babies  on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd,  having  just 
as  good  a  time  as  the  girls  and  boys  themselves. 

"After  about  an  hour  of  it,  I  was  pretty  well 
fagged  out,  but  the  children  were  having  such  fun, 
and  I  knew  that  it  was  being  such  an  event  in  their 
lives,  that  I  kept  on.  Finally,  however,  I  had  to 
stop  out  of  sheer  weariness,  but  I  had  hardly  sat 
down  on  a  nearby  stone  before  one  of  the  young- 
sters chirped,  'Persen,  Nonya' ! — and  in  less  than  a 
second  the  whole  flock  pushed  up  to  me,  pressing 
for  its  'persen' — its  fee,  its  gift,  its  tip !  Tersen,' 
I  could  only  gasp,  unable  to  contain  my  surprise. 
WHY?  ?  ?' 

"  'We  have  worked  hard  for  you,'  said  one  child. 

"  'We  did  well  what  you  asked  of  us,'  said  an- 
other. 

"  'They  have  obeyed  your  orders  for  a  long 
while,'  added  a  parent  from  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 
'Give  them  persen  for  doing  what  you  told  them.' 

"I  was  dumfounded  at  the  unexpected  point  of 
view,  and  when  I  could  make  them  listen,  I  sum- 
moned all  my  Malay  to  tell  them  that  that  had  not 
been  'kredja'  (work),  but  'main-main'  (amuse- 
ment— fun).  That  was  too  much  for  them  to 
grasp,  however,  so  I  tried  another  tack,  and  pointed 
out  that  it  was  /  who  had  worked,  and  /  who  was 
tired,  and  /  who  had  made  'main-main'  for  them, 
and  that,  if  anything,  they  should  give  me,  'persen.' 
That  made  no  impression  either,  however,  the 
crowd  feeling  that  it  had  labored  well,  and  should 
have  its  reward !  Finally,  the  native  head-man  of 
the  village,  who  had  come  down  to  see  the  excite- 
ment and  had  been  turned  to  service  as  'goal'  dur- 
ing the  games,  came  from  the  rear  and  offered  to 
compromise  by  suggestion  that  I  give  persen  only 
to  some  of  the  children  indicating  a  small  group 
which  had  been  more  or  less  the  most  active — but  I 
stuck  to  my  point. 

"Wrhen  the  assembly  finally  realized  after  re- 
peated and  emphatic  declarations  that  no  persen 
really  would  be  forthcoming,  the  spirit  of  a  great 
part  of  the  group  changed  (particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  parents),  and  from  a  gleeful  participation 
became  a  nasty  continued  urging  which  grew  so 
unpleasant  that  after  a  few  moments  I  finally  beat 
a  dignified  retreat  to  the  resthouse,  shut  the  door 
in  the  face  of  the  following  crowd,  and  began  to 
read.  But  for  more  than  an  hour  afterwards  I 
could  hear  the  youngsters  and  their  elders  outside, 
clamoring  for  their  'persen.'  Only  darkness  finally 
sent  them  home. 

"  'Play  for  play's  sake  .  .  .  !'  I  mused,  as 
quiet  was  finally  restored  .  .  !" 


During  one  month  world-wide  requests  for  aid 
and  advice  were  received  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association.  A  letter  from  Poland 
read: 

"The  government  authorities  have  asked  for 
help  in  planning  the  establishment  of  community 
playgrounds  for  little  children.  .  .  .  The  man 
who  is  at  the  head  of  this  department  in  Warsaw 
is  a  personal  friend  of  Pilsudski  and  Mrs.  Pilsud- 
ski  is  patron  or  backer  of  this  movement  for  the 
kiddies.  This  will  be  the  first  of  such  playgrounds 
in  Poland  and  they  want  to  make  it  a  model  from 
which  to  develop  others." 

From  P^vanston,  Illinois,  was  referred  to  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica a  request  received  from  a  friend  in  Greece, 
who  wrote  from  Athens  asking  for  information 
concerning  this  association.  She  is  a  member  of 
a  committee  to  work  along  similar  lines  for  girls 
in  her  country.  The  wife  of  the  President  of 
Greece  is  president  of  the  organization.  A  plan 
of  organization  and  other  information  which 
would  be  helpful  was  requested. 

Another  request  was  from  a  school  official  with 
the  new  South  Wales  Education  Department  at 
Canberra,  who  stated  that  they  were  anxious  that 
the  children  of  the  new  capital  city  should  have 
the  very  best.  He  wished  information  and  mate- 
rial on  public  playgrounds,  vacation  physical  cul- 
ture schools  and  health  programs. 

A  letter  from  the  Professor  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  Athletics  at  Robert  College, 
Constantinople,  requested  literature  on  playground 
organization  and  methods  of  conducting  play- 
grounds campaigns,  which  he  might  use  in  work- 
ing out  a  credit  course  at  Robert  College. 

A.  E.  Aughtie,  City  Engineer,  South  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  called  at  the  office  to  secure 
information  concerning  the  playground  move- 
ment in  this  country  and  literature  which  would 
be  helpful  in  arousing  further  interest  in  and  sup- 
port of  playgrounds  in  Australia.  He  stated  that 
a  beginning  had  been  made  but  that  he  felt  that 
on  his  return  he  hoped  to  greatly  extend  and 
strengthen  it.  Mr.  Aughtie  was  given  consider- 
able literature  and  cards  of  introduction  to  recre- 
ation executives  in  cities  he  is  planning  to  visit 
in  this  country. 
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The  inspector  of  colleges  at  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity wrote  for  sample  copies  of  THE  PLAYGROUND, 
which  had  been  suggested  to  him  as  suitable  for 
students  in  the  900  high  schools  and  54  colleges 
affiliated  with  the  university.  He  also  requested 
copies  of  any  publications  on  physical  education, 
hygiene  and  kindred  subjects. 

A  large  Community  Service  organization  in 
Krakow,  Poland,  is  planning  to  erect  a  center, 
one  feature  of  which  will  be  expected  to  serve 
the  community  at  large  in  the  way  of  adult  educa- 
tion, gymnastic  courses,  meetings,  club  gatherings. 
Literature,  plans  and  other  data  which  might  be 
helpful  were  requested. 

A  missionary  to  the  Karen  people  of  Burma 
wrote  for  information  about  Badge  Tests  and 
the  laying  out  and  equipping  of  playgrounds.  He 
stated  that  the  Karen  children  are  eager  to  learn 
games  and  other  forms  of  athletics  which  will  aid 
them  in  keeping  healthful  bodies. 


Teaching  Orphans 
to  Play 

No  paragraph  in  the  story  of  the  Armenian 
orphans  rescued  and  cared  for  by  the  Near  East 
Relief  is  so  touching  as  that  which  tells  of  the 
necessity  for  teaching  the  children  to  play.  To 
us  Americans  who  believe  that  babies  are  born 
playing  it  seems  pitiful  beyond  words  that  the 
natural  impulse  to  run,  to  laugh,  to  contend  gen- 
erously in  sports  should  have  been  killed  by  the 
cruelties  of  life  when  life's  span  had  only  just 
begun.  .  . 

Yet  one  orphanage  director  says  that  he  had 
hundreds  of  children  under  his  care  for  a  whole 
year  before  he  ever  saw  a  glimmer  of  a  smile 
break  the  brooding  thoughtfulness  of  these  boys 
and  girls  whose  memories  of  violence  and  pain 
have  stilled  all  youthful  desires.  Another  director 
found  an  occasional  girl  child  clasping  a  doll  made 
of  a  twig  wound  about  with  a  rag,  or  a  boy  who 
had  whittled  a  rude  horse  from  a  bit  of  wood, 
but  balanced  against  these  two  or  three  were  hun- 
dreds who  felt  no  urge  to  make  or  use  playthings 
even  when  they  could. 

The  Armenian  is  naturally  serious,  his  folk 
songs  are  serious,  his  national  anthem  is  a  dirge. 
He  can  watch  a  thrilling  event  and  make  no  sound 
of  excitement.  When  to  their  native  suppressions 


are  added  the  depressions  following  upon  disaster 
it  requires  a  real  making-over  to  permit  expres- 
sion. 

Near  East  Relief  tried  to  bring  about  that 
making-over.  One  of  its  methods  was  by  intro- 
ducing both  organized  and  free  play,  games  and 
sports.  The  individualistic  child  who  had  been 
fending  for  himself  for  months,  sometimes  for  a 
year  or  two,  needed  to  have  his  heart  opened  to 
others,  to  learn  team  work.  Trained  recreation 
teachers  set  themselves  to  the  task  and  taught  the 
native  teachers  who  passed  on  the  lore. 

In  the  Caucasus,  where  Near  East  Relief  main- 
tains the  largest  orphanage  in  the  world  in  former 
cavalry  barracks  at  Leninakan,  the  thousands  of 
children  were  organized  with  play  captains  and 
assistant  captains,  group  leaders  and  assistant 
leaders  for  every  twenty  children.  With  the  huge 
parade  ground  to  perform  upon  the  68  games 
which  they  learned  might  all  be  going  at  once  if 
it  was  desired.  Prize  flags  were  used  to  arouse 
competition,  as  were  kites  at  Corinth,  Greece. 
Circle  games  were  varied  with  Blind  Man's  Buff 
and  Potato  Races.  Hand  ball,  volley  ball,  basket 
ball,  baseball — all  had  their  students  and,  before 
long,  their  enthusiasts.  Basket  ball  is  preferred 
at  the  orphanage  on  the  island  of  Syra  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  where  they  also  do  fine  balancing 
with  rods,  poles  and  bars.  Leap  frog  scores  high 
at  Nazareth,  Palestine,  and  Tabriz,  Persia.  The 
little  tads  at  Bird's  Nest,  near  Sidon,  skip  rope 
and  do  a  masterful  Daily  Dozen.  Antilyas  in 
Syria  can  put  on  a  field  day  as  well  as  Leninakan, 
staging  obstacle  races,  dashes,  high  and  broad 
jumps.  At  several  of  the  orphanages  there  are 
boys'  bands  which  add  a  lively  note  because  they 
have  been  taught  to  play  lively  tunes.  There  is 
still  no  shouting  on  the  side  lines,  incredible  as  it 
seems  to  us  shouters  of  the  Western  World. 
That  is  the  last  step  to  be  achieved  in  the  teaching 
of  play — securing  an  expression  of  pleasure. 

There  are  still  34,000  children  aided  in  one  way 
or  another  by  Near  East  Relief,  being  brought 
up  to  normal  living  again  and  held  there  till  the 
submerged  impulses  rise  to  their  natural  place. 
Play  is  one  of  the  best  remedies,  psychological 
and  physical.  In  curative  properties  it  vies  with 
the  trades  that  the  children  are  taught  to  give 
them  future  self-support.  It  is  to  continue  this 
vital  work  throughout  the  Near  East  that  dona- 
tions are  made  on  Golden  Rule  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber fourth.  The  address  of  the  National  Golden 
Rule  Committee,  care  Near  East  Relief,  is  151 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Nature   Play 

MOSTLY  THEN  RATHER  THAN  Now 
THERE  RATHER  THAN  HERE 

We  Are  All  Children  of  the  Forest.  An  animal 
in  the  forest  has  two  serious  occupations — one  is 
to  get  food  and  the  other  is  to  escape  being  food. 
He  has  to  look  foward  as  well  as  backward.  An 
important  message  may  come  from  any  direction. 
Such  a  severe  "life  and  death"  training  for  ears, 
eyes,  and  nose  makes  for  keenness.  By  closing 
the  door  to  eye  development,  ear  training,  or  even 
nose  education,  we  are  dwarfing  our  possibilities. 
Our  closed  door  policy  for  recent  generations  has 
resulted  in  our  children  and  their  pets  being  less 
developed  in  outdoor  keenness  than  the  savage  and 
wild  animals. 

Both  the  dog  and  his  master  are  outdoor  ani- 
mals. The  most  carefully  laid  city  plan  will  not 
replace  the  activities  outlined  by  nature.  There 
is  no  form  of  hunting,  chasing,  fishing,  or  climb- 
ing, that  surpasses  that  provided  by  the  forest. 
Nature  has  a  long  line  of  provisions  for  the  train- 
ing of  every  physical  and  mental  requirement.  The 
change  to  the  city  block  has  been  abrupt.  The  price 
of  herding  and  fencing  has  been  many  diseases, 
the  wasting  of  certain  organs  (Soft  foods  and 
the  toothbrush  with  pleasant  tasting  pastes  do  not 
save  the  teeth),  and  the  starving  of  certain  in- 
stincts. The  grating  of  machines  is  no  trumpet 
to  the  finer  instincts  of  the  ear.  To  the  dog  the 
highest-priced  ball  will  not  replace  the  free  forest. 
Nor  will  the  cave  instincts  be  born  of  alley  sports. 
Is  the  wild  rabbit  so  wholly  out  of  tune  when  he 
refuses  to  eat  in  captivity?  Is  the  turkey  so  ad- 
dicted to  disease  in  his  native  haunts  ?  Why  does 
the  muskrat  gnaw  off  a  leg  for  freedom?  Is  not 
the  fact  that  a  two  weeks'  old  baby  can  hang  by  his 
hands  two  to  three  minutes  a  relic  of  going  to 
school  in  the  tree  tops?  In  the  old  days  man's 
wits  had  to  direct  skillful  actions  at  the  right  time. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  park  with  a  fence 
around  it  nor  leveled  walks  with  guiding  signs. 
The  modern  soul  is  starving  to  be  a  leatherstock- 
ing  in  the  school  of  the  woods. 


The  City  Is  a  Natural  Vacuum.  Vacation  and 
vacancy  come  from  the  same  derivative,  but  who 
would  want  a  summer  vacation  in  the  city.  If 
Goldsmith  spoke  the  truth  when  he  wrote  that 
country  life  gave  the  blessing  of  a  vacant  mind 
how  much  more  true  that  would  have  been  if 
said  of  the  city.  It  is  the  breeder  of  vacant  lots, 
vacant  buildings,  vacant  positions,  and  vacant 
hours.  The  chances  of  liberating  the  instincts  of 
tree  climbing,  cave  hiding,  stone  throwing,  and 
brook  wading, — the  great  muscle  and  brain  de- 
velopers of  the  country  youth,  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Good  things  to  do — wholesome  substi- 
tutes for  mother  nature's  course,  have  not  had 
time  to  develop  in  the  city.  There  is  not  the 
wealth  of  inheritance  that  has  accumulated  down 
through  the  ages  in  the  woods  and  hills.  There 
is  a  new  piece  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  city. 
Someone  is  needed  to  furnish  the  kind  of  tradi- 
tions that  will  develop  our  inherited  longings. 
There  must  be  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  our 
natural  desires. 

The  City  Born  Do  Not  Even  Have  a  Monkey's 
Clumce'.  In  the  old  days  it  was  a  forest  education 
for  both  man  and  monkey.  Up  to  late  colon- 
ial days  there  was  the  birch  switch,  the  wil- 
lowy fishing  pole,  the  hickory  bow,  the 
oak  "shinney"  stick,  the  rolling  stone,  the 
grape  vine  swing,  the  slush  snowball,  the  tiddle- 
y-bender  on  unsafe  ice,  riding  birches,  knocking 
off  daisy  heads,  jumping  hay,  fresh  mud  squeezing 
up  between  the  toes,  splashing  water,  running  sand 
through  the  hands,  chewing  sassafras  leaves,  strok- 
ing fur,  and  a  myriad  of  other  nature  contacts. 
Nature  was  given  not  only  a  thorough  hand-ex- 
amination, but  a  "footing,"  "elbowing,"  and  "all" 
— the  "all"  meaning  muscle  control.  Every  child 
was  busy  getting  the  "hang"  of  things.  Some- 
times it  bordered  upon  scientific  investigation  but 
more  often  it  was  the  spirit  of  adventure.  There 
was  never  a  question  as  to  the  wealth  of  possibili- 
ties. The  child  was  trying  to  grasp  his  natural 
world.  Today  the  city-born  is  starved  for  lack 
of  natural  material — he  does  not  even  have  a  mon- 
key's chance,  to  get  the  "feel"  of  nature. 

Everyone  Inherits  the  Right  to  Nature  Play. 
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Nature  play  is  science  in  the  making.  Science  is 
nature  play  carried  to  a  fruitful  conclusion.  Na- 
ture offers  a  thousand  contacts  only  one  of  which 
may  send  the  thought  current  to  a  central  switch- 
board where  the  ideas  may  be  reassembled  and  re- 
layed to  the  world.  The  child  may  hold  a  sea 
shell  to  his  ear  and  "hear"  sea  waves,  because 
some  adult  interprets  the  sound  as  sea  waves.  The 
child  may  not  discover  that  a  quart  jar  or  even 
the  hand  cupped  over  the  ear  gives  similar  music. 
Many  grown-ups  would  not  want  to  discover 
that  because  it  would  take  away  the  poetry  of  the 
experience.  The  sea  shell  voicing  sea  waves  makes 
a  contact  but  is  relayed  as  literature  rather  than 
science.  Michael  Pupin  heard  sound  waves  car- 
ried through  the  ground  when  he  was  a  shepherd 
boy  in  the  Serbian  hills.  But  he  was  one  in  a 
thousand — the  only  one  from  the  birth  of  man — 
that  has  continued  that  thought  current  to  a  sci- 
entific conclusion.  And  this  much  is  important — 
if  a  child  is  not  exposed  to  these  contacts  there 
can  be  no  fulfillment  of  the  buds  of  scientific  op- 
portunity— there  can  be  no  true  adventure  of  the 
mind. 

Thomas  Edison  might  have  been  born  in  1451. 
If  he  had  he  might  have  discovered  America,  but 
he  could  not  have  given  us  the  incandescent  light. 
If  he  had  been  born  a  Chinaman  he  might  have 
invented  the  art  of  printing,  the  magnetic  needle, 
or  gunpowder,  but  not  the  phonograph.  If  his 
teacher  had  had  an  appreciation  of  science  and  the 
project  method  she  might  have  encouraged  him 
rather  than  calling  him  a  dunce.  If  he  had  been 
born  in  the  city  instead  of  the  country  he  might 
have  been  a  merchant  instead  of  an  investigator. 
Every  youth  has  the  right  to  both  opportunity 
and  good  leadership  in  nature  play. 

Is  This  an  Age  of  Tin-Canned  Education?  Is  it 
possible  that  our  schools  have  lost  all  the  freshness 
and  flavor  of  the  wild?  Scurvy  ravaged  the  arm- 
ies and  the  navy  until  it  was  discovered  that  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  preventives.  Omit  the 
vitamines  found  in  lettuce,  whole  wheat,  oranges, 
milk,  and  eggs  and  we  cannot  have  normal  growth 
or  health.  Sun-kissed  children  do  not  have  the 
rickets.  Who  is  to  say  that  the  process  of  educa- 
tion has  not  become  so  refined  that  the  very 
vitamines  of  thought  have  been  thrown  away  with 
the  chaff?  Lincoln,  and  a  long  line  of  notable 
men,  found  all  the  growth  of  muscle,  nerve  fibre, 
and  brain  that  they  needed  amidst  the  pastures  and 
brambles.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  all  of  us  to 
move  to  the  city  to  learn  the  values  of  the  coun- 


try? The  necessity  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
is  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us.  It  is  the  bor- 
der line  of  nature  play,  scientific  exploration,  and 
discovery. 

Nature  Play  Is  the  Serious  Occupation  of  Child- 
hood. Climbing  apple  trees,  chasing  butterflies, 
hunting  frogs,  fishing  for  bull-heads,  fighting  yel- 
low-tailed hornets,  gathering  shagbarks,  making 
mud-pies,  harnessing  brooks,  pushing  across  a 
pond  on  a  raft,  are  the  serious  occupations  of 
childhood.  Hunting  and  fighting  have  always  been 
prescribed  courses  in  nature's  school.  Creating 
or  inventing  was  added  as  a  course  for  the  human 
family.  These  courses  of  study  are  of  educational 
significance.  Every  child  seeks  these  courses  in 
the  same  way  that  a  duck  takes  to  water,  a  hawk 
to  the  air,  or  a  rabbit  to  the  underbrush.  We  can 
prevent  any  one  of  the  these  animals  from  attain- 
ing his  heart's  desire.  But  reaching  for  the  next 
limb  is  more  satisfactory  than  stall-bars,  or  arms 
side-ways,  fling !  The  pursuit  of  a  field  mouse  is 
more  stimulating  than  tag.  Hunting  or  foraging 
was  one  of  nature's  lessons  before  split  infinitives 
went  out  of  fashion  or  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  were  conceived  and  will  continue  for  genera- 
tions to  be  a  masterful  factor  in  building  up  the 
mind  and  body. 

Nature  Play  in  Youth  Is  Necessary  for  Nature 
Recreation  in  Later  Life.  Educators  agree  that  a 
child  should  learn  to  read,  to  write,  to  speak 
French,  to  play  the  piano,  when  young.  It  is 
equally  true  about  running,  throwing  a  baseball, 
swimming,  fishing,  making  things  with  the  hands, 
and  fighting.  If  the  child  does  not  learn  to  do 
these  things  at  the  right  time  he  has  lost  them 
for  life.  If  a  girl  does  not  learn  to  throw  a 
baseball  before  she  is  twelve  years  of  age  by  the 
time  she  reaches  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighteen  she 
will  not  be  able  to  throw  a  ball.  The  man  who 
does  not  go  fishing  as  a  boy  will  not  find  any  fun 
in  it  when  old.  One  can  grind  away  at  business 
for  fifty  years — looking  ahead  to  the  time  when 
he  will  go  fishing.  That  time  never  arrives.  If 
one  does  not  enjoy  the  fields,  waters,  and  forests 
in  his  youth  to  be  put  in  those  places  in  old  age 
will  be  a  punishment.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
parent — yes,  the  sacred  trust,  to  see  that  his 
children  are  not  robbed  of  the  early  enjoyment 
of  nature  play. 

The  Lower  Forms  of  Life  Never  Attend  Na- 
ture's School.  They  do  not  have  to.  They  are 
graduate  students  right  at  the  start.  The  honey 
bee  never  goes  to  school.  Neither  does  the  clam 
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or  the  bull  frog.  The  frog  has  a  brain.  He  sees 
a  fly  and  snaps  him  up.  His  stomach  does  not 
have  a  schooling.  It  goes  right  to  work  on  the  fly 
and  picks  the  nutritive  parts  of  the  fly  from  the 
non-nourishing  wings  and  claws.  A  frog's  stom- 
ach at  birth  is  better  at  separating  the  good  from 
the  bad  than  a  baby's  at  twelve  months.  A  frog 
can  catch  a  fly  with  more  precision  than  a  school 
boy.  A  bee  does  not  have  to  learn  to  make  a  six- 
sided  cell  nor  to  make  a  bee  line  for  home.  His 
education  is  ready  made.  It  would  not  do  these 
animals  any  good  if  they  did  go  to  school. 

Nature's  School  Is  Run  for  All  Warm  Blooded 
Animals.  Nature  has  prescribed  that  every  mam- 
mal shall  be  a  fighting  animal.  The  course  of  study 
for  teaching  fighting  varies.  Puppies  and  kittens 
may  learn  by  wrestling.  The  calf  tunes  up  his  mus- 
cles by  running  or  holds  a  bunting  match  with  his 
partner.  The  gray  squirrel  may  wrestle  but  prefers 
tag.  Man,  the  highest  mammal,  has  several  op- 
tions. He  may  learn  by  wrestling,  boxing,  tag, 
on  the  football  field,  or  other  athletic  games  which 


are  variations  of  the  above  order.  He  may  learn 
how  to  overcome  obstacles  by  camping  or  possibly 
by  competing  for  marks.  Later  it  may  be  by 
championing  a  cause.  But  this  much  is  certain, 
if  he  does  not  learn  how  to  fight  as  a  boy  he  will 
not  be  a  good  fighter  when  he  grows  up.  A  fight- 
ing politician  learns  to  fight  young.  In  the  case 
of  the  city  youth  it  may  be  in  the  street,  the  gym- 
nasium, or  the  athletic  field.  In  the  country  it  is 
of  a  different  order.  Youngsters  there  have  the 
chances  of  the  large  town  plus  grasping  squirrels, 
snakes,  dragon  flies,  and  setting  hens.  They  go 
swimming  with  snapping  turtles,  hornpouts,  and 
eels,  and  when  they  come  out  they  may  pull  off 
blood  suckers.  On  the  way  home  they  may  have 
a  pitched  battle  with  yellow-tailed  hornets,  or 
wave  a  red  flag  at  a  bull.  Their  streets  are  not 
lighted.  Owls  may  hoot  at  them  and  foxes  bark 
but  they  must  push  on  through  the  darkness. 
Every  red-blooded  boy  or  girl  should  get  some 
of  his  grit  from  country  sod. 

(To  be  continued) 


October,  tne  tenth  month  hath  31  days, 
1927        The  Leaf  Falling  Moon        1927 

Possession  is  nine  points  of   the  law. 

—Proverb. 

1  Sa       First  rural  free  delivery  postal  The  monarch  butterfly  is  migrating  south. 

route,  1896.     Yosemite  Ara-  Too  late  lawn  mowing  may  result  in  winter  killing. 

tional     Park     established 

1890. 

2  Su       Look  for  Mars,  Evening  Star,  List  the  most  attractive  places  to  see  this  fall. 

until  October  21. 

3  M       Sun  rises  6;  sets  5.38.  School  garden  fair. 

4  Tu       The  pollution  of  streams  de-   Second  Regional  Conference  on  State  Parks,  Frankfort,  Ky., 

stroys  recreational  facilities.       Oct.  5,  6,  7. 

5  W       A  key  to  the  evergreens  of  the  Do  not  mutilate  the  black  alder. 

vicinity  will  be  serviceable.   Publicity  on  storage  of  winter  vegetables. 

6  Th       Wild   life   areas   are   outdoor  Collect  black  walnuts  to  plant.    The  tree  is  becoming  scarce. 

school  rooms. 

7  F         Make  a  table  of  the  streams  in  Brown  creepers,  white  throats,  j uncos,  and  horned  larks  arriv- 

your  hinter-land  with  fish-       ing  from  the  north.     Good  time  for  a  corn  roast. 
ing  notes. 

8  Sa       The     prong-horned     antelope  Transplant  goldenrods  and  asters  to  garden. 

has  been  reduced  to  30,000. 

Measures  have   been  taken  Tell  about  some  of  the  insects  that  are  attracting  nature  lovers 
to    prevent    its    extermina- 
tion. 
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9  Su       Length  of  Day,  11  h.  27  m.       Take  in  house  plants.     Plant  bulbs.    Slips. 

10  M        Sun  rises  6.08;  sets  5.25.  Full  Red  maple,  sour  gum,  sumachs,  and  scarlet  oaks  are  aflame. 

moon. 

11  Tu      Shooting  with  a  camera  is  a  Witch  hazel  and  jewel  weed  are  shooting  seeds. 

popular  sport, 

12  W       COLUMBUS  DAY.  Sparrows  are  eating  weed  seed. 

13  Th      Rubber     plants,     palms     and  Put  protectors  around  young  fruit  trees.     (Farmers'  Bulletins 

Aspidistra     will     grow  in       670  and  702.) 
north  rooms.  Seed  collecting  trip. 

14  F         Moon  rises  8.08.  Trip  to  get  autumn  leaves. 

15  Sa       Eight   islands   have   been  set  Demonstrate  on  local  lake  that  the  surface  of   the  earth  is 

aside     in     the     Mississippi       curved. 

coast    as    breeding    ground  Milkweed  pods  opening.    Which  seeds  come  out  first? 

for  shore  birds. 

16  Su       Moon  rises  9.52.  Husking  bee. 

17  M        Sun  rises  6.18;  sets  5.13.  Bayberry  picking  party. 

18  Tu      Standard  time  adopted  1883.  Trip  nutting. 

General    Federation    of 

Women's  Clubs  has  a  com-  Observe  plant  quarantine  regulations. 

mittee  on  Forestry  and  Wild   (Farmers'  Bulletin  1046.) 

Life  Refuges. 

19  W       Get  the  weather  man  to  pub-  Witch  hazels  are  showing  their  yellow  flowers. 

lish  concise  statements  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  weather  for  the 
locality. 

20  Th      Ladies  tresses  is  one  of  the  The  Sierra  Club  of  California  provides  nature  instruction  for 

last  orchids.  its  members. 

21  F        R.    Bruce   Horsfall,    b.   1869.   Plant  acorns,  black  walnuts  and  butternuts. 

Natural  History  artist.  Mars 
is  Morning  Star  after 
Oct.  21. 

22  Sa       The   bubonic   plague  germ  is  The   General    Federation   of    Women's   Clubs  is   urging   care 

carried   by   the   brown   rat.       with  fire  and  clean  camps  through  the  Outdoor  Good  Man- 
The  disease  killed  25,000,-       ners  Program. 
000  people  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury.    Do   not  harbor   the 
brown  rat  this  winter. 

23  Su      Length  of  Day,  10  h.  52  m.       Equip  fern  dishes. 

24  M        Sun  rises  6.27;  sets  5.01.  Get  evergreens  for  window  boxes. 

25  Tu      A  photograph  is  a  souvenir  of  The  first  town  forest  established  under  state  law,  1914,  Fitch- 

a  vacation.  burg,  Mass. 

26  W       Get  out  some  suggestions  for 

taking  good  pictures.  Roosevelt  said  in  addressing  the  readers  of  the  American  Mu- 

27  Tu      Theodore  Roosevelt,  b.  1858.       seum  Journal,  "My  interest  in  natural  history  has  added 

LETTERS  TO  His  CHILDREN.       very  little  to  my  sum  of  achievement  but  it  has  added  im- 

28  F         Over  700  weeds  have  been  in-       mensely  to  my  sum  of  enjoyment  in  life." 

traduced  from  Europe. 
Burn  the  weeds. 

29  Sa       Sun  rises  6.34;  sets  4.54.  Yosemite     Museum    presented     to     National     Park     Service, 

Oct.  29,  1926. 

30  Su       Length  of  day  10  h.  35  m.         Family  outing  and  camp  fire. 

31  M        Raccoons  sleep  in  winter.  All  Hallowe'en  nut  roasting  and  apple  bobbing. 


God's  Out-of -Doors* 


BY 


ANN  THOMAS, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Friday  was  a  red-letter  day  at  Monroe  School 
in  the  City  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Grades  3  to  6, 
according  to  weekly  custom,  met  in  the  gymnasium 
for  assembly.  The  theme  for  the  morning  was 
"God's  Out-of-Doors"  and  a  surprise  had  been 
promised.  An  air  of  expectancy  marked  the 
assembly. 

After  a  piano  number,  suggesting  "falling 
leaves,"  by  a  sixth  grade  pupil,  the  principal 
opened  the  worship  period  by  reading  Ecclesiastes 
11 — "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters."  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls  with  the  joy  of 
the  morning  upon  their  faces  joined  in  the  school 
prayer : 

"Give   me   clean   hands,   clean   words,   and  clean 

thoughts ; 
Help  me  to  stand  for  the  hard  right  against  the 

easy  wrong; 

Save  me  from  habits  that  harm.     Teach  me  to 
work  as  hard  and  play  as  fair  in  Thy  sight 
alone,  as  if  all  the  world  saw. 
Forgive  me  when  I  am  unkind  and  help  me  to  for- 
give those  who  are  unkind  to  me. 
Keep  me  ready  to  help  others  at  some  cost  to  my- 
self. 
Send  me  chances  to  do  a  little  good  each  day,  and 

grow  more  like  Christ.  Amen." 
A  real  spirit  of  worship  pervaded  the  assembly 
as  all  joined  in  singing  "Morning  Thanks"  and 
"He  Leadeth  Me,"  under  the  leadership  of  the 
music  teacher.  Music  is  the  language  of  the  soul 
and  children's  voices,  beautifully  modulated,  carry 
a  soulful  message. 

At  the  call  for  Bible  verses  that  spoke  of  Na- 
ture's God,  the  responses  were  many.  In  order 
to  be  heard  distinctly  over  the  entire  room,  pupils 
mounted  their  chairs  and  in  clear,  forceful  voices 
spoke  the  lines  that  expressed  the  joy  and  ap- 
preciation of  writers  of  old  in  the  works  of  the 
Creator. 


*At  the  request  of  the  Playground  Association  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  Dr.  Vinal  spent  two  days  in  the  city.  Included  in 
a  busy  schedule  was  a  talk  to  the  Monroe  Grammar  School.  Dr. 
Vinal  was  so  impressed  with  the  morale  of  the  school  that  he 
asked  the  principal,  Miss  Ann  Thomas,  to  send  this  report  for 
the  readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND. 


Ernestine  said,  "As  for  man,  his  days  are  as 
grass ;  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourisheth. 
The  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone  and  the 
place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more." 

Wesley  contributed,  "But  I  am  like  a  green  olive 
tree  in  the  house  of  God  and  in  Him  will  I  trust 
forever  and  ever." 

Virginia  added,  "For,  as  the  Heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth,  so  great  is  His  mercy  toward 
them  that  fear  Him." 

Brunetta  said,  "He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures.  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters." 

Martha  offered,  "And  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,  and  darkness  deep.  And  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 

Roy  added,  "Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands.  Thou  settest  all 
things  under  his  feet.  All  sheep  and  oxen,  yea, 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the 
fish  of  the  sea  and  whatsoever  passeth  through  the 
paths  of  the  sea." 

Mae  spoke,  "There  is  a  river,  the  streams 
whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God  and  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High." 

Margaret  said,  "Who  then  is  this  that  even  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowl  of  the  air  obey 
Him." 

Robert  offered,  "I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the 
mountain  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  are  mine." 

Alexander — "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof ;  the  world  and  they  that  dwell 
therein." 

Elizabeth — "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills  from  whence  cometh  my  help." 

Kenneth — "For  God  made  two  great  lights — a 
greater  light  to  rule  by  day  and  a  lesser  light  to 
rule  by  night." 

Grace — "He  maketh  the  grass  to  grow  for  the 
cattle,  and  herbs  for  the  service  of  man  that  he 
may  bring  food  out  of  the  earth." 

Freda — "Oh  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth.  Who  hath  set  thy  glory  above  the 
heavens  ?" 
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A  GOLF  PUTTING  CONTEST 


Anna — "The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also 
is  thine.  As  for  the  world  and  the  fulness  there- 
of— thou  hast  founded  them." 

A  verse  of  President  Roosevelt's  favorite  hymn, 
"How  Firm  a  Foundation,"  gave  the  entire  assem- 
bly an  opportunity  to  lift  their  voices  in  song. 

The  principal  called  upon  the  students  to  report 
on  any  interesting  phases  of  "outdoor-life"  ob- 
served recently  or  scientific  facts  gleaned  from 
current  magazines  or  daily  press. 

Jessie  Ella  promptly  replied,  "Carlyle  said,  'Why 
did  not  some  one  teach  me  the  constellations  so 
that  I  may  be  at  home  in  the  starry  heavens  that 
are  always  above  and  which  I  do  not  know  to  this 
day.'" 

May  reported,  "The  winter  birds  that  have 
homes  in  the  park  are:  blue  jay,  cardinal,  tree 
sparrow,  tufted  titmouse,  chickadee,  screech  owl, 
nuthatch,  downy  woodpecker,  hairy  woodpecker, 
Bob  White  and  grouse— the  last  two  named  found 
deep  in  the  park  or  in  the  wild  woods." 

Ruth,  of  the  5B  grade,  had  found  some  interest- 
ing information  about  the  chickadees.  "The 
chickadee  is  a  small,  ashy  colored  bird,  5}4  inches 
long  with  a  black  cap  and  bib.  He  lines  his  nest 
with  hair,  feathers  and  leaves.  His  food  is  chiefly 
insects  and  insects'  eggs.  His  mate  lays  five  to 
nine  eggs  in  his  nest.  The  chickadee  helps  the 
farmers  by  eating  the  insects  so  that  poisonous 
spray  is  unnecessary." 

Arthur,  also  of  SB  grade,  reported  that  nut- 
hatches save  the  farmers  time  and  money.  One 
year  the  pear  tree  psylla  destroyed  a  large  crop  of 
pears.  The  next  winter  the  farmer  fed  the  nut- 
hatches and  in  payment  the  next  autumn  he  had  a 
splendid  crop. 

Roy,  of  6B  grade,  offered  this  interesting  news, 
"The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  England  have  started  a  tree  seed  exchange. 
The  American  boys  have  sent  six  (6)  black  wal- 
nuts from  a  tree  overhanging  President  Roose- 
velt's grave  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  In  re- 
turn they  will  receive  seeds  from  historic  English 
trees.  Dan  Beard,  National  Scout  Commissioner, 
sent  this  message  with  the  walnut  seeds,  'When 
you  plant  these  trees,  they  will  be  more  than  trees, 
the  fruit  of  which  shall  be  more  than  black  wal- 
nuts, for  with  these  seeds  goes  the  brotherhood 
and  fellowship  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.'  " 

Wesley,  of  6A  grade,  brought  the  news,  "One 
of  the  world's  greatest  mineral  collections,  col- 
lected by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  been 
placed  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  at  Wash- 


ington, D.  C.  There  are  nearly  9,000  specimens  in 
the  collection,  many  of  them  very  rare." 

Jessie  Ella,  who  had  reported  Carlyle's  regret, 
added,  "If  you  would  look  out  tonight,  you  would 
see  the  beautiful  constellation,  Orion,  the  great 
hunter  of  Greek  Mythology.  There  are  three 
stars  for  the  belt  and  below  the  belt  there  is  a 
round  line  of  stars  obliquely  set  that  outline  the 
sword.  Above  the  belt  there  is  a  beautiful  star 
that  the  ancients  said  was  on  his  shoulder.  Below 
the  belt  is  a  white  star  that  is  believed  to  be  on 
the  heel  of  his  shoe.  The  brave  hunter  Orion 
stands  in  the  heavens,  with  his  club  uplifted,  and 
beyond  him  is  his  dog." 

The  assembly  was  then  inspired  to  recite  the 
Nineteenth  Psalm,  beginning,  "The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God." 

Following  Dr.  Vinal's  nature  talk,  which  was 
the  surprise  of  the  morning,  the  assembly  closed 
with  the  singing  of  America  the  Beautiful. 


A  Golf  Putting  Contest 

Z.  Nespor,  executive  secretary,  Elmira  Com- 
munity Service,  arranged  the  following  Golf  Put- 
ting Contest,  which  took  place  on  September  17th : 

1.  Green  to  be  marked  off  with  circles  form- 
ing a  bull's-eye,  with  cup  as  center. 

2.  Each  contestant  plays  five  (5)  Rounds — or 
—twenty  (20)  Holes. 

3.  A  Round  consists  of  four  (4)  Holes  at  the 
following  distances — (where  ball  is  played  after 
each   hole   is   completed,   the   first   hole   starting 
from  five-foot  mark) — 

1st  Hole  5  Foot  Par  or  Excellent  Score  One  Put 
2nd    "  15     "       "      " 

3rd     "  25     "       "      "          "  "     Two  Puts 

4th     "  35     "      "     " 


Six  (6)  Puts— One  (1)  Round— Par  6 
Par  for  Five  (5)  Rounds— Thirty  (30) 

4.  Player,  completing    five    (5)     Rounds    (or 
Twenty    (20)    Holes)    with    lowest   number   of 
strokes  is  declared  winner. 

5.  Players   have  the   choice  of    selecting  any 
position  on  the  circle. 

6.  Not  more  than  four   (4)   balls  are  allowed 
on  green  at  any  one  time. 

7.  Perfect  Score — Twenty  (20) 
Par  Score— Thirty  (30) 


A  "Swimfest  in  Syracuse 


BY 


JOHN  C.  KIEFFER, 


Supervisor  of  Boys'  and  Men's  Activities,    Syracuse,  New  York 


Each  playground  in  Syracuse  has  an  annual 
swimming  meet,  known  as  Swimfest,  because  it 
includes  not  only  straight  swimming  events,  but 
novelty  water  events,  which  are  the  source  of  much 
entertainment.  These  swimfests  are  advertised 
about  the  playground  neighborhood  about  ten  days 
in  advance  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  can  practice 
if  they  care  to.  Entries  are  made  by  signing  up 
with  the  leader  or  with  the  life  guard  at  the  pool. 

The  events  consist  of  the  usual  short  free  style 
dashes  for  small  boys  and  girls  (about  40  or  50 
yards)  ;  back  stroke,  breast  stroke  for  small,  inter- 
mediate and  large  boys  and  girls ;  diving,  plunging 
and  under  water  swim  for  the  older  boys  and  girls. 
In  plunging  and  under  water  swim  events,  we 
usually  tie  a  cork  or  inflated  rubber  balloon  to 
the  neck  of  each  competitor  by  means  of  a  string, 
so  that  each  may  be  located  at  any  time  during  the 
event. 

A  Novel  Tilting  Contest 

Then  come  the  fun  events,  among  .which  the 
tilting  contest  is  probably  the  most  popular.  In- 
stead of  taking  a  long  bamboo  pole  and  tying  a 
stuffed  salt  bag  on  the  end,  which  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  wet,  is  heavy  and  dangerous  because  the 
pole  is  liable  to  pierce  through  the  cloth,  we  use  a 
rubber  suction  cup,  such  as  plumbers  use  in  forcing 
a  drain  that  has  become  stopped  up.  These  cups, 
which  are  made  of  soft  rubber  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter  and  are  attached  to  a  short  wooden 
plug,  may  be  bought  in  5  and  10  cent  stores.  The 
plug  is  shaved  down  to  fit  tightly  in  the  end  of  the 
bamboo  pole  and  fastened  by  winding  adhesive 
tape  around  it.  The  cup  may  then  be  put  on  the 
plug  and  the  tilting  pole  is  ready  for  use.  This 
arrangement  is  perfectly  safe  because  the  cup  on 
the  end  of  the  pole  is  soft  and  pliable  and  prevents 
scratching  and  bruising.  It  is  especially  advanta- 
geous because  it  permits  not  only  pushing  the 
competitor  over,  but  pulling  him  over  by  pushing 


the  cup  firmly  against  his  wet  suit,  thereby  creat- 
ing a  suction  great  enough  to  do  the  trick. 

A  Keg  Boat 

As  some  of  our  pools  are  rather  small,  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  contrive  some  sort  of  boat 
transportable  from  pool  to  pool  that  would  be 
easily  managed  and  strong,  yet  tipsy  enough  to 
give  the  thrill  from  tilting.  After  trying  boxes, 
washtubs,  wooden  planks  and  other  arrangements, 
the  following  idea  was  worked  out.  Two  ordinary 
kegs  of  the  size  commonly  known  as  "halves"  (24 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  30  inches  high)  are 
put  on  their  rolling  side  about  a  foot  apart.  Then 
a  10-inch  plank,  2  inches  thick  and  about  8  feet 
long  is  nailed  to  both  the  kegs,  leaving  a  space  of 
from  1  to  2  feet  between  them.  A  foot  or  two  of 
the  plank  should  project  out  beyond  the  kegs  on 
either  end.  When  this  boat  is  launched  into  the 
water,  the  board  is  about  a  foot  beneath  the  sur- 
face, provided,  of  course,  that  the  kegs  are  suffi- 
ciently well  pitched  inside  and  bunged  up  to  make 
them  water-tight. 

For  the  tilting  contest  one  boy  straddles  each 
end  of  the  plank  facing  the  center,  while  a  third 
boy  stands  in  the  center  between  the  kegs,  bracing 
one  knee  against  the  keg.  In  this  position  and 
holding  his  tilting  pole,  he  is  propelled  toward  his 
opponent  by  the  two  boys  sitting  on  the  ends.  The 
boys  who  propel  the  boat  do  so  by  paddling  with 
their  hands  and  feet.  As  .the  opponents  come 
within  poking  distance  of  one  another,  they  start 
jabbing  with  their  poles.  The  one  who  is  success- 
ful in  dislodging  the  crew  of  the  other  boat  and 
tipping  them  over  two  out  of  three  times  wins  the 
event.  These  keg  boats  may  also  be  used  for  crew 
races,  by  having  one  boy  straddle  each  end  of  the 
board,  with  a  third  boy  straddling  the  middle  with 
all  of  them  facing  in  the  same  direction.  On  the 
signal  to  start,  they  all  paddle  with  their  arms  and 
legs  working  in  unison  as  does  a  regular  crew. 
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Tennis  in  Beaumont  Texas 


BY 


F.  L.  BERTSCHLER, 
Superintendent  of  Parks 


In  the  fall  of  1926  Beaumont,  Texas,  secured 
its  first  public  tennis  courts,  when  the  Park  De- 
partment opened  for  use  six  cement  courts  30  by 
78  feet.  Tennis  had  never  before  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  sports  in  the  city,  for  the  expense 
of  maintaining  grass  or  clay  courts  in  this  cli- 
mate and  the  heavy  rainfall  making  courts  unfit 
for  use  many  days  in  the  year  had  resulted  in  a 
scarcity  of  playing  facilities.  Before  the  opening 
of  the  Park  Department's  courts  there  had  not 
been  more  than  four  courts  in  the  entire  city. 

The  new  courts  have  three  feet  wings  at  each 
end  for  serving  with  a  minimum  distance  between 
court  and  backstop  of  twenty-three  feet.  This 
area  is  covered  with  packed  shell;  backstops  are 
of  heavy  diamond  mesh  galvanized  wire,  ten  feet 
high. 

The  courts,  which  are  located  in  three  parks  in 
the  northern,  central  and  southern  sections  of  the 
city,  were  immensely  popular  from  the  moment 
of  their  opening,  and  during  the  fall  and  winter 
play  became  so  heavy  that  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  courts  were  established  so  players  could 
make  reservations  and  be  assured  of  having  a 
court.  Telephone  reservations  were  permitted, 
and  with  rules  posted  at  each  court,  during  the 
six  months  in  which  the  plan  has  been  tried,  only 
one  instance  has  arisen  when  players  without  res- 
ervations refused  to  give  up  courts. 

It  may,  in  time,  become  necessary  to  require 
players  to  receive  written  permits  at  the  office, 
but  this  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  player 
and  will  be  avoided  if  possible.  Since  April  first, 
1000  reservations  have  been  made.  September 
proved  the  largest  month  yet.  The  reservations 
are  in  one  name,  of  course,  and  two  or  four  play- 
ers use  the  court.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
players  using  courts  make  reservations.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  are  made  by  office  workers  who 
wish  to  be  assured  of  a  court  before  going  out. 

During  June,  July  and  August,  free  instruction 
in  tennis  was  given  on  schedule  at  two  parks  by 
the  playground  directors  and  director  of  boys' 
activities.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
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tion  city  championship  tournament  was  played  01 
the  park  courts  and  a  district  invitation  mee 
early  this  month  kept  five  courts  in  constant  us< 
three  days.  Cups  were  awarded  winners. 

It  is  expected  that  two  additional  courts  simi 
lar  in  nature  will  be  constructed  this  winter  an< 
plans  of  the  department  call  for  a  battery  of  si: 
to  be  constructed  adjoining  the  club  house  at  thi 
municipal  golf  course,  thus  making  locker  am 
shower  rooms  available  to  tournament  players 
High  school  tennis  will  be  a  recognized  sport  thi; 
year  and  the  park  courts  will  be  used  on  scheduli 
without  charge.  Plans  are  under  way  to  hav< 
three  courts  lighted  for  night  play. 

RULES 
GOVERNING  USE  OF  TENNIS  COURTS 

1.  Reservations  will  be  made  by  calling  Phoru 
2062  during  the  office  hours. 

2.  Reservations   will   be   made   not   more  thar 
one  day  preceding  date  of  play  except  in  case  oi 
Sundays,   holidays,   etc.,   when    reservations   may 
be  made  two  days  previous  to  playing  date.    Mon- 
day reservations  may  be  made  Friday  and  Satur- 
day morning. 

3.  Players  having  reservations  may  claim  court 
until  twenty  minutes  past  the  hour,  after  which 
the  reservation  is  forfeited  and  any  players  wait- 
ing may  occupy  court. 

4.  Players  refusing  to  give  up  courts  to  players 
having  reservation  will  be  barred  from  use  of  the 
courts  for  thirty  days. 

5.  Under  crowded  conditions,  players  who  have 
made  a  reservation  may  not  be  included  in  games 
reserved  under  another  name  for  the  hour  pre- 
ceding and  following  that  during  which  they  held 
a  reservation. 

.6.  Unemployed  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  are  not  permitted  to  reserve  the  courts  after 
5  :00  p.  m.  nor  prior  to  8:00  a.  m. 

7.  Skates,  vehicles  and  coasters  of  all  types  are 
prohibited  from  the  courts  at  all  times. 

8.  Any  sport,  game  or  other  activity  which  may; 
be  detrimental  to  the  courts  or  equipment  of  same, 


W AUK EG AN  ATHLETIC  FIELD 


or  which  may  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  the 
courts,  is  prohibited. 

9.  Players  are  required  to   furnish  their  own 
paraphernalia  except  nets,  which  will  be  provided 
by  the  Department  unless  the  service  is  abused. 

10.  Players  are  requested  to  cooperate  with  the 
Department  in  enforcing  rules  and  report  viola- 
tions of  same.     The  courts  are  for  the  maximum 
enjoyment  and  use  and  these  rules  are  established 
to  that  end. 


Waukegan,   Illinois, 
Athletic  Field 

HIGH     SCHOOL    BOARD    DEVELOPS    $100,000.00 
SPORTS   CENTER 

BY 

JACOB  L.  CRANE,  JR., 
Chicago 

At  a  total  cost  of  nearly  $100,000.00  the  Wauke- 
gan  Township  High  School  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, through  its  Committee  on  Athletics,  has 
developed  and  put  into  use  a  complete  athletic 
field  and  sports  center.  The  field  provides  a 
quarter  mile  running  track  with  a  220-yard 
straight-of-way,  inside  of  which  is  placed  the 
football  field ;  a  separate  baseball  field ;  three  ten- 
nis courts ;  a  practice  football  field  ;  an  intra-mural 
field ;  a  field  for  hockey  and  a  complete  field  house. 

The  running  track  straight-of-way  is  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  and  the  quarter  mile  circuit  fifteen 
feet  wide,  and  both  are  built  up  with  under-drain- 
age  and  graded  cinders  and  are  enclosed  with  con- 
crete curbing.  The  football  field  and  baseball 
field  are  both  carefully  graded  and  under-drained. 
Steel  frame  work  bleachers  for  2,000  spectators 
are  placed  outside  the  running  track.  A  separate 
stand  of  bleachers  was  erected  for  the  baseball 
field.  The  field  house  co=t  about  $12,000.00  and 
is  made  the  entrance  feature  to  the  athletic  field. 

The  tract  of  land  utilized  for  the  field  is  about 
fourteen  acres  in  area  and  is  completely  enclosed 
with  woven  wire  fencing.  Inside  the  fence  trees 
and  shrubs  and  several  thousand  flowering  plants 
have  been  set  out  with  the  idea  that  the  field  should 
be  the  center  for  botanical  study  in  the  high  school. 
Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  field  the  fence  has 


been  set  back  about  fifty  feet  to  provide  a  large 
parking  space  for  machines.     This  is  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  Waukegan  field. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  drain- 
age of  the  football  field.  Two  factors  entered  into 
this  problem,  namely,  an  obstructed  outlet  which 
has  recently  been  cleared  by  the  extension  of  a  new 
storm  sewer  by  the  city,  and  the  dense  character 
of  the  clay  soil  over  the  under-drains.  The  latter 
difficulty  has  been  relieved  by  a  secondary  system 
of  under-drains  close  to  the  surface. 

It  was  necessary  to  carry  a  four- foot  storm 
sewer  across  the  property  to  take  care  of  the  storm 
water  run-off  from  a  brook  west  of  the  field.  Un- 
der-drainage  and  water  supply  connections  and 
drinking  fountains  have  been  placed  throughout 
the  field.  Wherever  possible,  existing  trees  have 
been  preserved  and,  with  the  new  planting,  a 
semi-park  like  effect  with  shade  and  greenery  is 
made  possible  instead  of  the  ordinary  barren  ap- 
pearance of  athletic  fields. 

The  fourteen  acre  tract  of  land  cost  approxi- 
mately $19,000.00;  the  general  contract  for  under- 
drainage,  water  lines,  grading,  building  the  run- 
ning track,  and  the  foundations  for  the  tennis 
courts  amounted  to  approximately  $35,000.00. 
The  seven  foot  woven  wire  fencing,  with  steel 
posts  set  in  concrete,  enclosing  the  field  cost  about 
$2.00  per  running  foot.  The  seeding  cost  about 
$2,000.00  and  several  thousand  additional  have 
been  spent  in  setting  out  trees  and  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants.  One  full  time  caretaker  is  em- 
ployed and  he  is  given  helpers  when  necessary. 


A  Stunt  Contest 

The  Drama  Division  of  the  Houston,  Texas, 
Department  of  Recreation  this  summer  held  a 
stunt  contest  at  the  Miller  Theatre  stage  for  young 
people  and  adults  on  the  playground.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  Major  Certificate  Event  and  each 
contestant  whether  in  the  cast  or  on  the  producing 
staff  received  a  major  certificate. 

Points  Awarded  Each  Playground  Entertaining 

1000  points  first  place 
700      "      second  place 
500       "       third  place 
200       "       to  all  other  contestants 
100       "       for  repeating  stunt  on  your  own 

playground 
200       "       for    repeating    stunt    on    another 

playground 
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Rules  Governing  the  Contest 

1.  The  stunt  must  have  some  continuity  of  plot, 
cannot  be  a  series  of  songs,  dances  and  recitations 

2.  May  be  a  pantomime  with  a  reader  or  plac- 
ards to  tell  the  story  or  spoken  drama;  can  have 
in  it  songs  or  instrumental  numbers 

3.  Time  of  playing  from  10  to  15  minutes 

4.  Number  of  performers  not  less  than  five 

5.  Ingenuity  of  presentation,  inexpensive  cos- 
tumes and  properties  to  be  supplied  by  the  con- 
testants 

6.  Contestants  may  have  access  to  the  Depart- 
ment's lighting  equipment  and  stage  drapes  for 
their  settings 

7.  Contest  is  open  to  boys  and  girls  over  fifteen 
and  adults 

8.  Name  of  stunt  selected  must  be  submitted  to 
Miss  Fox  not  later  than  June  tenth 

9.  The  same  stunt  cannot  be  given  by  two  com- 
peting groups.    Preference  in  choice  will  be  given 
to  the  first  comers 

10.  Each  troupe  must  have  at  least  a  director, 
stage  manager  and  a  property  man  on  its  producing 
staff.    Others  may  be  added  as  needed 

11.  This  contest  is  a  major  certificate  event 

12.  The  place  of  the  final  contest  will  be  Miller 
Theatre.     The  time  June  15th  or  thereabouts. 

Read  over  the  accompanying  stunts.  Select  one 
or  any  other  you  want,  then  register  and  start 
rehearsals.  Now! 

Awards  will  be  made  on : 

Scenery  and  Properties  Points 

Effectiveness,  ingenuity,  inexpensiveness ...  10 
Costumes 

Appropriateness,  ingenuity,  inexpensive- 
ness  : 10 

Presentation 
Pantomime 

Gestures,   facial  expression 20 

Team  work — each  actor  a  vital  part  of  the 
picture.  No  characters  overshadowing 
others  10 

Smoothness — no  waits  for  entrances, 
promptings,  miscues  or  other  mix-ups 
such  as  knocking  over  scenery 10 

Tempo — speed  with  which  the  action  moves, 
not  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  Plays  within 
prescribed  time  limit 10 

Grouping — Stage  pictures,  positions  on 
stage 10 

Clearness    of    story    (three) — A,    reader's 


voice;  b,  dialogue;  c,  placards;  d,  pure 

pantomime 10 

Selection — Must  have  continuity  of  plot, 
meet  with  approval  of  committee,  must 
have  prescribed  number  in  cast 10 


Our  Folks 


Miss  Dorothy  I.  Bell  has  succeeded  Miss  Irene 
Welty  as  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Supervisor  of  Women's  Recreation  to 
succeed  Miss  Wanda  Shutts  in  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

Miss  Kathryn  Krieg  has  been  appointed  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Girls'  Federation  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Miss  Harriette  Bellinger,  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
has  been  appointed  as  assistant  to  Miss  Sophie 
Fishback,  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Mr.  John  T.  Hunt  has  been  employed  as  the 
Director  of  the  Ludlow  Recreation  Association, 
Ludlow,  Massachusetts. 

Charles  Hayes  has  been  employed  as  Director 
of  the  colored  work  in  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Miss  Dora  Dodge  has  been  employed  as  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  women's  and  girls'  work  in  Wood- 
lawn,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Mildred  Oliver  has  been  employed  as  Di- 
rector of  Recreation  with  the  Civic  League  in 
Tarrytown,  New  York. 

Miss  Ruth  Sherburne,  until  recently  a  field  sec- 
retary of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associ- 
ation of  America,  has  accepted  appointment  as 
Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  the  newly  created 
year  round  system  in  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

Walter  Wood,  formerly  of  Shurleff  College, 
has  succeeded  John  E.  MacWherter  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation  in  Alton,  Illinois. 

Earl  N.  Riskey  has  accepted  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  Recreation  and  Physical  Education  in 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Sweeney  has  been  appointed  as 
Superintendent  of  Parks  in  Schenectady,  Xew 
York,  to  succeed  her  husband,  Mr.  Daniel 
Sweeney,  whose  death  occurred  recently. 

C.  M.  Miles  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  for 
the  State  of  Florida  with  headquarters  in  Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


THANKSGIVING  HANDCRAFT 
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Handcraft  Ideas  for 
Thanksgiving* 

PROBLEM  I 

Problem — To  make  napkin  rings  for  the 
Thanksgiving  table. 

Materials — Stiff  construction  paper,  Prang 
transparent  watercolors  and  scissors. 

Step  1 — Make  a  stiff  pattern  as  shown,  6^" 
x  124".  (See  A,  p.  440.)  Trace  this  on  stiff  con- 
struction paper,  making  six,  eight  or  twelve,  as 
desired. 

Step  2 — Sketch  little  autumn  designs  in  the 
center  of  the  strip  and  color  them  with  Prang 
watercolors. 

Step  3 — If  desired  write  a  motto  or  fortune  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  paper. 

Step  4 — Cut  a  slit  where  shown  and  fasten  the 
napkin  ring  together. 

Note:  These  can  be  made  by  little  artists  and 
are  very  effective. 

PROBLEM  II 

Problem — Making  an  electric  light  shade. 

Materials — Ordinary  empty  cylindrical  cereal 
box.  Prang  transparent  watercolors.  A  sheet 
of  bond  paper.  Linseed  oil  and  turpentine  (about 
lOc  each).  Paste  or  glue,  and  colored  cord. 

Step  1 — Cut  away  the  center  portion  of  the  cer- 
eal box,  saving  only  the  top  and  bottom  covers. 
Cut  a  3-inch  hole  in  the  top  cover.  This  is  to 
accommodate  the  electric  light  globe. 

Step  2 — Lay  the  bond  paper  on  a  sheet  of  glass 
or  cardboard.  Mix  up  two  saucers  of  watercolor, 
one  a  red  orange,  the  other  bright  yellow.  Dampen 
your  sheet  of  bond  paper  and  paint  it  with  the 
yellow  and  orange  watercolor.  Dripping  the  col- 
ors on  will  give  it  a  better  effect. 

Step  3 — When  the  colors  are  dry,  turn  the  sheet 
upside  down  and  rub  it  with  a  soft  cloth  dipped  in 
the  linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  This  makes  the  pa- 
per transparent. 

Step  4 — When  oil  and  turpentine  are  dry,  paint 
a  little  design  on  the  colored  side  of  the  paper. 
This  may  be  an  owl,  turkey,  Pilgrim  head,  or 
Indian.  Use  black  watercolors  and  paint  it  in  sil- 
houette effect. 

Step  5 — Roll  the  bond  paper  around  the  cereal 

'Prepared  through  courtesy  of  American  Art  Aid,  Stanford 
University,  California. 


box  cover  to  see  how  much  you  need  for  the  lan- 
tern shade.  Cut  away  unnecessary  part  and  glue 
the  two  ends  of  the  color  paper  together.  Let  this 
set,  then  glue  this  cylindrical  tube  to  the  inside 
of  the  cereal  covers,  making  the  complete  light 
shade. 

Step  6 — Tie  four  colored  cords  to  the  top  of 
the  shade  and  if  desired  fasten  a  tassel  on  the  bot- 
tom, as  shown.  If  tassel  is  used  it  must  be  put 
in  place  before  the  bottom  of  the  shade  is  glued 
to  the  cylinder  (See  B,  p.  440). 

PROBLEM  III 

Problem — To  make  artistic  table  favors. 

Materials — Box  of  Omodelo,  empty  walnut 
shells,  paraffin,  Prang  watercolors,  stiff  drawing 
paper. 

Step  1 — A.  Omodelo  favors.  Very  attractive 
favors  are  made  from  Omodelo  modeling  clay. 
Roll  cream  and  red  Omodelo  into  little  balls,  some 
larger  than  others.  With  these,  little  animals,  birds 
and  fruits  can  be  made. 

Step  2 — Use  a  piece  of  toothpick  to  hold  head 
and  body  together,  making  the  base  wide  so  the 
figures  will  stand  up. 

Step  3 — Fasten  cards  to  the  legs  or  bill  of  the 
figures.  Each  card  should  contain  the  name  of 
the  guest. 

PROBLEM  IV 

Step  1 — Walnut  favors.  Obtain  a  number  of 
unbroken  walnut  halves.  Fasten  these  to  a  small 
square  of  green  Omodelo. 

Step  2 — Fill  the  shell  with  small  candies. 

Step  3 — Make  a  sail  of  colored  paper,  write  the 
guest's  name  on  it  and  fasten  it  to  a  toothpick 
mast. 

Step  4 — Insert  the  mast  in  the  candies,  where 
it  will  be  held  in  place.  If  desired  drop  a  small 
bit  of  warm  paraffin  in  the  shell  and  set  the  mast 
in  this. 

Note :  For  children's  parties  the  shells  are  com- 
pletely filled  with  paraffin  into  which  a  bit  of 
string  has  been  set  as  the  mast  and  sail.  After 
the  dinner,  each  guest  takes  his  boat  and  lights 
the  string,  racing  the  walnut  ships  across  a  dish- 
pan  sea. 

PROBLEM  V 

Step  1 — Thanksgiving  Boxes. 

These  are  made  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  When 
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this  diagram  is  made,  cut  and  folded  into  place, 
it  makes  a  good  box  for  holding  nuts  and  candies. 
(See  C.) 

Step  2 — Sketch  a  turkey,  pumpkin,  Indian  tee- 
pee, or  similar  design  and  color  it  with  Prang 
transparent  watercolors. 

Step  3 — Paste  the  design  to  the  front  of  the 
box  and  write  the  guest's  name  on  one  side  of  it. 


— i     A 


A  Chest  of  Gold  and 
Good  Cheer 

There  is  a  frost  in  the  air  in  November  and  it 
is  time  for  indoor  fun.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
give  a  Pirate  Game  Party  like  this  ? 

Invitation — Gilt   edged,    white    correspondence 
cards  were  chosen  and  with  a  sling  of  a  pen  dipped 
in  red  ink,  artistic  splashes  were  made. 
"A  Pirate  Game  Party 

on  the 

Good  Ship  Funforall 
Gold! 

Silver ! 

Jewels ! 

Games ! 
and 

Food  for  the  Hungry 

Come  with  a  patch  over  your  eye  or  come  with 

silver  buckles,  but — 

Come — you  must 

and 

A  Pirate — you  must  be" 
Date  Pirate's  Name  and  Address 


Decorations — The  living  room  was  made  at 
little  expense  to  resemble  a  ship.  A  rope  was 
fastened  to  one  end  of  the  chandelier  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  door  knob.  A  big  cheese  cloth 
was  tied  to  this  rope  with  heavy  knots.  On  the 
sheet  was  pasted  a  skull  and  cross  bones  cut  from 
black  paper.  Rope — lots  of  it — with  small  pirate 
flags  here  and  there  added  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene.  Huge  logs  were  burning  in  the 
fireplace  and  candles  were  everywhere — black 
candles  in  brass  holders.  The  porch  light  was 
shaded  and  the  porch  steps  were  blocked  so  guests 
had  to  climb  up  a  ladder. 

The  Table  Cloths — were  of  paper  and  in  each 
corner  was  pasted  a  black  triangle  with  a  skull 
and  cross  bones  underneath. 

The  Napkins — were  also  of  paper  and  had  little 
gold  circles  pasted  on  them  at  random  and  red 
drops  of  sealing  wax. 

The  Name  Cards — were  tiny  pirate  flags. 

The  Score  Sheets — were  white  sheets  of  paper 
with  a  gold  band  pasted  at  the  top. 

Refreshments 

Pirate  Goulash  made  of  spaghetti,  tomato  sauce, 

lima  beans,  bacon,  green  pepper  and 

Italian  grated  cheese 

Dill  Pickles 

Italian  Bread — a  loaf  to  a  table,  pulled  as  needed. 

Dessert — Red    bananas    scooped    and    the    skin 

formed  ship-shape  filled  with  bananas  and 

strawberries 

Coffee 

The  goulash  was  served  from  a  big  kettle  over 
the  fire  place.  Each  person  brought  up  her  tin 
spoon  and  tin  plate. 

Costumes — The  costumes  were  original.  There 
were  many  turbans,  waving  moustaches,  black 
eyes  and  daggers.  People  came  representing  such 
characters  as  Peter  the  Great,  Bimbo  and  The  Rat. 

Games — Many  different  kinds  of  games  were 
played — bridge,  author,  old  maid,  checkers,  dom- 
inoes, flinch.  Red  silk  bandana  handkerchiefs 
were  given  as  prizes  to  those  having  the  highest 
score  at  each  game. 

Just  before  refreshments,  one  of  the  pirates  of- 
fered to  share  his  latest  find  of  treasure — a  huge 
candy  box  previously  prepared  by  the  hostess. 
This  was  covered  with  silver  paper  and  in  it  were 
many  odd  things — cheap  rings,  beads,  necklaces, 
small  brass  objects,  something  for  everyone.  The 
bottom  container  had  chocolate  bars  covered  with 
silver  paper. 

It  was  voted  a  most  successful  party. 


SUBURBAN  PLAYGROUND 
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A   Suburban   Town   of 
Eleven  Thousand 


In  many  well  kept  communities  where  people 
take  pride  in  their  lawns,  flower  beds  and  gar- 
dens, the  time  arrives  when  there  is  no  place  for 
children  to  play.  Vacant  lots  are  few;  school 
yards  are  too  small  and  traffic  in  the  street  makes 
play  dangerous.  Something  has  to  be  done  to 
relieve  the  situation. 

This  was  the  situation  in  Ridgefield  Park,  New 
Jersey,  last  summer.  The  town  owned  the  large 
tract  of  meadow  land  purchased  several  years  ago 
for  a  park,  but  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  fill- 
ing in  and  grading  was  necessary  that  the  cost  of 
having  the  work  done  by  contract  was  considered 
too  expensive.  The  plan  for  laying  out  a  park 
was  accordingly  dropped  for  the  time  being.  Two 
years  ago  the  Board  of  Commissioners  decided  to 
do  the  work  with  the  town  forces.  Two  Ford 
tractors  and  a  scraper  were  purchased  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  Public  Works 
the  ground  was  graded  at  a  saving  of  several 
thousand  dollars  over  the  price  given  by  the  con- 
tractors. The  ground  was  thoroughly  rolled  and 
a  quarter  mile  cinder  running  track  laid  out,  inside 
which  a  very  fast  baseball  diamond  and  a  splendid 
football  field  were  built.  There  is  a  slope  on  one 
side  of  the  ground,  making  a  natural  grandstand. 
Grass  seed  was  planted  in  the  center  of  the  field 
and  on  the  hill  top,  making  a  delightful  place  for 
children  to  romp.  This  left  a  section  of  about  500 
feet  square  for  which  no  plans  had  been  made. 

Miss  Agnes  Gartland,  a  resident  of  the  com- 
munity, became  interested  in  the  playground  idea 
and  put  a  plan  before  the  Commissioners.  As  no 
appropriation  was  available  at  the  time,  she  asked 
permission  of  the  Commissioners  to  solicit  the  help 
of  local  organizations  to  equip  a  playground  on 
the  property  selected  for  a  park.  Permission  was 
granted  immediately  by  the  Board,  who  made 
available  the  services  of  the  supervisor  of  Public 
Works  and  his  staff  to  assist  in  laying  out  the 
ground. 

Miss  Gartland  gathered  all  available  information 
regarding  playgrounds  and  sent  a  letter  to  each 
organization,  requesting  the  donation  of  some 
piece  of  apparatus  of  their  own  purchasing,  assur- 
ing the  group  that  their  contribution  would  be 


suitably  inscribed  with  the  donor's  name.  Price 
lists  were  enclosed  to  give  the  groups  some  idea 
of  the  cost  of  various  pieces  of  apparatus.  Imme- 
diate action  was  asked  for  so  that  plans  could  be 
effective  by  the  date  of  the  closing  of  school. 

The  response  to  the  appeal  was  amazing.  The 
larger  organizations  purchased  immediately  after 
consulting  with  Miss  Gartland  and  learning  from 
her  the  apparatus  most  needed.  The  smaller 
groups  whose  treasury  was  low  answered  that 
they  would  give  entertainments  to  raise  money 
for  the  purpose.  Miss  Gartland  was  also  suc- 
cessful in  securing  donations  for  supplies  for 
handcraft  activities. 

Meanwhile  work  was  progressing  in  the  park. 
Two  tennis,  two  basketball  and  two  handball 
courts  and  quoit,  horseshoe  and  croquet  courts 
were  laid  out  and  a  large  sand  box  was  con- 
structed. A  wading  pool  80  x  25  feet  was  built, 
the  cement  being  donated  by  large  cement  con- 
cerns and  the  work  done  by  men  of  the  town  in 
two  Saturday  afternoons.  A  house  which  was 
on  a  piece  of  property  owned  by  the  town  was 
moved  over  to  the  park  for  use  as  a  comfort  sta- 
tion and  the  apparatus  was  erected  by  workers  in 
the  Highway  Department.  All  of  this  was  done 
within  two  months,  the  playground  opening  on 
June  twenty-fifth  with  a  kindergarten  section  of 
four  baby  swings,  two  slides,  four  seesaws  and 
the  wading  pool  and  with  a  section  for  the  older 
children  containing  six  swings,  two  slides,  four 
seesaws,  an  ocean  wave  and  equipment  for  bas- 
ketball and  tennis  courts. 

The  important  problem  of  leadership  was  not 
neglected.  The  services  of  a  worker  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Commissioners — the  only  expense 
which  they  were  asked  to  undertake.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  playground  many  donations  have 
been  received  such  as  park  benches,  several  easy 
chairs  for  the  mothers,  three  drinking  fountains, 
a  set  of  clock  golf  and  a  teeter  ladder.  Four 
more  tennis  courts  have  been  laid  out  to  accom- 
modate the  large  number  of  players. 

Handcraft  has  been  an  important  activity.  A 
volunteer  gave  her  services  one  day  a  week  to 
teach  folk  dancing,  sewing,  paper  flower  making 
and  raffia  work.  So  much  interest  has  been 
created  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  hold 
classes  twice  a  week. 

The  success  of  the  playground  can  be  judged 
only  by  a  visit  to  it.  Children  flock  there  every 
day,  the  large  majority  bringing  their  lunch  and 
staying  till  late  afternoon.  Tables  and  benches 
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have  been  provided  so  that  they  will  be  comfort- 
able. It  is  surprising  how  many  of  the  mothers 
come,  bringing  their  sewing  with  them.  In  the 
evening  employed  workers  keep  the  tennis  courts, 
baseball  fields  and  other  game  courts  busy.  Chil- 
dren are  permitted"  in  the  park  until  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  playground  is 
the  cooperation  between  the  various  local  organi- 
zations and  individuals,  the  town  commissioners 
and  officials  and  the  promoter  of  the  campaign. 
Miss  Gartland  has  given  unstintingly  of  her  time 
and  effort  and  has  -successfully  persuaded  others 
to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  The  organi- 
zations who  have  donated  apparatus  and  supplies, 
and  whose  names  appear  on  their  gifts  have  a 
very  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  play- 
ground, which  is  a  community  park  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 


A  Play  Day  at  Mount 
Vernon 

On  August  22nd  the  Recreation  Commission  of 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  held  its  annual  play 
day  in  Hartley  Park.  The  boys  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  girls  into  two.  The  following 
events  were  conducted  for  girls :  35-yard  dash, 
shuttle  relay ;  45-yard  dash,  jackstones,  newcomb, 
playground  baseball  throw  for  distance,  standing 
broad  jump.  For  the  boys  the  events  consisted 
•of  45-yard  dash,  shuttle  relay,  standing  broad 
jump,  running  high  jump,  baseball  tournament,  8 
pound  shotput,  quoit  pitching  and  a  volley  ball 
tournament.  Immediately  after  the  field  events 
an  exhibition  in  singing  games  was  given  by  the 
girls  from  all  ten  playgrounds.  A  watermelon 
eating  contest  caused  a  great  deal  of  amusement. 

In  connection  with  play  day  an  excellent  ex- 
hibition of  handcraft  was  offered  by  the  play- 
grounds. One  interesting  exhibit  was  a  miniature 
stage  for  which  three  scenes  depicting  the  story 
of  Red  Riding  Hood  had  been  made.  The  theatre, 
eighteen  inches  high,  was  complete  with  pull  cur- 
tains, back  drop,  wings  and  furnishings.  The  cos- 
tumes and  accessories  were  complete  in  their  de- 
tail, even  to  the  half  inch  basket  carried  by  the 
heroine!  In  awarding  first  place  for  this  project, 
the  judges  took  into  consideration  the  diversity  of 
handcraft  which  went  into  it,  such  as  scene  build- 
ing, sewing,  toy  making  and  painting,  and  the 


utilization  of  the  arts  involved — drama,  storytell- 
ing and  nature  study. 

Another  project  was  a  model  three-room  apart- 
ment, worked  out  in  great  detail,  for  which  the 
children  had  designed  and  made  pottery,  candle- 
sticks, bowls  and  flower  holders,  some  of  them 
not  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Other  projects  were  a  miniature  zoo  and  a 
gift  shop  fully  equipped. 

Mount  Vernon's  handcraft  exhibit  shown  in 
connection  with  an  exhibit  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Westchester  County  Recreation  Commission 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  competition  with  other 
localities  in  the  county. 


A  Huge  Play  Day 

Twenty-three  municipal  playgrounds  partici- 
pated in  the  Play  Day  held  at  the  Coliseum  at  Los 
Angeles.  Every  demonstrable  play  activity  was 
pictured  in  the  great  bowl,  hundreds  of  girls,  boys 
and  adults  taking  part  in  the  program. 

Before  the  dais  where  the  Spirit  of  Play  and 
her  two  hundred  attendants  held  sway,  there  went 
on  simultaneously  games,  sports,  dancing  and  dra- 
matic programs  which  occupied  practically  all  of 
the  ground  space  of  the  bowl. 

Buglers  heralded  the  entrance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Play  and  her  court,  and  a  host  of  banner  bearers 
accompanied  the  royal  suite.  Little  children  from 
six  playgrounds  danced  the  minuet  and  the  Boy 
Scout  Band  furnished  the  music. 

In  an  early  episode,  story  telling  and  dramatic 
groups  were  seen,  while  camping  and  hiking  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  a  picturesque  demonstration. 
A  Day  at  the  Beach  was  a  feature  given  by  the 
children  from  Venice  and  San  Pedro.  Girls  under 
twelve  years  of  age  participated  in  singing  games, 
including  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Looby  Lou  and 
Have  You  Ever  Seen  a  Lassie?  Relay  games  of 
small  boys  included  hopping,  crab  walk,  wheel- 
barrow, backward  run  and  run  on  all  fours. 
There  was  a  demonstration  of  such  athletic  games 
for  girls  as  archery,  hockey,  captain  ball,  bat  ball, 
kick  ball  and  volley  ball. 

The  amphitheater  floor  was  at  one  time  filled 
with  bowlers  on  the  green,  horseshoe  players,  vol- 
ley ball  and  croquet  games  and  marble  contests, 
followed  by  many  teams  of  pyramid  builders. 
Soccer,  basketball,  tennis  and  playground  ball  pro- 
vided a  program  for  the  men.  Folk  dances  were 
given  by  the  women's  gymnasium  classes  from 
many  playgrounds. 
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At  the  Conventions 

MEETING  OF  PARK  LEADERS  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 

About  three  hundred  park  leaders  from  all  over 
the  United  States  gathered  in  Philadelphia  from 
September  26th  to  29th  to  talk  over  their  problems 
in  individual  conferences  and  in  group  meetings. 
Any  person  who  has  attended  a- number  of  these 
conferences  cannot  help  feeling  the  growth  and 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems  and  the 
increasing  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  course 
to  be  followed  in  meeting  certain  practical  diffi- 
culties. 

Each  year  sees  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  part 
which  recreation  has  in  any  park  program.  At 
this  particular  conference  there  was  special  em- 
phasis on  the  responsibility  of  the  park  depart- 
ments in  making  cities  beautiful,  in  caring  for  the 
shade  trees  throughout  the  city.  All  recreation 
leaders  can  well  give  thought  to  the  passive  phases 
of  recreation,  particularly  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  shade  trees  along  our  city  streets  and 
wherever  possible  and  desirable  in  the  home  yards. 

One  whole  evening  at  the  conference  was  given 
over  to  illustrated  lectures  showing  the  wonderful 
beauties  of  the  national  parks  in  the  United  States. 
After  all,  the  national  parks,  state  parks,  the 
county  parks,  and  the  community  parks,  are  all 
part  of  one  great  national  park  movement  which 
is  doing  much  not  only  to  make  America  more 
beautiful  but  also  to  provide  more  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  all  the  people. 

Many  practical  questions  were  considered. 
There  seemed  to  be  rather  general  agreement  that 
concrete  tennis  courts  were  now  preferred  by 
tennis  players  who  use  municipal  tennis  courts; 
that  there  is  a  very  real  reason  for  charging  for 
the  use  of  golf  courses'  and  tennis  courts  and  not 
charging  the  boys  who  use  the  baseball  diamonds. 
The  tendency  seems  more  and  more  for  the  park 
departments  themselves  to  look  after  the  restaur- 
ant facilities,  rather  than  to  arrange  for  special 
concessions.  Several  park  systems  have  found  it 
necessary  to  exclude  automobiles  from  a  particular 
section  of  a  park  given  over  to  picnicking  so  as  to 
lessen  the  likelihood  of  accidents  to  children. 

H.  S.  Chatfield,  President  of  the  Union  County 
Park  Commission  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  reported  that 
he  had  been  talking  with  a  business  man  who  ob- 
jected to  parks  because  they  increased  taxes.  Mr. 


Chatfield  reminded  this  business  man  that  when  a 
business  man  wanted  to  purchase  $40,000  worth 
of  gum  and  did  not  have  the  funds  on  hand  he 
went  to  the  bank,  borrowed  on  the  gum  he  was 
purchasing,  made  a  profit,  and  then  paid  the 
amount  of  the  loan  back  to  the  bank.  In  the  same 
way  a  county  decides  that  it  needs  land,  goes  out 
and  borrows  the  money  necessary  on  bonds,  builds 
the  parks,  and  finds  that  the  increased  valuation 
of  the  property  near  the  parks  brings  in  a  suffi- 
cient sum  in  additional  taxes  so  that  the  upkeep 
is  entirely  met,  and  gradually  the  bonds  are  re- 
tired so  that  after  all  the  transaction  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  business  man 
financing  a  profitable  investment.  After  all  it  is 
good  business  to  buy  park  land  even  if  one  does 
not  stop  to  consider  the  social  values  involved. 
Mr.  Chatfield  reported  that  the  value  of  land  in 
a  certain  section  near  a  park  established  in  Union 
County,  N.  J.,  in  1922  was  $703,000.  In  1927 
the  value  of  the  same  land  was  $3,750,000,  an  in- 
crease of  436%.  He  felt  that  this  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land  was  due  largely  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  park  in  that  neighborhood. 

Among  the  recreation  workers  who  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives  were: 

Arthur  Leland,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Hon.  Austin  E.  Griffiths,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

Charles  English,  Playground  Association  of 
Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

Walter  Jarvis,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S.  Wales  Dixon,  District  Representative  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica 

S.  F.  Northrup,  District  Representative  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica 

L.  H.  Weir,  Director  of  the  Park  Recreation 
Study,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America 

R.  W.  Wallace,  Director  of  the  Field  Depart- 
ment of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America 

H.  S.  Braucher,  Secretary  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    ATHLETICS.      By    Elmer    Berry. 

Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  67  W.  44th 

Street,  New  York.     Price,  $2.00 

Physical  directors,  coaches,  recreation  workers  and 
educational  authorities  will  welcome  this  statement  of 
the  inherent  underlying  psychological  principles  of  ath- 
letics and  their  educational  values.  Part  I  has  to  do 
with  the  educational  basis  of  athletics — the  social,  eth- 
ical, emotional  and  character  ability  values.  Part  II 
presents  ethical  conditions  existing  at  the  present  time. 
Part  III  is  a  discussion  of  methods  of  securing  ethical 
values  from  athletics:,  while  Part  IV  is  concerned  with 
the  psychology  of  coaching. 

The  Philosophy  of  Athletics  helps  one  in  trying  to 
think  through  the  probjem  of  the  character-building  and 
social  values  of  athletics.  Much  thought  is  now  being 
given  to  this  problem  and  Dr.  Berry  writes  out  of  long 
and  valuable  experience  which  he  has  carefully  an- 
alyzed. 

THE  NEW  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    By  Wood  and  Cassidy. 

Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 

City.    Price,  $2.50 

This  book,  with  the  program  it  presents  of  naturalized 
activities  for  education  toward  citizenship,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  response  to  the  continual  demand  for  a  printed 
text  on  the  natural  program  in  physical  education  which 
has  had  its  center  in  America  and  is  significant  in  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  suggest  a 
program  of  activities  "organized  with  full  respect  for 
human  nature  and  its  desirable  original,  inherited  im- 
pulses, which  is  effectively  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual  and  each  group  of  individuals  in  a  community, 
a  state,  a  nation."  Two  other  objectives  are  sought;  one 
to  prove  the  scientific  basis  of  a  naturalized  program  of 
activity  that  is  truly  educational  and  second,  to  answer 
the  demand  for  definite  printed  facts  on  history,  scientific 
basis,  aims,  content  and  method  of  the  natural  program, 

CONDITIONING  GYMNASTICS.  By  S.  C.  Staley.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.00 

The  method  of  exercising  described  in  this  book  and 
profusely  illustrated  was  first  used  in  its  present  form 
by  the  French.  During  the  war  it  was  quite  extensively 
used  by  all  of  the  Allied  armies  in  their  soldiers'  training 
programs  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  sol- 
dier to  travel  without  fatigue  in  the  bending,  stooping 
and  crawling  positions.  Mr.  Staley  believes  the  exer- 
cises offer  a  form  of  training  which  may  well  be  added 
to  the  program  of  physical  education  activities. 

The  exercises  are  classified  according  to  On-Floor 
Exercises,  Stooping  Exercises,  Erect  Exercises  and 
Double  Exercises. 

AMERICAN     INDIAN    AND     OTHER    FOLK     DANCES — for 

Schools,     Pageants    and     Playgrounds.      By    Mary 

Severance  Shafter.     Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and 

Company,  New  York.     Price,  $3.00 

The  dances  brought  together  here,  the  author  states. 

have,   with   perhaps   two   exceptions,  never  before   been 

published.      The   lack   of  "authentic    material   on    Indian 

dances  and  music  will   make  the   five  North   American 

Indian  dances  especially  acceptable.     Teachers  will  also 

like  the  Armenian  Dances  with  their  unusual  formation, 

new   rhythms   and    gay    steps.      Music   and    explanatory 

notes  are  given  for  all  the  dances. 

GIRL  LIFE  IN  AMERICA — A  STUDY  OF  BACKGROUNDS.    By 

Henriette   R.    Walter.      Published   by   the    National 

Committee    for   the   Study   of    Juvenile    Reading,    1 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York.     Price,  $.50 

Realizing  the  need  for  data  regarding  the  background 

against  which  girls  are  building  their  interests.,  activities 


and  characters,  the  National  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Juvenile  Reading  in  1925  created  a  sub-committee  on 
Girls'  Study.  The  study,  covering  as  it  does  social,  eco- 
nomic and  religious  backgrounds  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can girl,  presents  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  much 
discussed  girl  of  today  which  has  yet  been  sketched. 

The  chapter  on  the  use  of  spare  time,  briefly  summar- 
ized, shows  that  the  school  girl  and  the  working  girl  in 
her  middle  teens  have  as  a  rule  from  six  to  nine  hours 
a  day  of  spare  or  at  least  marginal  time.  These  hours 
are  spent  in  a  variety  of  activities.  Among  these  home 
duties  hold  first  place  with  the  majority.  Sports  and  out- 
door exercises  generally  occupy  the  second  largest  amount 
of  the  spare  time  of  girls.  For  the  place  of  third  im- 
portance, parties  and  dances  run  a  close  race  with  the 
reading  of  books,  varying  in  relation  with  different 
groups.  Next  in  rank  are  the  movies  and  magazine  read- 
ing, closely  balanced  rivals. 

Church  activities  and  organizations  do  not  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  spare  time  of  young  girls,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  and  the  favorite  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  girl  in  her  teens  vary  somewhat  according  to 
the  means  of  her  parents  and  the  size  of  the  town  in 
which  she  lives.  Fundamentally,  however,  the  appeal 
of  social  pastimes  is  the  same  everywhere. 

Recreation  workers  will  find  this  book  valuable  in 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the  adolescent  girl. 

How  TO  BUILD  A  TENNIS  COURT.  Spalding's  Athletic 
Library  No.  51  IB.  Published  by  American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York. 
Price,  50c 

This  very  practical  booklet  contains  suggestions  and 
diagrams  for  the  construction  of  clay,  hard  surface,  dirt, 
grass,  asphalt,  concrete  and  board  tennis  courts.  It  also 
gives  facts  regarding  the  care  of  courts,  methods  of 
lighting  and  other  practical  material.  A  section  of  the 
booklet  is  devoted  to  suggestions  for  the  organization  of 
a  community  tennis  club. 

TENNIS  ANNUAL — Spalding's  Athletic  Library  No.  57X. 
Published  by  the  American  Sports  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 45  Rose  Street,  New  York.    Price,  $.35 
The  new  Tennis  Annual  is  full  of  information  for  ten- 
nis enthusiasts  and  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of,  the 
fact  that  the  season  of  1926  according  to  leaders  in  the 
sport,  is   "probably  the  most  important  that  tennis  has 
'ever  known."     It  contains  information  on  contests  of  va- 
rious kinds,  championships,  sectional  and  national  rank- 
ings, and  similar  features.    Detailed  suggestions  are  given 
for  the  layout  of  a  court. 

MINOR  PROPHECIES — By  Lee  Simonson.  Published  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.50 

In  this  volume  have  been  brought  together  a  number 
of  essays  of  Lee  Simonson  in  which  his  critical  philoso- 
phy of  art  is  developed.  The  volume  is  not  only  a  col- 
lection of  papers  and  essays,  but  a  synthesis,  the  connect- 
ing theme  being  that  the  social  relevance  of  art  is  the 
only  criterion  by  which  it  can  be  judged.  The  papers 
deal  in  the  main  with  the  problem  of  exhibiting  works 
of  art  seen  in  the  light  of  this  credo.  The  essays  are 
written  in  a  delightful  style.  They  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  advanced  little  theatre  grouns. 

CHOOSING  THE  CAMP.    Published  by  Children,  353  Fourth 

Avenue,  New  York.    Price,  $.10 

This  attractive  pamphlet  contains  an  interesting  article 
on  the  "Why  of  the  Summer  Camp"  followed  by  a 
camp  catechism  suggesting  the  questions  parents  should 
ask  in  selecting  a  camp  for  their  children.  There  is  also 
a  suggestive  bibliography  of  camp  literature. 

MACMILLAN  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.    The  Macmillan 

Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
This  very  attractive  catalog   of    books    for  boys  and 
girls  is  classified  according  to  New  Fall  Books,  1927,  and 
the  Ladder  Library  List  for  boys  and  girls  of  various 
age  groups. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  THE  LIBRARY.  American  Library 
Association,  Chicago,  111.  Price,  $.20 

Issued  quarterly  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
this  publication  is  of  interest  to  all  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  adult  education.  This  issue  contains  a  num- 
ber of  items  telling  of  accomplishments  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  of  conferences  which  have  been 
held  There  is  an  interesting  description  of  the  home 
reading  courses  prepared  by  the  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
Library. 

GIVING  OPERA  WITH  A  PHONOGRAPH.  National  Bureau 
for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City 

A  few  years  ago  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  issued  in  bulletin 
form  suggestions  for  giving  opera  with  the  phonograph. 
The  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 
has  revised  this  material  and  issued  it  in  pamphlet  form. 
A  copy  may  be  secured  free  of  charge  from  the  Bureau. 

OFFICIAL  VOLLEY  BALL  RULES  of  the  N.  A.  A.  F.  1927- 
28.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  Published  by 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose 
Street,  New  York.  Price,  $.25 

In  addition  to  the  rules  a  number  of  practical  articles 
appear  in  this  handbook.  An  interesting  feature  is  the 
section  on  volley  ball  for  girls  and  women  with  its  spe- 
cial rules  and  articles  by  a  number  of  well  known  phys- 
ical directors  in  the  field  of  women's  athletics. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  A  series  of  letters  by 
Stephen  Child.  Published  by  Stanford  University 
Press,  Stanford  University,  California.  Price, 

$7.50 

The  aim  of  this  book,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  "to 
set  forth  the  principles  of  landscape  architecture  so 
clearly  and  simply  that  they  will  be  readily  understood, 
and  to  emphasize  the  art  impulse  behind  it  all."  With 
this  in  view  twelve  typical  problems  are  discussed  in 
a  series  of  letters  which  are  the  idealized  correspond- 
ence of  a  landscape  architect  with  his  client,  a  repre- 
sentative American,  whose  successive  opportunities  are 
those  of  a  modest  home-dweller  who  at  length  becomes 
a  City-Planning  Commissioner.  In  these  letters  the 
fundamental  elements  of  landscape  design  applicable  to 
the  type  problem  are  set  forth  in  logical  order  and  ap- 
propriate plans  are  given.  The  projects  selected  for 
discussion  are  modest  home  grounds  and  garden  design, 
larger  home  grounds,  a  group  of  little  homes,  hotel 
grounds,  a  neighborhood  of  modest  homes,  village  im- 
provement and  a  small  park,  playgrounds  and  a  rural 
park  for  a  large  city,  a  system  of  parks  for  a  large  city, 
metropolitan  parks  and  city  planning. 

The  beautiful  illustrations,  the  artistic  appearance 
which  the  book  presents,  as  well  as  the  interesting  sub- 
ject matter  combine  to  make  the  volume  of  unusual 
interest. 

FARM  YOUTH — PROCEEDINGS,  NINTH  NATIONAL  COUNTRY 
LIFE  CONFERENCE.  Published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

The  proceedings  of  the  American  Country  Life  Asso- 
ciation conferences  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1926,  are 
divided  into  three  sections.  Part  I  contains  the  addresses 
and  papers ;  part  II,  the  discussions  of  the  conferences 
and  Part  III  the  reports  of  the  American  Country  Life 
Association. 

MUNICIPAL  GOLF.     A  New  Publication 

The  P.  R.  A.  A.  announces  the  publication  of  Municipal 
Golf,  a  practical  48  page  pamphlet  containing  suggestions 
for  the  construction  and  administration  of  Municipal 
Golf  Courses.  A  number  of  tables  showing  dues  and 
charges,  and  giving  facts  about  the  operation  costs  and 
revenues  add  to  the  value  of  the  pamphlet. 


INSTALL   READY    MADE 

HORSESHOE    COURTS 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventatiye.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Write 
for  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 

Duluth.    Minn.  DIAMOND   STAKES   AND 

STAKEHOLDERS 


Pastor  Stop  Watch 


(Fifth  Second) 
Endorsed  by  leading 
directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Time  your  rope 
climbing,  foot  and  swim- 
ming, potato  races,  box- 
ing rounds,  etc. 

Price   $7.50 

Write  today 

Sterling  Stop- Watch 
Co.,    M'f'r 

15  E.  26th  St. 
New   York   City 


Plays  and  Pageants 

for  Christmas  Programs 

THE  FIRST  NOWELL 50 

Christmas  Eve  in  Old  England  finds  Mistress  Winston  preparing  "cheer" 
for  the  guests  of  the  inn.  The  weaving  of  her  own  experience  and  thought 
into  the  dream  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem  is  cleverly  done,  and  combined 
with  the  old  English  carols  and  the  festive  atmosphere  of  the  inn.  it 
makes  this  play  unusually  vivid. 

LAD  AND  OTHER  STORY  PLAYS 1.50 

The  three  Christmas  plays,  The  Christmas  Shop,  Every  Child's  Christmas 
and  The  Star  are  simple  and  delightful.  Exquisite  and  utterly  human, 
bringing  home  to  children  the  true  spirit  of  the  day. 

THE  GUIDING   LIGHT 50 

While  using  the  Bible  story  as  the  frame  of  her  narrative,  the  author 
has  put  unusual  content  into  the  brief  scenes  and  has  made  a  Christmas 
play  of  beauty,  dignity  and  spiritual  significance. 

THE  NATIVITY  OF  THE  MANGER    .50 

This  beautiful  and  dignified  Christmas  program  in- 
cludes tableaus  of  the  wise  men,  the  shepherds,  and  the 
nativity.  Passages  from  the  King  James  version  of  the  New 
Testament  and  old  music  are  used  throughout. 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors., 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

SOLVAY    SALES     CORPORATION 

Alkalies   and  Chemical   Products  Manufactured  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company 

40    RECTOR    STREET  NEW    YORK 


THIRD  YEAR'S  Music  MEMORY  SELECTIONS  Now  AVAIL- 
ABLE 

Recreation  officials  and  others  who  have  been  using  in 
connection  with  their  music  memory  contests  the  first 
and  second  year's  music  memory  list  available  through 
the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  will  be  glad  to  note  that  the  third  year's 
list  also  prepared  by  Professor  Dykema  is  now  ready 
for  distribution  and  may  be  secured  for  60c.  Twenty- 
four  selections  are  listed  and  the  story  of  each  is  given, 
together  with  information  regarding  the  .composer. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  RHYTHMIC  TRAINING.  By  Elizabeth 
Waterman,  B.  A.  Published  by  Clayton  F.  Summy 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price,  $2.50 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  present  some  methods 
of  adaptation  which  have  been  found  practical  for 
school  use  in  the  rhythmic  training  of  children  begin- 
ning in  the  first  grade  and  progressing  through  the 
fourth.  The  music  given  is  accompanied  by  a  suggested 
outline  of  movement  needed  to  show  correlation  of  the 
parts  of  the  story  or  rhyme  with  the  music.  The  book 
should  prove  very  helpful  to  teachers  of  little  children. 

SONGS  OF  THE  OPEN.  By  Grace  Keir  with  illustrations  by 
Robert  Bruce  Horsfall.  Price,  $1.50 

To  develop  in  children  an  interest  in  nature  study  is 
the  purpose  of  these  songs  about  animals,  birds  and 
flowers  and  to  teach  them  the  brotherhood  which  exists 
between  themselves  and  all  living  creatures."  The  book 
also  includes  a  nature  pageant,  The  Growth  of  Colum- 
bine. 

JUNIOR  COMMUNITY  LEAGUE  HANDBOOK  Published  by 
the  Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia. 
(State  Council  of  Rural  Agencies,  Richmond,  Va.) 

There  have  been  two  objectives  in  view  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  pamphlet.  The  first  is  to  give  definite 


information  regarding  the  organization  of  a  Junior  Com- 
munity League;  the  second,  to  furnish  helpful  material 
for  programs.  Very  practical  indeed  are  suggestions  for 
program  helps  and  source  material  available. 

The  Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia, 
whose  work  in  rural  districts  is  known  from  coast  to 
coast,  has  -made  another  contribution  in  the  publication  of 
this  handbook. 

SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLICITY.  By  Charles  C.  Stillman. 
Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.25 

Mr.  Stillman's  book  is  a  study  of  the  'difficult  problem 
of  advertising  social  work  and  social  service  agencies. 
It  explains  briefly  the  functions  of  advertising,  the  meth- 
ods and  practices  which  have  been  used,  points  out  the 
mistakes  made,  explains  a  great  variety  of  devices  and 
tells  how  various  mediums  can  be  used  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book  with  its 
illustrations  of  posters,  designs  and  displays  which  have 
proven  effective,  sample  letters,  budgets  and  similar 
helpful  material. 

CAMP  RECREATIONS  AND  PAGEANTS  By  Mari  Ruef 
Hofer.  Published  by  the  Association  Press,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

Two  decades  of  experience  have  been  crystallized  in 
this  practical  book  by  Miss  Hofer,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  which  have  been  import- 
ant contributions  to  the  field  of  recreation.  In  this  book 
prepared  especially  with  the  needs  of  camp  workers  in 
mind,  Miss  Hofer  has  suggested  activities  of  many 
kinds,  stressing-  especially  the  Indian  themes  which  are  so 
appealing  to  'boys.  The  suggestions  offered  and  the  pa- 
geants and  Americanization  sketches  provided  will  fur- 
nish camp  workers  with  material  for  many  programs. 
Helpful  bibliographies  accompany  the  chapters. 
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OFFICIAL  BASKETBALL  GUIDE  FOR  WOMEN  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library  No.  17  R.  Published  by  American 
Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street,  New 
York.  Price,  $.25 

Recreation  workers,  physical  directors  and  athletic 
coaches  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  Official 
Basketball  Guide  for  Women  with  revised  official  rules 
for  1927-28  as  adopted  by  the  American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association.  The  actual  changes  in  the  rules  are 
neither  numerous  nor  radical.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  recommendations  following  some  of  the  rules 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  officiating  more  efficient. 

OUTLINES  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN.  By 
Gertrude  Bilhuber,  D.  P.  H.  and  Idabelle  Post, 
B.  S.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  New 
York.  Price,  $2.00 

Not  a  text  book  but  a  source  book  of  information  is 
this  teaching  outline  designed  to  be  of  service  to  teach- 
ers and  women  students  in  colleges,  normal  schools  and 
universities. 

HEALTH  TRENDS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  Published 
by  American  Child  Health  Association,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.00 

In  November,  1924,  the  American  Child  Health  Asso- 
ciation offered  three  awards  totaling  $1,000  to  the  three 
schools  in  the  country  showing  the  health  programs 
judged  to  be  best.  An  outline  enabling  the  schools  to 
analyze  their  own  programs  was  supplied  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. Eighty-six  schools  formally  registered  in  the 
contest  and  the  results  of  the  study  in  fifty-three  of 
them  appear  in  the  book.  It  is  the  hope  that  the  study 
will  stimulate  the  promotion  of  broader  health  programs 
in  secondary  schools. 

ORIENTAL  AND  CHARACTER  DANCES.  By  Helen  Frost. 
Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New 
York.  Price,  $3.00 

The  unusual  combination  of  original  dances  and  orig- 
inal music  is  offered  here.  Sometimes  the  theme  of  the 
music  came  first  and  the  dance  was  evolved  in  response 
to  it.  In  other  instances  the  music  was  written  for  the 
character  as  the  author  dramatized  it  to  the  composer. 
The  interesting  result  lies  in  the  unity  of  each  dance 
and  its  accompaniment. 

PRACTICAL  FOOTBALL  AND  How  TO  TEACH  IT.     By  G.  S. 

;Lowman.    Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
New  York.    Price,  $4.00 

Mr.  Lowman's  experience  as  a  football  coach  since 
1905  has  been  incorporated  in  this  book,  which  deals  in 
detail  with  every  phase  of  the  game,  stressing  strongly 
fundamentals  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching-  them. 
These  fundamentals  include  offensive  play,  individual 
positions  and  team  play  training,  field  tactics,  strategy  of 
the  game  and  generalship.  There  is  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  forward  pass. 

TREASURE  HUNTING.    By  John  F.  Gowen.     Published  by 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Price,  $1.50 
All  the  details  which  go  into  the  planning  of  a  treasure 
hunt,  whether  large  or  small,  are  outlined  in  this  attrac- 
tive book.  In  addition1  to  the  suggestions  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  hunt,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  treasure  hunting. 

WITH  SCISSORS  AND  PASTE.  By  Leila  M.  Wilhelm. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.75 

Delightful  suggestions  for  things  to  make  are  to  be 
found  in  this  book.  Window  pictures,  place  cards,  doll 
houses  and  furniture  are  all  described  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner  and  diagrams  are  given  to  simplify  the 
following  of  the  directions. 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK  OF  AMUSEMENTS.     By  A.   Frederick 


Their  First  Gymnasium 
For  ages  3  to  8 


Junglegym 
Junior 


Meets  the  instinct  to  climb — and 
safely  too.     No   danger   at   all- 
graduated  bars  everywhere.    Bears 
the    highest    endorsements    from 
Play  and  Educational  authorities. 

FUN    AND    HEALTH- 
STRENGTH  AND  CONTROL 

Write  for  booklet 


Home  Playground  Department 


Chicopee 


Mass. 
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PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIATION 


For 

Women 


(HICAGONORMAL$CHOOL 
of  physical  [duration 


Fully 
Accredited 


Training  in  all  branches  of  Physical  Education,  preparing  higli 
school  graduates  to  become  Playground  Supervisors,  Directors  of-  Phy- 
sical Education,  Dancing  Teachers,  Swimming  Instructors,  Camp  Coun- 
selors, etc  One-year  playground  course.  Two-year  diploma  and  three- 
year  B.  P.  E.  degree  courses.  For  catalog  address 
Frances  Musselman,  Principal,  Box  5117,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,     Help     in     Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Collins.     Published   by   D.   Appleton  and   Company, 
New  York.    Price,  $2.00 

Many  forms  of  recreation — the  majority  of  them  for 
girls  as  well  as  for  -boys  have  been  brought  together. 
Matchstick  magic,  hocus-pocus  stunts,  sells  and  catches, 
puzzles  and  scientific  tricks — all  have  their  place.  Nearly 
all  of  them,  the  author  points  out,  can  be  enjoyed  at  lit- 
tle or  no  expense  and  most  of  the  equipment  needed  can 
be  made  by  the  children.  There  are  many  illustrations 
to  help  explain  how  to  do  the  tricks. 

BIBLE  DRAMATICS.  By  James  Watt  Raine.  Published 
by  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  offer  instruction  in 
the  dramatization  of  Bible  stories  for  young  people.  The 
most  untrained  group  can  use  the  book  with  success.  In 
it  are  discussed  the  selection  of  an  incident  for  dramati- 
zation, various  sorts  of  tryouts  and  the  steps  involved  in 
translating  a  narrative  into  dramatic  form.  Several  ex- 
amples of  dramatizations  ready  for  production  are  in- 
cluded. 

THE  PIECE  BAG  BOOK.  By  Anna  La  Tourette  Blauvelt. 
Published  by  The  Afacmillan  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.60 

How  Mother's  piece  bag  may  become  a  veritable  Pan- 
dora's box  is  told  in  this  book  with  its  suggestions  for 
transforming  waste  material  into  playhouse  furnishings. 
The  directions  are  given  in  story  form,  making  the  ad- 
venture into  Mother's  piece  bag  doubly  fascinating. 

BOOKLIST  BOOKS  1926 — American  Library  Association, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Price  $6.00 

Each  year  the  American  Library  Association  issues  an 
annual  booklist.  The  1926  catalog  is  an  annotated  basic 
list  of  10,000  books  edited  by  Isabella  M.  Cooper.  The 
list  covers  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  there  are  1,000 
children's  books  included.  With  each  title  is  given  classi- 
fication, subject  headings,  Library  of  Congress  cards, 
numbers,  publisher  and  price. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PLAY  ACTIVITIES  By  Harvey  C. 
Lehman  and  Paul  A.  Witty.  Published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

This  book  comesi  as  the  result  of  a  study  made  by  the 
authors  into  the  play  life  of  children,  play  having  been 
assumed  to  be  "those  behavior  manifestations  which  in- 
dividuals exhibit  just  because  they  want  to."  The  infor- 
mation was  secured  by  asking  over  3,000  school  children 
to  check  activities,  the  purpose  being  to  discover :  1.  the 
games  and  other  play  activities  most  commonly  engaged 
in  by  persons  from  5  to  22  years  of  age  residing  in  cer- 
tain communities ;  2,  the  games  and  other  play  activities 
these  individuals  liked  best;  3.  the  play  activities  on 


which  these  individuals  thought  they  had  spent  the  larg- 
est amount  of  time ;  and  4.  the  effect  on  play  behavior 
of  such  variables  as  age,  sex,  race,  season,  intelligence, 
community  and  others. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  the  following : 
With  increase  of  mental  age  there  was  a  tendency  for 
the  children  to  engage  in  fewer  activities  and  in  smaller 
numbers  of  plays  and  games  of  a  social  nature.  The 
children  of  lower  mental  ages  were  found  to  be  con- 
siderably more  social  in  their  play  than  those  of  the 
higher  levels. 

A  comparison  of  a  group  of  gifted  children  with  a 
similar  number  of  mentally  average  children  of  like  age, 
sex  and  environment,  showed  that  the  gifted  group  and 
the  control  group  demonstrated  the  same  versatility 
of  interest  in  play  and  engaged  in  the  same  number  of 
activities.  The  gifted  children,  however,  were  more 
solitary  in  their  play  than  average  children  and  preferred 
to  a  greater  extent  activities  involving  reading.  They 
also  tended  to  avoid  certain  types  of  vigorous  physical 
play.  The  gifted  group,  however,  participated  more 
often  than  the  control  group  in  certain  active  plays  and 
games,  although  on  a  whole  less  frequently  in  the  ex- 
tremely active  plays  and  games. 


Miniature  Aircraft  Tournament 

(Continued  from  page  404) 

name,  but  to  work  with  miniature  airplanes  is  tc 
practise  research  and  to  learn  its  guiding  princi- 
ples, whereby  definite  knowledge  is  acquired  and 
guess  work  is  scorned."  The  boys  who  were  at 
Memphis  were  embryonic  engineers,  genuine 
scientific  men  with  the  power  to  imagine  and  to 
design  and  to  create  and  to  test.  They  learned  a 
lot  from  one  another  at  Memphis  and  I  predict 
that  they  will  be  missionaries  and  teachers  to 
scores  of  other  boys  in  their  home  communities 
as  they  report  to  these  home  town  boys  what 
they  saw  and  what  they  learned  from  the  other 
boys  of  the  country. 
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PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


Introducing  — 
A  New  Feature! 


This  new  Everwear  outfit  incorpor- 
ates an  entirely  new  principle  of  play 
function.  It  has  many  of  the  pleas- 
ing features  of  a  Merry-go-round, 
Ocean  Wave  and  Giant  Stride,  com- 
bined, but  blazes  an  entirely  new 
trail  for  itself. 

The  illustration  describes  its  fun  pro- 
ducing possibilities.  From  15  to  20 
children  of  all  ages  can  use  it  at  one 
time.  It  is  strong  enough  for  adults 


MERRY  -  WAVE  *  STRIDE 

Patent    Applied    for 

"There'll  be  one 
on  every  play- 
ground this  year" 


to  use  with  absolute  safety.  It  occu- 
pies small  ground  space. 

It  features  stretching  exercises— so 
beneficial,  and  so  cordially  recom- 
mended by  Medical  authorities  and 
Physical  Instructors. 

The  Everwear  line  of  Steel  Play- 
ground Apparatus  is  full  of  nevj 
things  this  year  and  you  will  want 
Catalog  No.  19. 


THE  EVERWEAR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


,ver 


STEEL  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when   writing  to  advertisers 
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The  World  at  Play 


An  International  Guest  House  in  London. 

—The  Holiday  Fellowship,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  in  previous  issues  of  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND, has  opened  an  International  Guest  House 
at  19  Sydenham  Hill,  London,  S.  E.,  26.  "Hither- 
wood,"  as  the  guest  house  has  been  named,  stands 
at  the  summit  of  Sydenham  Hill  near  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  is  surrounded  by  over  six  acres  of 
woodlands  with  shady  walks,  tennis  lawns  and  a 
rock  amphitheatre,  where  plays  and  gatherings 
may  be  held.  It  is  a  most  convenient  location  for 
tourists  visiting  London.  The  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide a  center  where  visitors  from  all  lands  will 
find  a  welcome.  The  guest  house  staff  includes 
members  of  different  nations. 

The  Recreation  Association  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. — "A  few  years  ago  community 
work  in  the  United  States  was  frequently  men- 
tioned in  THE  PLAYGROUND.  It  was  then,  I  think, 
that  the  seed  was  sown  which  has  brought  forth 
fruit  in  our  own  club." 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Nellie 
E.  Ferner,  president  of  the  Play  and  Recreation 
Association  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  who  tells 
of  the  development  of  the  work  in  that  city. 

During  the  past  year  a  community  club  for  chil- 
dren was  conducted  in  the  city's  poorest  locality 
where  large  numbers  of  children  and  young  people 
roam  the  streets  at  night.  The  club  is  opened 
two  evenings  for  girls;  the  other  five  for  boys. 
Hundreds  of  children  are  attending  the  classes  in 
handcraft  games  and  other  activities.  There  is  a 
paid  worker  in  charge  who  is  assisted  by  volun- 
teers. Five  playgrounds  with  eight  paid  workers 
and  a  number  of  volunteers  have  been  conducted 
by  the  association.  School  yards  were  used  and 
as  no  school  playground  in  New  Zealand  may  have 
less  than  a  four-acre  area,  there  are  a  number  of 
large  grounds  in  which  to  work. 

The  Church  and  Drama. — The  Church  and 
Drama  Association  fostered  by  the  Federal  Coun- 


cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  at  the 
end  of  September,  took  a  definite  step  toward 
throwing  the  full  weight  of  support  of  church 
people  behind  the  best  dramatic  productions  on 
both  stage  and  screen.  Feeling  that  support  of 
the  best  at  the  box  office  will  do  more  to  raise 
dramatic  standards  than  condemnation  and  black 
listing  of  the  objectionable,  the  association  has 
begun  the  issuing  of  a  weekly  guide  to  worth 
while  pictures  and  plays.  A  Playgoing  Committee 
will  visit  the  theatres  upon  release  of  plays  and 
motion  pictures,  and  will  determine  which  are  to 
be  recommended  each  week  as  especially  meritor- 
ious. In  recommending  plays  and  pictures  the 
committee  "will  undertake  to  judge  them  as  a 
whole,  their  general  intent  and  purpose,  but  a 
sincere  purpose,  however  notable,  cannot  atone 
for  poor  art." 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  Rev. 
George  R.  Andrews,  executive  director,  Church 
and  Drama  Association,  105  E.  22nd  Street,  New 
York. 

Child  Labor  Day — 1928. — Throughout  the 
country  for  the  twenty-first  year  Child  Labor  Day 
will  be  observed  on  the  last  week-end  of  January 
— January  28th  for  synagogues,  January  29th  for 
churches  and  January  30th  for  schools  and  clubs. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  215  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  send,  free  of  charge, 
posters  and  leaflets  for  distribution  and  material 
to  use  in  preparing  a  program. 

As  Much  Fun  on  the  Playground. — Several 

boys  were  in  the  police  court  for  stealing  bananas 
out  of  a  box  car.  Then  a  playground  was  opened 
nearby.  The  playground  director  gave  these  boys 
individual  attention,  and  before  the  summer  was 
over,  was  using  them  as  his  assistants.  The  boys 
found  a  satisfying  outlet  for  their  desire  for  ad- 
venture in  their  boxing  and  athletics  at  the  play- 
ground. 
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A    Bequest   to    Modesto,    California. — The 

will  of  T.  K.  Beard,  formerly  President  of  Com- 
munity Service,  included  a  gift  of  $50,000  for 
public  recreation  (parks  and  playgrounds),  pro- 
vided the  city  would  appropriate  an  equal  amount. 
The  city  met  the  conditions  of  the  will,  thereby 
providing  a  total  for  new  developments  in  public 
recreation  of  $100,000,  $10,134  of  which  was  ex- 
pended during  the  past  year  in  improving  existing 
recreation  units. 

Money  Profit  from  Camp. — A  net  profit  of 
approximately  $2,000  is  reported  by  Camp  Sacra- 
mento, Sacramento,  Cal.,  summer  camp  in  the 
Sierra  Mts.  Total  receipts  for  the  camp  were 
$10,862.95.  This  year's  profit  will  be  put  back 
into  the  camp  in  permanent  improvements.  Prob- 
ably the  profits  will  be  used  to  erect  a  new  lodge. 

Water  Recreation  in  Union  County,  New 
Jersey,  Park  System. — The  Union  County 
Park  Commission  is  making  every  effort  to  pro- 
vide attractive  water  recreation  in  its  new  park 
development.  Several  lakes,  lagoons  and  skating 
ponds  are  already  in  existence,  under  construction, 
or  proposed  on  the  Rahway  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  river  has  been  dammed  at  several 
places  to  provide  boating  and  skating  facilities 
and  a  large  lake  has  been  practically  completed. 
A  large  swimming  pool  is  planned  for  the  Eliza- 
beth River  Park  in  the  south  part  of  that  city. 
A  number  of  ponds  have  been  dammed  for  arti- 
ficial lakes. 

In  the  Interest  of  Music. — The  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  of  which  Mrs.  Edgar 
Stillman  Kelly  is  president,  issued  in  October  No. 
1,  Volume  I,  of  a  new  publication  known  as  the 
"Church  Music  Bulletin."  The  greeting  from 
Mrs.  Grace  W.  Mabee,  chairman  of  Music  in 
Religious  Education,  tells  the  purpose  of  the  bulle- 
tin. 

"The  church  has  begun  to  realize  the  rich  po- 
tentialities of  music,  art,  drama  and  pageantry  as 
a  means  of  intensifying  her  spiritual  appeal.  As 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  of  America,  we  wish  to.  have  a  part  in  this 
program  of  religious  education  which  will  mean 
so  much  toward  the  conservation  of  the  youth  of 
today.  While  this  bulletin  will  carry  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  musical  activities  in  the 
church,  it  will  also  feature  programs  in  which  all 
of  the  arts  will  be  employed.  The  correlation  of 


the  arts  is  absolutely  essential  in  religious  edu- 
cation." 

,  A  Radio  Program. — The  Playground  Com- 
mission of  Cedar  Rapids  provided  interesting  en- 
tertainment one  evening  in  August  in  the  form 
of  a  radio  program  broadcast  by  fifty  playground 
children.  In  preparing  for  the  event  the  daily 
paper  published  the  names  of  firms  and  private 
homes  in  all  parts  of  the  city  who  were  willing 
to  entertain  the  public  during  the  program  hour. 
In  this  way  many  groups  came  together  and  the 
program  acted  as  a  "community  socializer,"  in  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Clare  Nichols,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation. 

Mrs.  Nichols  introduced  the  participants  and 
told  something  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 
The  program  consisted  of  violin,  piano  and  clar- 
inet solos,  selections  by  the  playground  chorus, 
recitations  and  songs.  The  program  was  received 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

Community  Singing  in  Muncie. — That  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Muncie,  Indiana,  are  a  "singing  people,"  as  far 
as  the  community  singing  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Parks  is  concerned,  is  the  estimate 
of  W.  T.  Reed,  Superintendent  of  Parks  and 
Recreation.  During  the  past  year  community 
sings  have  been  held  in  all  three  of  the  parks  with 
an  average  attendance  of  approximately  1,500  at 
each  sing.  As  the  three  parks  are  located  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  city  and  as  more  than  2,000 
have  been  present  at  some  of  the  sings,  over  6,000, 
it  is  believed,  have  attended  the  programs. 

Enthusiasm  for  singing  was  first  built  up  by 
the  playground  leaders  among  the  children.  When 
the  time  was  ripe,  a  community  sing  was  suggested 
at  the  playground  and  as  far  as  possible  a  song 
leader  from  that  particular  community  was  se- 
cured on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Johnstown  Has  Artists'  Series. — For  four 

seasons  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  has  sponsored  in  the  Cochran  Junior 
High  School  Auditorium  a  series  of  world  famous 
artists'  concerts.  These  concerts  are  made  self- 
supporting  by  the  sale  of  subscription  tickets  which 
run  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  for  seven  concerts.  This 
year  a  deferred  payment  plan  has  been  devised 
to  facilitate  the  securing  of  tickets.  The  course 
for,  1927-28  will -include  such  artists  and  organi- 
zations as  Harold  Bauer,  Albert  Spalding,  the 
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,-y  Band  and  the  English  Sing-          of  the  playground  is  the  organization  of  a  Chinese 

orchestra. 


Permissive  Legislation  for  Town  Bands. — 

"Any  city,  town  or  village  in  the  state  may  levy  a 
[one  mill  tax  to  organize,  maintain  or  hire  a  band." 
This  is  the  provision  in  a  bill  signed  by  Gover- 
inor  Zimmerman,  of  Wisconsin.  And  Wisconsin 
is  not  the  only  state  which  has  given  overt  recog- 
nition to  the  value  of  the  town  band.  Other  states 
having  permissive  legislation  of  a  similar  nature 
include  Iowa,  Illinois,  Idaho,  Kansas,  California,. 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Montana,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Xew  Jersey,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina.  Utah  and  Vermont. 

The  Birds  of  New  England  Are  Given  an 
Eight  Acre  Home. — A  continuous  "at  home" 
for  the  birds  of  New  England  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
of  an  eight-acre  tract  adjoining  the  Bancroft  Bird 
Sanctuary  in  Cohasset,  Mass.  This  property, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  preserve,  will  be  under 
the  custodianship  of  the  South  Shore  Nature  Club 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  planned,  to  use  a  portion 
of  the  land  to  enlarge  a  pond  for  the  use  of  water 
fowl  during  the  migrating  period. 

A.  Playground  for  the   Chinatown  of  Los 

Angeles. — The  last  Chinese  New  Year  was  a 
particularly  important  one  for  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation of  Los  Angeles  for  it  marked  the  opening 
of  the  playground  which  for  years  the  Chinese 
residents  have  been  working  to  establish  in  China- 
town. 

It  was  the  principal  of  a  nearby  school  who 
aided  the  Chinese  in  their  efforts  and  appealed  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  who  became  interested 
in  the  project.  The  owners  of  a  desirable  piece 
of  property  presented  it  to  the  city  and  the  play- 
ground for  Chinese  developed  on  it,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Playground  Department  as  a  part 
of  the  municipal  system.  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Cope, 
known  as  "Geak  Shee,"  has  been  employed  as  di- 
rector. Chinese  newspapers  are  doing  their  part 
in  bringing  the  playground  and  its  activities  to 
the  attention  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  Chinese  boys  of  the  district  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  help.  They  have  built  a  tiny 
fish  pond,  have  completed  a  gate  way  and  have 
done  the  painting  of  the  new  field  house,  using  the 
full  scale  of  gaudy  colors.  One  of  the  features 


Saturday  Morning  Institutes  in  Low  Or- 
ganized Games. — Regular  Saturday  morning 
sessions  in  low  organized  games  for  play  leaders 
in  the  Evanston,  Illinois,  Bureau  of  Recreation, 
proved  exceedingly  valuable  last  summer  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  leaders  enjoyed  these 
sessions  and  they  were  more  or  less  a  play  hour 
for  the  leaders  in  making  them  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  bringing  about  a  more  frequent 
relationship  between  the  instructors  on  the  differ- 
ent playgrounds.  The  sessions  provided  the  lead- 
ers with  new  material  to  be  used  in  the  low  or- 
ganized game  period  and  as  a  result  were  effec- 
tive in  increasing  attendance  at  most  of  the  play- 
grounds. The  game  hour  each  week  was  preceded 
with  a  discussion  hour  on  playground  problems 
and  the  following  week's  program. 

A  New  Tax  Levy/ — On  August  ninth  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Parkersburg.  West  Vir- 
ginia, levied  a  tax  of  2c  on  each  $100  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  Playground  Association.  As  a 
result  the  budget  for  next  year  will  be  $10,840. 

New  Facilities  for  Los  Angeles. — Archi- 
tectural plans  are  being  completed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Department 
for  a  community  club  house  at  Harvard  Play- 
ground, and  a  b.oat  house  to  be  built  on  the  near 
harbor  side  of  Cabrillo  Beach.  The  Harvard 
building  will  provide  a  large  auditorium  and  all 
necessary  facilities  for  neighborhood  group  activi- 
ties. The  Cabrillo  boat  house  furnishes  a  good 
sized  club  room  for  the  use  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Seascouts,  storage  rooms  for  boats  and  a 
pier  extending  to  low-tide  deep  water. 

Fourth  Smith  Playhouse. — On  November 
9th  the  Ferry  Road  Playhouse,  the  fourth  play- 
ground established  under  the  wills  of  Richard  and 
Sarah  Smith,  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Com- 
pany, Trustee,  was  formally  opened. 

A  Five-Way  Program. — A  program  of  mu- 
nicipal athletics,  social  centers,  playgrounds,  com- 
munity recreation  service,  and  special  community 
activities  fully  justifies  the  term,  a  "Five-Way 
Program,"  which  the  Department  of  Public  Rec- 
reation of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  has  applied  to  its 
work. 
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TOBOGGAN  SLIDE,  2  RUNS,  COST  $525,  CLAKEMOXT,  N.  H. 

Basketball,  indoor  baseball  and  baseball  were  all 
highly  successful  during  the  past  year.  Playground 
ball  became  the  premier  summer  sport,  twenty- 
two  teams  competing  for  the  championship 
trophies.  A  business  men's  volley  ball  league 
aroused  much  interest.  Hockey  and  horseshoe 
pitching  were  self-supporting.  There  are  102 
entries  for  the  annual  tennis  tournament. 

Seven  social  centers  so  located  as  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city  offered 
programs  of  gymnasium  activities,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  motion  pictures,  dramatics,  orchestral  and 
choral  music,  dance  instruction,  social  evenings 
and  mixer  parties  and  vocational  classes  in  art, 
handcraft,  English  and  other  subjects. 

New  attendance  records  were  set  for  the  six 
playgrounds  and  an  enlarged  program  of  dra- 
matics, music,  sandcraft,  handcraft  and  other 
activities  added  interest  to  the  summer. 

Many  groups,  clubs  and  societies  were  served 
during  the  year,  the  Department  loaning  equip- 
ment for  picnics,  socials  and  miscellaneous  events. 
Suggestions  were  offered  for  programs  and  a 
library  was  placed  at  the  use  of  all,  the  director 
of  the  department  and  his  assistant  answering 
many  calls  for  leadership. 

Among  the  special  activities  promoted  were 
band  concerts,  a  swimming  meet,  a  chorus  which 
attracted  9,000  spectators,  a  city-wide  treasure 
hunt,  a  winter  carnival  and  a  Robin  Hood  festival. 

"Splendid  cooperation,"  states  Chester  H. 
Smith,  Director,  "on  the  part  of  the  City  Park 
Department,  the  civic  clubs,  the  school  administra- 
tion and  Board  of  Education,  fraternal  organi- 
zations, industrial  concerns,  merchants  and  hun- 
dreds of  interested  individuals  has  made  possible 
a  banner  year.  A  particularly  strong  staff  of 
leaders  has  insured  success." 

A  Proposal  to  Establish  a  Junior  Airport. 


—For  the  encouragement  of  miniature  airplane 
building  and  flying,  the  establishment  of  a  Junior 
Airport  is  under  consideration  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Recreation  Department  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
success  of  the  city-wide  tournaments  held  during 
August.  Three  hundred  playground  boys  and  a 
few  from  the  city  public  schools  participated  in 
the  twenty-one  indoor  and  outdoor  events.  It  is 
believed  that  a  permanent  field  under  expert  super- 
vision and  with  research  facilities  would  be  the 
the  focal  point  for  at  least  1,000  boys  interested 
in  aviation. 

A  New  Advisory  Recreation  Council. — An 

advisory  recreation  council  has  been  formed  in 
Monrovia,  California.  It  is  made  up  of  a  dozen 
people  chosen  because  of  their  interest  in  com- 
munity recreation.  The  officers  consist  of  pres- 
ident, vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
chairmen  of  sub-committees  on  City  Planning  and 
Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Recreation  Centers,  Com- 
munity Sports,  Community  Arts  and  Outdoor 
Life. 


TOBOGGAN  SLIDE,  CLAREMONT,  N.  H. 

The  objectives  of  the  organization  include  the 
following : 

1.  To  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  general 
public  and  the  Park  and  Recreation  Commission 
and  School  Board,  interpreting  the  wishes  of  the 
public  and  seeking  to  prevent  political  interference 
with  the  service. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  the  public  body,  adminis- 
tering recreation  by  promoting  and  maintaining 
such  recreation  features  as  cannot  be  temporarily 
cared  for  by  public  funds.     The  council  should 
raise  and  disburse  such  funds. 

3.  To  carry  on  studies  of  city- wide  recreation 
needs  and  to  prevent  the  raising  of  private  funds 
for  unnecessary  recreation  service  (less  passing  of 
the  hat  among  the  merchants). 
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4.  To  give  support  to  public  recreation  enter- 
prises in  the  development  of  new  features  through 
bonds  or  extraordinary  general  appropriations. 

A  Dart  Contest. — A  dart  ten  inches  long  with 
a  fine  point  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  a  feather 
and  a  target,  a  soft  board  or  pasteboard  not  over 
two  feet  square  with  a  bull's  eye  in  the  center  and 
four  circles  about  it,  formed  the  equipment  about 
which  a  thrilling  contest  centered  on  the  Houston 
playgrounds !  .And  no  boy  was  allowed  to  com- 
pete who  had  not  made  his  own  dart.  Individual 
contests  were  held  on  each  playground,  the  win- 
ners entering  the  finals  at  Sam  Houston  Park. 

The  general  averages  of  the  team  and  not  the 
individual  scores  counted.  Averages  were  secured 
in  the  following  manner :  The  bull's  eye  counted 
30;  the  first  circle  25;  the  second  20;  the  third 
15  and  the  fourth  10.  Each  boy  was  permitted 
to  have  five  throws.  If  there  were  two  boys  in  a 
team,  their  totals  were  divided  by  two,  the  average 
counting  as  a  score.  Teams  were  unlimited  in 
number. 

Feeding  the  Birds  in  Winter. — "Are  there 
not  still  a  few  berrybearing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
which  can  be  planted  in  your  gardens  to  attract 
the  birds  and  to  tide  them  over  the  seasons  when 
their  natural  food  is,  for  some  reason,  scarce?" 

The  Scranton  Republican  of  October  25th 
makes  this  plea  for  the  birds1  for  whom,  with  the 
rest  of  our  wild  life,  it  is  predicted  that  this  winter 
there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  natural  food  in 
the  woods.  Russian  mulberry,  dogwood,  choke- 
cherry,  red  cedar,  elders,  black  alder,  spice  bush, 
high  bush,  cranberry,  bittersweet,  Virginia  creeper, 
wild  grape,  are  among  the  berry-bearers  eagerly 
visited  by  many  kinds  of  birds.  Suet,  table  scraps, 
doughnuts,  crushed  dog  biscuits  will  also  be  wel- 
comed while  sunflower  seed,  hemp  seed  or  baby 
chick  food  and  nut  meats  will  vary  the  menu. 

A  word  to  the  children  of  the  playgrounds 
should  be  sufficient ! 

Berlin  Plans  for  Winter  Sports  in  Sum- 
mer.— Following  the  erection  of  covered  tennis 
courts  enabling  the  playing  of  tennis  in  the  winter, 
Berlin  has  now  been  provided  with  covered  luge 
runs  and  ski  jumps,  enabling  winter  sport  enthusi- 
asts to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  summer  months. 
For  this  purpose  a  veritable  "mountain  side"  has 
been  erected  in  one  of  the  large  automobile  ex- 
hibition halls  in  the  west  of  the  city  which  is  cov- 


ered with  artificial  snow,  the  entire  snow  surface 
measuring  3,000  square  meters.  On  the  right  are 
two  luge  runs  and  on  the  left  is  a  small  ski  jump 
for  neophytes,  with  a  ski  jump  fifteen  meters  high 
for  experts,  while  the  center  consists  of  a  fine 
broad  slope  which  can  be  used  by  ski  runners. 
Though  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  the  buoyant  air 
which  constitute  such  great  attractions  of  winter 
sports  are  naturally  missing,  it  is  nevertheless 
hoped  that  many  a  visitor  who  has  not  as  yet  come 
in  contact  with  winter  sports  may  take  a  liking  to 
this  delightful  sport.  This  snow  palace,  as  it  is 
called,  will  be  open  until  June,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  become  a  permanent  institution. 


SKATING  RINK,  CLAREMONT,  N.  H. 

Claremont's  Toboggan  Slide. — The  Outing 
Club  of  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  last  year 
constructed  and  gave  to  the  town  for  operation 
by  the  Recreation  Commission  a  splendidly  planned 
toboggan  slide.  The  slide,  which  cost  $525,  is 
built  in  sections  and  can  be  stored  away  each  year. 
It  has  the  approved  tilting  board  and  two  wooden 
runways  which  adjoin  the  hill.  The  course  leads 
into  the  meadow  for  a  mile  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, with  no  obstructions.  It  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  Monadnock  Park  across  the  street 
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from  the  high  school  and  only  three  minutes'  walk 
from  the  center  of  the  town.  The  skating  rinks 
and  junior  ski  jumps  are  also  at  this  park,  accessi- 
ble to  all.  The  Outing  Club  has  also  built  a  splen- 
did ski  jump  located  one  mile  from  the  center  of 
the  town. 

A  Shelter  House  for  Skaters. — The  shel- 
ter house  at  the  skating  rink  is  a  wooden 
frame  building  12  x  12  feet,  unfinished  on 
the  inside  and  shingled  on  the  outside.  It  is 
heated  with  a  box  stove  and  seats  are  arranged  on 
three  sides  of  the  building  for  the  convenience 
of  the  skaters.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  dry 
closet,  a  bubbler  for  drinking  purposes  and  a 
wash  bowl.  The  water  connections  used  in  flood- 
ing the  rink  are  also  housed  in  this  building,  to- 
gether with  the  switches  and  other  equipment 
necessary  for  ligh'ting.  The  rink  is  lighted  at 
night  by  twelve  500  watt  lamps  distributed  on  six 
poles,  three  on  each  long  side  of  the  rink.  The 
building  cost  approximately  $220. 

Winter  Sports  Carnival  at  Claremont,  New 
Hampshire. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Clare- 
mont Outing  Club,  the  city  had  its  annual  Winter 
Carnival  last  January.  On  Thursday,  there  was 
a  Mardi  Gras  af  6:45  P.  M.  with  fire  works,  par- 
ade, pushball  contest,  tug-of-war  and  other  events. 
In  the  evening  came  the  indoor  circus  at  Town 
Hall. 

Friday  morning  was  reserved  for  elimination 
snowshoe  and  ski  races  for  juniors  and  for  the 
Ox  Team  Parade,  straw  rides,  barge  rides,  push- 
ball contest  and  venison  dinner.  In  the  afternoon 
came  junior  events,  including  skating  races  for 
boys  and  girls,  ski  jumping  for  juniors,  inter- 
mediate jump  and  a  hike  for  school  children  not 
participating  in  the  contests.  The  senior  events 
were  also  held  at  this  time  with  skijoring,  snow 
shovel  race,  seven  mile  cross-country  ski  race, 
baseball  game  on  snowshoes,  snowshoe  obstacle 
race  and  tilting  contest.  In  the  evening  came  the 
Grand  Carnival  Ball  with  a  concert  program, 
ballet  dancing,  social  dance  program  and  corona- 
tion of  carnival  queen. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  finals  of  the  junior 
ski  and  snowshoe  event!  were  held  and  there  was 
horse  racing  on  Broad  Street.  In  the  afternoon 
came  the  senior  ski  jumping  contest  and  in  the 
evening  the  New  Hampshire  Skating  Champion- 
ship. The  awards  for  all  events  were  made  imme- 
diately after  the  skating  events. 

The  Outing  Club  in  the  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence has  done  much  to  encourage  more  general 


participation  in  winter  sports.  Among  its 
accomplishments  are  the  splendid  ski  jump,  erected 
last  year  and  the  toboggan  chute  presented  to  the 
Park  Commission.  The  Club  has  in  prospect  a 
system  of  trails  and  cabins  to  further  hiking. 
Several  hundred  members  have  joined  the  Outing 
Club,  which  charges  a  membership  fee  of  $2.00 
for  adults :  50c  for  school  children  under  18  vears 
of  age. 

New    Harmon    Foundation    Awards. — Two 

awards  for  constructive  activity  in  social,  civic  or 
industrial  fields  of  public  effort  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Harmon  Foundation.  The  sum 
of  $1.009  with  a  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the 
individual  making  a  distinct  contribution  to  wel- 
fare work  in  this  country.  Selection  will  be  based 
not  so  much  upon  immediate  results  as  upon  po- 
tential influence  on  American  life.  Officials  who 
in  their  line  of  duty  produce  something  of  lasting 
benefit  and  private  citizens  whose  work  marks  a 
new  step  in  social,  civic  and  industrial  welfare  are 
eligible  for  consideration. 

The  second  award  of  $500  with  a  gold  medal 
will  be  given  to  the  author  of  that  article  appear- 
ing in  any  American  publication  in  1927  which 
is  of  signal  benefit  in  stimulating  constructive  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States  in  the  social  or 
industrial  field.  The  award  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  social  importance  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed, the  value. of  the  material  presented  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Nominations, 
which  are  to  cover  articles  published  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1927,  may  be  submitted  until 
March  1,  1928.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  Har- 
mon Foundation,  Inc.,  140  Nassau  Street,  New 
York. 

Safety  and  Beautification  Week  in  Wilkes 
Barre. — Each  summer  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  Wyoming  Valley,  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  conducts  a  Safety  and  Beau- 
tification Week.  During  this  week  every  play- 
ground has  two  thirty-minute  periods  each  day 
for  playing  safety  games  and  singing  safety  songs. 
The  program  also  provides  for  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  Safety  League,  the  reading  of  the  safety  rules 
and  for  general  discussions  of  safety  subjects 
with  the  children. 

"There  is  no  special  reason,"  says  Arthur  H. 
Miller,  director  of  the  Association,  "why  this 
week  more  than  every  other  week  should  be  set 
aside  for  beautification  but  it  will  serve  to  em- 
phasize it  and  to  prove  that  a  great  improvement 
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can  be  made  in  the  condition  of  all  our  play- 
grounds. It  is  within  the  power  of  every  in- 
structor to  build  up  the  pride  of  the  children  in 
their  playground." 

The  following  suggestions  were  sent  out  by  the 
Association  for  playground  improvements : 

1.  Clean  off  stones  and  rocks. 

2.  Fill  up  all  holes  and  hollows. 

3.  Gather  up  all  pieces  of  broken  glass,  sticks 
nails,  paper  and  other  litter. 

4.  Have  this  and  any  other  piles  of  refuse 
taken  from  the  playground. 

5.  Cut  grass  or  weeds. 

6.  Plant  a  few  trees  or  shrubs.    If  necessary, 
secure  the  required  permission  to  do  this.    If  only 
one  small  tree  is  planted,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

A  New  Center  for  Colored  Citizens. — Au- 
burn, New  York,  is  to  have  a  new  colored  center 
known  as  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Community 
Center.  A  house  has  been  purchased  and  re- 
modeled for  the  purpose  and  is  being  gradually 
furnished.  A  special  worker  has  been  employed. 
The  center  is  directly  opposite  the  new  playground 
secured  through  the  Harmon  Foundation.  This 
provides  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  outdoor  sports  as  well  as 
as  indoor  activities. 

Hallowe'en  in  Los  Angeles. — Hallowe'en 
parties, 'to  which  all  residents  of  the  city  were 
invited,  were  held  at  twenty-one  of  the  larger 
municipal  playgrounds  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Department  serving  as 
host. 

Each  year  the  Department  conducts  these  out- 
door bonfire  programs  for  costumed  participants, 
keeping  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  off  the  streets 
and  thereby  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  property 
loss  and  vandalism  common  to  this  holiday  eve. 
It  is  said  by  the  authorities  that  rarely  is  a  depre- 
dation committed  on  Hallowe'en  within  a  one  mile 
radius  of  any  municipal  recreation  center  where 
special  recreation  is  provided. 

Water  Carnival  Delighted  Lexington,  Ky. 

— One  of  the  high  spots  in  the  community  events 
sponsored  by  the  playgrounds  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
during  the  past  season  was  the  Water  Carnival, 
consisting  of  twelve  episodes.  King  Neptune 
arose  from  the  water  enshrined  in  the  beauty  of 
the  out-of-doors  and  presided  over  the  festivities. 


Each  playground  of  the  city  was  actively  interested 
and  entered  a  decorated  boat.  Among  the  repre- 
sentations were  a  "Japanese  Flower  Garden,"  the 
"Flower  Girl,"  "A  Basket  of  Flowers"  and  the 
"Royal  Barge  of  Cleopatra,"  awarded  first  prize 
as  the  most  beautiful.  The  most  original  float 
was  that  representing  the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket," 
with  Jack  and  Jill  on  their  way  up  the  hill.  "Moses 
in  the  Bulrushes,"  with  the  princess  close  by,  an 
"Eskimo  Float"  and  an  Ivory  Soap  Float  were 
among  the  water  craft  which  floated  across  the 
pond  and  delighted  the  4,000  spectators  on  its 
shaded  banks. 

Historical  Celebration  Held  in  Cincinnati. 

— Over  20,000  citizens  thronged  the  slopes  of 
the  beautiful  amphitheater  in  Eden  Park  to  take 
part  in  the  community  sing  and  music  festival  held 
in  memory  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  distinguished 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  patriot,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  his  historic  march  to  the 
Northwest  Territory.  The  festival  through  song 
and  story  portrayed  the  stirring  events  in  the  life 
of  this  man  whose  timely  service  saved  the  entire 
Northwest  Territory  to  the  United  States. 

With  the  May  Festival  Chorus  Society  of  200 
trained  singers  as  a  nucleus,  the"  entire  gathering 
was  transformed  into  a  huge  chorus.  Will  Reeves, 
Director  of  the  Recreation  Commission,  led  the 
community  singing.  The  audience  declared  for  a 
similar  festival  in  the  same  place  on  the  same  date 
next  year. 

A  Fun  Festival  in  a  Small  Town. — There 
are  200  inhabitants  in  the  village  of  Salamonia, 
Indiana,  but  there  is  plenty  of  community  spirit, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  the  business  men  of 
the  village  have  made  an  annual  contribution  to 
the  town's  recreational  life  by  putting  on  a  Fun 
Festival. 

The  festival  begins  at  noon  and  continues 
through  the  evening.  There  are  no  admission 
charges,  though  the  merchants  last  year  spent  $110 
for  music  alone  and  the  only  revenue  came  from 
the  sale  of  ice  cream  and  other  refreshments.  Each 
year  finds  more  people  coming  from  nearby  towns. 
On  August  18,  1927,  when  the  last  festival  was 
held,  it  was  estimated  that  about  1,000  people  at- 
tended in  the  afternoon  and  between  two  and  three 
thousand  in  the  evening. 

Hazards  for  the  Girl. — At  a  recent  gathering 
of  Girl  Scout  leaders  in  New  York  City,  Agnes 
R.  Wayman  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
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cation  at  Barnard  College,  declared  that  our  pres- 
ent era  is  "speed  mad,"  too  well  symbolized  by  the 
automobile  and  the  delicatessen.  The  modern 
American  girl  has  succumbed  to  the  sinister  cus- 
tom of  the  present  day  insofar  as  she  uses  cos- 
metics too  freely,  goes  in  for  reducing,  misses 
meals  casually,  smokes  too  frequently  in  her  for- 
mative years,  and  wears  too  scanty  clothing.  The 
American  girl  is  to  be  praised  because  she  has  more 
brains  and  is  keener  than  her  mother's  generation. 
She  should  be  commended  for  her  fearlessness 
and  her  saner  "'if  more  flimsy"  manner  of  wear- 
ing her  clothes. 

The  reducing  craze  is  a  fad  which  has  caused 
an  increase  in  deaths  from  heart  trouble  and  tu- 
berculosis in  the  ages  from  15  to  19. 

Organizations  should  take  some  stand  against 
the  exploitation  of  the  American  girl  through 
beauty  contests.  Professionalism  in  athletics  is 
causing  us  to  become  a  nation  of  sports  rather 
than  of  sportsmen. 

Zoning  Law  Passes.— On  September  20,  1927, 
the  zoning  amendment  in  the  constitution  of  New 
Jersey  was  carried  by  a  three  to  one  vote.  The 
zoning  amendment  was  passed  at  a  time  when 
four  other  amendments  were  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.  The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
State  League  of  Municipalities,  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  State  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  and  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  were  all  united  in  the  campaign  favoring 
the  amendment. 

This  zoning  victory  aids  the  recreation  move- 
ment because  city  planning  and  recreation  are  so 
closely  tied  up  together. 

Recreation  Commission  Provides  Rustic 
Picnic  Corner. — In  Summit,  New  Jersey,  town 
improvements  made  necessary  the  sacrificing  of 
some  fine  old  trees.  The  resourceful  Recreation 
Commission  suggested  using  them  for  tables  and 
seats  for  a  picnic  corner  in  the  recreation  field. 
After  the  pieces  were  roughly  squared  by  taking 
slabs  off  the  four  sides,  the  largest  were  cut  to 
proper  lengths  for  tables  and  the  smaller  were 
used  for  seats.  All  were  mounted  at  the  right 
height  upon  short  pieces  of  the  trunks  sunk  into 
the  ground  to  resemble  stumps  of  trees.  To  add 
to  the  charm  of  the  surroundings,  fireplaces  were 
built  of  native  stones.  Many  happy  picnic  sup- 
pers have  been  cooked  over  the  open  fires  and 
served  in  this  delightful  rustic  corner. 


Houston,   Tex.,   1926 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  THE  WAYFARER 

Community  Singing  in  Milwaukee. — Com- 
munity singing  is  a  part  of  the  regular  band  con- 
cert program  in  five  of  the  city  parks.  An  attend- 
ance of  18,000  at  a  single  concert  in  Washington 
Park  was  reported  while  some  Lake  Park  concerts 
drew  10,000  people,  many  of  whom  came  espe- 
cially for  the  community  singing  feature,  arriving 
just  before  the  sing  and  leaving  immediately  after- 
ward. Printed  programs  are  distributed  at  each 
band  concert  with  the  words  of  the  song  selected 
for  the  evening.  Plenty  of  light  for  the  reading 
of  programs  is  furnished  by  electric  lights  strung 
at  intervals  over  the  arena  which  is  filled  with 
benches. 

In  former  years  soloists  or  scenes  from  popular 
operas  were  offered.  Both  were  popular,  but 
community  singing  it  was  found  is  favored  by 
the  greater  number  of  people. 

Although  the  band  selections  vary  at  the  con- 
certs at  each  of  the  parks,  the  same  songs  are  sung 
at  each  park  during  the  week.  Each  week  there 
is  an  entirely  new  program  of  songs.  Musicians 
from  the  Civic  Music  Association  judge  the  sing- 
ing each  week  and  grade  it.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
a  plaque  is  awarded  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
to  the  park  with  the  highest  average. 
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Playgrounds     Have     City     Officials. — The 

Superintendent  of  Recreation  of  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  says,  "Every  playground  in  Woonsocket  is 
governed  by  a  group  of  'city  officials'  selected 
from  those  who  frequent  the  playgrounds." 
These  junior  office  holders  are  elected  by  a  cere- 
mony identical  with  that  vised  in  the  election  and 
installation  of  city  officers.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Mayor  of  Woonsocket  the  oath  of  office  this  past 
season  was  administered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Eighteen  and  twenty-year- 
old  boys  accept  with  pride  their  election  to  serve 
as  Mayor  or  Chief  of  Police. 

A  Messenger  of  Light. — Mrs.  Willoughby 
Rodman,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission  of  Los  Angeles,  has  recently 
written  about  her  trip  through  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  where  she  had  many  interviews  with 
mayors  and  educational  leaders  and  has  spoken 
repeatedly,  interpreting  the  playground  and  rec- 
reation movement. 

In  Melbourne,  Australia,  Mrs.  Rodman  spoke 
twice  before  large  audiences  and  had  conferences 
with  the  Board  of  Education  and  several  other 
interested  groups.  In  Sydney  she  found  that  the 
local  people  were  working  for  a  Girls'  Play  Guild 
and  did,  what  she  could  to  help.  The  group  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  money  to  start  the  work.  Mrs. 
Rodman  reports  that  the  Chinese  family  with 


whom  she  stayed  had  a  tennis  court  in  the  garden. 
She  adds  that  the  gentleman  of  the  family  "makes 
his  wife  and  daughters  play." 

Leisure  Time  in  Chile. — The  Chilean  Min- 
istry of  Social  Welfare,  according  to  the  July, 
1927,  issue  of  Industrial  and  Labour  Information, 
recently  appointed  a  special  committee  to  con- 
sider the  utilization  of  workers'  spare  time,  with 
a'  view  to  putting  into  effect  the  recommendation 
adopted  by  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  International 
Labour  Conference.  This  recommendation  is  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  That  libraries  should  be  open  after  hours 
of  work  between  5  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 

(2)  That  gardens  and  parks  should  be  open 
between  5  p.  m.  and  10  p.  m.,  without  charge  for 
pedestrians. 

(3)  That  museums  should  be  open   free  of 
charge  from  5  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

(4)  That  popular  concerts  should  be  organ- 
ized after  5  p.  m. 

(5)  That  a  national  stadium  should  be  built 
and  the  national  interest  in  sports  developed. 

A  Pageant  Celebrates  Opening  of  New 
Bridge.— "The  Spirit  of  Good  Will,"  a  pageant 
written  by  Margaret  Davis  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, Community  Service,  was  presented  on 
Armistice  Day  in  connection  with  the  official  open- 
ing of  the  city's  new  bridge. 


Houston,    Texas. 


A  WELCOMING  DOORWAY  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 


Play,  the  Architect  of  Man 


BY 


JOSEPH  LEE 


Twenty-five  years  ago  play  was  regarded  largely 
as  a  medicine.  It  was  a  good  thing  because  it 
kept  you  fit  for  work.  It  was  also  a  policeman 
and  kept  the  boys  out  of  mischief.  There  are 
people  still  coming  to  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  and  asking  it  to 
participate  in  a  health  campaign  or  in  an  anti-vice 
crusade.  Then  again,  play  built  up  the  muscles — 
the  development  of  the  larger  muscle  masses  was 
almost  a  religion — and  exercised  the  heart  and 
lungs.  What  you  did  with  the  muscles  and  the 
circulation  system  when  you  had  them  was  not  in 
the  early  days  so  much  considered. 

There  was  truth  in  all  these  points  of  view. 
Play  truly  is  good  medicine — the  best  of  all.  It 
is  a  good  policeman.  It  does  produce  large  muscles 
very  fast.  But  these  are  not  the  true  ends  of  play. 
We  believe  in  health  campaigns  and  anti-vice  cru- 
sades, but  they  are  not  ours.  We  cannot  say  or 
seem  to  say  that  play  owes  its  importance  to 
these  objects.  Nor  could  play  exist  to  perform 
such  useful  services  if  that  were  all.  When  the 
boy  builds  his  house  of  blocks  the  important  thing 
is  not  the  resulting  appetite 
for  dinner.  The  creative 
spirit  was  not  vouchsafed  us 
for  our  health.  Our  health 
derives  its  importance,  when 
it  has  any,  from  making  us 
fit  vehicles  of  the  creative 
spirit — of  that  and  of  its 
sister  goddesses :  as  artists, 
discoverers,  lovers,  soldiers, 
loyal  members  who  will  play 
the  game.  When  the  great 
spirit  whispers  to  the  child 
it  comes  not  as  a  policeman 
or  a  dose  of  medicine.  It 
is  not  talking  of  the  larger 
muscles.  Its  word  is:  I 
have  work  for  you.  It  is 
his  life  that  is  knocking  at 
the  door  and  only  as  he 
opens  to  it  will  he  become 
himself. 

It  is  in  order  that  he  may 
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do  this  that  he  is  born  a  child.  His  body  and  soul 
are  made  thus  soft  and  plastic  that  they  may  be 
shaped  in  answer  to  this  voice,  that  the  great 
soul  of  humanity  may  take  possession  of  him  in 
that  particular  accent  and  incarnation  of  it  which 
he  shall  represent.  Large  muscles  may  be  an  aid 
or  an  incumbrance ;  a  wonderfully  developed  mind 
a  vain  and  useless  instrument,  or  far  worse  than 
useless,  if  uninformed  by  the  constituting  pur- 
poses of  man. 

In  obedience  to  these  great  voices — of  courage, 
pursuit,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
beauty;  of  love,  of  loyalty,  the  mother  instinct — 
men  rightly  sacrifice  their  health,  even  their  lives, 
and  are  wise  in  doing  so.  These  are  the  gods, 
divine  awakeners  of  human  genius,  and  have  been 
recognized  as  such ;  as  Mars,  Diana,  Dionysus ;  as 
Phoebus  Apollo  and  his  attendant  Muses ;  as  the 
Kore,  the  Madonna;  as  Pallas  Athene  and  Great 
Zeus  himself.  These  are  incarnated  in  the  human 
soul.  Our  deafness  to  them  is  recreancy  to  our 
own  divinity.  It  is  true  the  god  may  serve  our 
health,  as  life  is  the  conqueror  of  disease,  as  Apollo 


A   PHOTOGRAPH   TAKEN   IN 
HENRY  STREET  SETTLEMENT, 


1894  OF  THE   PLAYGROUND  IN   THE   BACKYARD  OF   THE 
NEW  YORK.    JOSEPH  LEE  CALLED  THIS  "THE  BUNKER 
HILL  OF  PLAYGROUNDS" 
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served  in  the  household  of  Admetus.  Such  ser- 
vice is  admissible  upon  condition  that  the  house 
itself  shall  be  a  service  to  the  god. 

The  modern  theory  that  education  lies  in  contact 
with   reality — in   living  now,   not  in  preparation 


try  have  in  several  of  their  late  conventions 
pointed  out  that  our  supply  of  morons  should  not 
be  depleted  by  any  mistaken  application  of  eugen- 
ics. Morons,  they  say,  are  better  instruments 
than  normal  men  and  women  for  operating  our 


THE  BUILDER  BUILT 
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for  life  at  some  later  period — is  wholly  sound.  It 
is  true  that  some  things  must  be  taught,  in  the 
way  of  skill  and  information,  simply  because  they 
will  come  in  handy  later  on ;  but  such  teaching  is 
parenthetical  so  far  as  education  is  concerned. 
And  reality,  for  every  creature,  lies  in  his  en- 
counter with  those  materials,  tools,  antagonists,  of 
which  his  nature  whispers  to  him  during  child- 
hood and  to  which  it  is  attuned — the  other  half 
of  him. 
"The  wild  hawk  to  the  wind  swept  sky, 

The  deer  to  the  wholesome  wold 
And  the  heart  of   a  man  to  the 
heart  of  a  maid, 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  old." 

There  is  no  use  in  discoursing  of 
green  fodder  to  the  kitten  nor  of 
green  grasshoppers  to  the  calf 
Reality  for  human  beings  is  still 
in  battle  and  pursuit,  in  poetry  and 
song,  in  love  and  loyalty  and  in  the 
search  for  truth — in  the  perm- 
anent, as  decreed  by  his  inherited 
nature,  not  the  accidental.  Our 
life  is  not  committed  to  the  elec- 
tric current  or  the  explosion  en- 
gine, nor  to  an  industrial  system 
dictated  by  the  invention  of  the 
passing  hour.  Captains  of  indus-  COWPUNCHER' 


present-day  machines.  Such  is  the  reality  of  the 
accidental.  And  it  is  to  producing  morons,  or  as 
close  an  approximation  as  the  curriculum  can 
achieve,  that  a  school  of  education  based  on  real- 
ism in  the  accidental  sense  might  logically  address 
itself.  The  play  theory,  on  the  contrary,  counsels 
us  to  fit  the  world  so  far  as  possible  to  man,  not 
man  to  the  passing  fashion  of  the  world. 

The  great  American  fallacy  is  belief  in  the  ma- 
chine, belief  in  means,  in  all  the  secondary  things. 
Speed  is  our  prevailing  vice  and  efficiency  comes 
very  close  to  it.    Whither  ?    To  what  end  ?    As  a 
friend  whom  I  must  often  quote 
has  said  of  those  who  are  always 
keeping   themselves   fit:    "Fit   for 
what?" 

Every  artist  knows  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  knowing  how  to 
paint.  It  is  the  spirit,  that  part  of 
you  that  you  do  not  possess  but 
that  possesses  you,  which,  if  you 
are  happy,  dictates  the  style  as  it 
forms  the  body  and  the  mind.  It 
is  this  purpose  in  you,  if  anything, 
that  you  express — not  a  mythical, 
undifferentiated  power  that  some- 
how slops  over  into  great  achieve- 
ment. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  less  strenu- 
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ous  moods  of  play  than 
in  that  primary  full  obe- 
dience to  the  great  con- 
stituting human  purposes 
of  which  I  have  thus  far 
spoken. 

There  is  contempla- 
tion, the  appreciation  of 
poetry  and  music,  of 
beauty  in  nature  and  in 
art,  of  the  teachings  of 
philosophy,  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  universe  as  revealed  in  science — a 
milder  but  in  some  ways  more  wide  and  accurate 
participation  in  these  great  purposes  than  is  pos- 
sible by  the  more  strenuous  methods,  which  dig- 
nifies and  ennobles  Ufa 

There  is,  too,  a  lighter 
form  of  play  to  which  Dr. 
Gulick  assigned  recreation 
as  a  distinctive  name — re- 
laxation, diversion,  a  paren- 
thesis, or  vacation  in  our 
lives  rather  than  an  intensi- 
fication of  them ;  play  which 
like  sleep  is  a  restorer  of 
our  tired  nature,  its  virtue 
lying  in  that  service  to  our 
health  and  strength  that  I 
have  repudiated  as  the  end 
of  play.  But  though  this  be 
its  function,  there  is  even  in 
recreation  in  this  sense  the 
leadership  of  the  divine. 
There  is  a  comedy  in  art 
and  life,  a  divine  laughter 
in  the  universe,  to  which 
these  idle  moments  are 
attuned.  There  is  even 

sheer  relaxation  as  a  form  of  play.  Man  must 
sometimes  lean  and  loaf  and  leisurely  entreat  his 
soul  in  idleness. 

But  the  high  gods  cannot  be  known  purely  from 
contemplation  of  their  lighter  moods.  The  need 
of  play  for  children  is  that  their  minds  and  bodies 

may  be  shaped  and 
their  emotions  aimed 
under  the  divine  direc- 
tion. The  need  of 
play  for  grown  people 
is  in  order  that  they 
may  be  reconnected 
with  these  sources  of 
THE  ARCHITECT  their  h'fe — recreated  as 


we  so  literally  say — which  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  are  so  slightly  drawn  on  in  their 
work. 

Play  under  proper  leadership  and  governed  by 
the  right  tradition  is  the  great  teacher  of  moral 
conduct.  Football  is  a  more  intense  experience 
than  doing  sums,  and  its  discipline — in  the  incul- 
cation of  courage,  subordination  to  the  team  and 
persistence  under  pain  and  opposition — is  more  se- 
vere, with  more  exacting  standards,  more  fiercely 
enforced,  than  can  easily  be  found  elsewhere. 
Also  it  is  a  more  complete  experience.  There  is 
more  of  the  boy  in  a  football  game  than  can  be 
squeezed  into  twice  two  is  four,  and  his  partici- 
pation comes  from  deeper  down.  Action  here  is 


THE  FINISHING  TOUCH 

from  the  center  out.  Whatever  there  is  of  power 
in  him  is  discharged,  or  rather  (and  here  is  the 
essence  of  the  play  philosophy)  the  game  calls  out 
more  power  than  was  there.  It  is  the  very  voice 
of  his  dawning  self.  The  boy  is  not  playing  the 
game,  the  game  is  playing  him.  Play  is  the  very 
act  and  throe  of  growth. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  great  play  pur- 
poses as  moral  teachers,  of  mother  love  and 
art  and  rhythm  and  discovery,  though  the  instruc- 
tion has  in  each  a  different  color  and  a  different 
form.  The  notion  that  play  is  easy  is  in  exact  con- 
tradiction of  the  truth.  The  gods  are  not  easy 
masters.  The  way  of  art  or  science  is  austere. 
It  is  obedience  to  these  play  voices  that  constitutes. 
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the   serious   element   in   work — distinguishes   the 
profession  from  the  chore. 

The  doctrine  of  play  as  the  architect  of  man 
and  the  sustaining  current  in  his  life  is  not  in 
conflict  with  morality  but  a  necessary  condition 
of  its  existence.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  question 
where  our  duty  lies,  what  is  the  positive  goal  for 
himself  and  others  that  it  is  man's  business  to 
seek,  the  good  that  gives  the  law  to  being  good— 
or  the  thing  beyond  both  good  and  evil,  as  Nietsche 
quaintly  puts  it,  which  we  all  must  serve.  Moral- 
ity that  is  only  morality  does  not  exist.  You  can- 
not be  good  by  simply  being  good.  Herein  lie 
both  the  Puritan  and  the  Stoic  fallacy. 

Virtue  we  will  say  is  steering  north.  But  what 
if  north  has  been  abolished  ?  The  American  busi- 
ness man  has  made  his  pile.  He  looks  around 
him  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  and  encounters  the 
old  ironic  jingle :  "To  grow  more  corn  to  feed 
more  hogs  to  buy  more  land  to  grow  more  corn" 
and  so  ad  infinitum.  Such  is  his  waking  vision 
of  the  rainbow  he  has  so  breathlessly  pursued — 
a  squirrel  cage.  And  what  is  left  for  him?  "Be 
good,"  but  good  in  what?  "Support  his  family?" 
His  daughters  have  each  their  automobile — Buy 
another?  The  support  he  furnishes  is  already  a 
disease.  "Help  others?"  Along  the  same  road 
that  he  has  travelled  to  this  tragic  end?  "Prac- 
tice religion?"  But  for  what  service  does  his  re- 
ligion call  on  him  ?  The  duties  he  has  known  are 
all  fulfilled.  He  has  fought  his  fight,  made  his 
own  living,  raised  a  family.  He  is  a  good  church 
member  and  a  good  Republican,  and  is  thus  far 
faithful  to  his  wife.  What  is  there  of  beautiful, 
dangerous,  or  devoted  service  that  is  required  of 
him?  There  remain  the  narrower  sort  of  church 
observance  and  the  cultivation  of  political  and  re- 
ligious prejudice,  relieved  by  self-indulgence  and 
furthering  the  social  ambitions  of  his  wife.  Such 
in  a  thousand  instances  is  the  tragic  end  of  that 
sincere  if  vague  idealism  of  which  like  every 
American  our  bewildered  business  magnate  is 
possessed.  The  trouble  is  that  his  ideal  has  be- 
come abstract.  It  is  Puritanism  gone  to  seed. 
Great  and  noble  while  it  had  a  mission,  claiming 
the  earth  for  the  Lord  against  those  whom  it  be- 
lieved to  be  his  foes,  mighty  in  battle,  this  formid- 
able spirit  faded  when  the  battle  had  been  won. 
It  stands  as  a  soldier  of  the  Lord  in  time  of  peace. 

What  is  needed  is  a  newer  Puritanism,  or  rather 
its  reconciliation  with  an  older  faith,  faith  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  beauty,  in  the  ultimate  and 
satisfying  ends  of  life.  To  the  Puritans'  belief 


that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  admissible  end 
of  all  endeavor  lies  in  his  service,  to  their  resolve 
to  build  a  commonwealth  dedicated  to  the  spirit 
in  the  souls  of  men,  we  must  add  faith  in  the 
voices  in  which  the  spirit  speaks  to  us,  the  inti- 
mations of  those  ends  toward  which  it  claims  us  as 
its  instruments.  We  must  restore  the  north  for 
which  our  soul  would  steer,  the  shining  vision  we 
shall  never  reach,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
our  life  consists. 

If  I  were  to  propose  a  patron  saint  for  the  play- 
ground movement  I  would  choose  St.  Francis,  who 
not  only  embodied  the  Christian  spirit  as  hardly 
any  other  man  has  done,  but  who  felt  the  beauty 
of  the  world  and  all  its  creatures — almost  (I  speak 
it  not  profanely)  the  glad  presence  of  the  pagan 
gods,  who  must  I  think  have  been  converted  by 
his  charm. 


Working  Men's  Leisure 
in  Italy 

The  "Dopolavoro"  (O.  N.  D.),  as  the  organi- 
zation is  called  which  works  to  promote  and  co- 
ordinate activities  for  the  leisure  time  of  Italy's 
workers,  has  issued  a  report  of  the  work  of  its 
first  two  years  as  a  public  institution. 

One  of  the  important  developments  has  been 
along  the  line  of  drama,  the  purpose  being  to 
bring  drama  within  the  reach  of  all  working  peo- 
ple, to  facilitate  the  organization  of  new  philodra- 
matic  societies,  help  in  securing  buildings  and 
stage  facilities  and  in  the  selection  of  plays,  and 
to  provide  libraries  at  reduced  rates  with  copies 
of  the  plays  to  be  given.  Music,  too,  is  considered 
essential  and  regional  competition  between  arts 
and  orchestras  are  being  promoted,  with  a  national 
competition  in  Rome. 

Through  arrangement  with  railways,  trips  and 
excursions  are  organized.  Sports  are  considered 
a  vital  part  of  the  program.  "Every  Commissa- 
riat with  its  own  dependent  sections,  in  its  own 
field,  or  on  those  conceded  by  sister  societies, 
every  Sunday,  develops  an  extensive  activity, 
moving  an  army  of  young-  men  and  sometimes 
even  expert  athletes  who  restore  and  temper  their 
energy  in  healthy,  physical  exercises." 

Afterwork  industries  such  as  floriculture  and 
all  small  agrarian  industries  are  being  promoted, 
the  O.  N.  D.  announcing  competitions  and  insti- 
tuting prizes. 


Worms  for  Bait 


BY 

ROGER  WILLIAM  Rus 


The  shadows  of  summer  evening  were  reaching 
across  a  Long  Island  garden.  In  a  little  while  it 
would  be  dark,  and  the  small  boy  who  was  so 
active  in  one  corner  of  the  garden  was  putting 
hurried  effort  to  his  work.  It  would  soon  become 
difficult  to  see  the  worms  as  his  energetic  shovel 
turned  them  up,  and  he  must  get  a  proper  supply 
of  them  if  he  were  to  start  "first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing" on  his  fishing  trip. 

Possessed  of  malice,  the  worms  were  slow 
about  offering  themselves.  He  had  turned  over 
several  square  feet  of  earth  and  as  yet  had  only 
a  half  dozen  curling  victims  in  the  tin  can  beside 
him.  A  little  tired  and  much  worried,  he  paused 
for  a  moment  and  straightened  up. 

Through  the  garden  a  man  came  toward  him. 

"What  is  it  now  ?"  asked  the  man. 

"Worms  for  bait,"  replied  the  boy  as  he  bent 
again  to  the  digging. 

The  man  stood  beside  him  and  watched  for  a 
few  minutes,  speaking  once  to  point  out  a  worm 
that  the  lad  had  missed.  Finally,  "When  are  you 
going  fishing?"  he  asked. 

"First  thing  in  the  morning.  Before  breakfast. 
I  wish  the  darn  worms  would  show  up  more." 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  know  a  way  to  get 
them  up  in  great  shape.  Let's  try  it." 

Willingly  the  boy  gave  up  the  shovel.  The  man 
stepped  to  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  not  yet 
been  dug,  forced  the  spade  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  into  the  ground,  and  then  commenced  to 
move  the  handle  back  and  forth.  The  resulting 
jars  at  each  end  of  his  stroke  shook  the  earth  for 
four  or  five  feet  around.  The  boy  watched  curi- 
ously. Back  and  forth  the  man  moved  the  spade, 
meanwhile  watching  the  surface  of  the  ground 
closely. 

"There's  one,"  he  said  suddenly,  stooping  to 
pick  up  a  panic-stricken  worm  which  had  hurried 
to  the  surface.  "And  there's  another." 

The  boy  was  delightedly  surprised. 

"Hey,  there's  two  more !"  he  cried.  "Gee  whizz, 
Pop,  that's  a  peach  of  a  way.  Oh,  gee,  another !" 

"They  think  it's  an  earthquake,"  the  man  re- 
marked conversationally,  "and  they  come  up  to 
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see  where  it  is.  Maybe  they  get  squeezed  a  little, 
too,  when  they're  underground." 

A  few  minutes  of  this  sufficed  to  put  enough 
worms  into  the  tin  can  for  any  emergency  of  fish- 
ing. As  man  and  boy  walked  together  to  put  the 
spade  away  and  to  install  the  worms  safely  for 
the  night,  the  boy  looked  up,  hopefully. 

"Pop,  come  along  tomorrow,  will  yuh?" 

"Won't  the  other  fellows  mind  ?" 

"Mind !"  exclaimed  the  boy  stoutly.  "No ;  they 
wouldn't  mind  anyway,  but  they  aren't  going.  It's 
just  me.  I  got  a  new  pond  I've  only  been  to  a 
coupla  times.  It's  two  miles  down  toward  Ja- 
maica, and  gee!  the  fishing's  swell  there!" 

"All  right,  Billy,  I'll  come,"  said  the  man. 
"We'll  start  about  half  past  six,  hey,  and  Fll  get 
Rovisa  to  give  us  something  to  eat  to  take  along." 

"All  right,"  said  the  boy.  That  was  all  he  said, 
for  he  was  not  given  to  much  self-expression.  But 
his  heart  was  light.  To  have  his  father  go  with 
him  on  one  of  these  expeditions  was  an  exciting 
and  thrilling  thing.  His  father  was  always  so 
busy,  or  away,  and  the  few  times  he  could  go 
along  he  was  such  a  good  skate  and  such  an  inter- 
esting fellow !  And,  too,  his  father  had  that  great 
prestige  that  enabled  him  actually  to  ask  Rovisa, 
the  cook,  to  make  breakfast  conform  to  the  fishing 
expedition,  and  sense  enough  to  take  breakfast 
along  instead  of  having  it  at  home  first.  This  was 
real  luck. 

"All  right,  Pop,"  said  the  boy.  "I'll  make  the 
hooks  after  dinner  tonight." 

So  next  day  the  two  went  hand  in  hand  through 
the  fields,  each  carrying  a  maple  pole,  home-made, 
wound  with  the  black  thread  that  was  the  line. 
The  hooks  the  boy  had  made  by  heating  needles  in 
a  candle  and  bending  them  to  shape.  The  boy 
carried  the  worms  in  one  hand,  and  held  his 
father's  hand  with  the  other. 

The  two  spent  a  happy  morning  at  the  pond, 
yanking  out  enough  fat  sun-fish  to  satisfy  both  of 
them.  Not  until  many  years  later,  when  the  boy 
read  the  man's  autobiography,  did  he  discover 
that  a  million  mosquitoes  had  attended  the  expedi- 
tion, too,  and  had  worked  impartially  and  thor- 
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oughly  on  both  of  them.  Man  and  boy  were  bitten 
and  sunburned ;  but  they  were  happy,  too,  as  they 
walked  home.  It  had  been  a  good  trip  for  both  of 
them. 

"Let's  see  if  Rovisa's  got  an  old  pail  or 
somethin'  for  an  aquarium,"  said  the  boy,  looking 
down  proudly  at  the  sun-fish  that  pushed  and 
flopped  in  the  can  that  had  held  the  worms. 

"Why  don't  we  take  that  old  wash  boiler  from 
the  tool  shed  and  sink  it  in  the  ground  by  the 
beeches?"  suggested  the  man.  "Let's  make  a 
regular  aquarium  right  in  the  ground." 

"Gee  whizz,  let's !  And  we'll  line  it  with  those 
shells  you  brought  back  from  Denmark,  and — 
and—" 

Mutually  planning,  they  came  home.  Now  and 
then  the  boy's  rather  shy  eyes  would  look  up  at 
the  man.  In  them  was  a  look  that  spoke  elo- 
quently. Occasionally  the  man  looked  down  at 
the  boy — and  in  his  eyes  was  the  same  look.  Man 
and  boy,  father  and  son — yes,  but  playmates  at 
heart. — Courtesy  of  "The  Survey." 


From  the  Winner  of 
the  Aircraft  Tour- 
nament 

Yes,  I  broke  the  world  junior  hand-launched 
model  airplane  record  with  a  flight  of  5  minutes 
and  37  seconds  and  by  doing  this  captured  the 
first  prize  for  the  junior  hand  launched  duration 
contest  at  the  National  Playground  Miniature  Air- 
craft Tournament  at  Memphis,  October  8th. 

I  became  interested  in  model  airplanes  about 
February,  when  I  saw  an  indoor  contest  of  the 
Illinois  Model  Aero  Club.  The  indoor  models  at 
this  meet  made  me  jump  for  joy  to  see  them  fly. 
As  a  result  of  this  meet  I  joined  the  club  to  learn 
how  to  build  and  fly  models. 

At  the  Chicago  elimination  contest,  September 
the  5th,  I  qualified  with  a  flight  of  1  minute  12^2 
seconds  to  go  to  Memphis.  Right  after  the  elim- 
ination contest  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lucas,  one  of  the 
pioneer  model  builders,  of  the  same  club,  designed 
for  me  a  special  hand  launched  duration  model 
aeroplane  for  the  national  tournament  at  Mem- 
phis. I  followed  the  design  and  instructions  care- 
fully and  made  my  frame  39^2  inches  long  out  of 
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two  balsa  I  beams  put  together  like  an  A  shape, 
with  bamboo  x  bracings  in  between  and  a  tail 
palin  at  the  rear  of  the  frame.  To  hold  these  parts 
together  I  have  used  ambroid.  The  span  of  my 
main  plane  was  32  inches  and  the  elevator  11 
inches.  I  made  both  of  them  doubled  surfaces. 


LAUNCHING  THE  PLANE 

The  entering  and  trailing  edges  and  ribs  of  the 
main  plane  and  elevators  I  made  entirely  of  balsa 
wood  and  then  covered  it  with  3  light  tissue  paper. 
I  used  ambroid  to  put  all  these  parts  together  also. 
I  made  the  tail  plane  of  the  same  material  as  the 
main  plane  and  elevator  with  a  double  surface 
also.  Ambroid  also  was  used  to  put  these  parts 
together.  I  made  two  propellers  of  12  in.  in  diam-; 
eter,  and  used  8  strands  of  ^  x  3^  in.  rubber  to 
turn  each  propeller. 

I  finally  finished  my  model  a  few  days  ahead  of 
(Concluded  on  page  492) 


Teaching  Grown  -Ups  to  Play  Through 

the  Community  Theatre  of 

Richmond,  Virginia 


BY 


CLAIRE  MCCARTHY, 
Director,  Community  Recreation  Association,    Richmond,  Virginia 


The  most  interesting  thing  I  know  about  play 
for  grown-ups  in  Richmond  is  the  progress  of 
the  recently  organized  community  theatre. 

Hoiv  It  Began 

On  January  28,  1926,  a  group  of  people  came 
together  to  discuss  ways  of  meeting  the  many 
appeals  constantly  being  made  by  the  dramatic 
groups  of  the  city.  The  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  temporary  organization  known  as  the 
Community  Theatre.  The  call  for  this  meeting, 
held  in  a  private  home,  was  issued  through  the 
local  newspapers  and  every  one  interested  in  drama 
was  invited  to  attend.  The  response  was  most 
gratifying  and  we  were  glad  to  see  that  among 
those  attending  this  initial  meeting  were  not  only 
the  leaders  of  the  younger  amateur  group,  but  the 
directors  and  teachers  of  dramatics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, the  High  School,  School  of  Social  Work,  the 
President  of  the  Little  Theatre  League  and  many 
others  cooperating  in  local  productions. 

Every  one  present  stated  his  interest  in  dra- 
matics. One  group  told  how  it  used  a  classroom 
as  a  workshop ;  another  had  only  the  dark  base- 
ment rooms  of  a  private  dwelling;  still  another 
a  gymnasium  floor  without  stage  or  equipment. 
All  seemed  to  have  in  common  the  same  problem 
of  borrowing  and  begging  materials  for  their  pro- 
ductions. Many  were  interested  in  play  writing 
and  needed  only  encouragement;  some  wanted 
to  make  or  paint  scenery ;  others  were  enthusiastic 
about  stage  lighting.  A  considerable  number  of 
persons  emphasized  the  great  need  for  help  in 
selection  of  plays;  others  who  were  present 
wanted  simply  to  act. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  feeling  that  no 
one  had  an  axe  to  grind  or  was  trying  to  "put 
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something  over,"  but  that  the  realization  of  the 
need  for  the  work  came  from  the  people  them- 
selves. 

At  this  meeting  the  workshop  of  the  Commu- 
nity Recreation  Commission  was  accepted  as  a 
permanent  meeting  place  because  of  its  central 
location  and  its  adaptability  for  the  use  of  vari- 
ous committees  in  working  out  their  problems,  and 
because  the  Association  could  offer  this  privilege 
without  charge.  The  director  of  the  Community 
Recreation  Association  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  and  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  was 
set  for  March  1st. 

At  the  second  meeting  the  organization  was 
perfected  and  officers  elected,  consisting  of  chair- 
man, secretary  and  treasurer.  A  number  of  de- 
partments were  planned  for  membership,  finance, 
publicity,  production,  play  writing,  stage  craft, 
music  and  juvenile.  Certain  of  the  departments 
such  as  production  and  stage  craft  were  given 
sub-chairmen  in  play  selecting,  reading,  cast- 
ing, managing,  make-up,  lighting,  costumes  and 
scenery. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  all  the  dramatic  groups  of 
the  city.  It  was  not  designed  to  be  an  exclu- 
sive organization  and  it  is  not  the  idea  that  any 
individual  organization  shall  lose  its  identity,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  strength  will  be  gained  for  each 
by  the  opportunity  to  discuss  mutual  problems  and 
secure  help  from  the  various  departments. 

Constructing  Equipment 

Meetings  are  held  in  the  workshop  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Community  Recreation  Associa- 
tion— an  old  building  loaned  by  the  city  authori- 
ties and  used  by  the  Association  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  scattered  clubs  of  the  city  to  whom 
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the  Community  Theatre  brought  a  new  definite 
interest.  In  these  clubs  were  found  not  only 
many  young  men  who  were  talented  in  dramatics 
and  in  play  writing,  but  those  who  became  very 
valuable  members  of  the  stage  craft  department. 
With  the  use  of  hammers  and  nails,  paint  and 
polish,  the  old  building  which  stands  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  became  a  livable  place  and  before  July 
a  stage  had  been  erected  with  scenery,  lighting 
and  other  equipment  completed.  Pieces  of  old 
furniture  were  donated  by  different  members, 
which  the  stage  craft  committee  with  magic  touch 
turned  into  valuable  stage  properties.  No  labor 
was  engaged  to  renovate  the  workshop.  Every- 
body worked  and  most  interesting  were  these 
groups,  who,  after  their  daily  work,  clad  in  over- 
alls, scraped  and  painted  the  walls,  mopped  and 
polished  floors  and  measured  and  sewed  draperies 
as  though  it  were  the  greatest  joy  of  their  lives. 

The  completion  of  the  stage  was  marked  by 
the  production  of  three  one-act  plays.  The  first 
play,  Lithuania,  was  put  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  dramatic  leader ;  Sham  was  produced  by 
an  ambitious  dramatic  student.  The  third  play, 
All  or  None,  given  by  a  high  school  group,  was 
produced  by  the  dramatic  teacher  of  the  school. 

Many  interesting  reports  have  been  made  by 
the  various  committees.  Two  plays  have  been 
written  and  passed  on;  one  of  them,  now  in  re- 
hearsal, will  be  produced  on  the  University  cam- 
pus. The  ever  faithful  publicity  committee  has 
interested  many  leading  people  who  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  movement. 

Finance* 

The  work  has  been  accomplished  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  $100 — money  secured  by 
membership  dues  of  $2.00  a  year  for  individuals 
and  $5.00  for  club  members.  Club  membership 
carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  sending  two  rep- 
resentatives to  attend  the  meetings  held  twice  a 
month,  and  the  use  of  the  workshop  at  least  once 
a  week.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing a  local  stock  company  was  developed  which 
agreed  to  put  on  plays  during  the  summer  months 
for  a  small  admission,  the  proceeds  to  be  turned 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Community  Theatre. 

This  project  has  kept  large  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  from  the  ages  of  nine- 
teen to  sixty,  enthusiastically  interested  and  busy 
during  their  leisure  time,  working  out  their  hob- 
bies in  the  real  spirit  of  play. 


The  Juvenile  Department 

The  Juvenile  Department  deserves  special 
mention  since  during  its  child  life  it  has  developed 
into  the  Children's  Theatre  of  Richmond.  While 
for  years  the  play  leaders  had  included  in  their 
program  dramatics  and  pageantry  for  children 
on  the  playgrounds  and  at  the  community  centers, 
the  organizing  of  the  work  into  a  Children's 
Theatre  has  given  the  children  a  real  opportunity 
to  develop  talent  not  only  in  the  production  of 
plays  but  in  stage  craft,  costuming  and  the  man- 
aging of  the  performance. 

Realizing  the  value  of  the  school  building  in 
community  center  work,  the  Community  Theatre 
group  presented  the  project  to  the  Federation  of 
Mothers'  Clubs  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
who  readily  endorsed  the  movement.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  them  to  serve  with  the 
Children's  Theatre  Committee  in  the  selection  of 
plays  and  in  securing  the  schoolhouse  as  a  place 
for  production. 

Four  performances  were  put  on  by  different 
casts,  Friday  evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons 
being  chosen  for  their  production.  The  large 
auditorium  of  the  schoolhouse  was  crowded  on 
each  occasion.  One  of  the  workers  from  the 
staff  of  the  Community  Recreation  Association 
was  assigned  as  director  of  the  theatre.  With 
the  problem  of  leadership  solved  and  the  place 
to  give  the  plays  provided  through  the  School 
Board,  the  Finance  Committee  was  under  no  great 
expense.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  have 
some  material  for  scenery  and  costumes  and  so 
the  Committee  secured  200  patronesses,  who 
bought  season  tickets  at  one  dollar.  Funds  raised 
in  this  way  met  the  temporary  needs. 

The  four  plays  produced  last  year  were  The 
Merry  Fiddler,  by  Louise  Burleigh ;  Helga  and 
the  White  Peacock,  by  Cornelia  Meigs ;  Snickerty 
Nick  and  the  Giant,  by  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Cin- 
derella, arranged  by  the  local  group. 

The  Community  Orchestra,  a  group  of  young 
people  recently  organized  by  the  Association,  at 
each  performance  takes  its  place  in  the  pit  of 
the  auditorium. 
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As  to  Posture 


BY 


WILLIAM  BURDICK 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


I  have  been  thinking  for  a  good  many  years 
that  I  would  like  to  write  an  article  on  the  present 
craze,  if  I  may  use  that  expression  in  reference 
to  Posture,  for  I  think  that  Dr.  Lee  is  correct  in 
his  statement  that  children  brought  up  from  the 
beginning  to  play  freely  are  not  so  apt  to  have  the 
faults  of  Posture  that  are  so  general  amongst  our 
American  population.  However,  I  seem  to  be  a 
failure  when  it  comes  to  sitting  down  and  writing 
real  articles  on  such  topics.  My  interest  in  study- 
ing1 the  problem  and  trying  our  methods  of  solu- 
tion interferes  with  my  doing  the  writing  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  do.  I  am  very  sure  this  ought 
to  be  done  for  I  thing  many  crimes  are  being 
committed  against  the  youth  of  our  country  by 
scolding  them  in  reference  to  their  carriage  when 
the  difficulty  has  to  be  met  in  another  way. 

In  the  May  6,  1927,  issue  of  the  Public  Health 
Report,  Volume  42,  No.  18,  the  author  concludes 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  agreement  in  the  definition 
of  good  Posture  and  reviews  the  literature  of  154 
articles. 

The  matter  of  Posture  in  a  very  definite  way 
almost  overwhelmed  physical  educators  when  the 
success  of  certain  work  in  Brooklyn,  based  upon 
an  appeal  to  class  morale  for  a  better  Posture  of 
all  school  children  was  assumed  to  be  the  result 
of  muscular  exercises  and  old  fixed  drills  rather 
than  by  the  new  methods  used.  In  1919  the  In- 
terdepartmental Social  Hygiene  Board  discussed 
Posture  at  its  summer  meeting  in  New  York  and 
I  had  the  temerity  to  question  the  whole  proposi- 
tion as  to  whether  Posture  as  a  general  carriage  of 
human  beings  was  a  matter  of  muscular  strength 
of  the  muscles  on  the  back  and  shoulders  and 
trunk.  I  stated  that  I  didn't  believe  that  the  little 
muscular  work  done  by  the  average  drill  would 
correct  the  difficulties  which  the  people  were  find- 
ing. I  stated  that  I  thought  that  it  was  a  question 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  adolescent  rather 
than  the  strength  of  the  musculature  of  his  body. 

I  have  thought  over  this  a  great  deal  since  then 
and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  emo- 
tional life  determines  the  Posture  and  carriage  of 
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the  individual  rather  than  just  the  strength  of  the 
scaletal  muscles.  I  realize  that  undoubtedly  there 
are  anatomical  difficulties  that  make  permanent 
changes  of  Posture  such  as  short  ligaments  in  the 
front  shoulder  girdle  or  obstructions  in  the  nose 
and  throat  that  cause  round  shoulders  in  the  effort 
to  secure  the  proper  amount  of  air.  Other  patho- 
logical conditions  may  cause  bad  Postures,  but 
in  general  I  think  carriage  depends  upon  the  con- 
fidence the  individual  has.  Undoubtedly,  I  should 
have  added  certain  types  of  industry  or  even  stu- 
diousness  may  give  a  bad  Posture  due  to  final 
bony  changes,  but  generally  people  who  have  the 
self-control  and  self-confidence  that  comes  from 
what  Martin  calls  the  "liberal  education," — the 
ability  to  adjust  oneself  to  one's  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  the  group  around  him,  have  good  carriage 
and  what  is  termed  good  Posture.  This  self  con- 
trol has  its  origin  in  the  first  six  years  of  life,  but 
it  won't  be  settled  there,  I  am  sure,  unless  that 
same  attitude  toward  recreation  is  continued 
throughout  life,  changing  in  its  character  with  the 
needs  of  age.  I  mean  that  a  child  with  a  perfect 
body  and  the  right  attitude  of  life,  developed  dur- 
ing play  periods,  must  have  the  social  characteris- 
tics just  the  same  during  adolescence,  or  the  suc- 
cessful child  will  become  the  unsuccessful  youth. 
Youth  must  be  guided  into  early  adult  life  or  again 
we  have  failures.  Perhaps  it  is  a  question  of  men- 
tal hygiene  if  we  should  at  all  separate  life  into 
mental  and  physical.  Herrick's  book,  "Brains  of 
Rats  and  Man,"  suggests  that  the  physical  and 
mental  cannot  be  separated. 

A  long  time  ago,  I  noted  that  a  shy,  bashful  per- 
son might  be  really  a  strong  and  forceful  person 
as  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  of  a  gymnasium  class 
who  might  be  a  terribly  weak  individual  when 
speaking  before  an  audience  but  whose  carriage 
and  general  appearance  would  be  striking  on  the 
gymnasium  floor  where  he  was  absolutely  a  leader. 
A  man  with  a  locomotor  ataxia  actually  unable 
to  walk  in  the  dark  had  very  good  Posture  because 
he  had  originally  been  a  well  trained  athlete  and 
a  successful  business  man.  Conceited  people  car- 
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ried  themselves  very  well — in  fact  often  in  an  ex- 
aggerated Posture  whereas  the  shy  ones  carry 
themselves  very  badly.  A  very  fine  preacher  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  admitted  that  he  carried  his 
head  badly  because  he  was  so  tall  he  was  self- 
conscious  and  actually  unable  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  average  rooms  and  furniture.  I  also  found  as 
I  looked  into  the  subject  that  the  people  who  were 
sad  and  depressed  had  characteristic  methods  of 
carrying  their  bodies  in  rather  flexed  and  unpleas- 
ant ways.  I  noticed  that  a  blind  man  at  home 
who  was  a  successful  piano  tuner  and  very  self- 
confident  succeeded  very  well  on  the  main  streets 
of  the  city,  whereas  other  blind  people  who  had 
fear  carried  themselves  badly.  Finally,  a  well 
known  specialist  in  mental  hygiene  confirmed  my 
feeling  that  carriage  and  posture  largely  depend 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  mind.  In  a  Smithsonian 
Report,  1867,  where  queries  about  expression  for 
anthropological  inquiry  were  recorded,  questions 
such  as  these  were  asked : 

"When  a  man  is  indignant  or  defiant  does  he 
frown,  hold  his  body  erect,  square  his  shoulders 
and  clench  his  fists?" 

"Is  extreme  fear  expressed  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  with  Europeans  ?" 

In  view  of  these  rambling  notes  I  believe  that 
the  same  program  of  recreation  adjusted  to  the 
varying  age  of  mental  requirements  of  people  will 
solve  the  problem  of  Posture  where  exercises  and 
gymnastics  and  athletics  in  themselves  will  fail. 
Dr.  Snedden  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  in  New  York 
stated  that  the  posture  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  high 
school  was  very  bad  but  that  he  noticed  twenty-five 
years  afterwards  that  their  Postures  corresponded 
to  the  kinds  of  lives  they  had  lived  in  the  mean- 
while and  that  exercise  and  muscle  building  have 
relatively  nothing  to  do  with  this  result.  I  believe 
he  meant  that  a  physical  body  developed  by  play 
and  athletics  and  a  normal  recreative  life  will  se- 
cure self-control  and  with  it  the  attitude  of  mind 
and  body  that  is  really  effective. 


The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  gov- 
ernment report  mentioned  by  Dr.  Burdick: 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in 
Reprint  No.  1156  dated  May  6,  1927,  "A  Resume, 
with  Comments,  of  the  Available  Literature  Re- 
lating to  Posture,"  by  Louis  Schwartz,  Surgeon 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  con- 
tains statements  from  various  individuals  as  to 
ways  of  obtaining  the  best  posture. 


Thomas  and  Goldthwait  say  that  to  correct  poor 
posture,  systematic  training  must  be  instituted  to 
gain  two  objects — muscular  sense  and  muscular 
strength.  Physical  training  should  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  trunk  muscles,  which  are 
the  keynote  to  good  posture. 

Stella  S.  Bradford  advocates  exercises  for  sym- 
metrical muscular  development  in  order  to  obtain 
correct  posture. 

Grossman  says  that  the  general  hygienic  con- 
ditions must  be  good  and  that  there  must  be 
proper  food  and  exercises  and  development  of 
both  sides  of  the  body  in  work  and  play  in  order 
to  attain  good  posture. 

Crampton  advises  proper  food,  plenty  of  air, 
and  exercise  for  the  development  of  muscular 
tone  in  order  to  attain  good  posture. 

Abbott  and  Alger  stress  proper  lighting  condi- 
tions and  the  correction  of  visual  defects  for  the 
attainment  of  good  posture. 

Todd  stresses  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  mus- 
cles around  the  hip  joint  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  the  hip  joint  in  order  to  attain  good 
posture. 

Samuel  Hare  says  that  exercise  gives  tone  and 
strength  to  the  muscles,  resistance  to  the  liga- 
ments, and  density  to  the  bones,  thus  tending  to 
prevent  deformity. 

Eldred  Noble  Smith  says  that  educators  should 
not  insist  that  children  take  forced  upright  pos- 
tures. It  is  better  to  allow  them  to  take  any 
position  desired.  He  says  that  there  should  be 
proper  school  furniture,  but  that  it  would  be  better 
still  if  there  were  no  seats  or  desks  provided  for 
the  pupils,  but  couches  so  that  the  children  could 
rest  prone  and  thus  avoid  spinal  curvature. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  in  its  examina- 
tion of  industrial  groups  of  more  than  10,000 
people  actively  engaged  at  work,  found  44  per 
cent  with  generally  faulty  posture. 

SUMMARY 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that — 

1.  The  biped  posture  of  man  has  been  evolved 
from  the  quadruped  posture. 

2.  The  body  has  not  yet  fully  adapted  itself  to 
the  biped  posture. 

3.  There  are  many  physical  disadvantages  to  the 
erect  posture,  but  they  are  outweighed  by  the 
physical  and  mental  advantages  resulting  there- 
from. 

4.  Good  posture  can  be  attained  by  having  good 
health,  taking  enough  exercise  to  keep  the  mus- 
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cles  strong  and  the  joints  supple,  and  continually 
assuming  correct  postures  in  the  daily  tasks. 

5.  Fatigue  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  pos- 
tural deformities  in  the  industries. 

6.  Continuous  sitting  or  standing  in  any  pos- 
ture is  fatiguing. 

7.  Change  of  posture  at  the  will  of  the  worker 
is  the  remedy  for  industrial  fatigue. 

8.  Industrial  furniture  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  fit  the  individual  worker  and  to  allow  of 
comfortable  working  conditions  both  in  sitting  and 
standing  postures. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  COMMENTS 

1.  There  is  a  lack  of  agreement  in  the  various 
definitions  of  standards  and  tests  for  good  posture. 

2.  Heredity,  type  of  build,  balance  of  muscle 
strength,  and  tone  have  not  been  given  sufficient 
importance  in  establishing  standards  for  posture. 

3.  It  has  not  been  established  whether  the  faulty 
postures  associated  with  certain  diseases  are  the 
causes  or  the  results  of  these  diseases. 

4.  There!  is  no  universally  satisfactory  test  for 
physical  fitness. 

1667 — LeBrun — Conferences 

1806 — C.  Bell — Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of 
Expression 

1839 — Physiology  or  Mechanism  of  Blushing 
— Dr.  Burgess 

1862 — Duchenne — "Mechanisme  de  la  Physi- 
onomie  and  Humaine" 

1855 — Herbert  Spencer — in  treating  of  the 
Feelings  in  His  Principle  of  Physiology,  "The 
destructive  passions  are  shown  in  a  general  tension 
of  the  muscular  system." 

McClellan — Artistic  Anatomy 


Cincinnati's    Municipal 
Recreation   Program 

For  many  years  the  recreation  work  in  Cin- 
cinnati has  been  conducted  by  various  agencies — 
the  Park  Board,  the  Board  of  Education  and  Com- 
munity Service.  For  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  local  leaders  in  the 
movement  that  the  creation  of  a  public  recreation 
board  would  aid  materially  in  unifying  and  enrich- 
ing the  programs  of  the  various  groups  and  of 
placing  the  work  on  a  permanent  basis.  A  vigor- 
ous campaign  was  waged  and  in  December,  1926, 


the  Recreation  Commission  became  a  reality.  The 
tax  levy  was  passed  to  provide  funds  to  carry  on 
the  program  and  Will  R.  Reeves,  Secretary  of 
Community  Service,  was  chosen  to  administer  the 
program. 

At  the  close  of  its  first  summer  season  Cin- 
cinnati records  a  variety  of  events  provided  by 
the  Public  Recreation  Commission.  The  attend- 
ance on  the  twenty-six  playgrounds  passed  the 
800,000  mark  and  over  100,000  took  advantage  of 
the  ten  play-streets.  The  classes  in  dramatics  and 
dancing  terminated  in  the  participation  of  2,000 
children  in  pageants  on  the  various  playgrounds 
and  in  a  Health  Pageant  given  during  the  Pure 
Food  Exhibition. 

The  Aeroplane  Contest  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  the  winner  was  awarded  a  trip  to 
the  National  Recreation  Congress  in  Memphis, 
where  his  plane  was  entered  with  those  of  the 
winners  of  similar  contests  all  over  the  country. 

Classes  in  ukulele  and  harmonica  playing  were 
held  on  each  playground  once  a  week  and  the  ad- 
vanced students  enrolled  in  the  Master  Class  held 
every  Saturday  morning.  This  group  has  given 
concerts  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  musical  pro- 
grams for  club  or  church  affairs. 

Two  supervisors  with  bulging  play  kits  one 
day  a  week  have  provided  play  equipment  and 
supervision  for  both  white  and  colored  children 
in  districts  where  there  are  no  playgrounds.  A 
total  of  7,161  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  the  activities. 

Lessons  in  swimming  were  given  by  a  compe- 
tent instructor;  310  took  part  in  the  final  swim- 
ming meet  and  147  children  received  the  swim- 
ming certificates. 

Upholding  Cincinnati's  reputation  as  the  "great- 
est baseball  town  in  America"  the  total  number 
of  permits  for  baseball  games  on  public  diamonds 
reached  1,519  and  more  than  420,000  spectators 
viewed  49,446  players  in  action. 

Tennis  on  the  eighteen  municipal  courts  has 
proved  very  popular,  with  an  average  of  over 
1,000  players  a  week. 

The  tale  of  the  Pied  Piper  pales  in  contrast  to 
the  stories  told  of  the  numbers  of  children  who 
gathered  to  hear  the  fascinating  Gypsy  Story- 
teller, who  in  fancy  costume  visited  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city  and  in  story  took  the  children  to 
the  "Land  of  Make  Believe." 

The  Traveling  Theater  was  taken  to  each  of 
the  play  streets  in  turn.  Volunteers  to  the  num- 
ber of  467  took  part  in  making  up  the  casts. 


Planning  Play  Areas  in  New  Real  Estate 

Subdivisions* 

BY 

C.    C.    HlEATT, 

President,  National  Association   of  Real  Estate    Boards,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
was  organized  in  Chicago  in  1908,  with  just  seven- 
teen boards  as  founders.  It  has  grown  in  these 
nineteen  years  until  now  it  numbers  677  boards, 
representing  677  communities  in  every  state  in 
the  Union,  in  every  Province  in  Canada  except 
Quebec,  and  with  one  board  in  far  away  Hawaii. 
It  has  an  active  and  affiliated  membership  of 
45,000  men  who  are  entitled  to  call  themselves 
realtors.  "Realtor"  is  a  coined  word,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  a  member  of  a  board  affiliated 
with  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  Frankly,  we  want  it  to  distinguish  our 
membership  between  the  common  run  of  real 
estate  agents  who  do  not  believe  in  organization 
and  those  who  do. 

Our  organization  for  many  years  has  urged  the 
proper  planning  of  cities.  We  have  a  very  active 
and  enthusiastic  city  planning  committee.  Our 
organization  is  planning  not  only  to  better  the 
plans  of  our  cities,  but  to  plan  towns  and  villages, 
as  we  wish  to  take  care  of  the  future  develop- 
ments of  communities.  We  wish  to  plan  the 
country  so  that  it  may  be  made  beautiful,  and  so 
that  people  will  be  glad  to  live  along  the  high- 
ways and  byways  out  in  the  country.  To  that 
end  we  have  a  committee,  known  as  the  committee 
on  outdoor  advertising,  which  is  working  to  bring 
about  better  and  more  attractive  and  more  sightly 
billboard  advertising  in  appropriate  places. 

Our  whole  organization  is  dedicated  to  bring- 
ing about  a  better  utilization  of  the  land  resources 
of  our  country,  so  as  to  bring  out  of  that  great 
God-given  commodity — land — the  fullest  opportu- 
nities for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  So  the  slogan 
of  our  City  Planning  Committee  is :  "Building 
Better  Cities  for  People  to  Live  In."  We  are 
interested  not  only  in  the  question  of  arterial 
highways  and  thoroughfares  which  will  relieve 
the  traffic  situation,  but  in  this  very  subject  of 

'Stenographic  report  of  address  delivered  at  Recreation  Congres, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  4,  1927. 


parks,  playgrounds  and  recreation  places,  because 
we  know  how  vital  and  how  important  they  are 
to  the  future  of  our  people. 

In  the  early  days  of  America,  the  men  who  laid 
out  our  cities  originally  were  great  city  planners 
in  many  instances.  You  have  only  to  look  back 
at  the  city  plans  of  most  of  our  cities  to  find  that 
is  true.  In  Boston  they  preserved  that  great 
Common  as  a  public  space.  The  little  city  of 
Lexington  has  its  Green  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
In  Memphis  they  have  a  little  square  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  New  Orleans  has  Jackson  Square. 
And  all  over  the  country  you  will  find  these  open 
spaces  which  were  originally  preserved  when  lay- 
ing out  the  cities.  Savannah  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  through- 
out the  entire  city.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about 
the  wonderful  planning  of  the  great  city  of  Wash- 
ington, or  the  splendid  plan  of  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

In  my  own  city  of  Louisville,  the  original  plan 
of  Louisville  made  in  1786  provided  for  fifteen 
solid  blocks  reaching  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other,  of  park  space.  But  it  was  only  a 
few  years  later  that  some  short-sighted  city  coun- 
cil sold  off  fourteen  of  those  blocks  for  private 
buildings  and  a  curious  fact  is  that  on  those  blocks 
which  were  sold  off,  grew  up  the  very  worst  part 
of  our  city,  the  red-light  district  and  the  slums.  We 
were  robbed  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  posses- 
sions right  in  the  heart  of  the  city  through  a 
short-sighted  city  council. 

At  the  beginning  our  people  were  sound  on 
this  question  of  city  planning ;  they  appreciated  the 
importance  of  open  spaces  in  those  days  when  the 
cities  were  small,  but  later  we  went  through  sort 
of  a  dark  age  and  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
nobody  gave  much  thought  to  city  planning.  Then 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  people  began  to  think 
of  it  again.  We  were  forced  to  consider  it  by 
the  tremendous  growth  of  our  cities.  About  forty 
years  ago,  some  fourteen  millions  of  the  popula- 
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tion  of  America  lived  in  the  cities,  and  forty-two 
millions  lived  in  the  country.  Today  nearly 
seventy  millions  live  in  the  cities,  and  the  people 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  situation  conclude 
that  by  1940  there  will  be  eighty  or  eighty-five 
million  people  living  in  the  cities. 

You  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  man  who 
is  in  the  subdivision  business  and  who  is  going  to 
develop  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  home  purposes 
is  doing  it  as  a  business  proposition.  He  must 
see  his  way  clear  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  land,  the 
cost  of  the  improvements  and  all  of  the  utilities 
that  have  to  be  put  in,  and  still  reap  a  fair  profit 
if  he  is  going  to  carry  on  his  business.  We  can 
expect  him  to  do  only  those  things  which  he  can 
recover  in  some  way  from  the  sale  of  that  land. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  wide-awake 
realtors  of  America  today  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  can  add  to  the  value  of  their  subdivisions 
by  devoting  or  setting  aside  parts  for  public  use. 
It  is  being  done  continually. 

It  was  my  privilege  the  other  day  to  be  in  Bos- 
ton and  to  see  a  plat  of  a  subdivision  up  there 
which  has  been  planned  by  Olmsted  Brothers, 
which  provides  for  all  of  these  facilities,  and  I 
want  you  to  remember  them,  because  I  think  the 
list  pretty  nearly  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  recre- 
ational activities.  There  are  golf  courses,  a  rid- 
ing academy,  bridle  paths,  a  polo  field,  ten  tennis 
courts,  a  yacht  harbor,  casino,  swimming  pool, 
piers  out  into  the  bay,  croquet  grounds  and  places 
for  quoits.  I  may  have  overlooked  several  other 
things.  Those  facilities  are  all  provided  for  the 
people  who  buy  in  that  subdivision. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  promoter  of  that 
subdivision  is  going  to  capitalize  on  all  of  those 
things  and  is  going  to  charge  for  the  remaining 
land  an  added  price  that  will  recover  the  part 
that  he  is  setting  aside  for  public  use. 

A  few  years  ago  some  associates  and  I  acquired 
a  tract  of  land  out  here  in  Memphis.  It  belonged 
to  Mr.  Saunders,  the  originator  of  the  Piggly- 
Wiggly  stores,  who  had  started  the  erection  there- 
on of  a  very  handsome  residence.  He  spent  some 
$300,000  or  $400,000  on  the  erection  of  what  was 
called  here  "The  Pink  Palace"  and  then  he  failed. 
We  bought  the  land  from  the  receiver  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  subdivision. 
The  practical  question  which  confronted  us  was 
what  to  do  with  that  pile  of  granite,  of  beautiful 
architecture,  half -completed — all  of  the  exterior 
but  none  of  the  interior.  We  would  either  have 
to  tear  the  building  down  and  utilize  the  land  or 


find  some  way  or  purpose  to  which  the  building 
could  be  devoted  which  would  not  injure  the  rest 
of  the  property. 

We  could  not  turn  it  into  an  asylum  for  insane 
people,  for  instance,  because  that  would  have  de- 
preciated the  value  of  the  adjoining  land.  We 
hit  upon  the  idea  that  we  could  induce  the  city  of 
Memphis  to  accept  that  house  and  some  land 
around  it.  Mr.  Saunders  had  developed  in  the 
center  of  the  property  an  artificial  lake  of  some 
size  and  from  each  end  ran  a  stream,  so  we  laid 
out  a  plan  that  would  include  that  lake  in  a  park 
and  diagonally  through  the  park  area  provide 
room  for  playgrounds  and  recreation. 

We  tied  on  to  that  another  area  of  land  around 
the  "pink  palace,"  and  we  submitted  that  to  the 
city  along  with  the  palace,  offering  to  give  it  to 
them  if  they  would  devote  the  palace  to  public 
use  as  a  library  or  natural  history  museum  or  art 
gallery  or  something  of  that  kind.  They  accepted 
it.  Mayor  Paine  made  the  statement  that  we 
gave  the  city  $400,000  worth  of  property,  because 
the  building  and  land  actually  cost  that. 

I  would  not  stand  here  and  ask  you  to  believe 
that  we  were  foolish  enough  to  give  away  $400,000 
worth  of  property.  We  didn't  give  them  anything. 
I  think  we  got  back,  or  we  shall  get  back  more 
than  that  in  the  increased  value  of  our  property 
and  we  shall  be  indebted  to  the  city  of  Memphis 
for  taking  that  property. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  when  that  property 
was  placed  on  the  market,  the  highest  priced  lots 
were  those  around  the  park  area  and  lake.  They 
were  the  first  to  be  sold,  proving  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  do  such  things.  Frankly,  if  we  had  not 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Park  Commission  of 
Memphis  to  take  over  that  park  area,  we  should 
have  been  put  to  it  as  to  know  what  to  do  with 
that  area  which  logically  should  have  been  a 
public  area. 

I  know  you  men  and  women  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  subdivider  who  has  any  regard  for 
the  future  value  of  his  property  would  hesitate 
before  opening  up  an  uncontrolled  and  unsuper- 
vised  playground  in  the  heart  of  it.  There  must 
be  supervision  or  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  nuisance 
and  depreciate  values.  So  the  point  I  want  to 
make  in  the  first  place  is  that  the  subdivider  who 
expects  to  do  anything  of  that  kind  ought  to  do 
it  in  cooperation  with  the  recreation  man,  or  with 
some  expert  in  recreation,  just  as  engineers  are 
employed  to  make  layouts  and  devise  sewer  sys- 
tems or  water  systems,  so  as  to  get  the  best  pos- 
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sible  advice  as  to  where  the  playground  and  rec- 
recreation  centers  should  be  located  and  how 
they  ought  to  be  set  up. 

In  the  second  place  I  want  to  submit  to  you 
that  if  you  expect  realtors  to  make  gifts  of  land 
to  the  public  out  of  their  private  lands,  you  must 
see  to  it  that  the  city  in  which  such  land  is  situ- 
ated is  shown  the  wisdom  of  accepting  that  prop- 
erty and  undertaking  to  supervise  it,  otherwise  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  secure  many  gifts  of  that 
kind,  because  the  developer  cannot  obligate  himself 
to  supervise  indefinitely.  So  that  sort  of  work 
calls  for  the  closest  cooperation  between  your  or- 
ganization and  our  organization  and  between 
groups  in  the  cities. 

Here  is  another  danger:  I  have  heard  the  rule 
laid  down  that  one  acre  in  every  ten  in  a  sub- 
division ought  to  be  set  aside  for  public  use. 
That  sounds  all  right  in  theory,  but  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  if  you  are  subdividing  a  small 
tract  of  ten  acres,  you  cannot  cut  out  one  acre 
and  devote  that  to  playgrounds  without  having 
perhaps  a  very  illogical  arrangement.  All  things 
of  that  kind  ought  to  be  done  under  a  compre- 
hensive city  plan  that  locates  playgrounds  and 
public  spaces  where  they  ought  to  be  located, 
and  then  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the 
developer  to  set  aside  a  tract  or  make  some  con- 
tribution toward  setting  aside  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion. You  cannot  take  ten  subdivisions  of  ten 
acres  each  along  a  certain  road  and  plan  an  acre 
of  playground  for  each  without  having  a  hodge- 
podge. This  development  calls  for  the  use  of 
common  sense. 

While  I  think  that  you  can  count  on  realtors 
throughout  America,  particularly  those  who  sub- 
divide, to  respond  cordially  and  willingly  to  this 
program  of  giving  their  lands,  it  must  be  done  in 
a  way  that  will  not  lower  values  but  will  tend  to 
enhance  values  so  that  they  can  afford  to  set  aside 
these  spaces  for  playgrounds  and  recreation. 

As  to  some  of  the  things  that  realtors  have 
done :  Golf  courses  have  been  and  are  being  de- 
veloped. A  great  many  subdividers  are  equipping 
their  subdivisions  with  bird  houses  designed  to 
attract  a  great  variety  of  birds,  because  they  see 
that  it  will  add  to  the  desirability  of  their  prop- 
erties. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  men  and  women 
sitting  here  have  ever  called  upon  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  your  city  and  talked  over  this  proposi- 
tion with  the  members  and  asked  them  what  they 
could  do  for  you.  I  want  to  say  to  you  now,  if 


you  have  not  done  it,  go  home  and  do  that  very 
thing  and  you  will  find  the  heartiest  sort  of  cooper- 
ation. We  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  the 
development  of  our  individual  properties  depends 
upon  the  development  of  our  cities  and  the  value 
of  our  properties  depends  upon  the  values  in  our 
cities.  A  city  with  poor  values  is  going  to  have 
poor  real  estate  and  if  we  are  going  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  property  in  such  a  city  we  must 
attract  people  with  money,  people  who  are  looking 
for  culture — people  who  are  going  to  build  values. 
We  are  tremendously  interested  as  realtors  from 
the  selfish  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public,  in  having  our  city  properties 
planned  and  developed  with  as  much  park  area 
and  playground  areas  as  they  can  support.  There 
is  a  direct  relation  to  value  in  that  activity. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  my  observation  has  been 
that  in  the  early  days  of  our  country,  the  planners 
of  our  cities  gave  some  thought  to  the  necessity 
of  recreation  and  park  areas.  You  can  see  that 
in  the  city  of  New  York — Battery  Park,  Bowling 
Green,  City  Hall  Square,  Cramer cy  Park,  Union 
Square,  Washington  Square,  Madison  Square  and 
on  up  the  island  of  Manhattan. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  as  business 
marched  up  Broadway  from  the  downtown  sec- 
tion of  New  York,  it  halted  at  each  one  of  those 
open  spaces.  There  was  a  great  business  develop- 
ment about  Union  Square,  which  at  one  time 
constituted  the  high  priced  real  estate  of  New 
York.  Business  next  halted  at  23rd  Street,  at 
Madison  Square.  That  section  was  for  a  long 
time  a  great  business  section.  Then  there  appar- 
ently developed  a  dark  age,  because  there  are  no 
more  squares  until  we  reach  Central  Park.  But 
at  34th  Street  there  was  so-called  Herald  Square, 
with  a  small  triangular  building  on  it,  a  make 
believe  sort  of  square,  and  business  paused  there. 
Then  it  marched  on  up  to  42nd  Street  or  Times 
Square,  which  is  really  not  a  square  at  all,  or  not 
a  park  at  all,  and  stopped  there.  Values  grew, 
and  now  Columbus  Circle  and  Central  Park  are 
the  great  developing  sections. 

There  is  a  direct  relation  between  these  open 
squares  and  real  estate  values.  The  realtors  in 
your  city  will  appreciate  that  and  if  they  do  not, 
you  can  easily  sell  them  the  idea. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  you  now  to  join  hands  with 
your  local  real  estate  boards  and  they  will  help 
you  work  out  your  problems  and  you  ought  to 
help  them  work  out  their  problems,  because  you 
ought  to  get  your  city  ready  for  these  develop- 
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ments  if  they  are  willing  to  give  the  land  needed. 
You  ought  to  get  proper  cooperation  from  the 
municipality  toward  the  supervision  of  these  prop- 
erties. I  think  that  is  your  job. 

It  is  on  that  account  that  I  am  glad  to  talk  to 
you  today,  because  I  think  that  your  business  and 
my  business  are  directly  linked  up  in  this  great 
program.  As  our  civilization  has  progressed, 
as  the  tendency  has  been  toward  the  growth  of 
cities,  there  has  not  been  any  increased  demand 
on  land. 

The  release  of  animals  caused  by  the  develop- 
ment of  automobile  trucks  has  released  from  nec- 
essary cultivation  thirty  million  acres  of  land  in 
this  country,  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire  culti- 
vated area  which  no  longer  has  to  be  cultivated 
in  order  to  raise  food  for  those  animals.  That 
area  can  be  put  into  hunting  preserves  and  fishing 
preserves,  and  scout  camps  and  all  of  these  other 
wonderful  things  so  beneficial  to  mankind  that 
your  organization  is  promoting.  The  development 
of  our  civilization  is  making  that  land  available. 

Another  point  I  would  impress  upon  you  is 
to  get  away  from  any  idea  of  stereotyping  your 
playgrounds.  Adapt  them  to  your  cities.  Study 
the  habits  of  your  communities  and  set  up  recrea- 
tional centers  along  the  lines  that  you  think  will 


best  develop  the  people  in  your  communities  with- 
out regard  to  what  is  being  done  in  other  places. 
Get  all  the  benefits  you  can  from  these  wonderful 
gatherings  you  have  and  exchange  your  ideas  and 
experiences.  But  don't  lose  your  individuality. 
I  would  not  want  any  city  in  America  to  lose  its 
individuality.  I  think  we  are  going  to  become  a 
great  urban  people  with  the  great  mass  of  our 
population  in  the  cities,  and  I  want  every  city  in 
America  to  have  its  own  personality,  to  preserve 
its  own  individuality,  so  that  people  will  be  proud 
to  say  they  live  in  a  certain  city. 

We  have  gone  through  a  wonderful  era  in  this 
country  in  which  wealth  has  been  amassed  beyond 
the  dreams  of  any  of  us.  I  think  we  are  approach- 
ing the  golden  age  where  great  masses  of  that 
stored-up  wealth  are  going  to  be  devoted  to  the 
cultural  side  of  life.  We  are  going  to  have  better 
drama,  better  music,  better  art,  more  outdoor  life 
— more  of  the  health-giving  benefits  from  outdoor 
life.  We  are  going  to  build  on  those  things  a 
greater  civilization — greater  than  any  that  has  ever 
been  built  in  the  past. 

So  I  say  to  you  men  and  women  who  have  dedi- 
cated your  lives  to  this  great  work,  to  adopt  as 
your  motto,  something  like  this :  "Not  for  our- 
selves do  we  labor,  but  for  humanity." 


Real  Estate  Campaign  Progresses 


The  ball  has  begun  to  roll  in  the  country-wide 
campaign  to  set  aside  in  new  real  estate  subdivi- 
sions the  recreation  spaces  so  vital  to  health  and 
child  safety.  Encouraging  success  has  met  the 
initial  efforts  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  to  educate  both  realtors 
and  the  general  public  to  the  advantages  of  the 
plan.  Landscape  architects,  city  planners  and  cer- 
tain far-seeing  realtors  who  have  been  working 
toward  this  end  are  lending  their  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  movement.  The  cooperation  of  na- 
tional organizations  has  been  secured  and  has 
begun  to  show  its  power  in  awaking  public 
response. 

Starting  last  February,  the  campaign  has 
directed  its  energies  through  two  main  avenues — 
educational  publicity  and  the  personal  work  of  its 
representative  with  realtors,  municipalities  and 
civic  organizations.  First,  the  leaflet  "Ten  Rec- 
reation Fundamentals  in  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment" has  been  circulated  widely.  To  date,  more 
than  1,300  copies  have  been  signed  and  returned 
by  realtors,  mayors,  educators,  club  leaders  and 
others  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

Here  are  a  few  typical  comments : 

"If  the  enclosed  signature  helps  as  much  as  I 
would  like  it  to,  playgrounds  are  assured  to  the 
coming  generation." 

"The  P.  R.  A.  A.  is  rendering  a  great  service 
to  the  children  of  this  country,  a  service  which 
most  people  will  not  fully  appreciate  for  years 
to  come." 

"No  forward  looking  citizen  should  hesitate  to 
lend  cooperation." 

"A  real  ^economic  need.  Investment  in  play- 
grounds will  pay  good  dividends  in  due  course — 
both  in  dollars  and  in  characters  built." 

Next,  a  publicity  program  has  been  launched 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  News  stories  on 
what  realtors  have  done  in  setting  aside  play 
spaces  have  been  carried  extensively.  Several 
syndicate  writers  whose  messages  reach  millions 
have  promoted  the  idea.  Among  them  is  Dr. 
Frank  Crane,  who  featured  child  safety.  "A 
city,"  he  said,  "is  not  only  a  place  to  do  business 
and  a  place  in  which  to  live,  but  it  is  a  place  in 
which  our  children  are  to  grow  up.  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  necessary  for  a  child  to  have  a  playground 
as  it  is  for. his  father  to  have  an  office  or  his 


mother  to  have  a  home.  The  lawn  around  the 
house  is  not  sufficient,  even  when  there  is  a  lawn." 

The  article,  "What  Percentage  for  Play?" 
which  appeared  in  the  May  thirtieth  issue  of  the 
National  Real  Estate  Journal,  suggested  standards 
which  realtors  might  follow  in  laying  out  new 
developments  with  provision  for  recreation.  As  a 
result  of  this  article  a  number  of  real  estate  com- 
panies have  written  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  for  advice 
with  their  particular  problems.  Local  real  estate 
publications  have  accepted  articles  on  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  American  City  Magazine  devoted  the  seven 
leading  pages  of  its  August  issue  to  an  article 
"Subdividing  for  Play,"  with  photographs  of  play 
spaces  in  subdivisions  and  diagrams  showing 
methods  of  creating  interior  block  playgrounds. 
Among  the  magazines  which  have  published  popu- 
lar articles  on  the  subject  are  Hygeia,  September 
1927,  "Profits  from  Playgrounds";  School  Life, 
September,  1927,  "Realtors  Provide  for  School 
Play";  Child  Welfare  Magazine,  March,  1927, 
"Subdividing  for  Child  Safety." 

Educational  articles  will  be  continued  as  the 
campaign  expands.  Not  only  is  the  real  estate 
idea  being  featured  by  itself,  but  it  is  incorporated 
in  much  of  the  general  publicity  issued  for  the 
recreation  movement. 

The  Association's  representative,  H.  C.  Stone, 
has  been  giving  full  time  to  working  with  local 
real  estate  and  municipal  groups  on  the  problem. 
He  has  presented  the  proposition  to  realtors  indi- 
vidually and  at  their  meetings  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  business  value.  His  work  with  the  munici- 
pality has  been  to  assure  the  acceptance  of  sub- 
division playgrounds  after  they  have  been  set 
aside.  Most  realtors  want  to  be  certain  that  the 
land  they  set  aside  for  play  purposes  will  be  rec- 
ognized and  ultimately  supervised  and  maintained 
by  the  city,  thus  being  relieved  from  taxation  and 
through  competent  leadership  kept  an  asset  to  the 
neighborhood.  Municipal  direction  of  the  play- 
grounds created  by  subdividing  is  the  goal  of  the 
campaign. 

26  PLAYGROUNDS  THROUGH  ONE  MEETING 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  check  up  on  the  concrete 
results  of  an  educational  program  of  this  nature, 
an  instance  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  shows  how  such 
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Palos  Verdes  Estates 

BRIDLE    PATHS    ARE    A    FEATURE    AT    PALOS    VERDES 

ESTATES,   CAL.     EIGHT  HUNDRED  ACRES,  25%   OF  THE 

TOTAL,   HAVE  BEEN   SET  ASIDE  AS   PERMANENT   PLAY 

SPACES 


A.   M.   Scales  Co.    (Courtesy  of  The  American 

THE  WATER'S  FINE  AT  HAMILTON  L 
OF  THIS  DEVELOPMI 


At  Play  ii 


A  TEAM  GAME  UNDER  LEADERSHIP  AT  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAYGROUND,  SUNNYSIDE  GARDENS, 
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GREENSBORO,  N.  C.    OF  THE  1550  ACRES 

ESERVED    FOR    RECREATION 


Lyon    and   Fitch,   Inc. 

PICNICS   NEAR  HOME   ARE   ENJOYED   BY   RESIDENTS   OF 
LYON   VILLAGE,   ARLINGTON   COUNTY,   VA.,   WHO   HAVE 
THIRTEEN  ACRES  OF  PARKS  IN  THEIR  165  ACRE  SUB- 
DIVISION 


Subdivisions 


THIS  $125,000  CLUBHOUSE,  A  GOLF  COURSE  OCCUPYING  LAND  WORTH  A  MILLION  DOLLARS, 
TENNIS  COURTS  AND  OTHER  PLAY  FACILITIES  HAVE  PROVED  A  PAYING  INVESTMENT  AT  NASSAU 

SHORES,  LONG  ISLAND 


Harmon  National  Real  Estate  Corp. 
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work  may  bear  fruit.  Through  Mr.  Stone's 
efforts,  the  Buffalo  City  Planning  Association  pre- 
sented the  real  estate  program  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  to  real 
estate  operators  of  the  city  at  one  of  their  lunch- 
eons. Present  were  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany who  are  developing  the  former  Curtis  Flying 
Field,  a  tract  of  200  acres,  as  a  site  for  1,000 
homes.  At  that  time  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  play  spaces  in  the  large  subdivision.  But,  as 
a  result  of  the  meeting,  the  layout  of  the  property 
was  changed  immediately  to  make  provision  for 
twenty-six  small  park  and  playground  spaces,  one 
within  each  block.  Mr.  Stone  was  asked  to  help 
secure  the  acceptance  of  these  playgrounds  in  per- 
petuity by  the  Town  Board  of  Tonawanda,  and 
acceptance  has  been  granted. 

The  City  Planning  Association  of  Buffalo  has 
also  received  a  letter  from  another  large  real  estate 
company,  stating  that  as  a  result  of  the  meeting, 
they  will  hereafter  provide  play  space  in  all  of 
their  land  developments  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Since  the  direct  work  with  realtors  is  a  sea- 
sonal matter,  Mr.  Stone  will  devote  the  winter 
months  to  interesting  Southern  realtors,  especially 
those  in  the  rapidly  urbanizing  state  of  Florida. 

The  Real  Estate  Boards  of  three  states — Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey — and  of  some 
ten  cities,  including  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Roches- 
ter, Providence,  Albany,  Dallas,  Newark, 
Schenectady  and  Harrisburg,  have  passed  resolu- 
tions endorsing  the  Association's  effort. 

The  National  organizations  whose  cooperation 
has  been  enlisted  include  the  American  Legion, 
National  Safety  Council,  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  America,  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs  have  assisted. 
The  American  Legion  passed  a  resolution  of  en- 
dorsement at  its  recent  Paris  convention. 

WHAT  A  WESTERN  LEGION  POST  DID 

An  example  of  the  way  in  which  Legion  posts 
are  promoting  the  idea  was  received  recently  from 
Medford,  Oregon.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
local  American  Legion  Playgrounds  Committee, 
the  Medford  Realty  Board  has  unanimously  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  the  project  for  playgrounds 
in  new  subdivisions  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  cooperate  in  promoting  the  plan.  Acting  joint- 
ly with  the  Legion,  the  realtors  have  interested  the 
city  officials,  and  believe  that  they  will  be  success- 
ful in  having  three  tracts  set  aside  for  recreation 


in  various  parts  of  the  city.  "We  can  assure  you 
that  some  constructive  work  will  be  accomplished 
along  this  line,"  writes  the  chairman  of  the  real- 
tors' committee. 

The  Association  has  data  on  about  four  hun- 
dred subdivisions  in  which  permanent  provision 
for  recreation  spaces  has  been  made,  with  an  eye 
to  enhanced  property  values  and  quicker  sales  as 
well  as  to  the  welfare  of  coming  generations. 


Courtesy  The  American  City.    Harmon  Nat  I.  Real  Estate  Corf. 

AN  AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  NASSAU  SHORES,  L.  I.  THE 
CENTER  TRACT,  OUTLINED  IN  BLACK  AND  NUMBERED  1, 
Is  THE  53-AcRE  GOLF  COURSE,  TAKEN  FROM  THE  HEART 
OF  THIS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  550  ACRES.  THE  TWO-ACRE 
SANDY  BEACH,  MARKED  2,  Is  EQUIPPED  AS  A  CHILDREN'S 
PLAYGROUND.  THE  SITE  OF  THE  CLUBHOUSE  Is  MARKED  3 

"The  advertising  value  of  the  playgrounds  will 
be  worth  more  than  the  value  of  the  frontage," 
reports  the  Davis  Realty  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
who  have  set  aside  a  playground  in  practically 
every  block  of  their  100  acre  apartment  district. 
This  involved  the  sacrifice  of  approximately  1800 
square  feet  of  salable  frontage,  worth  at  least 
$125,000. 

The  playground  and  formal  garden  reserved  for 
the  use  of  their  tenants  by  the  builders  of  an 
apartment  house  at  Goble  Place,  The  Bronx,  New 
York  City,  has  been  "a  great  success  financially  in 
that  it  rented  the  apartments  at  once  at  a  higher 
rental  than  could  be  obtained  without  the  park." 

A  MILLION  DOLLAR  INVESTMENT  IN  PLAY 

At  Nassau  Shores,  Long  Island,  their  latest  and 
largest  subdivision,  the  Harmon  National  Real 
Estate  Corporation  have  made  extensive  provision 
for  recreation,  purely  as  a  business  proposition. 
A  fifty-three  acre  tract  in  the  center  of  this  prop- 
erty of  550  acres  has  been  equipped  as  a  beautiful 
nine-hole  golf  course.  On  the  Great  South  Bay, 
adjoining  the  ninth  green,  the  company  has  erected 
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a  $125,000  clubhouse.  Tennis  courts  and  an  in- 
viting beach  are  other  play  facilities. 

"All  this  belongs  to  the  property  owners," 
writes  W.  Burke  Harmon.  "Based  on  the  prices 
at  which  we  are  selling  the  surrounding  property, 
it  has  a  retail  value  of  almost  a  million  dollars, 
which  we  are  actually  giving  away  irrevocably.  .  .  . 
But  it  represents  one  of  the  best  investments  that 
this  company  has  ever  made.  It  has  been  the  big- 
gest single  selling  argument  that  our  salesmen 
have  had.  People  are  intensely  interested  to  learn 
that  in  addition  to  buying  homesites  at  a  fair  price, 
they  also  secure  without  cost  a  membership  in 
such  a  delightful  country  club,  which  will  meet 
their  every  recreational  needs.'  There  will,  of 
course,  be  modest  dues  for  playing  members, 
which  will  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
golf  course  only. 

"Such  a  policy  does  not  smack  of  altruism  in 
any  way.  It  has  been  my  observation,  based  on 


Courtesy  The  American  City.    Russell  Gardens,  Inc. 

A    LOVELY   TRACT  OF   NATURAL   WOODLAND   HAS    BEEN 

RESERVED  IN  THE  MAIN  PARK  OF  5r/2  ACRES  AT  RUSSELL 

GARDENS,  GREAT  NECK,  L.  I. 

actual  experience,  that  a  development  with  ade- 
quate recreational  space  set  aside  will  sell  quicker, 
at  better  prices,  and  with  a  more  satisfactory  net 
result  to  the  developer,  than  one  in  which  this  im- 
portant detail  has  been  omitted." 

Beside  the  natural  desire  of  people  to  call  a  bit 
of  ground  their  own,  the  realtor  who  provides  rec- 
reation spaces  can  appeal  to  other  fundamental 
human  needs — the  hunger  for  outdoor  recreation 
and  muscular  activity,  the  concern  of  parents  for 
their  children's  health  and  safety.  Consider  the 
sales  value  of  this  advertising  from  Curtis  Park, 


Buffalo :  "Where  you  once  saw  aeroplanes  come 
home  to  shelter,  you  will  soon  see  happy  families 
come  home  to  cozy  hearthsides.  You  will  see 
bright-eyed  children  at  play  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood parks — each  one  of  twenty-five  residen- 
tial blocks  with  a  playground  of  its  own.  Busy 
mothers  will  breathe  sighs  of  relief  to  know  that 
their  little  ones  are  out  in  the  fresh  air  within 
calling  distance — off  the  streets  and  associating 
only  with  children  of  immediate  neighbors." 

Consider  this,  from  Palisades  Gardens,  Schenec- 
tady,  N.  Y.,  which  are  built  around  the  new  27- 
hole  golf  club  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
with  tennis,  bathing  and  boating  facilities:  "You 
need  outdoors  and  sunshine,  air  bracing  with  bal- 
sam, you  need  sleep  in  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
country  that  irons  kinks  from  tired  nerves.  You 
need  golf,  tennis  for  carefree  hours,  the  exhilara- 
tion of  a  swim." 

How  city  playgrounds  in  their  neighborhood 
add  to  the  desirability  of  homesites  is  illustrated 
by  a  handbill  lately  distributed  by  the  Steel  City 
Realty  Corporation  in  Buffalo,  which  announces, 
"New  city  playgrounds  opposite  our  lots.  You 
know  what  that  means  to  those  who  buy  here 
now.  Give  your  children  a  chance — keep  them 
off  the  streets  and  out  of  danger  from  autos  by 
living  near  the  new  playgrounds." 

LEGISLATION  NOT  SOUGHT 

Legislation  is  not  an  objective  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A. 
in  promoting  this  program,  though  groups  have 
been  helped  to  take  advantage  of  existing  laws 
which  bear  upon  the  problem.  The  Association  be- 
lieves that  the  education  of  realtors  and  home- 
buyers  will  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

A  number  of  cities  require  that  new  additions, 
to  be  accepted,  must  include  due  consideration  for 
public  recreation  spaces.  Montana  is  the  only 
state  which  requires  that  a  portion  of  every  platted 
area  be  reserved  for  public  parks  and  playgrounds. 
Here  at  least  one-ninth  of  the  subdivision,  exclu- 
sive of  streets,  must  be  dedicated  to  recreation- 
half  of  it  in  large  parks  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
area,  the  rest  in  smaller  plats  of  not  less  than  one 
block  in  area. 

New  York  State  has  a  law  providing  that  cities 
may  establish  a  city  map,  creating  a  city  planning 
commission  to  draw  it  up.  The  law  also  gives  the 
city  authority  to  require  suitable  recreation  spaces 
as  a  means  for  the  approval  of  plats  submitted  for 
recording. 

The  address  of  C.  C.  Hieatt,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  at 
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the  Memphis  Recreation  Congress  gave  an  im- 
portant boost  to  the  campaign.  He  expressed  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  Association  he  repre- 
sented, and  the  interest  of  realtors  in  city  plan- 
ning for  beauty  and  for  as  much  park  and  play- 
ground area  as  they  can  support. 

Among  the  friends  of  children  who  are  endors- 
ing the  campaign  is  Mary  Pickford.  Her  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  municipal  short-sightedness 
which  deferred  the  purchase  of  200  acres  of  land 
in  Beverly  Hills,  Cal.,  available  for  park  purposes 
a  few  years  ago  at  $1,000  an  acre.  Now  the  land 
could  not  be  bought  at  $20,000  an  acre.  "The 
present  haphazard  way  in  many  cities  of  letting 
parks  and  playgrounds  take  care  of  themselves 
is  a  serious  menace  to  the  coming  generations," 
says  Miss  Pickford. 

A  LESSON  FROM  ABROAD 

Older  countries  are  feeling  the  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  city  building  without  planning  for  play 
spaces.  In  a  letter  endorsing  the  American  cam- 
paign and  wishing  it  every  success,  Thomas  W. 
Mawson,  landscape  architect  and  town  planning 
consultant  of  Lancaster,  states,  "Here  in  England 
we  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  remedy  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  provide  better  ameni- 
ties and  recreational  facilities  for  the  children  of 
the  country.  Firms  like  our  own  who  are  con- 


stantly engaged  in  efforts  to  evolve  order  out  of 
chaos  know  how  great  are  the  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  diffi- 
culties could  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  fore- 
thought and  a  little  more  generosity.  The  owners 
of  the  London  Squares  have  proved  up  to  the  hilt 
that  the  generous  provision  of  open  spaces  brings 
its  own  pecuniary  reward." 

In  American  cities  buildings  are  being  torn 
down  now  to  meet  children's  play  needs,  forgotten 
-when  land  was  cheap  and  available.  Recreation 
spaces  in  congested  areas  are  being  acquired  at 
almost  prohibitive  cost.  Still  block  after  block  is 
being  subdivided  without  a  square  foot  set  aside 
for  neighborhood  recreation  activities. 

Is  this  happening  in  your  town?  If  it  is,  point 
out  to  the  subdividers  how  progressive  realtors 
throughout  the  country  are  losing  no  money  and 
promoting  sales  by  reserving  playgrounds  and 
parks,  golf  courses,  beaches,  bird  sanctuaries,  and 
other  recreation  areas.  Point  out  to  civic  organi- 
zations and  parents  that  it  "is  as  important  to  ask 
for  the  playground  as  for  the  school  or  church 
when  buying  a  home.  Especially,  work  with  the 
city  to  assure  its  maintenance  and  supervision  of 
the  playgrounds  which  realtors  reserve.  The 
logical  and  economical  way  to  prevent  playground 
shortage  tomorrow  is  to  include  ample  recrea- 
tion areas  in  the  growing  portions  of  communities 
today. 


Courtesy   The  American   City.    Mason-McDiiffie  Co. 
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(Continued) 

Games  in  the  City  Block  Are  But  "Squirrel-in- 
the  Cage"  Affairs.  Whatever  way  you  turn  there 
is  a  brick  wall  or  a  board  fence.  Of  course  you 
can  run.  as  hard  and  as  far  as  in  the  country.  A 
squirrel  in  the  cage  can  travel  as  far  as  a  squirrel 
in  a  tree.  He  is  moving  with  his  feet  but  not 
with  his  heart.  There  must  be  mental  exhilaration 
along  with  the  physical  progress.  The  forest  ani- 
mal, whether  the  squirrel  in  the  tree  tops  or  the 
young  Indian  in  the  underbrush,  has  a  new  ob- 
stacle at  every  step.  He  must  consider  this  stone, 
or  stick,  in  the  path  and  the  over-hanging  branches. 
At  a  glance  he  knows  whether  it  is  a  spruce  with 
sharp  needles  or  a  balsam  with  softer  texture. 
Here  is  a  foothold  and  there  he  will  be  mired.  This 
is  a  rolling  stone  and  that  one  is  solid.  It  is  easier 
to  go  around  than  over.  This  route  is  too  slip- 
pery. As  he  runs  he  is  making  snap  judgments 
at  every  step.  They  must  be  correct  or  he  is 
caught. 

The  Child  With  Pets  Is  Attending  Nature's 
School.  It  cannot  be  excelled.  A  trade  school 
cannot  take  the  place  of  chores.  We  can  go  a 
great  deal  farther  than  we  have  toward  meeting 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  farm.  A  very 
important  course  of  study  on  the  farm  was  that  of 
animal  husbandry — or  better  understood  in  the 
city  home  as  the  pet  course.  If  we  cannot  bring 
the  fatfm  to  the  city  we  can  certainly  have  pets. 
The  first  thought  of  the  parent  is — no — it's  too 
inconvenient.  Of  course  it  is  inconvenient  to  the 
parent  but  pets  are  for  children.  I  realize  from 
experience  that  it  is  inconvenient.  First  we  had 
two  white  angora  rabbits  with  pink  eyes.  They 
were  certainly  cute.  But  they  kept  growing  larger 
and  larger  and  when  we  went  to  see  grandfather 
we  could  not  bring  back  a  pumpkin  because  it  took 
our  combined  carrying  capacity  to  manage  suit 
cases  and  rabbits. 

Then  we  got  two  Rhode  Island  Reds.  We 
thought  this  was  a  grand  idea  as  we  could  eat  them 
at  camp  when  they  were  grown.  On  the  electric 
car  they  peeped  and  every  one  looked  around  to 
see  the  "chicken  farm"  on  the  electric  car.  I 
looked  around  too  as  I  didn't  want  to  be  thought 


guilty  of  anything  so  unusual.  And  when  the 
chickens  had  grown  up  no  one  in  the  family"  had 
the  heart  to  kill  them  and  the  thought  of  eating 
them  was  repulsive. 

That  summer  I  caught  two  baby  red  squirrels. 
We  fed  them  milk  with  a  pipette.  They  were  as 
cunning  as  could  be.  But  when  they  were  grown 
they  would  frequently  show  their  wild  nature 
and  bite.  They  turned  on  the  gas  when  playing 
one  early  morning  and  built  a  nest  in  the  darning 
bag. 

And  now  we  have  Rex.  He  just  revels  in  auto 
rides.  Sometimes  he  jumps  up  by  the  back  win- 
dow and  braces  one  foot  on  mother's  hat.  The 
price  of  the  hat  makes  no  difference.  And  his 
white  hairs  get  all  over  everything,  mother  says, 
but  we  love  him  just  the  same.  And  now  Ray- 
mond is  going  to  camp  in  Massachusetts  and 
Muriel  to  New  Hampshire,  and  mother  and  I 
are  to  tour  camps  for  the  Nature  Magazine.  The 
big  question  is  what  to  do  with  Rex. 

Yes,  pets  are  inconvenient.  But  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  pets.  The  child  who  is  starved 
for  the  lack  of  pets  has  failed  to  that  extent  in  de- 
veloping his  own  personality.  His  sympathies 
have  failed  to  develop  that  much.  One  great 
source  of  social  play  has  been  amputated.  To 
have  animals  in  his  environment  is  in  his  blood. 
Animals  have  been  a  part  of  his  family  life  ever 
since  dog  and  man  took  to  hob-nobbing.  They  are 
a  great  moral  influence.  He  seeks  them  as  his 
muscles  seek  tools,  his  stomach  food,  and  his  eyes 
light. 

Timeliness  is  an  important  factor  in  having 
pets.  A  child  and  a  puppy  seem  to  understand 
each  other.  They  are  both  growing  muscles.  The 
child  gets  great  delight  in  imitating  sounds.  In 
the  early  days  the  dog  is  a  bow  wow,  sheep  a  baa 
baa,  and  the  moo  cow,  and  so  on.  The  child's 
endless  repetition  of  these  sounds  is  significant  of 
a  fellowship.  Instead  of  being  candied,  petted 
and  over-toyed  they  should  have  pets  to  care  for. 
Animal  friends  present  a  simple  universe. 

The  Farm  Chores  Were  an  Early  Ceurse  in 
Natural  History.  The  whole  farm  was  home. 
Home  meant  life.  We  turned  toward  home  after 
school  or  after  play.  At  the  same  time  the  cattle 
gathered  at  the  bars,  the  pigeons  hovered  nearer 
the  barn  loft,  the  chickens  clustered  at  the  hen 
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coop,  the  horse  dragged  the  plow  to  the  barn 
door.  It  was  milking  time.  Fragrant  hay  came 
down  from  the  mow.  The  eggs  had  to  be  gath- 
ered. Night  time  meant  that  all  life  was  turn- 
ing home.  It  implied  home  just  as  much  as  mother 
at  the  window,  a  good  hot  supper,  a  crackling 
wood  fire,  and  a  cheery  lamp  on  tne  table.  See- 
ing the  dog  curling  up  on  the  braided  mat  and 
getting  the  cat  in  were  correlative  parts  of  the 
family  life.  Each  animal  had  a  name  and  belonged 
to  the  inner  circle.  We  were  all  playmates.  We 
had  a  mutual  understanding.  They  had  to  be 
given  their  supper.  They  had  to  be  protected  if 
need  arose — "who  hits  me  hits  my  dog"  and  "who 
hits  my  dog  hits  me  philosophy."  These  were 
the  great  moral  influences  for  a  farm  boy.  He  -was 
but  one  of  the  group.  He  had  an  obligation  to 
care  for  others.  It  took  time  to  do  the  chores 
but  it  was  not  thought  of  as  self-sacrifice.  It  was 
not  a  sacrifice.  It  was  life.  It  was  a  growing 
boy  who  had  lost  himself  in  feeling  and  under- 
standing the  greater  laws  of  life.  His  treasures 
and  objects  of  interest  were  outside  of  himself. 
Or  would  it  be  better  to  say  that  his  heart  was 
within  his  pets?  He  was  endeavoring  to  think 
their  thoughts.  These  friends  were  natural 
stimuli.  The  home  animals  were  responsible  for 
the  first  laws  of  citizenship.  They  were  the  means 
of  an  unconscious  understanding  of  social  obliga- 
tions. When  the  child  is  cut  off  from  the  farm 
he  is  deprived  of  a  very  important  part  of  his 
education.  He  is  missing  the  schooling  of  Lincoln, 
and  a  host  of  others.  The  tenement  child  is  neces- 
sarily an  artificial  product. 

The  Nursery  Is  the  Child's  First  Nature  Lab- 
oratory. Having  a  nursery  room  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  giving  the  instincts  of  care,  protecting, 
and  fostering,  an  opportunity  to  grow.  A  part  of 
the  nursery  may  be  a  geranium  in  the  window. 
It  may  include  the  kennel  in  the  yard,  the  dove  in 
the  cote,  or  the  sparrow  in  the  grape  arbor.  There 
is  a  camaraderie  or  unwritten  law  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  boys  and  puppies,  or  between 
girls  and  kittens.  A  baby  can  pull  a  dog's  tail 
when  an  adult  or  stranger  cannot.  The  girl  likes 
to  button  a  sweater  around  the  cat.  It  is  the 
mother  instinct  at  play.  Children  are  enthralled 
with  watching  the  mother  bird  at  work, — building 
the  nest,  warming  the  eggs,  feeding,  nestling  the 
young,  protecting  them  from  the  weather  or  ene- 
mies, or  teaching  them  to  fly.  Those  same  in- 
stincts are  in  the  child. 

The  nurturing  of  an  orphan  chick  is  a  strong 


lesson  in  humanitarianism.  A  home  has  to  be 
provided  ( It  may  be  a  nail  keg  with  a  small  open- 
ing) ;  he  must  be  kept  warm  (An  earthen  jug 
full  of  hot  water  wrapped  in  flannel)  ;  he  must 
be  fed  (Grit,  bread  crumbs,  lettuce,  and  mash)  ; 
and  given  clean  water.  He  must  be  protected 
from  the  cat.  He  can  be  taught  to  come  when 
his  master  taps  on  the  floor,  to  snuggle  in  his  warm 
clasped  hand,  or  to  perch  on  a  stick.  A  true 
friendship  develops.  A  child  cannot  gain  the 
friendship  of  the  chick  unless  he  observes  cer- 
tain laws.  These  are  the  same  laws  through  which 
are  attained  human  friendships. 

The  Playing  Block  Age  Is  One  of  Denaturing. 
The  blocks  and  alphabet  books  usually  have  A  for 
Alligator  rather  than  Apple,  B  for  Boa  Con- 
strictor rather  than  Blue  Bird,  C  for  Condor 
rather  than  Cow.  Noah's  Ark  is  more  apt  to 
have  the  camel,  elephant,  and  lion  from  foreign 
lands  than  the  cow,  horse,  and  dog  of  the  child's 
own  environment.  The  only  nature  stories  are 
the  jazz  variety,  such  as  having  the  dog  play  a 
fiddle  while  the  cow  jumps  over  the  moon,  or 
having  a  half -chick  go  to  see  the  queen.  Queens 
are  out  of  date  but  that  makes  no  difference.  No 
one  is  expected  to  know  how  a  chick  gets  out  of 
the  egg  which  is  a  true  story  and  stranger  than 
fiction. 

The  Child  Has  an  Impulse  to  Picturegraph  Na- 
ture in  the  Sand.  This  instinct  should  be  guided 
and  not  "sat  upon."  It  is  usually  killed  off  at 
the  "school  age."  School  discipline  is  too  often 
sharp,  cryptic,  and  acid.  It  is  apt  to  be  unsym- 
pathetic whereas  sand  writing  is  playful  and  ex- 
perimental. We  should  handle  this  precious  germ 
of  "drawing  for  pleasure"  with  the  utmost  tact 
and  gentleness.  To  kill  it — as  teachers  have  often 
done — is  criminal,  if  not  in  the  judicial  courts,  un- 
doubtedly so  in  the  non-expressive  grown  ups 
which  result  therefrom. 

Sand-script  is  the  point  of  origin  of  art ;  paper 
may  be  the  point  of  departure.  The  expanding 
of  this  budding  power  is  dependent  upon  guiding. 
It  is  an  outer  expression  of  an  inner  feeling.  The 
setting  up  of  a  model,  drawing  from  the  object, 
which  is  our  method  of  sketching  a  cat  or  apple 
is  not  the  child's  method  at  all.  In  school  we 
start  from  where  we  see  it  and  not  where  the 
child  is.  I  would  prefer  that  my  child  retain  the 
savage  enjoyment  of  art  rather  than  to  receive  the 
culture  that  kills  it  and  leaves  it  to  wither  and  dry- 
like  an  evaporated  apple.  If  you  cannot  see  the 
child's  point  of  view  why  get  provoked  if  he 
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cannot  see  yours?  That  is  a  lazy  way  out  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  the  unthinking  pedagogue 
finds  himself.  Perspective,  foreshortening,  and 
convergence  were  a  puzzle  to  me  even  in  Normal 
School  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  of  the  class 
could  not  use  those  laws  in  their  drawings  today, 
if,  by  rare  chance,  they  still  retain  that  pleasant 
pastime. 

The  child,  then,  and  the  primitive  hunter,  find 
sand  writing  fascinating.  It  is  a  naturalistic  art. 
By  means  of  outlining  a  great  variety  of  natural 
objects,  particularly  animals,  the  Indians  carried 
on  a  communication  by  pictures.  The  fox,  the 
buffalo,  the  tepee,  the  fire,  the  hunter,  the  sun 
and  moon  were  easily  and  frequently  pictured 
in  his  magic  writing.  Every  child  should  have  a 
sand  beach  where  he  may  run,  build,  and  sketch 
to  his  heart's  content.  Every  day  the  tide,  wind, 
or  rain  erases  the  old  and  invites  new  stories. 

"Mud  Pies"  Is  the  Plastic  Age  of  Childhood. 
Natural  objects  are  the  natural  playthings  of  child- 
hood. There  is  an  infinity  of  materials  which  have 
played  upon  the  five  senses  since  the  dawn  of  the 
human  race.  Every  muscle  and  nerve  has  been 
shaped  by  the  control  and  response  to  the  heat 
and  cold,  rock  and  crag,  food  and  hunger.  The 
feet  have  been  trained  to  be  nimble  or  clumsy,  en- 
during or  tiring,  deformed  or  shapely.  Parents 
have  the  decision  as  to  which  materials  will  play 
upon  their  offspring.  In  the  same  way  that  there 
is  a  sand  writing  age  there  is  a  clay  age.  The 
clay  age  is  a  plastic  age.  It  follows  sand  play.  Its 
adhesive  nature  leads  to  modelling.  The  snow 
man  and  dough  dolls  are  of  the  same  period.  The 
child  calls  it  making  "mud  pies."  Shells  are  in- 
troduced as  molds  and  the  scallops  lead  to  the 
decorative  art.  The  making  of  marbles,  plastocine 
animals,  and  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  animal  tracks 
hold  the  attention.  The  story  of  the  first  potter 
is  of  most  interest  at  this  time. 

The  Stone  Age  Is  a  Muscle  Building  Period. 
The  stone  is  a  natural  toy.  The  child  tries  throw- 
ing for  distance.  He  tests  his  skill  in  skipping 
stones  on  the  water,  or  hitting  an  object.  He 
glances 'them  across  the  ice,  jingles  them  in  a 
chasm,  throws  them  up  to  bat  with  a  stick,  or 
uses  them  for  ammunition  in  a  sling  shot.  He  gets 
a  long  narrow  stone  to  hum,  a  flat  stone  to  scale 
through  the  air,  and  a  round  stone  to  roll  off  a  cliff, 
a  sharp  stone  for  an  axe,  a  hard  stone  for  a  ham- 
mer, and  a  fine-grained  stone  for  whetting.  He 
searches  for  colored  stones  for  marking  and  for 
flat,  smooth  stones  to  mark  upon.  White  stones 


make  a  good  garden  border.  He  enjoys  pounding 
stones  to  break  them.  He  likes  to  skip  from  stone 
to  stone  (Poison).  He  enjoys  "duck  on  the  rock." 
He  is  educating  his  arm  muscles  and  the  nerves 
which  tie  them  up  with  the  brain.  This  gives  him 
the  power  of  control  over  stones.  His  stone  educa- 
tion extends  over  years.  It  is  experimental  or  in- 
ventive play. 

Besides  the  sand,  clay,  and  stone  education 
there  must  be  stick  education,  water  education, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Children  are  not  playing 
with  these  objects  but  really  these  objects  are  edu- 
cating them.  The  individual  appetite  demands 
each  one  but  in  the  end  it  is  the  stone,  clay,  pro- 
jecting our  individuality  into  action.  There  are 
many  steps  in  stone  education.  A  gang  of  boys 
playing  at  the  stone  pile  usually  end  up  in  a  con- 
test, such  as  throwing  for  distance.  Or  it  may  be 
striving  for  skill  in  hitting  a  bottle.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  similar  to  a  drill  in  school  except  in  one 
case  the  desire  comes  from  within  and  the  other 
it  is  forced  frorn  without.  It  is  voluntary  drill  as 
compared  with  compulsory. 

Stones  are  convenient — almost  necessary  in  the 
anarchistic  age  from  eight  to  twelve.  There  is 
nothing  make-believe  about  a  stone.  It  is  a  solid 
reality  with  endurance.  It  is  crude  and  clumsy 
like  its  student.  It  is  not  a  ready-made,  artificial 
affair.  It  makes  a  close  physical  contact  when 
thrown.  But  a  stone  without  space  to  use  it  is 
like  a  boy  with  steam  up  and  no  safety  valve  to 
release  it.  It  lends  itself  as  an  imaginary  weapon 
to  protect  one's  self  from  imaginery  foes.  Large 
stones  conceal  mysterious  animals,  such  as  centi- 
pedes, salamanders,  and  slugs.  It  furnishes  dark 
places  and  caves  for  crickets  and  other  nocturnal 
hexapods.  A  stone  pile  always  beckons  for  ex- 
ploration. It  is  an  unlimited  field  for  the  boy 
collector.  It  is  a  companion.  It  is  useful  in  mak- 
ing personal  acquaintances  through  war  with  a 
hornet's  nest,  or  with  a  strange  dog. 

The  proper  environment  for  stones  and  boys 
is  the  country.  There  the  boy  gives  innumerable 
stone  tests.  He  harnesses  fire  with  a  stone  fire 
place,  builds  a  dam  with  stone  and  mud,  or  uses 
them  for  stepping  stones  in  crossing  streams  or 
marshes.  It  is  rock  investigation  for  the  per- 
sonality of  rocks.  It  is  the  age  of  science  for  its 
own  sake.  The  city  yard  or  block  is  poverty- 
stricken  in  offering  stones  or  space  for  using 
them.  The  passing  of  the  stone  age  is  a  distinct 
loss.  To  get  it  the  city  child  must  be  transplanted 
to  the  country.  And  the  educational  value  of  the 
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stone  age  must  start  in  the  stone  age.  The  child 
who  gives  and  takes  with  stones  is  getting  an  im- 
portant mechanical  education.  There  is  no  village 
rock  pile  but  has  served  in  child  development.  The 
boy  without  stones  to  educate  him  is  crippled.  He 
lacks  that  much  of  being  prepared  for  his  future 
work. 

Nature  Affords  the  Most  Complete  Course  in 
the  Education  of  the  Middle  Ear.  Crawling  on  all 
fours  through  the  underbrush  is  a  good  scout 
game.  Jumping  logs,  streams,  and  from  rock  to 
rock  in  crossing  a  brook,  is  more  educative  than 
a  gym  horse  whose  height  is  known  and  varies 
by  a  known  scale.  Going  up  a  ravine  or  zig- 
zagging up  a  steep  slope  trains  the  middle  ear  to 
cooperate  with  the  legs  and  eyes.  Pulling  one's 
self  up  a  cliff  or  climbing  a  tree  is  more  exhilarat- 
ing than  stall  bars.  One  has  to  live  an  arboreal 
life  at  the  tree  dwelling  age  or  the  pleasure  is  lost 
forever.  Tree  climbing  and  allied  pursuits  have 
been  lost  in  the  city  through  park  laws,  high  trim- 
ming, and  a  sooty  covering  laid  down  from  burn- 
ing soft  coal.  Where  mother  nature  is  denied 
the  right  to  unlock  the  doors  through  old  time 
experience  her  pupils  must  either  go  where  they 
can  get  that  experience  or  there  must  be  other 
means. 

Man  Is  the  First  Animal  to  Have  a  Thumb 
Rule  of  Nature.  He  is  the  first  one  to  have  a 
thumb  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  fingers.  The 
monkey  has  five  fingers  but  man  has  four  fingers 
and  a  thumb.  This  is  not  so  at  first.  A  new  born 
baby  has  five  fingers  like  a  monkey.  The  baby's 
thumb  demands  thumb  action.  Its  position  soon 
spells  grasping.  Man  first  grasped  to  protect  him- 
self. His  thumb  was  in  the  race  to  throw  a  stone, 
to  use  a  club,  to  pull  a  sling  shot,  and  to  throw 
a  spear.  He  must  have  room — not  mere  elbow 
room  but  his  stone  age  rights. 

Man's  thumb  soon  makes  him  a  tool  wielding 
animal.  He  craves  to  have  tools  to  serve  him. 
He  wants  to  so  shape  his  arrow  that  it  will  travel 
the  farthest.  He  admires  the  cunning  hand.  In- 
dian education  was  built  up  around  the  hand  and 
the  eye.  The  tools  were  all  hand-made.  Hand- 
made is  a  trade  mark  that  means  value.  The 
Indian  had  a  right  to  his  tools.  They  were  speci- 
fications of  his  right  to  become  a  man.  They  were 
diplomas  for  graduation  from  infancy.  Thus  the 
viburnum  became  fashioned  into  an  arrow,  the 
ash  withe  into  baskets,  the  mellow  clay  into  pot- 
tery. Thumb-rule  is  the  graduate  school  of  the 


"feel"  of  nature.  It  is  the  same  instinct  that  makes 
the  art  material  of  the  Indian  and  the  camp  craft 
of  the  Boy  Scout.  It  is  thinking  through  nature 
materials  to  something  constructed.  It  is  not  ready- 
made  toys.  They  are  self-made  and  self-made 
means  self-taught  for  after  all  it  is  the  child  that 
is  made.  The  arrow,  pottery,  and  fire  are  making 
the  child.  Ideas  are  working  from  within  instead 
of  blocks  with  pictures  of  camels  striving  to  im- 
press from  without.  Nature  provides  the  mater- 
ials for  creative  art.  The  city  is  a  desert.  The 
stones  are  pavings,  the  trees  are  grilled,  the  gar- 
dens are  fenced,  the  soil  is  lawned,  and  the  flow- 
ers are  "posted."  Everywhere  it  is  "hands  off" 
nature  material.  Repression  of  impulses  means  un- 
happiness.  How  is  the  child  to  develop  the  im- 
pulses that  are  crying  within?  Does  it  mean 
lawful  lawlessness  ?  Nature's  laws  are  older  than 
man's  laws.  The  child  who  does  not  learn  the 
thumb  rule  of  nature  is  not  living  up  to  his  pos- 
sibilities. 

"Doing  the  Chores"  Is  a  Country  Affair.  An 
equal  opportunity  does  not  exist  in  the  city.  Hoe- 
ing corn,  sawing  wood,  and  turning  the  grindstone 
is  work.  Keeping  the  nose  on  the  grindstone 
means  keeping  everlastingly  at  it.  Weeding  onions 
is  hard  work.  There  is  satisfaction  in  reaching  the 
end  of  the  row,  for  there  is  another  row.  It 
would  be  much  pleasanter  to  go  fishing,  but  there's 
still  another  row.  This  is  the  school  of  toil  and 
hard  knocks.  It  corresponds  to  the  three  R's. 
It  is  not  satisfying  an  instinct.  It  is  held  to  by 
pure  will  power.  It  is  a  training  of  the  nervous 
system.  Airing  the  bed,  shaking  the  rugs,  and 
dusting  the  gas  log  are  meagre  substitutes. 

The  Pocket  Is  the  Boy's  First  Museum.  The 
boy  without  a  pocket  is  not  a  boy.  The  pocket  is 
the  home  of  the  collecting  instinct.  It  is  the 
child's  right.  A  game,  originated  by  a  scout  ex- 
ecutive, consisted  of  each  boy's  emptying  his 
pocket.  The  lights  were  turned  out  and  the  boys 
were  told  to  reclaim  their  treasures  by  feeling. 
They  did  it.  This  was  vastly  significant  as  to 
the  personality  wrapped  up  with  the  collection. 
Each  object  was  a  budding  interest.  It  stood  out 
as  making  a  point  of  contact.  Collectively  they 
were  the  alphabet — the  foreglow  of  what  might 
be  a  life  interest.  They  were  tokens  of  the  first 
growing  pains  of  reality.  They  were  bricks,  any 
one  of  which  might  be  used  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  a  future  edifice. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  midst  of  abundant 
Berks  County,  offers  many  and  varied  opportu- 
nities to  nature  lovers.  Among  local  organiza- 
tions realizing  the  benefits  existing  in  this  field, 
and  cooperating  to  make  it  possible  for  the  greatest 
number  to  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  is  the  municipal  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. Its  office  is  becoming  known  as  a  clearing 
house  and  information  bureau  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  field  and  nature  activities.  Through  this 
and  other  services  of  the  Department,  the  germ  of 
nature  lore  appreciation  is  spread  wherever  pos- 
sible by  suggesting  interesting  trips,  field  projects 
and  explorations  to  the  many  groups  with  which 
contacts  are  made. 

The  Community  Hiking  Club,  organized  seven 
years  ago  by  this  city  department,  numbers  from 
forty  to  eighty  persons  on  its  weekly  trips.  At- 
tendance on  a  hike  constitutes  membership.  The 
percentage  of  turnover  in  the  group  is  very  high. 
However,  more  people  than  ever  before  are  re- 
questing hiking  information  and  are  being  seen  in 
small  groups  about  the  countryside,  so  that  pos- 
sibly the  main  function  of  this  hiking  club  is  to 
attract  people  to  outdoor  activities,  and  when  con- 
fidence in  themselves  has  become  established 
through  several  hikes  with  the  club,  they  take  trips 
in  small  groups  of  their  own  at  times  most  con- 
venient and  upon  projects  most  desirable.  Many 
persons  believe  that  in  such  small  groups  more 
benefit  and  enjoyment  are  to  be  derived  than  in 
the  large  group  of  fifty  or  more. 

To  encourage  field  trips  by  such  groups,  the 
Recreation  Department  displays  at  public  places 
posters  giving  definite  information  on  certain 
phases  of  nature  activities  to  be  observed  at  the 
season.  Stuffers  inviting  people  to  take  advantage 
of  the  services  of  the  Department  along  this  line 
are  used  in  mail  leaving  the  office.  Several  issues 
of  the  mimeographed  home  bulletins  have  been 
devoted  to  outdoor  activities.  Last  October's  num- 
ber was  entirely  on  autumn  field  activities.  The 
January  issue  listed  and  described  games,  track- 
ing and  other  activities  possible  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  while  the  bulletin  of  Febru- 
ary first  dealt  with  bird  houses,  their  making,  erec- 


tion and  care,  as  well  as  additional  features  to 
attract  birds. 

The  demands  for  this  bulletin  were  so  great 
and  the  requests  for  nature  information  were  so 
many  that  a  new  monthly  bulletin  on  the  subject 
of  nature  lore  and  outdoor  field  activities  was 
added  to  those  already  being  issued.  This  in- 
cludes seasonal  material  on  various  phases  of 
nature  lore  and  is  mailed  to  297  persons  who  have 
indicated,  chiefly  through  personal  contacts,  in- 
terest in  this  type  of  recreation. 

To  assist  further  the  many  individuals  and  small 
groups  who  are  interested  in  their  environment,  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "Hikes  in  Berks,"  has  been 
published  by  the  Board  of  Recreation.  It  lists 
and  routes  a  hike  a  week  for  one  year  in  the  coun- 
tryside about  Reading.  A  map  is  included  as  well 
as  several  short  articles  on  hiking  and  nature  study. 

In  the  training  courses  for  leaders  conducted 
each  year  by  the  Department,  several  sessions  are 
devoted  to  field  activities  with  specialists  in  charge. 

Treasure  hunts  of  varying  kinds  are  always 
popular  and  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  many 
persons  to  Mother  Nature.  The  false  clue  treas- 
ure hunt  of  July,  1925,  attracted  a  large  group. 
The  trail  was  followed  from  a  mimeographed 
sheet  which  listed  ten  sets  of  clues  varying  from 
three  to  eight  in  each  set,  one  of  which  was  the 
true  clue,  the  others  false.  To  learn  which  clue  in 
a  certain  set  to  follow,  it  was  necessary  to  un- 
ravel the  one  in  the  previous  set. 

The  jewel  hunt  is  entirely  different  and  elimi- 
nates speed  as  a  factor.  The  trail  is  laid  by  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  marks  the  trail  by  scattering 
confetti  rather  sparsely.  Over  a  section  fifty  feet 
wide  on  either  side  of  the  trail,  colored  paper,  cut 
in  small  squares  and  circles,  is  dropped  at  inter- 
vals. The  followers  pick  up  all  of  these  jewels 
they  can  find.  Diamonds  count  two  points  each 
and  circles  one.  The  end  of  the  trail  may  be 
marked  by  a  pile  of  confetti  and  a  sign  to  the  ef- 
fect that  within  one  hundred  feet  of  it  are  hidden 
ten  envelopes  with  from  twenty  to  fifty  points  in 
each.  The  winning  team  is  decided  by  the  total 
number  of  points  scored. 

Several  nature  trail  hunts  have  been  held  in  the 
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environs  of  Reading.  In  these  a  knowledge  of 
nature  is  necessary,  plus  strategy  and  good  ob- 
servation. Notes  are  left  in  holes  in  trees,  under 
stones,  in  bird  nests,  on  fences  and  other  objects 
found  along  the  trail.  A  certain  amount  of  de- 
ductive reasoning  is  usually  required  to  locate  the 
next  clue  from  the  directions  given.  The  notes 
must  be  read  and  replaced  where  found  without 
indicating  their  location  to  other  teams. 

A  photo  nature  trail  has  just  been  completed. 
This  extends  four  miles  across  Mt.  Penn  away 
from  roads  and  buildings.  The  clues  are  supplied 
by  a  series  of  snapshots  taken  during  the  early 
spring.  The  identity  of  objects  in  the  pictures, 
directions  from  where  taken,  deductions  concern- 
ing their  origin  or  age  and  other  information  to 
be  secured  are  required  to  follow  the  clue  of  each 
snapshot.  A  sheet  of  mimeographed  questions  on 
nature  lore  along  the  trail  is  supplied  with  the  pic- 
tures. These  clues  are  given  to  groups  to  use  and 
return  with  the  answers  on  which  they  are  later 
scored.  At  the  end  of  the  season  a  dinner  for  all 
groups  is  planned  at  which  time  the  scores  will 
be  announced  and  an  effort  made  to  coordinate  at 
least  part  of  the  field  activities  of  the  city. 

These  treasure  hunts  and  nature  trails  may  be 
varied  indefinitely  to  suit  conditions.  Frequently 
objects  along  the  trail  suggest  modifications.  Some- 
times they  are  participated  in  by  individuals,  more 
frequently  by  teams.  Oftentimes  the  followers 
themselves  add  to  the  interest  by  the  discovery  of 
some  unforeseen  situation.  The  possibilities  in 
this  type  of  field  activity  are  almost  limitless. 

From  the  groups  reached  through  the  clearing 
house  service  frequently  come  requests  for  special- 
ist leaders.  There  are  a  number  of  old  timers  in 
the  community  who  have  specialized  along  various 
lines  of  nature  and  who  are  glad  to  be  called  upon 
to  assist  groups  with  a  mutual  interest.  The  De- 
partment of  Recreation  has  listed  such  local  ex- 
perts and  is  frequently  able  to  tie  up  individuals 
and  groups  with  results  that  sometimes  carry  over 
into  large  group  projects  of  a  community  wide 
nature.  Local  leadership  in  astronomy,  outdoor 
cooking,  bird  lore,  hiking,  flowers,  trees,  miner- 
alogy, and  insect  study,  is  very  welcome  to  a  group. 
The  discovery  and  recruiting  of  such  volunteers 
has  brought  to  light  some  very  interesting  char- 
acters, who  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  nature 
activities  of  the  city. 

Bird  house  projects  were  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Recreation  in  a  number  of  local 
groups  last  spring.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  were 


granted  permission  to  erect  their  best  completed 
houses  in  the  City  Park  and  the  student  nurses  of 
the  Reading  Hospital  attracted  the  birds  to  their 
grounds  with  their  finished  houses. 

The  west  slope  of  Mt.  Penn  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  city  is  being  gradually  purchased  by 
the  municipality.  The  hopes  of  nature  lovers  are 
tied  up  in  this  project,  which  has  many  recrea- 
tional possibilities  from  their  point  of  view. 

Reading  has  a  fine  museum  lately  completed  in 
the  midst  of  a  tract  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land, 
which  will  be  converted  into  a  bird  sanctuary. 
The  services  of  the  museum  include  story-telling 
and  classes  in  local  nature  lore,  exhibits,  specially 
conducted  trips  for  school  children,  supplying  food 
to  be  distributed  to  birds  in  winter,  and  special  as- 
sistance to  Boy  Scouts  and  school  clubs. 

The  Berks  County  Conservation  Society  is  an- 
other agency  serving  the  community.  The  Baird 
Ornithological  Society,  Teachers'  Nature  Study 
Club,  extra-curricular  school  clubs,  Boy  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  other  less  formally  organized 
groups  also  contribute  very  much  to  the  nature 
services  of  Reading  and  Berks  County. 


Outdoor    Museums    of 
Natural    Exhibits 

At  Bear  Mountain,  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
New  York,  has  been  established  a  unique  little  na- 
ture museum,  built  of  lichen  covered  with  glacial 
boulders,  as  the  center  of  the  nature  trails  along 
which  are  identified  and  interpreted  natural  ex- 
hibits, in  place,  in  the  fields  of  geology,  botany, 
zoology  and  revolutionary  history.  The  museum 
is  in  charge  of  William  Carr,  the  curator  assigned 
to  the  work  by  President  Osborn  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  With  simple  mate- 
rials he  has  made  graphic  and  interesting  presen- 
tations of  the  sciences  that  are  best  studied  out- 
doors at  their  source. 

In  commenting  on  this,  Laurence  Vail  Coleman, 
whose  "Manual  for  Small  Museums"  has  just 
appeared,  says  "museums  have  always  placed  em- 
phasis upon  collecting — the  process  of  bringing 
within  four  walls  examples  of  what  is  to  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world. 
Recently,  however,  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  an  idea  which  is  the  very  converse  of  the  one 
that  underlies  collecting.  That  is  the  notion  that 
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things  in  their  natural  outdoor  settings  are  exhibits 
which  can  be  used  for  museum  purposes  without 
being  'collected.' 

"Outdoor  museums  are  not  new,  to  be  sure. 
There  have  long  been  such  museums  as  the  famous 
one  at  Skansen,  but  for  the  most  part  these  ex- 
hibits have  been  installed  outdoors  specifically  for 
museum  purposes,  rather  than  utilized  wherever 
chance  has  .provided  them.  The  new  idea  is  that 
outdoor  exhibits  need  not  be  created — that  they 
exist  and  need  only  to  be  utilized.  On  the  basis 
of  this  principle  every  museum  may  to  some  de- 
gree become  an  outdoor  museum  by  interpreting 
in  the  out-of-doors  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
products  of  man's  handwork.  This  function  will 
probably  never  so  eclipse  the  indoor  exhibition 
work  of  museums  as  to  produce  institutions  of  an 
entirely  new  type,  but  undoubtedly  as  a  supple- 
ment to  indoor  exhibition,  extra-mural  activity  wil 
play  an  increasingly  important  part. 

"In  the  field  of  science  there  is  a  special  wealth 
of  material.  Local  county  and  state  parks,  and 
the  whole  countryside  offer  successions  of  exhibits. 
Geologic  features  of  the  landscape,  rocks,  birds, 
insects  and  plants  may  be  seen  on  every  hand,  but 
they  are  not  recognized  or  understood  by  most 
people.  It  remains  for  museums  to  interpret  them 
to  the  layman.  The  means  by  which  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  are  not  fully  defined,  but  experi- 
ments in  progress  range  from  tree-labelling  in 
cities  to  the  establishment  of  small  trailside  mu- 
seums in  national  parks — each  to  expound  some 
natural  feature  at  the  spot  where  nature  has  placed 
it  on  exhibition. 

"An  experiment  which  is  especially  suggestive 
for  small  museums  is  that  described  in  Lutz' 
'Nature  Trails'  (the  booklet  written  by  Dr.  Frank 
E.  Lutz,  based  on  his  nature  trails  in  the  Harriman 
Park,  and  published  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  several  editions  to  meet  a 
growing  demand).  It  consists  in  maintaining  a 
woodland  trail  along  which  trees,  shrubs  and 
herbs,  rocks  and  other  natural  objects  are  labelled 
with  tags.  The  upkeep  of  such  a  trail  is  an 
appropriate  object  for  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts,  and 
experiment  has  shown  that  appeal  in  the  labels 
forestalls  practically  all  vandalism.  Training  the 
public  to  take  care  of  the  out-of-doors  is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  undertaking.  Development  of  this  plan  at 
summer  camps,  in  connection  with  small  tempor- 
ary collections,  is  another  possibility  which  has 
had  rewarding  attention  under  museum  leadership 


at  Bear  Mountain,  New  York,  in  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park." 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  trailside  museum 
idea  as  developed  by  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission  by  making  the  new  shelters  now  being 
constructed  the  centers  of  labelled  exhibits,  identi- 
fied where  they  are  found,  so  that  hikers  using 
these  cabins  for  luncheons  and  overnight  stays 
may  have  interpreted  for  them  the  rich  variety 
of  geological,  botanical  and  historical  material  that 
may  be  found  anywhere  in  this  great  public  pre- 
serve. 


An   Opportunity  for 
Musical  Talent 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Atwater  Kent  Foun- 
dation of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  plans  for  a  nation- 
wide audition  are  under  way  to  discover  the  best 
voices  in  the  country  and  to  award  substantial 
prizes  of  money  and  tuition.  The  Foundation  is 
organizing  in  each  state  by  arranging  with  some 
musical  or  civic  organization  to  take  charge  of  a 
state  audition.  This  will  begin  in  each  local  com- 
munity with  the  two  best  singers — one  young  man 
and  one  young  woman — who  will  be  selected  by 
competition.  These  two  winners  will  be  sent  to 
a  central  point  of  the  state,  where  a  singing  con- 
test will  be  conducted  on  the  air  by  a  broadcasting 
station.  As  a  result  two  winners  will  be  selected 
for  the  state. 

Each  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  divided  will  then  hold  a  district  audi- 
tion participated  in  by  the  two  state  winners  in 
that  district.  Two  winners  from  each  district — 
one  of  each  sex — will  be  selected,  making  ten  con- 
testants for  the  final  national  audition  to  take 
place  in  New  York.  Two  winners  of  first  place 
will  receive  $5,000  in  cash  and  two  years'  tuition 
in  a  leading  American  conservatory.  Awards 
will  be  made  for  winners  of  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  places. 

The  contestants  must  not  be  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age ;  must  never  have  been  associated  with 
a  professional,  theatrical  or  operatic  company; 
must  never  have  been  a  paid  principal  in  any  con- 
cert held  outside  his  own  state;  must  declare  an 
intention  to  follow  a  musical  career  and  must  be 
free  from  theatrical  or  musical  contracts. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
Atwater  Kent  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


November,  tne  llth  month  hath  30  days, 
1927  The  Mad  Moon  1927 


There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

— Old  Proverbs 

1  Tu       Weather  Bureau  Bulletin,  first  Muskrats  are  building  winter  homes. 

regular  issue,  1870. 

The  others  are  toboganning.  Feature  story  about  hibernation. 

William     Cullen     Bryant,     b.  Gather  cocoons  of  polyphemus,  promethea,  cecropia,  and  luna 

1794.    To  A  WATER  FOWL.       moths  for  spring  hatching. 

4  F        Arbor    Day    in    Hawaii    and  Read  Porter's  Girl  of  the  Limberlost. 

North  Carolina. 

5  Sa       Wilson  Flagg,  b.  1805.  WOODS  Dry  wet  shoes  slowly. 

AND  BY-WAYS  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND. 

6  Su       The  squirrel's  tail  is  snug  as  a  Unlike  England,  the  wild  game  belongs  to  the  people. 

blanket. 

7  M        Sun  rises  6.44;  sets  4.42.  Beavers  are  busy  laying  in  winter  supply  of  poplar. 

8  Tu      ELECTION    DAY    (in    certain  Guard  "packed  away  clothes  against  insects."     (Send  for  vari- 

states).  ous  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington.) 

9  W       Full  moon.    Organise  a  John  A  land  owner  can  forbid  hunting  on  his  land  at  any  time. 

Burroughs  Club. 

10  Th      T.   Gilbert  Pearson,  b.  1793.  The  woodchuck  is  asleep  below  the  frost  line. 

STORIES  OF  BIRD  LIFE. 
First  official  weather  forecast, 
1871. 

11  F        ARMISTICE  DAY.    Moon  rises  Have  you  mulched  your  bulbs  and  shrubs? 

6.44. 

12  Sa       The  Anti-Steel  Trap  League,  Bayberry  dipping  party. 

Army  and  Navy  Club, 
Washington,  has  published 
a  manual. 

13  Su       Length  of  Day,   10  h.  4   m.  Expedition  to  gather  cattail  leaves,  beach  grass,  willow  sprouts, 

Moon  rises  8.38.  or  ash  withes  for  basket  making  during  the  winter. 

14  M        Take  a  tree  inventory  of  your  Frogs  are  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds. 

community. 

15  Tu       There  are  50  species  of  hawks  The  symbols  of  the  Zodiac  are  most  useful  to  fortune  tellers. 

and  owls  in  U.  S.  The  ma- 
jority are  beneficial. 

16  W       Sun  rises  6.58;  sets  4.31.  Prepare  for  American  Forest  Week,  April  24,  1927. 

17  Th      Arbor  Day  in  South  Carolina.  Begin  winter  nature  talks. 

18  F         Standard  time  went  into  effect  Get  acquainted  with  the  winter  birds  and  the  spring  migration 

in  U.  S.  1883.    Asa  Gray,       will  not  overwhelm  you.     Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  win- 

b.  1810.    MANUAL  OF  BOT-      ter  is  the  season  to  start  bird  study. 

ANY.      Look  for  Mercury, 

Morning  Star,  rising  about  The  Prairie  Club  of  Chicago  has  inspired  the  preservation  of 

one    hour    before    the    sun,       Indiana  Dunes. 

November  20th  to  30th. 
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19  Sa       Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  Pot  the  mullein,  primrose,  and  other  winter  weed  rosettes  and 

1863.  bring  into  the  house. 

20  Su      Peregrine    White,    b.    1620 —  The  first  New  England  Trail  Conference  was  held  in  Boston 

first   white    child    in    New      in  1920. 
England. 

21  M       Bats  are  wintering  in  caves  or  Story  of  the  disappearing  wild  turkey,  heath  hen,  and  wild 

among  the  rafters.  swan. 

22  Tu      Good    time    to    call    the    tree  Throw  green  hemlock  boughs  on  the  open  fire. 

dentist. 

23  W       Dartmouth    College    has    an  Birds  are  an  economic  necessity. 

Outing  Club. 

24  Th      THANKSGIVING  DAY.  Thanksgiving  offering  for  the  birds. 

25  F        Arbor  Day  in  Porto  Rico.  Start  winter  weaving  club. 

26  Sa       Look  for  paintings  by  the  Ice  Make  a  collection  of  kinds  of  woods. 

King. 

27  Su       A  bird  and  game  sanctuary  has  This  is  the  time  to  gather  your  winter  bouquet,  everlasting, 

been  set  aside  near  Peter-      bayberry,  bush  clover,  grasses,  cattails,  and  teasel  are  good. 

28  M  borough,  N.  H.,  in  memory 

of  Edward  MacDowell,  the 
musician. 

29  Tu      "Shooting  stars"  are  meteor-  Native  dyes  give  more  satisfaction  than  Chemicals.     Gather 

ites.  inner  black  oak  bark,  butternut  husks,  pokeberries,  and  iron 

30  W       Sun  rises  7.16;  sets  4.21.  rust. 

December,  tne  12th  month  hath  31  days, 
1927        The  Long  Night  Moon        1927 

Being  ignorant  is  not  so  much  a  shame 
as  being  unwilling  to  learn. 

— B.  Franklin. 

1  Th       Wm.   T.  Hornaday,   b.  1854.  Read  Thoreau's  diary  of  winter. 

OUR      VANISHING      WILD 
LIFE. 

2  F        John    D.    Godman,    b.    1794.  Make  winter  feed  bags  for  birds.     Cook  up  suet,  sunflower 

RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST.      seeds,  wheat,  and  barley. 
Arbor  Day  in  Georgia. 

3  Sa       First  American  silo  opened  at  Hang  feed  bags  in  trees. 

Billerica,  Mass.,  1879. 

4  Su       Saturn  is  Morning  Star.  Eskimo  dog  stories  around  the  fireside. 

5  M        Go  out  and  study  the  stars  on  Cut  off  brown  tail  moth  nests  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

the  first  clear  night.     Use  a  You  can  see  them  then. 
star  map. 

6  Tu      Sun  rises  7.23;  sets  4.19.  Remember  the  quail  after  a  snow  storm. 

7  W       The  water  in  trees  is  now  in  Put  up  lunch  counters  for  the  birds. 

the  form  of  ice. 

8  Th      Full  Moon.  Tell  Uncle  Remus  Stories. 

9  F        Joel  Chandler  Harris,  b.  1848.  Good  month  to  study  stars  when  there  is  no  moon  to  dim 

UNCLE  REMUS  STORIES.  them. 
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10  Sa       Moon  rises  6.19.  Set  up  a  scenic  locator. 

1 1  Su       Moon  rises  7.24.  How  to  tell  the  evergreens. 

12  M        How   form   a   Nature    Club?  Scouts  start  to  pot  Christmas  trees  for  shut-ins.    Same  trees  are 

Ask  for  Bulletin  25,  Amer-       to  be  transplanted  outdoors  in  the  spring. 
ican     Nature     Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

13  Tu      Is  there  a  nature  column  in  Campaign  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  laurel,  American  holly, 

your  daily  paper?  creeping  jenney,  and  other  evergreens  for  Christmas. 

14  W       Moon  rises  10.45.  The  Christmas  tree  farmer  is  realizing  a  profit. 
•   15  Th      Where    is   your    local    model  Set  up  Community  Christmas  Tree. 

forest? 

16  F         Check  the  slaughter  of  Christ-  Prepare  several  Christmas  trees  for  the  birds. 

mas  greens. 

17  Sa       Wright  brothers'  first  success-  Try  snow  sculpturing  when  the  conditions  are  right. 

ful  flight,  1903. 

18  Su       Where   is    the    best   place   in  Thinning  the  woodlot  is  good  forest  practice.     Cut  out  Christ- 

town    for    an    observation       mas  trees   under  the   supervision   of  a   forester.      Observe 

tower  with  a  binocular  tele-       property  rights. 

scope?  Winter  camping  is  popular  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 

19  M       Sun  rises  7. 34;  sets  4.20. 

20  Tu      NutMtches  and  brown  creep-  ^™  1S  a  reaS°n  f°r  Callmg  the  shnke  the    butcher  bird" 

ers     are      inspecting     tree 

trunks. 
0,   ,.,        TT,     •        ,      ,    ,     r   n,          ,,     Get  ready  for  skating. 

21  W       Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth, 

1620. 

22  Th      Winter  begins  ave  y°U  a  hvmg  Chnstmas  tree? 

o,  -i,         IT  7  Use  electric  bulbs  instead  of  candles  on  the  Christmas  tree. 

23  F         Has  your  local  museum  an  en- 

doivment  fund? 
0,   c         ^1          7      7 j  r  j  Don  *  forget  the  hens.     Give  them  a  green  cabbage  for  Christ- 

24  Sa       There  should  be  a  year-round 

mas. 

nature  map.  T   . 

or   c         r-  T)  ^  1S  customary,  in  many  places,  to  take  a  Christmas  bird  census. 

r,  »V  x  Send  your  list  to  the  nearest  Audubon  Society. 

26  M        i  tie  American  Nature  Study    .      , 

c     •  ,  j    i        ;     Analyze    your    year  s    experience    in    COMMUNITY    NATURE 

Society,     composed    largely       ~  ,     ,       r 

,  ,  IT,-  GUIDING  and  plan  for  the  coming  year. 

of  teachers,  holds  its  meet- 
ing this  week. 

27  Tu      Sun  rises  7.37 ;  sets  4.24.  The  woods  were  made  for  the  hunters  of  dreams,  the  brooks 

28  W       Get  acquainted  with  the  Pole       for  the  fishers  of  song; 

Star  and  the  Dippers.  To  the  hunters  who  hunt  for  the  gunless  game  the  streams 

29  Th      Length  of  day  9  hrs.  21  min.       and  the  woods  belong.  —SAM  WALTER  Foss. 

30  F         What  are  snow  fleas? 

31  Sa       Shrews  are  making  snow  tun-  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

nels. 


Influencing  Character  Development 

At  a  research  conference  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
distributed  to  approximately  one  thousand  people  a  mimeographed  questionnaire.  The  men  and 
women  were  asked  to  rank  under  interest,  intellectual  development  and  character  development, 
the  various  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  and  athletic  sports  in  the  order  in  which  they  had 
influenced  the  writers. 

Athletic  sports  were  ranked  first  by  the  largest  number  as  influencing  character  development. 
The  group  present  at  this  research  conference  consisted  entirely  of  teachers  or  prospective 
teachers. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


THE  CHILD'S  TURN  TO  TELL  THE  STORY,  PIONEER  PARK 
CENTER 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


A  CHRISTMAS   CARD 

Designed  by  Virginia  Zumwalt,  a  twelve-year-old  resident 
of  San  Diego,  California 


CHECKERS,   RECREATION   DEPARTMENT 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


CROKINOLE,   CENTRAL  PLAYGROUND 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Playgrounds  Without  Children  and 
Children  Without  Playgrounds 


BY 


W.  S.  DEFFENBAUGH 
Chief  of  City  Schools  Division,    United  States  Bureau  of  Education 


"Playgrounds  without  children"  and  "children 
without  playgrounds"  well  expresses  a  municipal 
playground  at  a  school  recess  period,  and  a  school 
playground  at  the  same  period  with  hundreds  of 
children  attempting  to  play  within  its  congested 
space.  Such  conditions  exist  in  almost  any  city 
that  maintains  municipal  playgrounds.  In  many 
instances  these  grounds,  being  remote  from  the 
school  buildings,  are  used  by  the  children  only 
after  school  hours,  or  on  Saturday  and  during  the 
summer  vacation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  school  grounds  closed  at  these 
times. 

Where  such  conditions  exist,  it  is  evident  that 
better  cooperation  is  needed  between  the  board  of 
education  and  the  commission  or  person  having 
charge  of  the  municipal  playgrounds.  How  to 
bring  about  better  cooperation  is  a  problem.  Pos- 
sibly the  school  board  and  the  city  department 
having  charge  of  playgrounds  could  employ  the 
same  person  to  have  supervision  of  all  playground 
work  in  the  city.  Whenever  possible,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  school  grounds  are  small,  the  municipal 
playgrounds  should  be  adjacent  to  or  near  the 
school  buildings.  If  the  school  grounds  are  large 
enough  for  playgrounds,  they  should  be  open  after 
school,  and  on  Saturday  and  during  the  summer 
months.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  city  to  provide 
enough  playground  space  for  its  children,  but  if 
school  playgrounds  in  some  cities  were  open  all 
the  time,  there  might  not  be  such  a  lack  of  play 
space.  Boards  of  education  should  see  that  the 
school  grounds  are  used  all  the  time  either  by 
maintaining  playgrounds  themselves  or  turning  the 
school  grounds  over  to  the  city  when  school  is  not 
in  session. 

In  many  cities  better  use  could  be  made  of  the 
school  grounds,  while  school  is  in  session.  If  the 
playgrounds  are  small,  it  is  evident  that  when  500 
children  are  turned  loose  at  the  recess  periods  the 
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grounds  will  be  so  crowded  that  no  one  can  play. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  the  daily  program 
were  planned  so  that  there  would  be  children  on 
the  school  grounds  at  practically  every  period  of 
the  day.  If  there  are  ten  30-minute  periods  and 
500  children  in  the  school,  50  children  on  an  aver- 
age could  be  on  the  playgrounds  at  each  period. 
This  would  give  each  child  30  minutes  of  play 
during  the  school  day  and  would  be  better  than  the 
plan  of  having  two  15-minute  recess  periods  with 
the  entire  school  of  500  pupils  attempting  to  play 
at  once. 

In  brief,  every  city  should  plan  to  make  as  con- 
stant use  as  possible  of  both  its  municipal  and 
school  playgrounds.  Any  city  that  does  not  is 
depriving  the  children  of  the  opportunity  to  play. 
The  problem  of  the  efficient  use  of  school  and 
municipal  playgrounds  is  one  that  needs  to  be 
studied  in  many  a  city. 


From  the  Winner  of  the  Aircraft 
Tournament 

(Continued  from  page  465) 

time  before  going  to  Memphis  and  to  my  surprise 
made  some  very  excellent  flights.  These  fine 
flights  made  me  feel  sure  that  I  would  make  a 
very  good  showing  in  the  Junior  outdoor  hand 
launched  duration  contest  at  Memphis,  and  the  5 
minutes  and  37  seconds  proved  my  confidence.  I 
believe  that  any  boy  in  the  country  can  build  and 
fly  model  aeroplanes  if  he  is  willing  to  follow  de- 
signs and  instructions  on  model  right. 

(Signed)  JACK  LEFKER, 
Member  of  the  Illinois  Model  Aero  Club 
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Extending  Music 

"The  four  necessities  of  life  are  food,  shelter,  raiment  and  MUSIC." — RUSKIN. 


BY 


FANNIE  R.  BUCHANAN 


Along  with  courses  in  nutrition,  clothing,  poul- 
try, and  many  other  subjects,  in  certain  Mississippi 
Valley  States,  farm  home-economics  extension  ser- 
vice now  includes  little  studies  in  Music  for  the 
Family. 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Brown,  Nebraska  State  Leader 
of  Home  Economics  Extension,  was  a  pioneer  in 
offering  these  music  lessons  for  home-makers,  in 
connection  with  home  courses  in  regular  extension 
subjects. 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota  now 
offer  similar  help,  and  wide  interest  in  this  new 
service  is  evidenced  by  letters  of  inquiry  received 
from  twenty-eight  States  within  the  first  month 
after  a  brief  notice  of  the  Nebraska  music-project 
had  appeared  in  the  News  Letter  of  the  Farmer's 
Wife  Magazine. 

The  original  Nebraska  plan  outlined  eight 
monthly  lessons,  which  were  issued  as  bulletins 
with  explanations  and  annotations  to  aid  local 
leaders  in  carrying  the  lessons  from  their  training 
classes  back  to  their  own  local  clubs.  The  first 
year's  lessons  included  ( 1 )  Music  for  the  Baby ; 
(2)  Music  for  the  Child ;  (3)  Music  for  the  Grow- 
ing Girl ;  (4)  For  the  Growing  Boy ;  (5)  The  Age 
of  Romance;  (6)  The  Mother;  (7)  The  Father; 
(8)  The  Grandparents.  Each  lesson  was  made  up 
of  two  songs,  two  instrumental  numbers  and  one 
musical  game.  The  lesson,  given  by  the  specialist 
from  the  State  office,  in  the  local  Leaders'  Train- 
ing Class,  was  carried  by  these  leaders  to  their  own 
local  clubs  or  groups. 

The  lessons  were  so  planned  that  any  woman 
could  use  the  material  either  with  piano  or  phono- 
graph. Women  who  were  without  either  in  the 
home  could  at  least  carry  home  the  songs  learned 
at  her  group  lesson.  These  songs  were  simple. 
For  the  boy's  lesson  there  were  the  old  round, 
Scotland's  Burning,  and  the  cowboy  song,  Whoop- 
ee Ti  Yi  Yo.  The  annotations  for  the  songs 
furnished  the  mother  a  story  that  would  interest 
any  boy  in  the  songs.  Supplementing  the  text  of 
the  cowboy  song  was  this  account  of  the  making 
of  a  favorite  of  the  western  plains.  "In  the  old 


days,  when  the  western  cowboys  drove  the  cattle 
from  Texas  up  to  Wyoming  for  the  summer 
grazing,  the  herd  must  be  kept  from  stampeding. 
During  the  day,  as  the  cattle  moved  forward,  and 
again  in  the  night  stand,  the  cowboy  sang  to  keep 
his  cattle  quiet.  The  song  was  not  a  wild-west  song, 
sometimes  it  was  even  called  a  'cattle  lullaby.' 
Whoopee  Ti  Yi  Yo  has  the  rocking  lope  of  the 
cow-pony  in  its  music.  The  song  has  twenty-six 
stanzas,  but  each  is  quite  independent,  and  with 
the  chorus  is  complete  in  itself.  Each  verse  was 
probably  "made  up"  by  some  different  boy  as  he 
rode  along  singing  his  thoughts  to  the  tune  he  had 
heard  at  the  last  round  up,  and  finishing  off  with 
the  Whoopee  Ti  Yi  Yo  chorus.  The  second  stanza 
is  probably  the  thought  of  some  boy  who  had  been 
having  trouble  with  his  cattle.  It  is  a  plain  warn- 
ing that  life  on  the  ranges  is  not  all  roses.  The 
third  was  probably  the  work  of  some  boy  whose 
range  was  near  the  Indian  reservation,  and  who 
sold  his  cattle  to  the  government  for  rations.  A 
'dogie'  is  a  little  runt  steer  that  lags  along  behind 
and  has  to  be  prodded  up  to  the  pace  of  the  herd." 

The  annotations  for  the  instrumental  numbers 
were  designed  to  arouse  discussion  as  well  as  to 
give  information.  In  the  girl's  lesson,  At  the 
Brook  was  introduced  by  the  question,  "Does  the 
music  represent  a  dashing  mountain  stream  or  a 
rippling  meadow  brook?"  In  the  lesson  for  the 
Age  of  Romance,  the  Drigo  Serenade  was  traced 
back  to  the  days  when  a  young  man  wooed  his 
lady-love  with  music.  "At  night  he  sang  beneath 
her  window  to  lull  her  to  sleep  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  dream  of  him :  In  the  morning  he  sang 
beneath  her  window  to  waken  her  to  arise  and 
greet  the  day  with  him.  What  difference  would 
be  heard  in  the  two  kinds  of  music?  Is  this  an 
evening  or  a  morning  serenade  ?" 

The  games  included  in  the  lessons  were  suitable 
for  family  or  for  community  gatherings.  Looby 
Loo,  Jolly  Is  the  Miller,  or  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 
require  little  teaching  or  practice. 

This  Nebraska  plan  has  been  adapted  to  meet 
the  extension  service  organization  peculiar  to  each 
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State  undertaking  the  music-in-the-home  service. 
Under  Miss  Kathryne  Van  Aken,  Illinois  offered 
special  county-wide  one-day  music  training 
schools.  Each  Home  Bureau  group  sent  its  lead- 
ers in  for  the  work.  In  Livingston  County,  the 
first  of  these  schools  fell  upon  the  first  bright 
Monday  in  four  weeks.  Notwithstanding  the 
family  washing,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
ninety  farm  women  were  ready  for  the  opening 
song.  At  one  p.  m.,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
were  registered.  These  music  leaders  were  given 
training  in  leading  group  singing,  in  presenting 
instrumental  numbers  for  music  appreciation  by 
means  of  records,  and  in  teaching  games.  Similar 
training  schools  were  carried  on  every  four  months 
in  fifteen  counties  of  Illinois.  McClean  County 
organized  a  circulating  library  of  phonograph  rec- 
ords, which  offered  opportunity  for  each  local 
Home  Bureau  to  use  music  appreciation  numbers 
in  each  meeting. 

In  Michigan,  Miss  Julia  Brekke,  assistant  to 
Mrs.  Louise  Campbell,  State  Leader  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Extension,  was  in  charge  of  the  music  pro- 
ject. She  reports  that  the  first  year  of  music-in- 
the-home  service,  the  bulletins  went  into  forty 
thousand  Michigan  rural  homes.  Kansas  and 
Minnesota  are  still  in  their  first  year's  music- 
experience.  This  year,  Nebraska  is  stressing  the 
memorizing  of  songs.  Each  month  mimeographed 
copies  of  a  different  song  are  distributed  to  each 
woman  registered  in  the  home-maker's  classes. 
With  this  copy  goes  the  suggestion  that  it  be 
tacked  over  the  kitchen  work-table  and  the  words 
memorized  and  the  tune  practiced  while  the 
kitchen  work  is  carried  on. 

Already  better  singing,  finer  appreciation,  and 
happier  play  are  noticeable  in  home  and  in  com- 
munity wherever  the  Music  for  the  Family  les- 
sons have  been  regularly  carried  out.  "To  edu- 
cate a  mother  is  to  educate  a  race." 


Cincinnati's  Junior 
Safety  League 

Last  summer,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Public  Recreation  Commission  and  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Cincinnati,  a  Junior  Safety  League 
was  organized.  Each  boy  and  girl  on  the  twenty- 
six  playgrounds  and  ten  play  streets  was  invited 
to  become  a  member.  The  children  applying  for 
membership  were  asked  to  sign  a  card  embodying 
ten  important  rules  regarding  safety. 


Every  week  a  captain  was  elected  for  each  play- 
ground and  play  street,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  rules  regarding  safety  were  enforced. 
The  captain  was  elected  from  the  leaders  in  the 
various  activities  such  as  baseball  and  volley  ball. 
A  cup  presented  by  the  Automobile  Club  was 
awarded  the  playground  and  play  street  enrolling 
the  largest  number  of  members. 

The  cards  which  the  children  from  seven  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  were  asked  to  sign  in  order 
to  become  members  of  the  Playground  and  Play- 
street  Safety  League  read  as  follows : 

I  pledge  on  my  honor  to  obey  and  accept  the 
following  rules  of  the  Playground  and  Playstreet 
Safety  League.  Upon  signing  this  pledge  I  am 
made  a  member  in  full  standing  and  will  be  en- 
titled to  wear  the  League  Official  Button. 

1.  Look  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  before  cross- 
ing a  street. 

2.  Not    to    hang    on    wagons,    automobiles    or 
trucks. 

3.  Not  to  run  on  the  street  after  a  ball  without 
first  seeing  that  no  vehicles  are  coming  along  at 
street  intersection. 

4.  Not  to  play  too  close  to  swings,  giant  stride, 
or  other  play  apparatus  in  motion. 

5.  Not  to  throw  stones  or  glass  on  the  play- 
ground.    To  prevent  breaking  of  windows. 

6.  To  be  always  alert  to  prevent  other  children 
from  endangering  themselves. 

7.  To  pick  up  from  the  playground  any  glass, 
stones  or  any  objects  which  might  prove  danger- 
ous to  my  fellow  players  or  to  people  passing 
along  the  playground. 

8.  To  forfeit  my  membership  and  button  in  the 
Safety  League  for  one  week  for  violation  of  any 
rule  or  rules. 

9.  To  report  to  the  Playground  Instructor  any 
violations  of  the  rules. 

I  hare  read  the  ahove  and  understand  what  I  am 
pledging  to  do. 


Home  Play  in  Los  Angeles. — -A  Bureau  of 
Home  Play  has  been  established  as  a  special  activ- 
ity of  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation 
Department,  and  an  experienced  director  has  been 
assigned  to  promote  its  development  in  the  interest 
of  children  who  live  remote  from  any  of  the  twen- 
ty-eight municipal  recreation  centers.  A  primary 
object  of  the  new  division  will  be  the  development 
of  a  closer  relationship  between  children  and  their 
parents  in  both  in  and  out-of-door  play  and  at 
home  or  in  outside  interests. 


A  Devonshire  Christmas 


Over  the  country  roads,  through  all  the  little 
towns  and  villages,  strolls  a  strange  company, 
garbed  in  long  hose  and  jerkin,  singing  softly  yet 
clearly  through  the  din  and  bustle  the  carols  of 
Old  England.  These  are  the  waytes  and  mum- 
mers of  Devonshire  come  to  bid  us  forget  the 
great  stores  with  their  gorgeous  gifts  and  the 
huge  Christmas  trees  laden  with  bright  electric 
lights,  and  follow  them  back  across  150  years  to 
the  kitchen  of  a  kindly  Devonshire  squire,  where 
on  Christmas  eve  the  master  of  the  house  and  his 
family  mingle  freely  with  the  servants  and  vil- 
lagers, for — • 

"The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose." 

Tonight  the  atmosphere  of  old  Devonshire 
permeates  our  Christmas  party.  The  room  is 
decked  with  holly,  mistletoe,  and  fragrant  pine 
boughs,  and  shining  pots  and  kettles  hang  on  the 
walls  between  the  high  backed  settles.  Long  tables 
are  laden  with  bowls  of  nuts  and  apples,  cakes, 
and  jugs  of  cider,  and  in  the  fire  place  a  remnant 
of  last  year's  Yule  log  smolders  and  sputters  as  it 
awaits  its  final  duty  of  lighting  the  new  log.  It 
is  no  longer  the  scene  of  bridge  parties  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  high-heeled  slippers  ever  tripped  to 
the  latest  musical  comedy  hit  from  the  vanished 
radio :  this  is  the  kitchen  of  Squire  Goodcheer's 
comfortable  Devonshire  manor  and  the  time  is 
the  year  1777. 

Here  we  find  that  rare  spirit  of  long  ago  which 
brought  the  squire  and  his  family  together  with 
the  servants  and  village  folk  in  the  merriest  of 
Christmas  revels.  And  here  are  all  our  friends 
and  neighbors.  We  recognize  them  in  the  coy 
village  maidens  in  gay  holiday  attire,  their  caps 
brave  with  new  ribbons,  and  in  the  good  mistress 
of  the  house  in  her  full-skirted  dress  with  its  tight 
bodice  and  flowered  panniers.  She,  also,  wears  a 
cap  with  crisp  ruffles  and  snowy  fichu  tucked  into 
the  bib  of  her  ample  apron.  The  squire  himself 
is  familiar  to  us,  but  in  his  fawn  colored  trousers, 
his  figured  waistcoat,  and  bright  blue  jacket  he  is 
scarcely  recognizable  as  a  modern  business  man. 
Tonight  he  is  the  ruddy-faced  old  squire,  especially 
jovial  as  he  plays  his  favorite  role  of  host  to  all 
the  countryside. 

While  the  guests  are  assembling,  a  horn  is  heard 
in  the  distance,  and  we  know  that  the  horses  are 
dragging  the  Yule  log  in  from  the  forest.  The 
log,  which  in  Devon  is  a  bundle  of  ash  sticks  fast- 


ened together  with  nine  bands  of  ash,  is  brought 
in  by  several  boys  and  carried  to  the  hearth,  while 
the  entire  company  greet  its  appearance  with  shout 
and  laughter.  And  now,  as  bright  of  apparel  as  he 
is  able  of  wit,  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  Master  of 
Merry  Disports,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  takes 
charge  of  the  party.  He  is  a  practised  master  of 
ceremonies,  much  in  demand  at  all  the  village  frol- 
ics. Perhaps  under  his  disguise  we  recognize  the 
recreation  leader.  As  the  log  is  carried  in,  the 
Lord  of  Misrule  bids  festivities  begin  by  pro- 
claiming Herrick's  spirited  lines: 

"Come  bring  with  a  noise, 

My  merry,  merry,  boys, 
The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing ; 

While  my  good  dame,  she 

Bids  you  all  be  free, 
And  drink  to  your  heart's  desiring. 

"With  last  year's  brand 

Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending 

On  your  psalteries  play, 

That  sweet  luck  may 
Come,  while  the  log  is  a-teending." 

The  great  bundle  of  ash  is  placed  in  the  fire 
and  as  each  of  the  nine  bands  bursts,  the  host 
welcomes  the  guests,  casting  aside  formalities. 
The  table  is  spread  with  all  good  things  and  the 
guests  take  the  apple,  nuts,  and  cakes. 

With  the  Yule  log  well  a-blaze,  the  merry-mak- 
ing begins.  The  lord  of  Misrule  knows  that  now, 
as  150  years  ago,  there  is  nothing  which  will  break 
restraint  and  give  the-  party  the  proper  start  so 
successfully  as  a  rollicking  game.  So  the  games 
'  of  old  Devonshire  begin.  We  play  at  jumping 
in  sacks,  bobbing  for  apples,  jumping  for  cakes 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  strings  and  caught 
in  the  mouth,  blind  man's  buff,  puss  in  the  corner, 
and  questions  and  commands,  always  a  favorite 
with  the  village  girls  and  boys.  In  this  game  any 
lawful  question  must  be  answered  or  the  player's 
face  is  "smutted"  as  a  forfeit.  The  "smutting"  is 
accomplished  by  smearing  the  face  with  charcoal. 

In  the  midst  of  the  frolic  there  is  a  loud  knock 
at  the  door.  All  turn  to  see  who  the  late  comers 
may  be,  while  the  Lord  of  Misrule  opens  the  door 
to  the  mummers.  In  come  the  merry  troupe — the 
little  Doctor,  the  Dragon,  St.  George,  and  all  the 
rest,  dressed  in  the  traditional  costumes  of  the 
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St.  George  play.*  The  guests  take  places  around 
the  room,  leaving  the  space  in  the  center  for  the 
grand  and  special  performance.  After  the  un- 
usual disasters  and  final  triumph  of  St.  George 
have  been  blithely  disclosed,  the  mummers  are 
given  food  and  coins  and  go  their  way,  perhaps 
to  cheer  the  guests  at  the  village  inn. 

And  now  comes  the  dancing.  The  squire,  with 
dignity  and  old  fashioned  grace,  opens  the  dance 
by  treading  a  measure  of  the  minuet  with  the 
prettiest  village  lass.  Although  its  origin  is 
French,  scarcely  a  ball  was  opened  in  England  in 
the  eighteenth  century  without  the  stately  minuet. 
This  is  followed  by  the  merry  figures  of  Gather- 
ing Peascods,  Haste  to  the  Wedding,  If  All  the 
World  Were  Paper,  Jenny  Pluck  Pears,  Mage  on 
a  Cree,  Sellinger's  Round,  and,  last,  the  dance 
without  which  a  Christmas  party  is  incomplete  in 
Devon,  the  Parson's  Farewell.^ 

Since  the  revel  can  not  possibly  be  too  long,  the 
guests  beg  to  lengthen  the  evening.  We  have  not 
yet  had  the  charades,  especially  loved  by  mistress 
and  maid  alike.J  And  then  there  are  always  those 
who,  with  unfailing  charm,  recount  the  old  Christ- 
mas story.  Perhaps  it  is  while  an  old  tale  is  draw- 
ing to  its  close  that  we  hear  in  the  distance  the 
familiar  strains: 

"God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dismay, 
Remember  Christ  our  Savior 
Was  born  on  Christmas  day — 

Nearer  and  nearer  draw  the  waytes,  and  now 
their  song  changes  to  the  gay  tune  "Deck  the  Halls 
with  Boughs  of  Holly."  As  they  approach  they 
pause  and  sing  the  traditional  Wassail  Song. 
They  are  welcomed  into  the  house,  gay  little  fig- 
ures in  their  three-pointed  caps  and  short  velveteen 
jackets  of  red  and  green.  After  the  guests  have 
sung  with  them  for  a  while,  the  waytes  are  re- 
warded with  cakes  and  cider  and  continue  on  their 
way,  caroling  as  they  go.  As  their  song  dies  away 
the  guests  prepare  to  leave.  Thus  the  party  ends 
with  kindly  wishes  and  a  sigh  for  the  old  simplicity 
of  days  gone  by.  We  are  back  from  our  little 
journey  into  the  long  ago,  but  there  lingers  still 
something  of  the  warmth  and  heartiness  of  the 
day  when — 

*Copies  of  the  St.  George  play  may  be  obtained  for  five  cents 
from  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  The  play  is  also  found  in  The 
Christmas  Book  which  contains  the  stories  of  the  carols,  and 
other  Christmas  suggestions.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
P.R.A.A.  for  35  cents. 

tCopies  of  the  dance  tunes  with  descriptions  of  the  dances  are 
issued  separately  by  the  H.  W.  Gray  Co..  159  East  48th  Street, 
New  York  City,  at  twenty-five  cents  each. 

t  Acting  Charades,  by  Laura  Richards:  Walter  Baker  and  Co., 
5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston.  75c. 


"A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  for  half  the  year." 

And  now  to  show  you  how  easily  you  may  have 
just  such  a  delightful  party  in  your  home,  com- 
munity center,  or  school.  Since  an  atmosphere 
of  simplicity  and  rude  comfort  is  to  be  obtained, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  anything  elaborate. 
The  settle,  for  example,  is  easily  constructed  of 
ironing  boards  or  dining  room  table  extension 
boards  laid  across  chairs  or  stools.  The  high 
backs  are  made  of  heavy  cardboards,  odds,  and 
ends  of  beaver  board,  or  any  other  material  which 
will  give  the  effect.  If  there  are  any  old  copper 
kettles  in  the  neighborhood,  so  much  the  better, 
but  iron  or  aluminum  utensils  will  do  to  hang  on 
the  wall.  Wooden  bowls  may  be  used  for  the 
nuts  and  apples  and  wooden  preserving  spoons 
and  forks  might  be  hung  on  the  wall  with  the 
pots  and  pans.  An  unique  candlestick  would  lend 
a  touch  of  atmosphere.  The  fireplace  is  the  one 
essential  and  even  this  can  be  constructed  if  a  real 
hearth  is  lacking.  The  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company  has  made  a  paper  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose.* It  is  an  imitation  of  stone  and  with  an 
artificial  light  for  a  fire  creates  a  very  good  effect. 

The  host  and  his  family,  or'  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  party,  may  represent  the  squire  and 
members  of  his  household.  The  guests  may  be 
villagers  and  farm  folk  or  visiting  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  squire,  as  their  fancy  chooses.  The 
costumes  may  consist  only  of  a  full  skirt,  a  waist 
with  a  fichu,  a  large  apron,  and  a  cap,  or  they 
may  include  the  flowered  pannier  and  bodice  worn 
by  the  gentry.  The  squire  can  be  best  imperson- 
ated by  a  large,  jovial  man,  one  well  able  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule is,  of  course,  a  skilled  "mixer,"  for  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  there  is  never  a  dull  moment. 

*This  paper  is  made  in  sheets  20  inches  wide  and  10  feet  long, 
and  sold  at  25  cents  a  sheet  by  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company,  Fifth  Avenue  and  26th.  Street,  New  York  City. 

Here 

We 

Come 


Many    of   the   old    favorite   carols   which    have    endeared! 
f  themselves    to    men,    women    and    children    through    many, 
generations  are  to  be  found  on  this  sheet. 

Write  for  the  Christmas  Carol  Sheet  of  ten  carols  which] 
may  be  secured  at  80c  per  hundred,  postage   prepaid. 
PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION   ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 
315  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York  City 
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At  the  Conventions 

EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NATIONAL  STORYTELLERS' 
LEAGUE  HOLDS  TENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

Raconteurs  from  eleven  states  evinced  their 
determination  to  bring  the  art  of  storytelling  back 
into  its  own  at  the  tenth  annual  conference  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  the  National  Storytellers' 
League,  held  at  Hotel  McAlpin  in  New  York 
City,  October  13,  14  and  15.  The  gathering  this 
year  was  marked  by  the  enthusiasm  brought  to 
the  conference  and  the  inspiration  and  valuable 
new  ideas  which  the  delegates  took  away.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  was  Miss  Georg- 
ina  Speare's  report  of  the  Story  Exchange  where 
any  story,  from  the  most  familiar  and  homely  to 
the  rarest  and  most  delightful  tale  in  the  story- 
teller's repertory,  can  be  purchased  for  twenty-five 
cents. 

Mrs.  Adlyn  M.  Keffer,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
President  of  the  District,  presided  at  the  confer- 
ence and  carried  it  through  three  intensely  inter- 
esting days  with  her  vigorous  enthusiasm  and  her 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  storytelling. 
Following  the  opening  of  the  conference  Thurs- 
day, October  13,  the  minutes  of  the  1926  confer- 
ence, held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington, 
were  read  and  the  roll  call  which  continued 
throughout  the  convention  was  begun.  As  each 
delegate  was  called,  she  responded  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  year's  work,  thus  enabling  each  repre- 
sentative to  gain  fresh  ideas  from  the  experiences 
and  achievements  of  her  fellow  workers.  Dele- 
gates from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Texas,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  were  present  as 
well  as  associate  members  from  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Vermont,  and  Tennessee. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Darlington,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  New  York  City, 
opened  the  meeting  Thursday  with  an  invocation, 
following  which  the  speaker  of  the  morning,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Foote  Hobbs,  drama  consultant  for  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, gave  an  address  on  Story  Dramatization,  a 
subject  which  aroused  much  interest  and  discus- 
sion during  the  remainder  of  the  conference. 

A  delightful  address  on  "Sources  of  Story  Ma- 
terial" was  given  in  the  afternoon  by  Miss  Mary 
Gould  Davis,  of  the  Children's  Department  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  This  was  fol- 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors., 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 
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lowed  by  a  talk  on  ''Fools  of  Folk  Lore  from  Out 
of  the  Way  Places,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hallock, 
well  known  to  many  of  the  audience  who  had 
worked  with  her  at  Columbia  University,  \vhere. 
she  was  for  many  years  associated  with  the  ex- 
tension department.  Her  discussion  included  fools 
of  fiction  and  reality  who  have  provided  merri- 
ment through  the  ages,  from  the  Noodle  of  medie- 
val fame  to  Charlie  Chaplin.  At  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  tea  was  served. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Sawyer-Durand,  author  of  "The 
Way  to  Christmas,"  opened  the  evening  session 
with  French,  Irish,  and  Indian  folk  stories.  She 
stressed  the  fact  that,  of  all  stories,  the  folk  tale 
stands  the  test  of  time.  In  response  to  a  number 
of  requests  she  told  a  humorous  Christmas  story. 
Semus  McManus,  who  was  to  have  spoken  that 
evening,  was  detained  in  Ireland  during  the  week 
of  the  conference  and  his  portion  of  the  program 
was  filled  by  several  delegates.  Mrs.  Martina 
Marnee  Troup,  of  Harrisburg,  gave  "The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish,"  and  Miss  Mary  Jean 
Rettew,  of  Harrisburg,  recited  "The  Jewel  of 
Happiness"  from  "Helen  of  the  Old  House." 
Mary  Shipman  Andrews'  "Perfect  Tribute"  was 
given  by  Ellen  M.  Dashiell,  of  George  Washing- 


ton University,  and  Brer  Rabbit  stories  were  told 
by  Miss  Daphne  Carraway,  of  Wilson,  Xorth 
Carolina. 

A  splendid  address  was  given  Saturday  morn- 
ing by  Miss  Jessie  Eleanor  Moore,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern.  Speaking  on  "The  Story  in 
Religious  Education,"  Miss  Moore  said  that  many 
ministers  make  a  story  for  the  children  part  of 
the  morning  service.  This  was  most  effectively 
done,  she  said,  when  the  minister,  without  apology 
or  explanation,  stepped  down  from  the  pulpit  and 
began,  -"Once  upon  a  time — ."  As  an  example, 
she  told  of  a  little  boy  \vho  snuggled  up  to  her  in 
church  when  he  saw  the  minister  leaving  the  pulpit 
to  begin  the  story  and  whispered  in  happy  antici- 
pation, "Now  it's  story  time." 

This  talk  was  followed  by  a  report  of  the  Story 
Exchange  which  was  begun  several  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  Keffer  and  later  taken  over  by  Miss  Georgia 
Speare,  secretary  of  the  League.  Miss  Speare 
has  conducted  a  search  in  out  of  the  way  places 
for  unusual  stories  and  has  been  able  to  supply 
story  tellers  with  material  for  which  they  have 
been  years  seeking.  Not  only  the  less  known 
stories  are  furnished,  however.  It  is  possible  to 
secure  any  story  from  the  Exchange  by  writing 
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to  Miss  Speare  at  242  Powers  Building,  Roch- 
ester, New  York. 

The  officers,  Mrs.  Keffer,  president;  Mrs.  John 
H.  Roby,  of  Riverdale,  Maryland,  vice-president, 
and  Miss  Speare,  secretary-treasurer,  were  unani- 
mously re-elected  and  resumed  office  for  two 
years. 

Mrs.  Keffer  has  had  more  than  nine  years' 
experience  as  a  storyteller.  For  years  she  has 
conducted  a  weekly  story  hour  at  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Harrisburg,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  seventy-five  children.  Stories,  games, 
and  pantomime  are  given  during  this  hour.  She 
also  conducts  the  Junior  Storytellers,  a  group  of 
boys  and  girls  who  organized  ten  years  ago  and 
who  meet  at  the  leader's  home  on  the  first  and 
third  Tuesday  evenings  of  each  month.  The 
members  now  conduct  their  own  meetings,  outline 
their  work  and  put  on  their  entertainments.  An- 
nually they  entertain  their  parents  at  a  story  carni- 
val. Another  group  of  children  with  whom  Mrs. 
Keffer  has  been  very  successful  meets  at  the 
Seventh  Street  Health  Center  in  Harrisburg. 
These  children,  either  foreign-born  or  of  foreign 
born  parents,  meet  every  Wednesday  evening  and 
work  out  plays  and  pageants  together. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  the  Anna 
Wilson  Reese  Memorial  Cup  was  presented  to 
the  Harrisburg  League  to  be  kept  for  six  months 
and  to  be  given  to  the  Harrisburg  Junior  League 
for  the  balance  of  the)  year.  The  cup  is  awarded 
for  outstanding  activity  and  conspicuous  service 
to  the  community. 


Drama  League 
Convention 

BY 
KATHARINE  S.  BURGESS 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America  was  held  at  Tacoma, 
Washington,  from  June  27th  to  July  2nd,  inclu- 
sive. The  organization  chose  this  city  for  its 
situation  in  one  of  the  most  active  sections  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  hospitality  extended  by 
the  Tacoma  Center,  and  for  the  beauty  in  and 
around  Tacoma,  which  provided  an  ideal  summer 
trip  for  the  delegates.  Geographically,  it  was  too 
far  west  for  many  of  the  eastern  centers  to  send 
representatives ;  but  the  attendance,  the  enthusi- 


INSTALL  READY   MADE 

HORSESHOE   COURTS 

These  courts  are  complete  including  stake  and  cast  iron 
stake  holder.  Strongly  constructed  of  heavy  planks  bolted 
together  and  faced  with  iron.  Painted  with  rust  and  rot 
preventatiye.  Very  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Write 
for  complimentary  booklet  giv- 
ing full  particulars  as  to  how  to 
lay  out  and  build  horseshoe 
courts,  how  to  organize  horse- 
shoe clubs,  model  constitution 
and  by-laws,  etc. 

Diamond     Official     Horseshoes 

Drop  forged  from  tough  steel, 
heat  treated  so  they  will  not 
chip  or  break. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  the 
official  rules,  "How  to  Play 
Horseshoe,"  and  a  description 
of  Diamond  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND  CALK 
HORSESHOE    CO. 

4610  GRAND  AVE. 
Duluth,    Minn. 


DIAMOND  STAKES  AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 


The  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Playgrounds  and  Recreation 

By  JAY  B.  NASH,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
School  of  Education.  New  York  University.  Profusely 
illustrated.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  $4.00. 

This  book  is  the  most  important  volume  on  the  subject  of 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation  that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
chapter  on  "P9wers  and  Liabilities  of  Cities  and  City 
Officials"  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  on  Playgrounds  and 
Recreation:  this  book  shows  how  best  to  conserve  that  vast 
amount  of  money.  Every  playground  official,  every  municipal, 
city,  and  town  library,  every  citizen  interested  in  the  Play- 
ground Movement  should  own  this  book. 

PARTIAL    CONTENTS 


The  Historical  Background 
The  City  Creates   Problems 
Meeting    the   New   Demand 
Play  and  Recreation   Objectives 
City  Planning  for  Playgrounds  and 

Recreation 
Powers    and   Liabilities   of    Cities 

and    City    Officials 
An   Adequate  Program 
How  Departments   are  Organized 
Organizing   the  Department 
The   Superintendent   and   Sta£f 
The   Home   Playground 


Leagues,  Tournaments,  Eligibility, 

Equipment  and  Supplies 

The   Summer   Playground 

The    Community    Problem 

The  Municipal  Golf  Course 

The   Municipal    Camp 

Community  Social    Arts 

Community   Centers 

Winter  Activities 

Community   Recreational   Games 

Swimming   Pools 
Industrial   Recreation 
The  Service  Bureau 
Keeping   the   Public  Informed 


"The  best  book   we  have  had   for   some   time   on  -the   phase 
of   playground   and   recreation   work.     Anyone   responsible   for 
a   community   recreation  program  will   receive  a   great  number 
of    valuable    suggestions    from    the    book." 
WILLARD  N.  GREIM, 

Director,    Denver    Public    Schools. 

Illustrated   catalogue   of   books   on   Recreation   and 
Physical  Education  sent  on  request 

A.   S.   BARNES   AND   COMPANY 

Publishers 

67  West  44th  St.  New  York 
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The  Place  of  Harmonica 
Music  in  Organized  Play 

The  use  of  the  easily-mastered  harmonica  in  con- 
nection with  organized  playground  activities 
throughout  the  country  has  demonstrated  truly  re- 
markaible  results  in  creating  and  maintaining  better 
control,  and  in  developing  not  only  the  important 
sense  of  rhythm,  but  also  a  real  appreciation  of 
music. 

Supervisors  are  invited  to  investigate  this  move- 
ment, and  to  send  for  our 

FREE :  Brochure  on  "The  Harmonica 
as  an  Important  Factor  in 
Musical  Education" 

This  brochure  presents  harmonica  accomplishments 
in  the  broad  field  of  constructive  activities,  with 
the  opinions  of  educational  and  musical  leaders  who 
have  proved  the  value  of  this  instrument.  The 
brochure  also  embodies  full  instructions  for  form- 
ing harmonica  bands  such  as  many  public,  private 
and  parochial  schools  have  found  a  valuable  asset. 


N 


EW  VICTOR  ORTHOPHONIG 
RECORD  (No.  20377),  "How  to 
Play  the  Harmonica," 


gives  full  instructions  for  learning  the  harmonica 
and  secures  interested  attention  from  school  groups 
beginning  the  use  of  this  instrument.  It  is  avail- 
able at  all  Victor  dealers. 

Correspondence  is  invited  by 

M.  HOHNER,  Inc. 

114  East  16th  St.,  Dept.  209,  New  York  City 


asm  and  the  amount  of  valuable  material  pre- 
sented fully  justified  the  decision  of  the  National 
Board.  The  spirit  of  Drama,  in  its  various  fields, 
received  new  encouragement  and  life. 

Among  the  outstanding  addresses  was  that  of 
Gilmor  Brown,  of  Pasadena,  who  told  of  the 
marvellously  successful  little  theatre  in  that  com- 
munity. Professor  B.  Roland  Lewis,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  gave  a  stimulating  address  on  the  need 
of  some  dramatist  to  catch  the  very  spirit  of 
America,  as  found  in  the  Saxon  distinct  from 
traditional  drama  of  Jew,  Greek,  or  Roman.  Pro- 
fessor Gordon  Davis,  of  Stanford  University,  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  casting  in  play  pro- 
duction. Religious  drama,  an  ever-increasing  in- 
terest in  drama  circles,  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  A. 
Starr  Best. 

The  Convention  recommended  some  important 
policies  and  activities  for  the  Drama  League, 
among  which  were  a  European  tour  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  League  for  the  study  of  theatres ;  a 
concerted  action  by  the  National  Board,  play  pub- 
lishers and  authors,  to  get  royalty  on  a  percentage 
basis  for  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities ; 
a  nation-wide  celebration  of  Shakespeare  Day ;  and 
the  general  observance  of  Drama  Week. 

An  important  part  of  the  week's  program  was 
three  evenings  of  plays  at  the  Little  Theatre: 
"Paolo  and  Francesca,"  by  the  Little  Theatre 
Company,  a  group  of  one-act  plays  from  Provo 
(Utah),  Spokane  and  Portland;  and  "Mr.  Pirn 
Passes  By,"  by  the  Moroni  Olsen  Players. 

Added  to  all  this,  Tacoma  itself  entertained 
royalty,  with  constant  motor  service,  with  teas  in 
beautiful  private  gardens,  with  a  yacht  trip  on 
the  Sound,  with  an  inexhaustible  profusion  of 
exquisite  flowers,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  with  the  most 
sincere  and  unbounded  hospitality.  One  perfect 
day  was  spent  on  the  snowy  slopes  of  Mt.  Tacoma 
(or  Rainier)  ;  and  at  several  places,  the  delegates 
entertained  their  hosts  (and  themselves)  with 
impromptu  dramatic  performances — as  they  also 
did  on  the  memorable  trip  westward.  The  week 
was  one  that  not  only  spread  and  furthered  the 
cause  of  Drama,  but  also  served  to  cement  the 
interests  and  friendships  of  the  West,  the  Middle 
West  and  the  East. 


A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America,  54  West  74th 

Street,  New  York.    Price,  $.10 

This  list  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bibliography  Com- 
mittee to  meet  the  many  requests  for  information  con- 
cerning books  of  special  value  to  parents  and  teachers. 
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Book  Reviews 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PLAY- 
GROUNDS AND  RECREATION.  By  Jay  B.  Nash.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $4.00 

Professor  Nash  has  put  a  girdle  'round  the  earth  in 
his  effort  to  gather  significant  facts  and  experiences  in 
the  development  of  recreation  facilities  and  activities. 
He  sees  the  recreation  problem  as  the  problem  of  all  the 
people.  The  recreation  department  as  outlined  in  this 
volume  faces  a  job  testing  the  worker's  calibre  and  call- 
ing for  statesmanship  of  a  high  order.  Perhaps  the 
weary  executive,  long  faced  with  apparently  insuperable 
problems  of  cooperation,  might  envy  the  buoyant  opti- 
mism with  which  Professor  Nash  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  assigns  the  entire  problem  of  the  children  of  school 
age  to  the  department  of  education.  Perhaps  he  is  more 
positive  in  certain  of  his  ideas  than  most  students  of  the 
recreation  field.  Professor  Nash  has  a  gift  for  starting 
discussion  and  he  would  be  the  last  to  want  others  to 
agree  with  him  when  their  experience  leads  them  to 
other  conclusions.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  men  who 
have  served  long  as  recreation  executives  do  not  all  think 
alike  and  are  ready  to  state  their  convictions  clearly  and 
courageously. 

The  first  nine  chapters  of  the  book  are  concerned  with 
conditions  which  make  recreation  a  major  problem  and 
the  relation  of  recreation  to  other  city  functions.  Eight 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a  splendid  discussion  of  the  in- 
ternal functioning  of  a  recreation  department,  with  its 
clerical,  mechanical  and  activity  divisions.  The  next  thir- 
teen chapters  present  a  panorama  of  the  activities  di- 
vision— the  tremendous  task  of  providing  play  for  per- 
sons of  every  age  and  taste — summer  and  winter,  in  camp 
and  in  industry,  big  muscle  and  creative.  The  nine  di- 
visions of  the  appendix  cover  all  sorts  of  state  enabling 
acts,  model  constitutions  and  a  long  list  of  affiliated 
organizations. 

From  even  so  brief  a  summary  something  of  the  scope 
of  the  volume  may  be  seen.  Out  of  experience,  thought- 
fully analyzed,  Professor  Nash  has  realized  the  needs 
of  those  engaged  in  recreation  and  has  gathered  together 
material  to  which  the  worker  will  often  turn.  Chapter 
VI  particularly,  "Powers  and  Liabilities  of  Cities  and 
City  Officials"  represents  information  never  before  made 
so  completely  available,  which  will  be  of  great  value. 

Professor  Nash  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  for  the 
real  achievement  in  a  rather  new  field. 
FUNDAMENTAL  DANISH   GYMNASTICS  FOR  WOMEN.     By 
Dorothy  Sumption.     Published  by  A.   S.   Barnes  & 
Company,   67   W.   44th    Street,    New    York.      Price, 
$2.00 

Miss  Lydia  A.  Clark,  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,  in  her  foreword,  states  that  the 
system  of  Danish  gymnastics  as  organized  in  Ohio  State 
University  has  shown  itself  an  excellent  means  in  her 
estimation,  in  developing  the  entire  body  and  increasing 
endurance.  It  may  well  be  used,  as  a  "fundamental  or 
developmental  course  of  training  to  precede  sports."  Dr. 
Gertrude  F.  Jones,  Women's  Medical  Adviser  of  the 
University,  in  her  endorsement  sitates  that  classes  for 
gymnastics  should  be  limited  to  students  who  are  physi- 
cally normal — those  who  are  considered  fit  to  play  bas- 
ketball, hockey,  soccer,  or  to  take  part  in  all  track  events. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  system  should  not  be  recommended 
for  individuals  with  heart  lesions  or  similar  debilitating 
conditions. 

The  volume  gives  directions  for  class  formation,  ex- 
ercises, lesson  plans  and  suggests  a  series  of  demon- 
strations. 

SUPPOSE  WE  Do  SOMETHING  ELSE.     By  Imogen  Clark. 

Published   by   Thomas   Y.    Crowell    Company,    New 

York.     Price,  $2.00 

In  this  'book  as  in  Miss  Clark's  earlier  book  Suppose 
We  Play  children  will  find  many  delightful  suggestions 
for  activities  of  all  kinds  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  and 
adults  in  search  of  ideas  for  entertainments  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Games,  puzzles,  riddles  and  charades  are 
only  a  few  of  the  enjoyable  activities  offered.  There 
are  suggestions  for  special  occasions. 


Plays  and  Pageants 

for  Christmas  Programs 

THE  FIRST  NOWELL 50 

Christmas  Eve  in  Old  England  finds  Mistress  Winston  preparing  "cheer"  -. 
for  the  guests  of  the  inn.  The  weaving  of  her  own  experience  and  thought 
into  the  dream  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem  is  cleverly  done,  and  combined 
with  the  old  English  carols  and  the  festive  atmosphere  of  the  inn  it 
makes  this  play  unusually  vivid. 

LAD  AND  OTHER  STORY  PLAYS 1.50 

The  three  Christmas  plays,  The  Christmas  Shop,  Every  Child's  Christmas 
and  The  Star  are  simple  and  delightful.  Exquisite  and  utterly  human 
bringing  home  to  children  the  true  spirit  of  the  day. 

THE  GUIDING  LIGHT 50 

While  using  the  Bible  story  as  the  frame  of  her  narrative,  the  author 
has  put  unusual  content  into  the  brief  scenes  and  has  made  a  Christmas 
play  of  beauty,  dignity  and  spiritual  significance. 

THE  NATIVITY  OF  THE  MANGER    .50 

This  beautiful  and  dignified  Christmas  program  in- 
cludes tableaus  of  the  wise  men,  the  shepherds,  and  the 
nativity.  Passages  from  the  King  James  version  of  the  New 
Testament  and  old  music  are  used  throughout. 

The   Wcmans  Press,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


Free  Trip  to  Europe 

You  can  earn  a  free  trip  to  Europe 
next  summer  by  enrolling  your 
friends  in  our  excellent  Student 
Tours  for  1928.  Itineraries  are 
now  ready  and  include  a  cruise 
through  the  Mediterranean  in  spe- 
cially chartered  steamers,  as  last 
year.  Full  information  from 
Agency  Department. 

Intercollegiate  Travel  Bureau 

2929  Broadway,  New  York  City 


(HICA(H)NORMAL$CHOOL 

of  physical  [ducatfon 

Trains  young  women  for  responsible  positions  as  Directors  of 
Physical  Education.  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers  and 
Swimming  Instructors.  Two  and  three  year  accredited  Normal 
Courses.  Constant  demand  for  graduates. 

All  branches  under  faculty  of  trained  specialists.  Graduates 
from  accredited  High  Schools  admitted  without  examination. 
Splendid  and  complete  equipment. 

Write  for  catalog  and  book  of  views.    Mid-year  term,  Feb.  1.  Address 

Frances  Musselman,  Principal,      Box  5127,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago.  Oh 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help    in    Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?        A    Drama    Magazine         ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E.Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BOOK 

Are  you  looking  for  material  to  help  you  in 
planning  your  community  Christmas  celebration? 
The  Christmas  Book  has  many  suggestions  to  of- 
fer you  in  the  delightful  Christmas  Party  it  out- 
lines. This  is  only  one  section  of  the  booklet. 
There  are  in  addition,  An  Old  English  Christmas 
Revel,  the  St.  George  Play,  a  Christmas  Carnival, 
Stories  of  the  Christmas  Carols,  Lists  of  Christ- 
mas Plays  and  Music  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
organize  groups  of  carollers  and  how  to  plan  for 
the  Community  Christmas  Tree.  35c 

THE  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


MITCHELL 

"BETTERBILT"  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


THE  BETTERBILT 
LINE  OF 

Merry  Whirls 
Swing  a  Rounds 
Swing  Bobs 
Pedo  Swings 
Settee  Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water  Slides 
Frame  Swings 
Kiddie  Whirls 
Porch  Swings 
Lawn  Swings 
Horizontal 

Ladders 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  MERRY 
WHIRL 

accommodates 

1  or  50 

Children  at  a 

time  and  gives 

them   the  best  of 

exercise  all  the 

year  around. 

Safe,  strong  and 
neat  in  appearance. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  11 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


1805  FOREST  HOME  AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN 
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The  World  at  Play 


Progress  in  England. — At  a  recent  meeting 
in  New  York  attended  by  men  interested  in  boys' 
work,  W.  E.  Hincks,  a  magistrate  of  Leicester, 
England,  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  London, 
recreation  opportunity  in  England  is  fairly  easily 
accessible  within  walking  distance  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  population.  Leicester  is  surrounded 
by  playing  fields  and  open  country  easily  accessible 
whether  one  walks  north,  south,  east  or  west  from 
the  city  center.  Mr.  Hincks  said  that  the  move- 
ment to  raise  a  million  pounds  for  the  National 
Playing  Fields  Association  is  proving  very  suc- 
cessful. There  is  a  definite  trend  in  England 
toward  making  large  contributions  for  the  pre- 
ventive program  of  outdoor  play  and  athletics 
with  the  idea  that  this  will  lessen  the  need  for 
huge  sums  for  hospitals  and  other  curative  insti- 
tutions. Since  the  war,  Leicester  has  acquired 
200  acres  of  land  for  playgrounds  in  connection 
with  elementary  schools.  Heretofore  the  second- 
ary schools  have  been  better  cared  for  than  the 
elementary  schools. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  Secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  London,  said  that  the 
most  careful  surveys,  allowing  for  all  errors,  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  not  more  than  14%  of  the 
adolescents  in  London  are  reached  by  educational 
or  recreational  organizations.  Large  numbers  of 
London  youth,  after  completing  the  required 
school  training,  move  off  in  one  sphere  of  life  or 
another  without  the  guidance  of  any  character 
building  agency.  Mr.  Pringle  felt  that  free  com- 
petition in  football  and  other  sports  does  give 
promise  of  improving  international  relations. 

Recreation  in  Vermont's  Flood  District. — 

Writing  from  Rutland,  Vermont,  Miss  Ruth 
Quigley  tells  of  the  conditions  which  existed  dur- 
ing the  flood.  "The  residents  in  the  lower  sec- 
tions of  the  city  suffered  most,"  she  writes. 
"They  were  all  housed  in  the  armory  and  taken 
care  of  there.  We  tried  to  do  our  bit  by  looking 


after  the  children,  playing  games  and  keeping 
them  together  so  as  not  to  hinder  work  in  the 
other  part  of  the  armory.  We  played  our  ever 
popular  game  of  slug  ball,  volley  ball  and  many 
singing  games.  One  especially  gifted  person  had 
a  store  of  stunt  songs  which  she  taught.  We  had 
no  water  so  we  lined  the  children  up  for  a  drink 
of  orange  juice,  and  when  meal  time  came  we 
saw  that  each  child  found  his  parents.  Naps  were 
taken  in  the  afternoon  and  harmony  prevailed 
most  of  the  time." 

One  Way  of  Lighting. — "A  few  weeks  ago," 
writes  Philip  Le  Boutellier,  Superintendent  of 
Recreation,  Irvington,  New  Jersey,  "I  needed 
lighting  for  an  outdoor  program.  Finding  that 
the  cost  of  string  electric  lights  from  a  pole  was 
too  costly  for  the  activity  involved,  we  experi- 
mented with  a  Coleman  gasoline  lamp.  I  found  it 
gave  as  good  or  better  results  than  I  have  had  in 
the  past  with  electricity.  The  light  is  strong  but 
soft  and  the  cost  is  very  little.  The  lamp  sells 
for  $6.50  and  the  gas  consumption  is  slight — 
about  five  hours  to  a  pint  of  gasoline.  The  light 
from  one  lamp  will  permit  of  playing  games  in 
an  area  25  x  25  feet ;  two  lamps  will  light  a  volley 
ball  court. 

"I  have  also  used  the  lamps  indoors  to  aug- 
ment poor  stage  lighting  and  I  find  they  are  easily 
adaptable  for  spots." 

Radio  Talks  on  Recreation. — During  Octo- 
ber Mrs.  Florence  Slown  Hyde,  Community  and 
Good  Times  Club  editor  of  the  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin, Gazette,  gave  a  series  of  four  talks  on 
various  phases  of  play  for  rural  groups  over  WLS 
Chicago.  The  topics  were  as  follows:  Playtime 
Profits;  Playtime  in  Rural  Schools;  Playtime  in 
the  Home  and  Playtime  Plans  for  Rural  Com- 
munity Groups. 

Recalling  the  Romance  of  Chess. — At  Wit- 
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tenberg  College  in  Ohio  a  huge  chess  board  was 
marked  off  in  the  stadium,  the  various  pieces  used 
in  playing  the  game  being  represented  by  stu- 
dents in  elaborate  costume.  The  action  was  fur- 
nished by  an  old  game  played  between  experts. 
The  pageant  created  much  interest. 

"All  this  suggests,"  says  Mr.  Herbert  Reed, 
"that  inter-collegiate  chess  with  the  games  acted 
out  in  this  way  might  have  an  interest  of  its  own. 
The  spectacle  of  an  intellectual  battle  waged  in 
full  pageant  form  has  an  unmistakable  classic 
grandeur.  Perhaps  a  shorter  time  limit  would 
have  to  be  set  on  each  move  to  keep  the  interest 
from  lagging,  but  whatever  the  details,  the  idea 
seems  more  truly  collegiate  than  many  of  the 
collegiate  activities  now  in  favor." 

An  Airplane  Club  in  Elmira. — Elmira  now 
has  an  airplane  club  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  Community  Service  with  eighteen  boys  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age  enrolled  as  charter 
members.  A  suitable  place  for  the  workshop  has 
been  secured  where  the  boys  can  conduct  their 
meetings  and  complete  their  activities  and  experi- 
ments, 

A  Pet  Show  on  a  Large  Scale. — More  than 
500  "crying,  howling,  purring,  barking  and 
screaming  representatives  from  the  animal  world" 
were  recently  transported  with  their  owners  in 
trucks  to  a  central  playground  in  the  city  of  Berke- 
ley, California,  where  an  exciting  pet  show  was 
held.  Boy  Scouts  patrolled  the  grounds,  acting 
as  guides,  ticket  salesmen,  informers  and  police. 
A  small  gate  charge  was  made  those  not  having 
pets  in  the  show,  part  of  the  proceeds  being  used 
to  pay  for  benching  and  a  part  being  set  aside  as 
a  revolving  fund  with  which  to  carry  on  the  proj- 
ect in  future  years.  Over  2,000  spectators  wit- 
nessed the  affair. 

The  program  consisted  of  flag  raising  and  first 
aid  to  animals  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  a  carrier  pigeon 
release  and  a  large  number  of  "Chum  Stunts" 
supervised  by  the  President  of  the  Children's  Pets 
Exhibition  Association  of  America.  The  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  consisted  of  a  number  of 
city  officials  and  executives  of  local  organizations, 
including  the  Secretary  of  the  Humane  Society. 
Camp  Fire  Girls  had  charge  of  refreshment 
booths. 

The  Elks  as  Hosts.— The  Elks'  Club  of  Port 
Chester  has  extended  the  use  of  its  bowling  alleys 


to  the  young  business  and  professional  women  of 
the  city.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Recreation 
Commission  forty-two  girls  and  young  women 
have  enrolled  in  the  bowling  teams  which  meet 
on  two  evenings  and  one  afternoon  each  week. 
There  is  one  group  of  young  business  and  pro- 
fessional women,  and  two  of  local  teachers,  all 
trying  to  surpass  one  another's  score.  The  big, 
attractive  clubhouse  provides  a  pleasant  atmos- 
phere for  the  teams.  The  very  nominal  fee 
which  each  member  pays  takes  care  of  the  expense 
for  three  hours  of  use. 

Montreal's  Negro  Community  Center. — 
For  many  years  the  need  for  a  community  center 
for  the  negroes  of  Montreal — and  there  are  two 
or  three  thousand  living  in  close  proximity  to  the 
rest  of  the  population — had  been  keenly  felt  and 
greatly  discussed.  It  remained  for  a  colored  citi- 
zen employed  by  one  of  the  Canadian  railroads, 
who  had  served  in  War  Camp  Community  Ser- 
vice, working  in  cooperation  with  the  pastor  of 
the  negro  church,  to  bring  results.  The  citizens 
of  Montreal  responded  to  the  financial  appeal 
which  was  made.  A  house  was  rented  as  a  center 
and  on  February  1,  1927,  the  Negro  Community 
Center  came  into  being  with  a  program  of  clubs 
and  classes  for  children  and  young  people  and  of 
recreation  activities  for  adults.  Two  backyard 
playgrounds  are  in  operation,  which  in  winter 
serve  for  hockey,  skating,  and  other  winter  sports. 

Promoting  Community  Safety. — Under  this 
title  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  a  suggested  plan 
for  the  consideration  of  communities  wishing  to 
take  definite  steps  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
The  recommendations  are  based  on  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  city  of  Albany  by  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  other  municipal  offi- 
cials, and  the  Policyholders'  Service  Bureau  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  following  program  for  playground  safety 
work  is  suggested  as  part  of  the  campaign : 

1.  Formation  of  a  safety  committee  among  the 
children  at  each  playground  to  assist  supervisors 
in  the  direction  of  safety  activities 

2.  Maintenance  of  bulletin  board  displays,  con- 
sisting of  safety  posters  and  other  material  pre- 
pared and  mounted  by  members  of  the  safety  com- 
mittee 

3.  Daily  inspection  of  playground  property  and 
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equipment  by  the  playground  supervisor,  assisted 
by  the  safety  committee 

4.  formation  of  safety  patrols  among  the  older 
children 

5.  Staging  of  outdoor  safety  playlets,  pageants 
and  motion  picture  performances 

6.  Conducting  "Learn  to  Swim"  'campaigns  in 
playground  swimming  pools. 

The  Family  Backyard.— "The  Backyard— 
the  Playground  for  the  Family"  is  the  title  of 
the  attractive  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  Department, 
containing  suggestions  for  backyard  playground 
equipment.  There  is  also  a  suggested  plan  for  a 
lot  50  feet  by  115  feet. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  may  be  secured  on  re- 
quest from  George  Hjelte,  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation, City  of  Los  Angeles,  253  South  Broad- 
way. 

Playgrounds  in  the  Rear. — Mayor  A.  K. 
Grimmer,  of  the  Town  of  Temiskaming,  Quebec, 
Canada,  writes  of  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  to  provide  a  small 
playground  in  the  centre  of  each  residential  block. 
The  ground  is  so  rough  and  hilly  that  thus  far 
they  have  only  three  of  these  completed.  These 
playgrounds  are  approximately  100'  x  60',  enclosed 
in  a  wire  netting,  and  are  equipped  with  swings, 
teeters,  sand  boxes,  and  other  small  contrivances 
for  the  amusement  of  children.  They  are  not 
supervised  as  they  are  situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
houses  and  the  mothers  are  able  to  watch  their 
children. 

Initiative  Provides  Swings. — From  Belcher- 
town,  Massachusetts,  comes  a  story  of  a  teacher, 
a  young  woman,  who  turned  carpenter  and  wood- 
man that  swings  might  be  provided  for  the  school 
playground.  When  food  sales  conducted  by  the 
teachers  failed  to  provide  money  enough,  this 
teacher  went  to  her  father's  woodlot,  cut  some 
poles  and  painted  them.  Then  she  loaded  them 
on  a  wagon,  borrowed  her  father's  team  and  took 
them  to  the  school  grounds.  The  next  step  in- 
volved setting  up  of  the  poles  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  necessary  iron  work  to  be  done  by 
the  local  blacksmith.  The  playground  now  "has 
four  excellent  swings. 

Knoxville  Increases  Recreation  Appropri- 
ations.— By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  appropriation  for  rec- 


reation purposes  during  the  year  1927-1928  was 
placed  at  $21,230,  an  increase  of  approximately 
$8,000  over  the  appropriation  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Hazelton's  Winter  Carnival. — Last  winter 
Hazelton,  Pennsylvania,  held  a  very  successful 
winter  carnival,  including  speed  and  distance  rac- 
ing, figure  skating,  obstacle  races,  costume  skat- 
ing, snow  sculpture,  sled  parade  and  other  in- 
teresting events  for  adults  and  children. 

The  first  sled  parade  ever  held  in  Hazelton  re- 
ceived more  applause  than  any  other  events.  The 
sleds  were  well  decorated  at  the  expense  of  much 
time  and  effort.  The  sled  winning  this  event  was 
a  creation  of  beautiful  lavender  blossoms  inter- 
twined with  white,  attended  by  girls  in  lavender 
and  white  costumes.  The  snow  sculpture  contest 
was  also  very  popular.  When  the  signal  was 
given,  the  children  disappeared  in  clouds  of  snow 
and  for  some  minutes  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish contestants  from  the  figures  they  were  con- 
structing. A  potato  race,  sled  derby  and  other 
events  with  general  skating  completed  the  pro- 
gram. The  success  of  last  year's  carnival  has 
assured  interest  and  effort  for  the  carnival  to  be 
held  this  winter. 

Elmira's  Winter  Program. — Skating  on  a 
number  of  playgrounds  flooded  for  the  purpose, 
skiing,  horseshoe  pitching  in  a  county  court  house 
basement  participated  in  by  more  than  one  hun- 
dred men  each  week,  storytelling  at  the  library, 
schools  and  in  private  homes,  hiking,  coasting, 
snow  house  building,  symphony  concerts,  dra- 
matics, model  airplane  clubs  and  many  other  simi- 
lar activities  are  scheduled  on  the  winter  program 
of  Elmira,  X.  Y.,  Community  Service. 

Evening  Recreation  in  Elementary  School 
Buildings  in  Evansville,  Ind. — Evening  rec- 
reation is  being  promoted  in  eight  school  build- 
ings from  one  to  three  nights  a  week.  More  build- 
ings will  be  opened  in  the  near  future.  Most  of 
the  recreation  is  being  promoted  among  the  fathers 
and  mothers  and  in  some  places  the  whole  family 
is  invited  to  take  part  in  the  evening  of  games. 
Each  group  is  organized.  The  school  playground 
director  supervises  the  evening  recreation.  This 
method  will  secure  better  cooperation  between 
the  school  and  community  and  between  the  school 
and  the  Recreation  Department.  Very  effective 
results  are  being  obtained  by  advertising  the  com- 
munity nights  through  the  schools. 
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After  School  Activities  in  Seattle. — Seattle 
has  added  eighteen  part-time  playground  workers 
to  serve  throughout  the  school  year,  after  school,  on 
Saturdays  and  holidays  on  municipal  playgrounds. 
Seattle's  1928  gross  budget  for  public  recreation 
is  $700,000.  Of  this  amount  $235,939  is  for 
recreation  activities,  facilities  and  program  which 
include  the  operation  of  five  year-round  commu- 
nity centers,  twelve  jathing  beaches,  twenty-five 
year-round  service  playgrounds,  municipal  camp 
and  an  extended  program  of  community- wide 
sports.  The  city  is  now  completing  three  new 
bath  houses  and  three  new  centers. 

The  American  Legion  Helps. — Through  the 
enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  Playground  Committee 
of  the  American  Legion  aided  by  other  civic  or- 
ganizations, Medford,  Oregon,  is  laying  out  its 
first  central  demonstration  playground  on  city 
property.  A  city  plan  for  public  recreation  cov- 
ering areas  within  and  without  the  city  has  been 
adopted. 

Hoquiam's  First  Municipal  Playground. — 

The  past  summer  saw  the  opening  of  Hoquiam's 
first  municipal  playground  with  a  daily  average 
attendance  of  300.  The  playground,  which  was 
equipped  through  the  generosity  of  Senator  E.  C. 
Finch,  donor  of  the  Aberdeen  Memorial  Play- 
ground, has  a  splendid  club  house  20  x  40  feet 
with  an  attractive  fireplace  at  one  end. 

Tennis  Courts,  an  Appreciated  Gift. — One 

of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  playground 
service  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  was  the 
operation  last  summer  of  the  battery  of  five  con- 
crete tennis  courts,  gift  of  W.  D.  Quackenbush. 
The  courts  were  made  available  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  full  time  worker  on  a  forty-five  minute 
play  schedule  and  served  more  than  150  people 
per  day. 

And  All   It   Cost  Was  Ten  Dollars!— An 

Arts  and  Crafts  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  people  to  the  varied  types  of 
arts  and  crafts  produced  by  their  fellow  citizens. 
There  were  375  articles  placed  on  exhibition 
with  an  appraised  valuation  of  more  than  $3,500. 
The  exhibits  consisted  of  oil  paintings,  charcoal 
sketches,  etchings,  pencil  sketches,  china  paint- 
ing, pottery,  basketry,  tied  and  dyed  work,  block 
prints,  plaques,  batiks,  jewelry,  fine  needlework, 
hooked  rugs,  laces,  linens,  silk  bedspreads,  hand 


painted  Christmas  cards,  hand  decorated  silk 
scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  leatherwork,  and  ham- 
mered metal  work. 

The  only  requirement  made  of  the  exhibitors 
was  that  it  should  be  their  original  work.  No 
entrance  fee  or  admission  was  charged. 

In  a  Pennsylvania  Community. — The  Ex- 
change Club  of  Emaus,  a  Pennsylvania  commu- 
nity of  4,000  people,  is  young — it  was  organized 
only  last  year — but  it  is  far  seeing.  According  to 
the  Allentown  Call,  it  has  purchased  for  $4,500  a 
thirteen-acre  commercial  park  on  the  mountain 
side  on  the  outskirts  of  the  community  and  has 
presented  it  to  the  town.  The  citizens  have  raised 
$10,000  by  subscription  to  remodel,  landscape  and 
equip  the  park  as  a  playground,  picnic  site,  public 
automobile  camp  and  athletic  field.  A  stadium, 
swimming  and  wading  pools  and  skating  pond  are 
planned.  A  playground  association  which  will 
include  virtually  the  entire  citizenship,  with  an 
annual  membership  fee  of  $2.00  is  part  of  the 
plan. 

In  Ashland,  Oregon. — Though  Ashland  has 
a  population  of  only  2,500,  200  children  came  each 
day  last  summer  to  the  town's  beautiful  play- 
ground, situated  in  a  natural  woodland  park  at  the 
side  of  a  rushing  mountain  stream.  The  program 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Faye  Carver  in- 
cluded life-saving  and  swimming  instruction,  na- 
ture study  hikes,  dramatics  and  picnics  as  well 
as  a  comprehensive  program  of  physical  activities. 

Service. — Nearly  a  hundred  varied  musical 
groups  are  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Play- 
ground Department  of  Los  Angeles. 

No  less  than  ten  thousand  teams  are  served 
through  the  year  by  the  municipal  sports  program 
of  the  Los  Angeles  playgrounds. 

Houston's  Municipal  Organ  Concerts. — 
Last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Houston  Rec- 
reation Department  a  series  of  organ  recitals  was 
given  every  Monday  and  Friday  noons  during 
October.  So  successful  did  these  concerts  prove 
that  the  Recreation  Department  repeated  them  in 
1927.  Organists  gave  their  services  and  over  2,- 
000  people  enjoyed  the  series  of  eight  concerts. 
It  is  hoped  that  eventually  an  organ  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  city  auditorium. 

Publications  on  Music  Available. — Among 
the  material  which  is  distributed  by  C.  C.  Birch- 
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ard  &  Company  of  Boston  will  be  found  much  of 
interest  to  recreation  workers.  Among  this  mate- 
rial may  be  mentioned  Operas,  Operettas,  Can- 
tatas for  Mixed  and  Treble  Voices,  Novelties  for 
Children,  Choruses  for  Mixed,  Treble  and  Male 
Voices  and  selections  for  Orchestras  and  Bands. 
Catalogs  listing  these  various  types  of  music  may 
be  secured  from  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The  National  High  School  Orchestra  Camp. 
— A  new  project  representing  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  National  High  School  Orchestra 
Assembly,  which  was  so  successful  in  Detroit  and 
Dallas  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  is  described 
in  a  booklet  issued  by  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

A  camp  site  has  been  selected  near  Interlochen, 
Michigan,  with  definite  title  to  fifty  acres  and  the 
use  of  300  additional  acres.  For  the  first  year  the 
camp  will  be  financed  by  scholarships  ($300  each) 
subscribed  by  individuals,  clubs  or  business  firms. 

The  purposes  of  the  camp  are  "to  provide  an 
incentive  to  all  musically  talented  school  pupils 
to  work  for  scholarship  awards ;  to  give  such  stu- 
dents the  advantages  of  the  camp,  including  parti- 
cipation in  the  orchestra,  the  band  and  other  musi- 
cal camp  activities ;  to  give  prospective  teachers, 
music  supervisors,  symphony  players  and  con- 
ductors a  start  in  preparation  for  their  life  work 
and  to  interest  talented  students  in  the  profession 
of  school  music." 

Joseph  E.  Maddy  is  President  of  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  Camp  Association.  His 
address  is  Box  31,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Golf  Driving  Practice  in  a  Bath  House. — 

The  Los  Angeles  Playground  and  Recreation  De- 
partment is  introducing  a  novelty  in  the  form  of 
an  indoor  golf  driving  practice  ground  and  putting 
course  to  be  provided  in  a  large  room  at  the 
Griffith  municipal  pool  bathhouse.  The  room, 
which  is  30  x  60  feet  and  is  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building,  has  never  been  finished  in- 
side and  so  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
A  decorative  scheme  will  be  carried  out  in  imita- 
tion of  the  out  of  doors.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  giving  golf  lessons. 

A  Municipal  Golf  Course  for  Springfield. 

— Springfield,  Massachusetts,  plans  to  acquire  161 


acres  of  land  for  the  provision  of  a  public  golf 
course.  The  cost,  according  to  a  local  newspaper, 
,  will  be  $78,000,  of  which  Nathan  D.  Bill,  chair- 
man of  the  park  board,  who  has  given  the  city  a 
number  of  play  areas,  has  offered  to  give  $50,000. 
Announcement  has  also  been  made  of  a  gift  of 
fifteen  acres  of  land  by  David  Allen  Reed  for  a 
nine  hole  golf  course  to  be  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recently  acquired  Blunt  Park. 

Tennis  in  Los  Angeles. — Tennis  has  become 
so  popular  in  Los  Angeles  that  at  least  100  more 
courts  are  needed  in  the  city.  More  than  2,000 
people  have  petitioned  the  Playground  Commis- 
sion for  courts. 

Archery  in  Detroit. — Though  a  new  activity 
in  Detroit,  archery  is  becoming  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, forty  boys  of  teen  age  being  enrolled  in  the 
Junior  Archers'  Club.  The  Department  of  Rec- 
reation is  issuing  a  little  magazine  entitled  "Ar- 
chery," which  contains  clubs  news  and  gives  many 
suggestions  on  how  to  become  a  good  archer. 

A  New  Field  House  in  St.  Louis. — The  Di- 
vision of  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has 
erected  a  new  field  house  at  Forest  Park  at  a  cost 
of  over  $150,000.  The  building  is  equipped  with 
over  1,700  lockers,  44  dressing  rooms,  showers 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  fully  equipped  res- 
taurant and  refreshment  stand,  a  golf  shop  and 
many  other  features.  It  is  of  a  Spanish  type  of 
architecture,  stucco,  with  a  red  tile  roof. 

A  Guide  to  Springfield. — The  City  Library 
Association  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has 
issued  an  attractive  booklet  entitled  "Inexpensive 
Ways  of  Getting  Recreation  in  Springfield," 
which  lists  the  leisure  time  facilities  and  activities 
provided  by  public  and  private  agencies  in  the 
city.  Information  is  given  about  the  facilities, 
cost  of  membership  in  the  different  groups,  pro- 
gram of  activities  and  similar  facts.  In  connec- 
tion with  each  activity,  as  for  example,  swimming, 
tennis  and  handcraft,  appears  a  selected  list  of 
the  books  in  the  library  relating  to  the  subject. 

Recreation  for  Children  in  Institutions. — 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  the  chil- 
dren with  healthy  play  both  outdoors  and  indoors. 
Simple  play  apparatus  such  as  swings,  see-saws, 
and  slides  more  than  repay  their  cost  in  giving 
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children  definite  things  to  do  at  play  time.  Table 
games  should  be  provided  for  indoor  use  when  the 
weather  is  bad,  if  there  is  not  an  indoor  play  room, 
of  any  size.  Well-selected  books  and  children's 
magazines  should  be  part  of  the  education  given 
by  the  institution  to  the  children.  If  within  walk- 
ing distance,  the  older  children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  use  the  nearest  public  library.  Occasional 
outings  for  shopping,  visiting  nearby  museums, 
mean  very  much  to  the  child  in  an  institution. 
There  shall  be  physical  exercise  every  day  for 
every  child  capable  of  taking  physical  exercise. 
Each  daily  program  shall  include  ample  provision 
for  recreation  and  "aesthetic"  play  activities. — 
From :  Classification  of  Standards  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

t 

Donated  Parks  in  -Michigan. — The  Division 
of  State  Parks  of  Michigan  reports  the  addition 
of  six  new  parks  during  the  past  year.  Nearly 
all  of  the  sixty-three  parks  under  their  supervision 
have  thickly  wooded  forests  and  are  located  either 
on  the  Great  Lakes  or  on  inland  lakes.  With  the 
exception  of  six,  all  of  these  parks  were  donated 
to  the  State  by  prominent  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  facilities  of  the  parks  are  free.  Campers 
may  occupy  a  site  for  two  weeks  without  charge. 
To  interest  the  public  in  using  the  sites,  the  depart- 
ment has  prepared  road  maps  showing  the  parks 
and  giving  detailed  information  about  each.  They 
may  be  had  without  charge  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Hoffmaster,  Conservation  Department,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Evanston's  Recreation  Institute.  -  -  The 
fourth  annual  Recreation  Leaders'  Institute  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evanston  Bureau 
of  Recreation  is  now  being  conducted  in  that  city. 
Opening  November  21st,  the  Institute  will  con- 
tinue, in  weekly  sessions  held  from  3  :30  to  9 :00 
P.  M.,  until  April  9th.  Members  of  the  faculty 
are  volunteering  their  services  and  Northwestern 
University  is  cooperating,  Dr.  Norman  E.  Rich- 
ardson serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  faculty  lecturing  in 
connection  with  the  institute. 

Extra  copies  of  the  institute  program  are  avail- 
able and  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  will  be  glad 
•to  send  one  to  any  one  requesting  it.  Requests 
should  be  addressed  to  W.  C.  Bechtold,  Superin- 
tendent Bureau  of  Recreation,  Department  of 
Public  Works,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


The  Eternal  Hunger.— The  Hon.  James  J. 
Davis  writes  ("Religion  in  Education" — The 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Good  Housekeeping,  Octo- 
ber, 1927)  :  "I  believe  that  these  orgies  of  jazz, 
flapperism,  and  so  on,  are  an  expression  of  a  hun- 
gry and  unsatisfied  soul  within  us.  *  *  *  Our 
very  excesses  are  our  blind  fumbling  for  some- 
thing that  will  satisfy  this  restless  stirring  within 
us.  We  need  to  be  given  satisfying  outlets  for  the 
mysteries  and  wonders  that  are  in  us.  And 
drama,  the  most  universally  appealing  of  the  arts, 
the  art  through  which  life,  its  problems  and  its 
aspirations,  can  be  most  perfectly  expressed  and 
interpreted,  affords  this  satisfying  outlet." 

Traffic  Association  Urges  Playgrounds. — 
The  Committee  on  Pedestrian  Traffic  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Association,  in  May,  1927, 
reported  regarding  the  Regulation  of  Pedestrians 
between  Intersections  in  Districts  not  subject  to 
Traffic  Control : 

The  committee  feels  that  this  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem can  better  be  handled  by  educational  than  by 
regulatory  methods.  It  recommends  : 

(a)  The  further  extension  and  improvement  of 
playground  systems  so  that  they  be.  made  suffi- 
ciently accessible  and  attractive  to  cause  children 
to  play  in  them  rather  than  on  the  street. 

There  should  be  at  least  a  playground  at  every 
school. 

(b)  The  extension  of  safety  instruction  in  the 
public,  private  and  parochial  schools  and  young 
citizenship  organizations,  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  and  other  clubs, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  street  traffic  haz- 
ard.    A  further  effort  should  be  made  to  cause 
this  instruction  to  carry  over  into  the  home. 

Daniel  Sweeney. — Workers  in  the  recreation 
movement  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  in 
August  of  Daniel  J.  Sweeney,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  parks  in  Schenectady,  Xew 
York.  Mr.  Sweeney  did  much  to  develop  the 
city's  parks  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  play- 
grounds, winter  sports  and  other  recreational  op- 
portunities were  of  primary  importance  in  his  pro- 
gram of  park  administration. 

Courtesy  of  The  Survey. — The  article  with 
illustrations,  Play,  the  Architect  -of  Man,  pub- 
lished in  THE  PLAYGROUND  for  December,  was  a 
reprint  from  The  Survey.  Credit  was  inadver- 
tently omitted.  Our  apologies  to  The  Survey. 


Life  and  Specialization* 

BY  JOSEPH  LEE, 
President,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association   of  America 


Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  a  certain  conflict 
that  underlies  the  playground  question,  a  conflict 
which  I  dare  say  is  in  all  of  our  minds,  and  it  may 
be  fundamental.  I  think  that  the  playground 
movement  tends  to  solve  the  conflict  and  solve  the 
problems  that  arise,  but  I  want  you  to  appreciate 
the  conflict  itself. 

I  think  there  are  two  main  theories  or  beliefs 
of  the  American  people.  One  belief  is  speciali- 
zation— the  idea  that  each  man  should  be  fitted  as 
accurately  as  possible  to  his  job  and  the  division 
of  labor  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  it  can  go, 
so  that  the  workman  makes  a  few  simple  motions, 
and  even  in  the  intellectual  pursuits  know  more 
and  more  about  less  and  less. 

The  other  idea,  the  idea  of  democracy,  is  that 
each  man  shall  have  an  equal  chance  or  a  good 
chance  to  be  the  kind  of  creature  that  the  Lord 
intended  him  to  be,  to  bring  out  the  very  best  and 
finest  things  that  are  in  him. 

These  two  beliefs  have  now  come  into  very 
sharp  conflict.  The  question  is  whether  either  or 
both  can  survive  and  if  so,  how. 

Now  specialization,  even  though  it  does  come 
into  conflict  with  democracy,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  is  the  material  basis  of  our  civili- 
zation. Without  specialization,  special  labor,  we 
should  not  have  art  nor  science,  nor  many  of 
the  good  things  we  now  enjoy.  So  back  of  it 
there  is  a  sound  philosophy,  but  we  must  put  it  in 
the  proper  terms ;  we  must  find  the  idea  of  spe- 
cialization, and  a  person  should  make  the  contri- 
bution to  the  world  that  he  is  most  capable  of  mak- 
ing. Each  man  plays  a  particular  position  on  a 
team ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  position. 

We  all  know  that,  we  all  have  the  feeling,  that 
it  is  not  merely  necessary  in  order  to  be  useful, 
but  it  is  part  of  your  life,  part  of  what  you  get  as 
well  as  .what  you  give,  to  be  so  specialized  that 
you  are  an  approved  member  of  the  team.  And 
"member"  is  a  good  word — the  idea  of  being  some 
part  of  the  whole  in  order  that  we  may  thoroughly 
belong  to  the  whole;  that  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
may  flow  through  you  and  you  may  be  a  true  part 
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of  it.  And  there  must  be  some  particular  posi- 
tion that  you  can  hold  down.  That  is  an  old 
philosophy  and  a  true  one. 

How  does  that  conflict  with,  and  how  does  it 
come  into  the  question  of  our  present  civilization  ? 

I  was  in  the  Dennison  factory  at  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  not  very  long  ago.  They  are 
trying  out  some  wonderful  experiments  there  on 
how  to  overcome  the  narrowness  of  the  jobs  of 
the  working  people.  They  have  not  accomplished 
much  along  this  line  but  they  are  trying.  Mr. 
Dennison  showed  me  a  woman  working  at  a  job 
of  putting  round  holes  in  cards.  She  did  this 
process  with  foot  motion  and  with  her  hands. 
She  talked  to  me  and  looked  at  me  all  the  time 
she  was  working.  The  job  did  not  require  much 
attention.  She  had  been  making  those  motions 
for  a  good  many  years  and  she  had  found  her 
particular  place  in  our  industrial  system.  But  is 
that  life? 

I  read  an  interesting  account  the  other  day 
about  the  life  of  people  on  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  The  people  on  this  island  make  prac- 
tically everything  they  use.  They  are  put  to  all 
manner  of  resourcefulness  and  courage.  The  di- 
vision of  labor  has  not  reached  that  island. 

Is  it  better  to  live  the  kind  of  life  these  islanders 
are  living  with  leisure  in  their  winter  months  when 
they  sing  and  develop  arts ;  is  it  better  to  be  a 
sailor  or  a  fisherman,  a  maker  of  boats  or  houses, 
or  to  make  one  motion  all  of  your  life? 

Are  we  going  ahead  or  back? 

I  don't  think  we  can  do  much  of  anything  about 
it,  as  far  as  industry  is  concerned.  There  is  no 
great  movement  to  go  back  to  the  arts  and  crafts. 
Here  and  there  something  can  be  done  and  some- 
thing is  being  done.  So  far  as  it  can  be  done  and 
is  able  to  stand  on  its  feet  economically,  it  is  a 
great  thing.  Because  it  cannot  be  done  altogether 
is  no  reason  for  not  going  as  far  as  you  can.  But 
industry  on  the  whole  is  not  going  to  go  back- 
ward. If  we  should  suddenly  stop  our  factories, 
we  should  practically  starve. 

I  was  just  thinking  of  the  way  in  which  our  an- 
cestors lived  many  years  ago.  The  men  in  the 
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family  were  the  soldiers;  they  enforced  the  laws. 
They  made  whatever  was  needed,  shaped  their 
own  weapons  and  utensils.  The  home  was  also 
the  school.  All  of  the  arts  known  were  taught  by 
the  father  and  mother.  It  was  also  more  or  less 
of  a  church. 

When  the  problems  got  beyond  the  control  of 
the  single  family,  as  in  a  community,  everything 
was  decided  at  town  meetings.  Every  law  case 
was  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  assembly. 
They  had  their  foreign  affairs,  domestic  affairs, 
their  courts,  the  process  of  the  law,  military  ser- 
vice, jeconomics,  the  factory — all  of  those  units. 

Now,  one  after  another  of  those  functions  have 
been  decentralized.  For  instance,  we  have  our 
police,  who  see  that  people  observe  the  law — and 
that  is  certainly  a  great  advance  over  the  blood 
feuds  as  a  means  of  settling  differences,  and  be- 
sides, it  must  have  been  an  eternal  nuisance  to 
keep  arms  about  and  always  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  So  that  has  been  an  advance. 
No  longer  is  every  man  required  to  be  a  fighting 
man. 

Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  the  mother 
as  a  school  teacher  with  little  children,  at  least, 
is  better  taken  by  the  day  nursery?  If  we  take 
away  first  one  thing  and  then  another  from  the 
home,  there  will  be  nothing  left.  And  then  will 
the  home  be  better  or  worse  ? 

The  experience  of  manufacturing — the  habit  of 
expressing  one's  self  through  carving  things  out 
of  bone  and  ivory  and  wood — isn't  that  now  a 
total  loss?  I  have  talked  so  much  about  artistic 
impulses  and  creativeness  that  I  don't  dare  to  say 
much  about  that  now.  But  you  might  say  that 
making  things  yourself  is  life.  It  is  part  of  the 
technique,  the  very  act  of  living — the  making  of 
a  thing  that  will  stand  up  and  represent  your  spirit 
and  your  ideas.  You  cannot  make  anything  with- 
out wanting  to  make  it  beautiful.  You  cannot 
make  anything  without  having  an  ideal  toward 
which  you  aim. 

Occupational  therapy  consists  of  putting  life 
into  a  man  by  turning  the  stream  of  energy  with 
which  people  are  made  through  his  body  until 
he  becomes  alive  and  becomes  himself  again,  so 
that  he  can  see  the  work  of  his  hands.  Taking 
that  out  of  life  is  almost  killing  people. 

Every  boy  likes  to  scratch  his  name  on  a  wall. 
Every  boy  likes  to  make  a  noise.  A  rattle  is  a 
very  good  thing  for  children  because  it  makes  a 
noise.  In  other  words,  we  all  want  to  get  a 
response  out  of  the  world  by  making  something, 


some  particular  sound.  All  of  us  want  to  do 
something,  put  our  efforts  into  something  that  is 
creative  in  order  that  the  thing  which  is  in  us  may 
stay  alive  and  we  may  grow  and  be  ourselves. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  practically  taken  this 
out  of  life  in  our  factory  districts. 

Another  feature  about  the  savage  tribe  was  that 
they  had  a  religious  feature  of  some  kind  where 
they  participated  in  songs  and  dances.  That  was 
a  part  of  life  which  seems  to  have  disappeared 
today. 

Today  we  have  with  us  the  radio.  I  saw  the 
other  day  an  article  by  an  Englishman  who  said 
we  might  be  indebted  to  the  radio  for  other  things 
than  bad  amateur  music.  Especially  is  that  true 
if  television  is  developed.  Then  we  can  all  sit 
still  and  see  things  and  two  men  can  do  all  the 
fighting  for  the  world.  Then  we  could  have  one 
best  tenor  who  could  do  all  the  singing,  and  the 
one  best  specialist  in  every  line.  Is  that  the 
millenium  toward  which  we  are  tending?  Is  that 
the  natural  way  of  expressing  human  feeling — to 
sit  still  and  hear  someone  else  do  it? 

In  other  words,  in  this  idea  of  specialization 
we  may  go  too  far ;  we  may  keep  paring  off  one 
thing  after  another.  If  we  do  too  much  we  may 
find  without  some  of  these  things  a  man  is  not  a 
a  man.  Then  what  is  man  alive  for?  If  you 
take  the  lawyer  out  of  the  legislator,  if  you  take 
the  mother  out  of  the  mother,  if  you  take  crea- 
tion, science,  song  and  poetry  out  of  a  man, 
would  there  be  anything  left  at  all  ?  A  man  would 
be  just  a  walking  figure. 

I  think  the  great  discovery  of  democracy  was 
that  you  could  not  safely,  for  his  own  sake  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  government,  take  the  partici- 
pation of  the  citizen  out  of  a  man  and  leave  him 
quite  alive.  The  idea  of  democracy  is  that  you 
have  some  say  about  things,  that  you  are  going 
to  be  a  participant — you  have  got  to  belong.  The 
country  lives  in  the  will,  in  the  love  and  in  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  its  citizens.  When  those 
things  die  out,  the  country  is  dead. 

A  great  leader  creates  in  the  minds  of  people 
the  ideas  that  build  up  the  country ;  it  is  not  merely 
the  particular  job  that  he  gets  done.  That  is  what 
is  to  be  in  America,  that  this  country  shall  live. 

Democracy  has  shown  that  you  cannot  spe- 
cialize that  far;  you  cannot  absolutely  separate 
government  from  men  and  leave  the  man  alive. 
If  you  do,  the  country  will  not  remain  alive.  And 
its  citizens  cannot  resign.  The  father  or  mother 
cannot  resign  from  their  jobs ;  the  artist,  the  sci- 
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entist,  the  poet  cannot  resign.  Every  little  child 
is  a  poet,  musician  and  dancer.  All  children  have 
these  qualities  naturally  and  if  they  were  not 
starved,  they  would  remain. 

There  is  an  interesting  thing  about  college  de- 
grees— Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The 
arts  represent  those  things  which  belong  to  the 
human  being.  They  are  what  the  college  stands 
for,  and  not  particularly  a  job  that  is  useful.  You 
ought  to  hold  your  particular  place  in  the  world, 
but  that  is  not  the  entire  function  of  man.  Every 
man  must  find  his  place.  If  that  philosophy  is 
correct,  a  place  in  what  ?  In  what  kind  of  world  ? 
In  what  world  ? 

The  industrial  system  changes.  We  have  had 
the  industrial  system  of  steam,  and  now  we  have 
electricity,  and  now  the  industrial  system  of  the 
explosion  engine.  I  have  seen  reports  of  meetings 
of  the  heads  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  which 
they  said  that  the  best  person  to  tend  a  machine 
was  a  moron.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  demand  of 
our  civilization  ?  Is  that  our  ideal  of  civilization  ? 
Is  that  the  ideal  our  country  ought  to  represent? 
Are  we  going  to  conform  our  civilization  to  the 
demands  of  the  industrial  system? 

What  about  our  leisure  time?  A  speaker  of 
the  Dennison  Company  pointed  out  the  other  day 
that  our  leisure  time  has  increased  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  the  last  few  years.  We  have  cut 
working  hours  from  66  a  week  to  48  a  week.  If 
you  deduct  the  time  for  sleeping  and  meals  and 
holidays  you  will  find  that  our  leisure  time  is  just 
about  twice  what  it  used  to  be.  That  is  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  leisure  time  that  is  of  vital  in- 
terest, that  is  the  opportunity  that  offers  a  way 
out,  and  represents  everything  that  humanity 
stands  for. 


Recreation   in  Fort 
Worth,   Texas 

Writing  of  the  municipal  recreation  program 
of  Fort  Worth,  Miss  Florence  Dibrell,  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  and  an  "interested  onlooker," 
tells  of  the  organization  of  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment and  its  program. 

There  are  five  distinct  departments — athletics, 
playgrounds,  community  service,  aquatics  and 
golf,  each  in  charge  of  an  experienced  director. 
The  Department  maintains  three  swimming  pools 


for  white  people,  one  for  colored  and  five  wading 
pools.  Free  swimming  classes  are  conducted  at 
the  pools,  each  of  which  has  a  manager  and  corps 
of  life  savers,  and  pool  attendants — two  shifts  a 
day.  Pools  are  built  of  concrete,  each  with  a  mod- 
ern bath  house,  diving  boards,  water  wheels  and 
chutes.  The  fee  charge  makes  this  activity  of  the 
Recreation  Department  self-supporting.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  pools  is  about  1,000, 
though  on  some  days  as  many  as  3,000  people  are 
on  hand. 

Over  49,000  games  were  played  at  the  golf 
course  during  the  past  year  and  the  fee  charged 
makes  it  possible  for  this  Department  to  meet 
maintenance  and  operation  costs.  The  building 
and  course  were  constructed  with  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  city.  This  is  being  repaid  out  of 
the  surplus  from  golf  maintenance  and  from  the 
regular  tax  budget.  On  the  golf  grounds  have 
been  erected  a  club  house  costing  $11,500,  a  caddie 
shelter  and  a  starter's  stand. 

The  Community  Service  Department  is  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  program.  Among  its 
activities  is  the  operation  of  free  movies  in  six 
different  parks,  one  each  night.  The  Department 
also  plans  and  conducts  parties,  picnics  and  pag- 
eants, leadership  being  furnished  for  each  occa- 
sion. When  scenery,  lights  and  costumes  are 
supplied  by  the  Department  a  fee  is  charged.  The 
leader  of  the  Community  Service  Department  fre- 
quently directs  shows  given  by  puppet  troops,  fur- 
nishing the  equipment  and  showing  the  leader  how 
to  operate  the  puppets.  Music  for  the  events 
scheduled  by  the  Community  Service  Department 
is  often  furnished  by  the  municipal  band.  Story- 
telling hours  are  a  part  of  the  program,  with  festi- 
vals held  from  time  to  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  annual  activities  is 
a  track  meet  held  on  July  fourth  at  Sycamore 
Park.  One  thousand  children  took  part,  with 
about  12,000  people  as  spectators  during  the  day. 
In  the  morning  there  were  horseshoe,  checker, 
domino,  golf  and  tennis  tournaments.  At  noon  a 
picnic  lunch  was  enjoyed.  In  the  afternoon  came 
bicycle  races,  baby  doll  parade  and  foot  races  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Through  a  recent  bond  issue  of  $65,000  a  muni- 
cipal recreation  building  has  been  erected  with  an 
auditorium  seating  3,000  people,  a  well  equipped 
stage,  club  rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  a  gymnasium, 
handball  courts,  indoor  tennis  and  volley  ball 
courts.  Here  the  Recreation  Department  has  its 
headquarters  the  entire  year. 


With  the  Recreation  Executives* 


Tarn  Deering,  presiding,  presented  Will  R. 
Reeves,  of  Cincinnati,  to  discuss  the  question, 
"What  is  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  local 
recreation  executive  faces  ?  What  can  be  done  to 
overcome  it?" 

MR.  REEVES:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest 
problem  confronting  all  recreation  executives  of 
this  country  is  to  create  a  public  opinion  that  will 
regard  public  recreation  as  the  fundamental  and 
vital  factor  in  our  twentieth  century  civilization, 
and  will  accept  it  in  principle  and,  in  fact,  as  a 
public  service  on  a  par  with  public  safety,  public 
education  and  public  health.  When  that  time 
comes,  we  may  still  have  as  a  form  of  public  pun- 
ishment our  lean  years,  because  of  breaches  of 
faith  with  the  supporting  public — mediocre  and 
poor  administration  of  public  funds  by  incom- 
petent executives,  entangling  political  or  factional 
alliances  and  other  difficulties.  The  public,  how- 
ever, will  know  more  about  our  work  and  will  no 
more  consider  the  abandonment  of  the  principle, 
"adequate  public  support  for  public  recreation," 
than  at  present  it  will  consider  the  abandonment 
for  similar  causes  of  the  principle  of  adequate 
public  support  for  public  streets,  sewers,  police, 
fire,  hospitals,  health  and  school  systems.  That 
that  time  has  not  yet  come,  I  think  we  are  all 
willing  to  agree. 

Starting  with  public  education,  streets  and 
sewers,  garbage,  police  and  firemen,  public  hos- 
pitals, clinics  and  health  systems,  public  park  sys- 
tems, and  then,  through  a  microscope,  public  rec- 
reation, we  have  made  great  strides  in  creating  a 
favorable  public  opinion  in  the  last  ten  years.  An 
increasing  number  of  people  are  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  ideal  that  education  for  life  means 
education  for  leisure,  but  our  actual  relative  ser- 
vice value  is  measured  in  terms  of  bond  issues  and 
maintenance  funds.  The  public  is  not  yet  willing 
to  dig  and  keep  on  digging.  We  are  still  informed 
in  our  bond  issue  and  maintenance  budget  requests 
that  we  are  "out  of  line"  in  our  requests. 

To  bring  nearer  that  recreational  millennium, 
it  seems  to  me  we  must  more  than  hold  up  our 
ideals  to  a  public  which  is  not  yet  ready  to  com- 
prehend those  ideals;  we  must  speak  and  act  in 
terms  of  practical  business  and  prove  by  our  works 
that  adequate  support  of  public  recreation  systems 
properly  administered  and  staffed,  will  pay  divid- 
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ends  not  only  in  human  values  but  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis in  dollars  and  cents.  We  must  remember  that 
public  education  has  progressed  not  in  years  but 
in  generations,  and  we  must  conceive  and  set  an 
educational  program  that  has  an  appeal  to  the 
heart  and  the  mind  and  the  pocketbook,  and  by 
our  words  and  works  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
our  efforts  to  make  that  educational  program  a 
continuing  one. 

The  American  cities  as  we  know  them  today, 
with  all  of  their  educational,  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional advantages,  are  the  result  of  efforts  of  men 
and  women  who  have  gone  before  us,  many  of 
whom  spent  their  whole  lives  in  constructive  ef- 
forts to  mold  them  nearer  the  heart's  desire. 
They  worked  to  help  correct  the  problems  of  their 
day  and  generation,  but  they  had  no  conception  of 
the  problem  that  would  have  to  be  solved  in  this 
industrial  civilization  of  ours. 

It  is  our  task  to  carry  on  the  work  so  well  be- 
gun by  forging  and  using  new  instruments  for 
public  welfare.  One  of  these  new  instruments 
is  public  recreation.  We  must  be  prepared  as 
they  were,  to  meet  with  indifference  and  even 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and  to  spend  ourselves 
again  and  again  in  efforts  to  create  public  opinion 
that  is  awakening  to  the  need  for  new  social  in- 
struments and  determined  to  secure  and  use  them. 

C.  E.  BREWER  (Detroit)  :  While  I  think  the 
previous  speaker  has  touched  upon  a  great  prob- 
lem, he  has  got  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  think 
the  greatest  problem  of  any  modern  recreational 
department  is  the  personnel  problem.  I  assume, 
of  course,  when  we  talk  about  personnel  we  have 
public  sympathy  and  have  our  appropriations  all 
set.  We  probably  have  not  educated  the  public 
to  what  we  want  and  we  are  not  going  to  educate 
the  public  to  what  we  want  if  we  don't  have  the 
proper  personnel.  It  is  the  work  which  you 
demonstrate  and  the  character  of  personnel  you 
have  on  the  playground  which  will  interest  people 
in  recreation. 

You  can  have  all  the  newspaper  publicity  and 
photographs  you  want,  but  if  people  don't  actually 
see  the  things  in  operation,  they  do  not  get  across 
so  very  well. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  personnel  is  a  start 
on  this  subject,  and  the  way  to  get  the  proper 
personnel  is  to  start  educating  the  civil  service 
commissions. 
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That  is  the  greatest  problem  which  the  recrea- 
tion executive,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  must 
face — to  make  the  civil  service  examiners  realize 
the  problem.  It  is  not  like  school  teaching  in 
which  children  are  required  to  attend  school.  You 
do  not  need  to  attend  a  playground  and  people 
will  not  attend  playground  activities  unless  the 
work  is  made  attractive  enough  to  draw  them. 

So  we  must  do  two  things — first,  educate  the 
examiners  to  the  real  need  of  a  recreation  depart- 
ment, and  second,  we  must  go  further  and  see 
that  the  proper  people  take  the  examinations  by 
interesting  people  and  seeing  that  the  right  calibre 
of  people  apply  for  examinations. 

G.  S.  DESOLE  NEAL  (Birmingham,  Ala.)  :  I 
should  like  to  hear  some  discussion  on  civil  ser- 
vice requirements  for  recreation,  how  it  has 
worked  out  where  used,  and  whether  the  members 
feel  that  civil  service  in  recreation  is  the  coming 
thing. 

THOMAS  W.  LANTZ  (Orlando,  Fla.)  :  We  don't 
have  as  much  difficulty  as  the  larger  cities  in  civil 
service  problems,  but  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
educating  public  opinion.  People  say  that  they 
pay  out  their  money  to  this  person  to  play  with 
their  children,  and  it  is  a  cinch  of  a  job.  That 
is  something  we  have  to  overcome  in  the  smaller 
cities  under  one  hundred  thousand.  One  of  the 
ways  we  have  overcome  that  in  Orlando  is  by 
newspaper  editorials  and  publicity,  trying  to  show 
the  people  the  great  need  for  organized  recreation. 
I  think  the  biggest  problem  of  all  is  to  show  the 
taxpayers  something  tangible  in  the  way  of  facili- 
ties, such  as  municipal  bath  houses,  municipal  ath- 
letic fields  and  municipal  tennis  courts — things 
they  can  actually  see  with  their  own  eyes. 

ERNST  HERMANN  (Newton,  Mass.)  :  I  don't 
think  we  have  such  an  awful  problem  of  educating 
the  public,  judging  by  the  way  our  movement  has 
gone  forward  since  the  time  I  started  in.  I  think 
we  have  pretty  well  succeeded  in  doing  it.  The 
difficulty  in  many  cases  is  that  some  of  us  have 
tried  to  undertake  too  much.  The  movement  has 
been  good,  it  has  been  successful,  I  believe,  where 
we  have  had  conservative  people  who  have  demon- 
strated a  sound  lesson.  You  cannot  do  it  all  at 
once.  I  believe  that  doing  at  least  one  part  of  our 
work  really  well,  is  the  best  way  to  prove  the 
worth  of  a  playground  system.  We  should  all 
try  to  get  really  worth  while  field  houses  and 
other  facilities  in  our  cities.  Only  by  faithful  per- 
formance and  by  the  conservative  promotion  of 
our  program  can  we  make  it  as  popular  as  we 
want  to,  or  ought  to. 


KATHERINE  PARK:  On  this  question  of  edu- 
cating the  public,  I  think  we  found  in  Asheville 
that  public  opinion  was  fairly  sympathetic  on  the 
need  of  a  playground  system,  but  that  the  public 
opinion  was  not  educated  far  enough  to  realize 
what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  managing  a  play- 
ground system  and  therefore  the  question  was 
easily  sidetracked.  It  seems  to  me  before  we  try 
to  convince  the  public  generally,  the  greater  prob- 
lem is  to  educate  a  small  group  in  the  community 
who  will  give  leadership  and  assist  in  getting  the 
public  opinion  of  the  community  behind  the  pro- 
gram. 

CORINNE  FONDE  (Houston,  Texas)  :  Mr. 
Brewer  has  shown  that  we  have  a  tremendous 
problem  to  face  in  our  work  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonnel, and  certainly  we  have  another  important 
problem  in  the  question  of  salaries  paid  to  play- 
ground directors.  The  playground  director  is  the 
one  person  in  our  department  who  meets  the  same 
public  every  day  in  the  week  and  every  week  in 
the  year,  and  she  is  the  poorest  paid  person  in  the 
department.  She  is  really  an  overtime  person — 
or  a  part-time  person.  She  is  a  school  teacher 
who  wants  to  make  some  extra  money,  or  a  col- 
lege girl.  In  other  words,  the  playground  director 
I  consider,  needs  all  of  the  training  of  a  good 
teacher  and  she  is  not  paid  anywhere  near  the 
amount  paid  good  teachers. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  judge  every- 
thing on  the  basis  of  money.  One  of  the  big  prob- 
lems is  to  obtain  full  time  salaries  for  playground 
directors  and  the  recognition  of  the  standard  for 
playground  directors  that  goes  with  it. 

Z.  NESPOR  (Elmira,  N.  Y.)  :  The  contribution 
I  would  like  to  leave  in  this  discussion  is  that  you 
must  educate  your  lawmakers  or  those  who  handle 
the  pocketbooks.  You  must  work  pretty  closely 
with  them,  even  if  you  sometimes  have  to  go  into 
politics. 

H.  D.  BENT  (Evanston,  111.)  :  I  represent  the 
other  side  of  the  fence;  I  am  not  a  playground 
worker,  but  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  big  faults 
of  playground  work  is  that  the  playground  people 
try  to  go  ahead  too  rapidly.  You  start  off  with 
the  children,  for  instance,  and  before  you  know  it 
you  have  the  adults,  and  a  thousand  and  one  dif- 
ferent branches  or  activities  are  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  Those  things  scare  the  men  who 
have  control  of  the  city  budgets.  They  get  the 
idea  that  this  thing  is  expanding  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  going  to  require  a  lot  of  money — more  than 
they  think  they  can  afford  to  give  to  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  city  activities.  The  result  is  there 
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is  an  objection  and  reaction  against  the  work. 
That  has  been  my  experience. 

L.  P.  DITTEMORE  (Topeka,  Kansas)  :  We  had 
12  playgrounds  in  operation  in  the  summer  with 
poorly  paid  workers.  By  considerable  persua- 
sion, I  secured  permission  to  cut  the  playgrounds 
down  to  five  and  carry  the  same  amount  of  money, 
and  we  have  a  larger  attendance  on  the  five  play- 
grounds than  we  had  been  having  on  the  twelve. 

MR.  REEVES:  Now  to  sum  up  this  discussion: 
I  am  still  convinced  that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
great  problem,  in  spite  of  what  we  have  discussed, 
is  what  I  put  forth  as  my  conception  of  the  matter 
— how  to  place  public  recreation  on  a  parity  with 
public  education,  public  safety  and  public  health. 
The  council  is  not  scared  when  a  request  comes 
in  to  improve  the  streets,  no  matter  how  many 
streets  are  included  in  the  request,  because  the 
average  person  today  wants  to  see  and  walk  upon 
good  streets.  The  average  person  today  has  no 
conception  whatever  of  the  financial  returns  that 
may  accrue  to  the  city  with  proper  public  recrea- 
tion systems,  nor  has  he  any  conception  yet — and 
I  am  talking  about  the  rank  and  file,  the  tax- 
payers and  also  the  councilmen — of  the  returns 
in  human  investment  values. 

Now  the  problem  of  personnel  is  an  important 
one  but  how  we  are  going  to  get  personnel  with- 
out a  proper  maintenance  fund  and  proper  sal- 
aries, I  don't  know.  That  is  a  great  problem 
which  we  have  to  consider.  It  will  probably  be  a 
long  and  continuing  process  of  education,  but  it 
is  up  to  us  in  every  way  we  can  to  make  Tom 
Jones  feel  that  recreation  is  just  as  important  as 
the  garbage  disposal  of  a  city. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  MUNICIPAL  RECREATION 

PROGRAMS    TO    SCHOOL   AND    CHURCH 

RECREATION  PROGRAMS 

C.  E.  BREWER,  of  Detroit:  The  relationship  of 
municipal  recreation  programs  to  the  church  and 
school  program  is  essentially  a  service  relation- 
ship, but  before  we  render  service  we  should 
analyze  the  problem  from  a  church  viewpoint. 
Most  clergymen  agree  that  religion  must  reach 
young  people  through  the  agency  of  their  most 
vital  interests,  and  here  the  most  powerful  appeal 
for  making  of  Christian  character  must  be  made. 
Young  people  must  recreate,  if  not  wholesomely, 
then  under  demoralizing  influences,  and,  there- 
fore, church  recreation  programs  should  be  vitally 
interesting  and  exciting  and  develop  Christian 


character  as  well  as  all  physical  and  moral  proc- 
esses. 

Dr.  F.  M.  McDowell  says,  "The  value  of 
church-centered  recreation  should  be  found  in  its 
aim  or  purpose.  The  aim  of  church  recreation  is 
to  see  that  all  leisure  time  activities  lead  toward 
the  aim  of  religious  education  in  general.  For  the 
past  fifty  years  we  have  been  making  people  more 
comfortable.  The  crying  need  of  the  world  today 
is  to  make  them  better.  Church  recreation  should 
put  life  first  and  leave  profit  out  of  consideration. 
It  should  not  only  make  man  happier  but  better. 
Church  recreation  should  lead  to  a  higher  social 
order,  through  the  greatest  of  all  arts — that  of 
human  beings  living  together." 

Therefore,  the  municipal  recreation  program 
should  aid  the  church  by  promoting  in  the  church 
itself,  or  through  institutions  or  volunteer  train- 
ing classes,  activities  which  will  give  people  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  each  other.  The  municipal 
recreation  system  can  provide  competent  leaders 
to  conduct  activities,  plan  church  socials,  and 
hikes  for  young  people,  swimming  classes,  athletic 
teams,  gymnasium  classes  and  handcraft.  In  fact, 
almost  any  activity  which  is  promoted  by  a  muni- 
cipal recreation  system  can  be  conducted  in  the 
church,  provided  there  are  adequate  facilities  and 
the  governing  body  of  the  church  is  sufficiently 
broadminded  to  permit  it. 

Excellent  service  can  be  rendered  by  giving 
advice  regarding  the  building  of  the  church  plant, 
in  training  leaders  for  the  church  and  giving 
assistance  in  church  recreation  programs.  Many 
churches  are  poorly  constructed  because  of  the 
inexperience  of  the  building  committee  in  the 
necessary  requirements  for  a  gymnasium  or  other 
recreation  features  of  a  church.  Too  often  the 
governing  body  builds  a  gymnasium  and  then  for- 
gets that  it  is  in  the  church  and  no  use  is  made 
of  it.  Then,  too,  many  make  the  fatal  mistake  of 
thinking  the  gymnasium  will  run  by  itself  after 
it  has  been  constructed,  and  no  thought  is  given 
to  leadership.  The  recreation  executive  should 
convince  the  local  council  of  churches  of  the 
necessity  of  leadership  in  its  church  recreation 
program.  It  is  as  necessary  as  Sunday  school 
teachers  in  a  Sunday  School. 

The  real  question  as  to  the  relationship  of  a 
municipal  recreation  program  to  the  school  pro- 
gram is  this:  Can  the  games,  dramatics,  plays, 
handcraft,  and  other  recreation  activities  be  or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  the  municipal  recreation 
department,  which  will  develop  the  character  of 
the  individuals  in  the  leisure  time  activities  they 
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are  directing?  In  other  words,  can  the  leisure 
time  activities,  outside  of  school  time,  be  con- 
trolled and  conducted  to  yield  educational  results  ? 

Recreation  executives  claim  they  can  be,  and 
school  officials  admit  it,  because  in  some  cities  the 
boards  of  education  have  recreation  departments, 
but  the  results  are  not  obtained  in  the  same  peda- 
gogical way  they  are  accomplished  during  school 
hours.  If  they  were,  then  recreation  executives 
would  be  open  to  the  criticism  of  duplicating  the 
educational  program. 

Recreation  workers  and  educational  leaders 
should  work  in  the  closest  harmony.  All  available 
facilities  and  equipment  should  be  mutually  used 
to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Activities 
which  are  similar  to  educational  activities  should 
be  organized  by  recreation  workers  from  the  view- 
point of  permitting  the  people  participating  to  do 
what  they  are  interested  in.  In  other  words,  give 
them  a  chance  to  ride  their  hobbies.  If  they  have 
none,  then  they  should  be  interested  in  one  by 
the  recreation  leaders. 

Nothing  need  be  said  concerning  the  activities 
which  recreation  workers  should  organize  in  school 
buildings,  but  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  co- 
operation of  education  and  recreation,  workers. 
The  municipal  recreation  department  can  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  board  of  education  with 
leaders,  facilities  and  equipment,  which  the  board 
of  education  does  not  have.  If  possible,  provide 
competent  leaders  for  recess  play.  If  the  school 
system  does  not  have  a  physical  education  depart- 
ment organize  athletic  leagues,  provide  ball  dia- 
monds, gridirons,  and  play  space  for  the  public 
and  parochial  schools. 

If  you  use  school  buildings,  grounds  or  equip- 
ment, uphold  the  school  staff  ideals  of  the  preser- 
vation of  their  school  property  and  discipline.  The 
receipt  of  a  letter  at  the  close  of  the  playground 
season  from  the  principal  stating  that  not  a  single 
window  was  broken,  or  an  act  of  vandalism  was 
committed  during  the  summer,  means  a  lot  to  a 
recreation  system  which  is  endeavoring  to  secure 
a  wider  use  of  the  school  plant. 

WILLARD  L.  HAYES  (Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa)  : 
The  churches  in  our  town,  up  to  about  two  years 
ago,  all  had  the  desire  to  do  some  recreation  work, 
but  no  program,  and  they  came  to  us  and  asked 
us  to  give  them  a  yearly  program.  We  sat  down 
with  about  twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty  churches 
in  the  city  and  worked  out  with  those  churches 
on  a  piece  of  paper  the  program  for  a  year,  so 
that  all  members  of  those  churches,  children  and 
adults,  had  a  program  of  recreation,  and  every- 


body knew  when  this  group  met  or  that  group  met 
and  what  they  were  going  to  do  a  year  ahead. 

We  have  followed  that  plan  for  two  years.  We 
have  given  the  churches  their  programs  and  they 
come  to  us  and  consult  with  us  about  any  changes 
— if  they  want  to  add  this  or  that.  They  also 
want  us  to  train  leaders  for  their  work  and  bring 
in  leaders.  By  having  a  permanent  yearly  pro- 
gram with  the  churches,  you  can  get  somewhere. 
It  is  through  church  recreation  that  we  got  our 
start  in  the  town;  we  branched  out  into  other 
things,  but  it  was  that  particular  activity  which 
gave  us  our  start.  We  have  a  permanent  rela- 
tionship with  all  of  the  churches  in  our  recreation 
department. 

W.  T.  REED  (Muncie,  Indiana)  :  We  had  one 
of  our  churches  come  to  us  and  inquire  whether 
or  not  they  could  come  out  to  our  park  and  hold 
a  church  service.  I  said  I  had  no  objection  as  long 
as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  recreation.  They 
wanted  to  have  a  church  program  and  we  wanted 
to  have  a  recreation  program  between  the  church 
services.  They  asked  me  to  help  organize  some 
sort  of  program  that  would  fit  in  from  the  time 
they  ate  their  lunch  after  the  morning  church 
service  until  the  evening  service. 

W.  C.  BATCHELOR  (Pittsburgh)  :  In  Pittsburgh 
we  have  a  very  fortunate  relation  between  the 
schools  and  the  Bureau  of  Recreation.  Each  has 
its  own  program  but  there  is  a  wide  interchange 
in  the  use  of  the  properties.  There  are  about 
twenty-one  athletic  fields  of  the  Bureau  of  Recrea- 
tion which  are  used  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  practically  all  of  its  organized  activities.  They 
have  only  five  athletic  fields  of  their  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  uses 
about  nineteen  school  buildings  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Permits  are  issued  in  either  case  be- 
tween the  two  organizations.  I  think  there  is  one 
point  that  might  be  brought  up,  and  that  is  that 
school  principals  rather  expect  the  same  discipline 
and  the  same  atmosphere  in  the  use  of  school 
buildings  in  the  evening  by  recreation  groups  as 
they  have  in  their  own  evening  groups  or  schools. 
We  all  know  that  the  type  who  attend  the  evening 
schools  are  an  entirely  different  type  from  those 
who  attend  recreation  classes.  But  that  problem 
is  a  minor  one.  The  relationship  on  the  whole  is 
very  cordial.  Each  conducts  separate  programs. 

MR.  DEERING:  I  should  like  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  we  might  be  able  to  hitch  on  to 
the  tremendous  strength  that  the  public  education 
program  has  in  America,  in  resources,  in  money 
and  in  public  confidence,  and  the  part  that  it 
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plays  in  the  imagination  and  thinking  of  our 
people.  Would  it  be  possible  to  include  in  the 
public  education  program  a  provision  such  as  that 
every  child  would  go  out  of  the  school  system  im- 
bued with  certain  interests  in  recreation  and  hav- 
ing certain  recreation  habits  that  would  be  life- 
long? That  would  be  something  which  would  in- 
sure a  recreation  program  for  all  America  for  all 
the  people.  I  don't  answer  the  question ;  I  simply 
raise  it. 

MR.  BREWER:  Going  back  to  the  church  prob- 
lem, i  think  that  many  cities  are  losing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  excellent  contact  if  they  overlook 
the  churches.  That  brings  us  to  the  subject  of 
furnishing  to  the  church  paid  recreation  leaders 
out  of  our  own  pockets,  or  rather  out  of  our  own 
departments. 

In  Detroit  we  have  adopted  the  policy  of  fur- 
nishing to  the  Catholic  church,  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue, the  Protestant  churches,  or  any  other 
church,  competent  paid  play  leaders  who  go  into 
that  church  and  conduct  recreation  activities  on  a 
community  wide  basis.  Those  activities  are  open 
to  any  of  the  people  in  that  community. 


At  the  afternoon  session,  W.  L.  Quinlan,  of 
Tampa,  Florida,  presiding,  introduced  Leo  Lyons, 
of  Rockf ord,  Illinois,  who  had  as  his  topic :  "What 
is  the  maximum  number  of  children  of  practically 
the  same  age  group  which  one  play  leader  can 
effectively  handle?" 

MR.  LYONS  :  In  my  opinion  there  are  three 
fundamental  principles  entering  into  this  question. 
The  first  is  the  type  of  activity,  which  has  much 
to  do  with  the  number  of  persons  one  play  leader 
should  handle.  Perhaps  the  second  principle  is 
the  ability  of  the  leader  or  the  type  of  leader,  and 
the  third  consideration  is  the  age  of  the  group  to 
be  handled. 

It  was  decided  after  a  study  of  schools  in  a 
number  of  cities  that  the  number  of  pupils  who 
could  be  effectively  handled  by  a  classroom  teacher 
would  range  from  thirty-five  to  forty  pupils.  If 
your  recreation  program  is  of  the  school  type, 
perhaps  that  rule  would  hold.  With  a  year-round 
staff  and  a  well  organized  program,  under  certain 
conditions  it  will  be  possible  to  handle  a  larger 
number.  This  depends  largely  upon  the  type  of 
activity.  In  our  gymnasium  program  we  run  from 
sixty  to  even  one  hundred  children. 

MR.  DEERING:  In  San  Diego  we  estimate  that 
any  employed  director  should  have  at  least  ten  vol- 
unteers and  we  do  not  employ  a  director  unless  we 


are  assured  by  him  that  he  can  go  out  and  secure 
fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty  volunteer  directors  who 
will  come  in  and  take  charge  of  special  activities. 
We  employ  school  principals  and  people  of  that 
calibre  who  can  go  to  the  state  college  and  into  the 
community  and  secure  volunteer  leaders.  We 
have  eight  summer  play  centers.  We  try  to  find 
eight  people  well  equipped  to  handle  effectively  a 
summer  play  center,  we  pay  them  $150  or  $200 
a  month  and  give  them  associate  directors.  If 
the  director  is  a  man,  we  give  him  a  woman  as  an 
assistant,  paying  her  perhaps  the  same  salary. 
Then  we  look  to  them  to  find  volunteer  leaders  or 
teachers  or  college  students  or  people  gifted 
along  the  line  of  special  activities  who  will  come 
in  as  staff  workers  without  pay.  At  our  eight 
summer  play  centers  we  had  175  volunteer  lead- 
ers. These  volunteers  do  not  last  a  minute  unless 
they  agree  they  will  be  present  whenever  they  are 
needed.  A  careful  record  of  their  work  is  kept. 
They  are  experts  along  some  particular  line ;  they 
are  in  charge  of  some  special  group  or  activity 
and  come  three  or  four  times  a  week  or  perhaps 
only  once.  They  are  not  even  allowed  carfare. 
They  pay  their  own  way  and  it  is  assumed  they 
will  do  their  job. 

MR.  REEVES  :  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable plans  I  have  heard  of.  I  am  wondering 
if  these  volunteer  leaders  are  dependable;  in  out- 
lining your  program  for  a  day,  a  week,  month,  or 
season,  do  you  arbitrarily  say  when  certain  events 
shall  take  place  in  certain  hours?  If  you  have 
an  attendance  of  200  or  300,  or  perhaps  500  or 
600  at  a  peak  hour,  naturally  two  paid  directors 
cannot  take  care  of  them.  Is  it  your  experience 
that  these  volunteer  leaders  will  turn  up  when 
they  are  supposed  to?  Can  you  count  on  them 
day  after  day  ?  Don't  you  find  that  sometimes  the 
children  are  left  "hanging  in  the  air?" 

MR.  DEERING:  I  will  say  again  that  these  vol- 
unteers are  only  for  the  summer  season — about 
eight  weeks.  We  say  to  a  volunteer :  "Will  you 
come  once  a  week  for  one  hour  to  conduct  a 
specific  activity  for  a  group?"  Of  course,  we 
know  in  a  few  days  how  many  will  be  in  the 
group.  On  these  summer  playgrounds,  the  chil- 
dren can  come  and  be-  there  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  director,  but  we  don't  want 
the  employed  directors  to  conduct  activities,  be- 
cause if  they  did,  they  could  not  handle  the  situ- 
ation. The  director  is  the  one  who  goes  from 
volunteer  to  volunteer  and  sees  that  the  program 
is  working.  If  the  volunteer  is  not  effective,  we 
dispose  of  him.  When  they  volunteer  for  the 
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work  they  are  supposed  to  do  the  job  and  if  they 
fail,  we  don't  keep  them. 

MR.  REEVES  :  It  would  seem  that  you  must  have 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  volunteers. 

MR.  DEERING  :  In  San  Diego  there  are  nearly 
150,000  people.  Our  point  of  view  is  that  every 
one  among  them  should  be  a  volunteer.  That  is 
the  job  of  the  recreation  organizer  to  interest  these 
people  and  bring  them  in,  not  now,  perhaps,  but 
ultimately. 

MR.  REEVES:  I  might  say  that  we  have  had 
considerable  success  with  volunteers  when  we 
have  given  them  a  chance  to  do  the  things  that 
pleased  them  very  much.  We  had  427  volunteers 
this  summer  with  our  traveling  theatres,  but  they 
all  felt  they  were  potential  actors  and  actresses, 
or  singers  or  dancers.  We  had  great  difficulty 
to  get  volunteers  to  come  at  a  definite  hour  to 
conduct  some  definite  activity,  but  when  they 
were  pleased  with  what  they  were  doing,  they 
didn't  have  that  difficulty. 

W.  C.  BECHTOLD  (Evanston,  111.)  :  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  get  exactly  what  you  pay  for.  If 
you  don't  pay  for  something  you  cannot  depend 
upon  it.  But  there  is  an  opportunity  to  develop 
leaders  in  the  groups  themselves.  Every  play- 
ground instructor  may  develop  leaders  among  his 
groups,  and  you  can  depend  upon  the  boys  and 
girls  coming  regularly  to  your  play  centers  every 
day  to  assume  the  leadership  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in.  And  that  type  of  leadership  is  the  vol- 
unteer type,  of  course,  but  it  is  participating  lead- 
ership. This  is  a  type  of  leadership  which  works 
very  satisfactorily,  and  the  children  receive  credit 
for  it  in  some  sort  of  playground  award  that  is 
made.  We  have  that  type  of  leadership  on  our 
playgrounds  and  on  our  beaches  as  well — a  vol- 
unteer corps  of  lifeguards  to  render  assistance  be- 
cause they  enjoy  doing  it  and  are  a  part  of  the 
participating  people.  The  ordinary  type  of  vol- 
unteer leader  whom  you  find  in  the  community,  it 
is  my  experience,  cannot  be  depended  upon  or  he 
is  not  about  when  you  want  him.  In  the  long 
run  you  get  exactly  what  you  pay  for.  If  you 
don't  pay  enough  for  it,  you  get  mediocre  service 
in  return. 

The  number  of  activities  that  come  within  a 
paid  leader's  jurisdiction,  depends  upon  whether 
those  activities  are  indoors  or  outdoors.  We  can- 
not concentrate  on  a  certain  group ;  no  system  has 
enough  money  to  pay  for  leadership  that  is  needed 
on  the  playgrounds  on  the  same  basis  that  the 
school  systems  follow — from  35  to  40  children. 
We  do  not  have  a  playground  in  Evanston  which 


does  not  have  registered  in  it  from  200  to  600 
children.  Our  maximum  number  of  leaders  is 
three,  and  our  minimum,  two.  We  have  some 
part  time  fill-ins,  but  no  system  I  think  is  able 
to  carry  a  budget — certainly  we  are  not — that  is 
going  to  pay  for  the  actual  amount  of  leadership 
needed,  and  the  only  way  for  the  instructor  to 
carry  out  his  program  is  for  him  to  develop  group 
leadership  within  the  groups  themselves. 

Z.  NESPOR  (Elmira,  N.  Y.)  :  Do  you  consider 
your  system  ideal,  Mr.  Deering?  Do  you  have 
any  trouble  getting  leaders — teachers,  for  instance, 
who  are  not  paid  but  who  know  the  principal  is 
being  paid? 

MR.  DEERING  :  We  have  a  drama  supervisor, 
for  instance.  She  supervises  all  year  round.  She 
does  not  conduct  the  drama  classes  in  the  play 
centers,  but  in  the  play  centers  she  will  have  thirty 
dramatic  groups,  for  whom  she  secures  volunteers. 
She  meets  with  them  twice  a  week  and  then  they 
go  back  to  their  centers  and  handle  their  work. 
They  are  absolutely  dependable.  The  same  is 
true  of  certain  other  activities.  In  addition  we 
have  the  directors  whom  we  employ  on  condition 
that  they  get  the  people  to  assist  them.  And  there 
is  no  trouble,  because  the  director  goes  out  to  get 
the  volunteers  and  naturally  turns  to  those  who 
can  handle  handcraft  or  tell  stories,  or  do  what- 
ever is  necessary. 

P.  V.  GAHAN  (St.  Petersburg,  Fla.) :  I 
would  rather  sit  in  a  meeting  and  see  the  pro- 
gram being  formed,  without  its  being  approved 
and  released  as  a  program  of  a  particular  organi- 
zation or  society,  than  to  have  the  chair- 
man of  that  body  think  that  before  that  program 
could  start  to  function  I  should  have  to  put  my 
endorsement  on  it.  I  think  that  is  a  bad  situation 
for  any  group  of  free-minded  American  citizens 
to  face,  working  as  a.  volunteer  group  in  a  project 
they  are  interested  in,  if  they  feel  that  they  have 
to  get  an  approval  of  someone  paid  by  the  muni- 
cipality before  they  can  carry  out  a  specific  piece 
of  work. 


Willard  Hayes,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  dis- 
cussed, "What  is  the  saturation  point  in  promot- 
ing a  municipal  recreation  program  ?" 

MR.  HAYES:  When  you  are  saturated,  you  are 
full. 

Now,  what  is  the  saturation  point  as  it  relates 
to  our  work?  First  of  all,  it  depends  a  whole 
lot  upon  how  much  the  executive  is  able  to  do, 
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how  much  endurance  he  has  and  how  much  endur- 
ance his  wife  possesses! 

Next  is  your  leadership.  Have  you  the  leader- 
ship to  do  it?  You  can  do  lots  more  after  you 
have  been  in  a  town  for  a  year  or  more,  because 
then  you  have  certain  folks  interested  and  trained. 
Your  saturation  point  depends  a  lot  upon  the 
facilities  that  you  have  in  addition  to  your  leader- 
ship, and  also  the  number  of  centers.  Some  cities 
have  very  few  facilities. 

Your  point  of  saturation  also  varies  according 
to  the  length  of  time  your  work  has  been  going 
on,  and  how  fast  has  been  the  growth  of  public 
education  along  the  line  of  playground  and  park 
activities.  If  a  city  has  been  interested  in  this 
movement  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  point  is 
way  up,  but  if  the  city  has  awakened  only  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  the  point  is  way  down. 
It  rises  as  education  progresses.  The  saturation 
point  is  reached  in  your  city  when  you  are  doing 
all  of  the  things  that  you  can  do  and  do  well. 
The  very  minute  you  take  on  something  that  you 
can  not  do  well,  your  enemies  and  your  friends 
who  are  lukewarm  make  capital  of  it,  and  it  does 
you  more  harm  than  good. 

MR.  NASH  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of 
volunteer  leadership,  as  one  speaker  has  brought 
out,  and  the  problem  of  what  is  real  leadership, 
has  a  connection  with  saturation  point.  We  can 
take  a  lesson  from  Denmark  in  connection  with 
leadership  and  direction.  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  read  two  little  volumes — 
one  a  translation  from  the  Danish — Berglund, 
which  can  be  gotten  from  the  People's  College 
Group  at  Henryville,  Pa.,  and  the  other  is  J.  K. 
Hart  on  Light  from  the  North. 

MR.  PRITCHARD  :  There  is  a  chapter  of  another 
book  that  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  which 
also  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  pertinent  to 
our  discussion.  I  think  we  can  apply  it  more  di- 
rectly to  our  own  field  of  work.  It  is  a  chapter 
from  a  larger  volume — The  Relation  of  the  Ex- 
pert to  the  Creative  Group,  by  Mary  P.  Follett, 
published  by  the  Peoples  Publishing  Company.  It 
is  from  her  book  called  The  Creative  Experience, 
which  deals  with  the  application  of  the  contem- 
porary German  psychology  point  of  view.  She 
has  some  very  practical  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  the  relationship  of  people  who  are  expert  in 
materials  and  methods,  and  it  should  be  useful  in 
connection  with  volunteer  workers,  and  all  of  the 
activities  that  we  have  been  discussing  here  today. 

(To  be  continued} 


The  Women  of 

England  and  Wales 

Attack  Rural  Recreation 

Problem 

The  women  of  England  and  Wales  are  con- 
ducting institutes  in  rural  sections  of  the  country 
to  improve  conditions  of  rural  life  and  through 
them  are  providing  the  means  for  educational 
and  social  intercourse  of  activities  for  the  study 
of  domestic  science,  hygiene,  social  welfare,  do- 
mestic and  rural  economics,  and  for  training  in 
home  crafts.  Funds  for  maintaining  the  work 
are  raised  by  annual  subscriptions  of  two  shillings 
per  member  and  by  the  organization  of  entertain- 
ments and  fairs. 

The  institutes  in  the  counties  are  united  into 
County  Federations  of  Women's  Institutes — 
bodies  which  work  through  elected  County  Ex- 
ecutive Committees.  County  activities  include 
the  organization  of  annual  or  biennial  exhibitions 
of  handcrafts  or  produce,  musical,  dramatic,  folk 
dancing  and  gardening  competitions  between  the 
institutes,  arrangements  for  tours  of  lecturers  and 
speakers  and  many  other  activities. 

The  County  Federations  combine  to  form  the 
National  Federation  of  Women's  Institutes  and 
the  policy  of  the  entire  movement  is  framed  at 
the  annual  general  conference  attended  by  a  dele- 
gate from  each  institute,  three  delegates  from 
each  County  Federation  and  the  members  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee,  meeting  each  May 
in  London.  A  particularly  interesting  piece  of 
work  of  the  National  Federation  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  to  train  selected  voluntary  organizers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  work  with  the  County  Federa- 
tion Committees  in  their  own  counties  in  the  for- 
mation of  institutes.  There  are  at  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  September  issue  of  The  World's 
Health,  over  320  of  these  trained  volunteer 
workers. 


Most  individuals  can  with  advantage  be  advised 
how  to  work  wisely,  how  to  play  safely,  how  to 
live  happier  lives  in  a  hygienically  constructive 
manner,  with  the  logical  sequence  of  a  fuller  life 
with  greater  duration — a  longer  life  and  a  merrier 
one. — Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong. 


Correlation  of  Public  Recreation  and 
Public  Education  Departments 


BY 


GEO.  HJELTE, 
Superintendent,  Department  of  Playground  and  Recreation,  Los  Angeles 


The  end  and  purpose  of  all  government  is  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  Political  economists 
from  the  days  of  the  Greek  Republic  to  the  pres- 
ent day  have  agreed  that  all  government  is  organ- 
ized fundamentally  with  this  end  in  view.  Most 
of  the  activities  performed  by  government  indi- 
rectly contribute  to  this  objective.  There  are, 
however,  some  activities  which  make  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Among 
these  direct  means  may  be  mentioned  the  provi- 
sion of  opportunities  for  public  education,  the  ad- 
ministration of  publicly  owned  properties  for 
recreational  use,  the  establishment  of  parks,  high- 
ways, playgrounds  and  libraries. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  effort  on  the  part  of 
municipal  governments  in  the  attainment  of  this 
objective  is  the  establishment  of  departments  of 
recreation.  Although  the  municipal  recreation 
movement  had  its  origin  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century,  today  every  progressive  muni- 
cipality of  considerable  size  has  a  department  of 
government  set  up  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  recreational  life  of  the  community 
and  utilizing  its  natural  and  artificial  resources 
with  this  end  in  view.  Leadership  in  the  use  of 
recreation  facilities  is  provided  by  a  staff  of  train- 
ed play  and  recreation  leaders,  which  is  augmented 
by  large  numbers  of  volunteer  leaders. 

The  public  recreation  movement  had  its  origin 
in  an  effort  to  provide  "breathing  places"  in  the 
most  congested  parts  of  the  largest  eastern  cities 
for  the  children  of  the  less  well  to  do  classes. 
From  this  beginning  the  movement  has  grown  to 
its  present  proportions  in  which  its  activities  serve 
all  classes  and  relatively  large  numbers  of  the 
population  of  our  cities.  Now  an  effort  is  made 
to  serve  "all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people" 
and  to  give  service  in  certain  activities  to  adults 
as  well. 

The  objective  of  the  movement  has  also  greatly 


enlarged.  At  first  the  movement  aimed  at  the 
provision  of  leisure  time  activities  for  children  as 
an  antidote  to  the  destructive  and  dangerous  ac- 
tivities which  children  in  certain  parts  of  large 
cities  were  wont  to  engage  in.  Today,  however, 
municipal  recreation  departments  conceive  of 
preparation  for  citizenship  through  participation 
in  constructive  leisure  time  activities  as  their  ob- 
jective. 

The  program  of  public  recreation  departments 
of  today  is  an  extremely  diversified  one,  includ- 
ing numerous  activities  which  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  find  worth  while  during  their 
leisure  hours.  It  is  plain  that  all  leisure  time 
activities  cannot  become  a  part  of  the  public  rec- 
reation program.  Those  kinds  of  activities  which 
prove  to  be  most  worth  while  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  value  in  the  development  of  good  citizen- 
ship are  selected  and  given  major  emphasis.  Those 
activities  in  which  relatively  large  numbers  of 
people  can  be  served  with  a  minimum  of  promo- 
tional effort  are  stressed  in  order  to  serve  eco- 
nomically large  numbers  of  people.  Certain  of 
our  traditional  recreative  activities  lend  them- 
selves well  to  commercial  exploitation.  Public 
relation  to  these  activities  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  legislative  and  police  control.  A  municipality 
cannot  compete  with  commercial  interests  in  pro- 
viding for  these  types  of  recreation. 

In  its  growth  the  movement  has  tended  to 
standardize  its  procedure.  It  is  well  recog- 
nized at  the  present  time  that  the  primary  function 
of  the  municipality  in  connection  with  recreation 
is  to  provide  the  place  and  the  facilities  which 
make  certain  desirable  forms  of  recreation  pos- 
sible and  to  set  in  motion  such  procedures  in  or- 
ganization and  in  general  promotion  as  to  make  for 
the  most  extensive  and  efficient  use  of  them.  A 
secondary  function  consists  in  general  promotion 
of  certain  activities  of  civic  value  and  of  more 
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or  less  universal  appeal,  such  as  community  mu- 
sic, pageantry  and  sports,  without  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  ownership  of  the  location  at  which 
they  may  take  place. 

While  the  developments  mentioned  have  taken 
place  in  the  public  recreation  movement,  corre- 
sponding developments  have  taken  place  in  the 
public  education  movement.  The  public  schools, 
today  aim  to  give  a  universal  service.  State  laws 
force  all  children  of  school  age,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  attend  the  public  schools.  It  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  that  schools  have  at- 
tempted to  reach  "all  of  the  children  of  all  of 
the  people."  If  there  is  any  one  thing  which 
characterizes  modern  education,  it  is  the  increasing 
universality  of  the  service  of  the  public  schools. 

The  present  objective  of  public  education  is 
understood  generally  to  be  complete  preparation 
for  citizenship.  For  convenience  this  objective 
is  often  thought  of  in  terms  of  seven  sub-objec- 
tives as  follows : 

Health 

Ethical  Conduct 

Civic  adjustment 

Vocational  efficiency 

Worthy  home  membership 

Command  of  fundamental  processes 

Worthy  use  of  leisure  time 

Increasingly  schools  are  giving  attention  to  the 
last  named  objective.  Practically  every  depart- 
ment of  instruction  in  the  public  school  makes,  or 
should  make,  some  contribution  toward  this  ob- 
jective, so  diversified  are  the  worthy  activities 
which  people  engage  in  during  their  leisure  time. 
The  department  of  physical  education  has  a  very 
great  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this  objective, 
since  our  leisure  time  activities  are  in  so  large 
measure  physical  in  type. 

The  school  program  has  become  increasingly 
diversified.  The  school  curriculum  of  a  few  years 
ago  contained  relatively  few  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. The  school  program  of  today  includes  nu- 
merous subjects  with  a  vast  variety  of  activities 
included  in  each.  Preparation  for  life  implies 
participation  in  life's  activities,  which  are  ex- 
tremely numerous.  The  school  curriculum  must 
be  diversified,  it  is  well  recognized,  in  order  to 
contribute  effectively  to  complete  preparation  for 
living  in  complex  society. 

Significant  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  method  of  school  instruction.  The  old  method 
was  formal  and  subject-centered.  The  new  meth- 
od is  informal  and  child-centered  and  consists  of 


leadership  of  children  in  activities  with  a  view  to 
the  accomplishment  of  certain  outcomes  in  knowl- 
edge, habits  and  skills,  and  attitudes. 

The  developments  in  the  play  and  recreation 
movement  and  in  the  public  education  movement 
have  many  points  of  similarity.  Twenty  years 
ago  there  could  have  been  little  similarity  between 
the  school  program  and  a  public  recreation  pro- 
gram. Today  there  are  striking  similarities.  Both 
movements  aim  to  give  universal  service.  Both 
conceive  of  better  citizenship  as  their  objective, 
the  one  emphasizing  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objective  through  several  programs  of  activities, 
the  other  emphasizing  its  accomplishment  through 
leisure  time  activities. 

So  similar  are  the  two  movements  in  the  forms 
in  which  they  express  themselves  in  our  modern 
cities  that  there  is  the  greatest  desirability  and 
indeed  necessity  for  bringing  about  a  close  corre- 
lation between  them.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  public 
school  organization  take  over  the  functions  of 
public  recreation  departments.  There  are  some 
reasons  which  commend  this  plan,  and  others  of 
a  practical  nature  which  render  it  inadvisable. 
Without  discussing  both  sides  of  this  question, 
let  it  be  pointed  out  that  the  present  type  of  organi- 
zation in  which  there  are  two  municipal  depart- 
ments interested  in  the  problem  of  leisure  time 
has  become  quite  traditional.  What  the  future 
may  bring  forth  in  better  organization  we  cannot 
predict,  but  for  the  present  we  must  accept  the 
situation  very  much  as  we  find  it. 

A  plan  of  correlation  can  be  devised  which  will 
eliminate  working  at  cross  purposes  and  which 
will  secure  the  largest  returns  to  the  taxpayer  from 
the  operation  of  public  schools  and  public  recrea- 
tion departments  in  connection  with  the  solution 
of  the  leisure  time  problem.  Some  of  the  elements 
of  this  plan  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Municipal  recreation  departments  must 
recognize  the  preeminent  position  occupied  by  the 
schools  in  relation  to  the  child.  The  leadership  of 
the  public  schools  in  matters  of  child  welfare  must 
be  accepted.  In  connection  with  child  activities, 
therefore  public  recreation  departments  should  be 
contented  to  perform  supplementary  functions  to 
those  performed  by  the  schools.  Schools  are  de- 
voting increasing  attention  to  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram concerned  with  the  worthy  use  of  leisure 
time.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  they  will  handle 
the  entire  problem.  Public  recreation  departments 
should  devote  their  attention  to  work  not  done  by 
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the  schools  and  to  the  service  of  people  not  reached 
by  the  schools,  among  whom  stand  out  prominently 
the  children  of  pre-school  age,  the  working  boys 
and  girls,  and  adults. 

(2)  In  the  placement   of  playgrounds,   swim- 
ming pools  and  other  recreational  units,  the  public 
recreation  departments  would  do  well  to  attempt 
to  serve  other  neighborhoods  than  those  already 
served  by  schools.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
school  of  the  future  will  offer  neighborhood  play- 
ground service  to  those  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  schools.     The  neighborhoods  lying  be- 
tween   two    schools   are   those   which    should   be 
served  by  the  public  department  with  recreation 
facilities  similar  to  those  offered  by  the  schools. 
Since   schools  endeavor   to  make   extensive  pro- 
vision for  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  ath- 
letic activities  are  of  such  great  appeal  and  impor- 
tance, the  school  facilities  will  include  wide  pro- 
vision of  athletic  fields  and  facilities.     Assuming 
that  schools  in  the  future  will  be  well  provided 
with  such  facilities,  municipal  recreation  depart- 
ments need  not  emphasize,  to  the  degree  that  has 
been  necessary  in  the  past,  the  provision  of  ath- 
letic facilities.    They  should  strive  increasingly  to 
establish    playgrounds    located    and    equipped    to 
serve  the  smaller  children  who  cannot  travel  as 
far  as  their  older  brothers  and  sisters  to  play, 
and  facilities  to  serve  families  through  those  types 
of  equipment  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  stand- 
ardized school  equipment. 

(3)  The  school  method  is  characterized  by  per- 
sonal instruction,  whereas  the  method  of  public 
recreation   departments  is  characterized  by  gen- 
eral promotion.     The  public  departments  should 
leave  to  the  schools  the  performance  of  instruc- 
tional functions  and  be  content  with  general  pro- 
motion of  activities.    The  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion force  us  to  this  position.     The  public  appro- 
priations for  recreation,  apart  from  school  appro- 
priations,  are  relatively  so   small,   in   proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  to  be  served  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  school  appropriations,   making  any 
extensive  program  of  instruction  untenable.     The 
cities  which  are  now  thought  of  as  making  gener- 
ous appropriations  for  recreation  service  through 
their  park  and  recreation  departments  allocate  an 
average  of  about  $1.50  per  capita  per  year  to  this 
purpose,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  to  carry  on 
any  extensive  instructional  service. 

(4)  In  the  organization  of  adult  leisure  time 
activities,  public  schools  do  not  occupy  a  very 
prominent  place.     Adult  education,  as  carried  on 


by  the  schools,  usually  has  a  specific  outcome  in 
mind  in  the  nature  of  specific  skills,  usually  voca- 
tional in  nature.  The  adult  recreation  field  is  open 
for  public  recreation  departments.  The  provision 
of  recreation  beaches,  camps,  parks,  zoological 
gardens,  libraries,  and  golf  courses  will  remain 
the  special  function  of  other  public  agencies  than 
the  schools  and  will  be  a  major  contribution  that 
the  municipalities  will  make  to  the  solution  of  the 
adult  leisure  time  problem. 

(5)  It  becomes  desirable  in  the  operation  of  one 
department  interested  in  this  problem  to  use  at 
times  the   facilities  under  the  administration  of 
the  other.    All  public  agencies  should  work  closely 
with  each  other  and  yield  to  each  other  the  use  of 
their  facilities  when  they  are  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged.   There  should  be  enough  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  the  several  agencies  to  enable  an 
interchange  of  facilities  to  be  worked  out  with 
the  utmost  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

(6)  Above  all  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  public  school  organization  and  the  public  rec- 
reation department  are  two  members  of  the  same 
family — in  other  words,  two  public  organizations 
working  toward  a  common  goal.     For  this  reason 
it  is  desirable  that  the  greatest  mutual  understand- 
ing be  developed  between  the  two  to  bring  about 
the  greatest  correlation  of  effort.     The  task  of 
bringing  about  a  more  beneficial  use  of  the  in- 
creasing leisure  of  the  American  people  is  itself 
such  a  tremendous  one  that  there  is  need  for  the 
greatest  harmony  on  the  part  of  all  agencies  con- 
cerned in  the  problem. 


Parent-Playground  Associations.  —  There 
were  community  organizations  at  twelve  of  the 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  playgrounds  last  summer, 
the  purpose  of  these  Parent- Playground  Associa- 
tions being  to  create  a  better  understanding  of  the 
program  in  their  community,  to  arrange  festivities 
and  picnics  for  the  children,  secure  better  facilities 
for  the  grounds,  obtain  funds  for  apparatus  and 
salaries  of  additional  directors  and  purchase  equip- 
ment for  which  public  funds  could  not  legally  be 
expended. 

The  associations  met  weekly  either  at  private 
homes  or  on  the  playgrounds.  Some  were  instru- 
mental in  providing  transportation  facilities  for 
the  children  to  the  folk  dance  festivals  held  weekly, 
to  picnics  out  of  the  city  and  for  athletic  teams  in 
their  inter-playground  games.  A  few  advanced 
money  for  the  purchase  of  handcraft  material  and 
paid  for  costumes  used  in  special  folk  dances. 


A  Chance  to  Play 


BY 


HAROLD  M.  HARTER, 
Executive  Secretary,  The  National  Exchange  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Very  nearly  every  Exchange  Club  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  more  than  six  hundred  of 
them,  has  engaged  in  some  phase  of  child  welfare 
work.  While  some  clubs  have  worked  indepen- 
dently, many  have  taken  advantage  of  the  expert 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America. 

The  problem  of  recreation  for  the  child  is  found 
alike  in  the  small  town  and  the  larger  city.  Rec- 
reation periods  offer  opportunities  for  acquiring 
both  good  and  bad  habits.  During  the  playtime 
stages  of  life,  the  mind  of  the  child  is  very  plastic 
and  impressionable.  The  results  of  evil  influences 
as  well  as  good  are  soon  reflected  in  children's 
actions.  Play  under  leadership  helps  to  build 
stronger  bodies  and  to  develop  happier  and  cleaner 
minds. 

The  undernourished  child  is  given  particular 
attention  by  many  Exchange  Clubs  of  the  United 
States.  This  work  is  done  in  conjunction  with 
school  authorities  and  public  health  officers.  The 
object  is  through  careful  feeding  and  adequate  rec- 
Teational  facilities  to  bring  the  undernourished 
child  up  to  the  proper  weight.  The  Exchange 
Club  of  Toledo  has  had  marked  success  in  this 
particular  phase  of  its  community  work.  The  club 
sponsors  and  maintains  a  summer  camp,  supplies 
hundreds  of  quarts  of  milk  and  employs  a  trained 
nurse  throughout  the  year. 

In  Monroe,  Michigan,  the  Exchange  Club  has 
worked  directly  with  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  and  Monroe's  recreational  fa- 
cilities are  a  credit  to  both  organizations. 

Many  cities  now  have  swimming  pools  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  local  Exchange  Clubs. 
These  swimming  pools  are  particularly  valuable 
to  the  inland  community,  and  Exchange  Club 
members  are  well  repaid  for  their  work  and  sacri- 
fice when  they  see  the  happiness  of  the  little  folks 
throughout  the  summer  months.  Proper  super- 
vision is  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  success- 
fully conducting  a  public  swimming  pool. 

In  many  cases  Exchange  Club  members  have 
not  stopped  with  contributing  money  towards  the 
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installation  and  building  of  recreation  places.  The 
Exchange  Club  of  Pasadena,  California,  built  a 
large  and  comfortable  cabin  for  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  of  their  city.  By  intercession  with  municipal 
authorities  they  obtained  a  beautiful  wooded  can- 
yon near  the  spot  where  the  cabin  is  located.  Ex- 
changites,  some  thirty-five  in  number,  devoted  two 
Saturdays  and  two  Sundays  to  the  construction  of 
the  building.  Most  of  the  members  contributed 
their  own  labor  while  those  who  were  not  in  a 
position  to  do  this  hired  carpenters  and  masons 
to  represent  them.  The  materials  were  provided 
by  club  members. 

A  movement  started  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
several  years  ago  has  since  become  a  part  of  the 
Exchange  Club's  national  program.  On  the  first 
Tuesday  in  August  the  Exchange  Clubs  of  the 
country  plan  a  special  program  which  has  been 
called  "Sunshine  Special."  Very  nearly  every 
club  arranges  a  huge  picnic  and  field  day  for  the 
under-privileged  boys  and  girls  in  their  commu- 
nity, many  of  whom  live  in  orphanages  and 
other  institutions.  The  whole  idea  is  to  give  dur- 
ing the  year  at  least  one  day  of  unalloyed  happi- 
ness to  these  children.  Only  a  confirmed  statis- 
tician could  estimate  the  amount  of  lemonade  and 
the  number  of  ice  cream  cones  consumed  by  little 
folks  all  over  the  country  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  most  effective  recreation 
is  that  which  goes  on  throughout  the  year.  Under 
this  heading  might  come  the  large  number  of 
musical  organizations  for  boys  and  girls  spon- 
sored by  Exchange  Clubs.  There  can  be  no  finer 
recreation  than  that  afforded  by  the  study  and 
practice  of  music,  and  under  capable  leadership 
many  of  these  bands  and  orchestras  become  un- 
believably proficient.  At  the  last  Convention  of 
Exchange  Clubs  held  at  Atlantic  City,  a  boys' 
band  from  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  won  the  "stunt  cup" 
and  won  it  in  competition  with  several  adult  musi- 
cal organizations.  The  losers  expressed  perfect 
agreement  with  the  decision  of  the  judges.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  happier  group. 


PARACHUTE  DROP 
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Miniature   Parachute 
Drop 


BY 


V.  K.  BROWN 

Our  boys  have  been  working  for  the  past  two 
years  to  launch  a  parachute  from  a  model  airplane 
in  flight.  Some  of  our  experts  have  puzzled  over 
the  problems  involved,  without  finding  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  Eddie  Marcouiller  listened  in  a 
discussion  of  the  matter.  He  is  a  very  quiet  lad, 
but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  he  stated 
that  he  thought  he  could  see  a  way  to  accomplish 
the  feat. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  a  week  later, 
the  boys  asked  him  whether  he  had  made  good  on 
his  expectation,  and  he  invited  them  to  see  his 
model  plane  fly.  The  plane  rose,  and  made  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  hall,  and  when  starting  its  second  circle, 
suddenly  discharged  a  parachute,  which  drifted 
down  to  the  floor  while  the  plane  went  on.  The 
boys,  of  course,  examined  the  mechanical  means 
of  accomplishing  the  stunt.  They  consisted  of  a 
very  simple  device.  Underneath  the  fuselage  of 
the  plane,  in  the  stream-line  of  the  big  propeller, 
was  a  smaller  propeller,  fixed  to  its  shaft  so  that 
the  shaft  rotated  with  the  turning  of  the  propeller. 
Fastened  to  the  shaft  he  had  a  thread,  kept  from 
tangling  by  a  bead  strung  as  weight  on  it.  The 
slack  in  this  thread  permitted  the  propeller  to  ro- 
tate and  wind  up  the  extra  length  on  the  shaft  of 
the  small  propeller  until  finally  the  slack  should 
all  be  taken  up,  whereupon  the  tightening  of  the 
thread  would  pull  a  pin  which  kept  a  small  trap- 
door in  the  bottom  of  the  fuselage  closed.  Pulling 
the  pin  as  the  propeller  turned  resulted  in  opening 
the  trap-door,  whereupon  the  parachute  was  per- 
mitted to  fall,  and  open  as  it  descended. 


The  Story  of 
;         "John  Smith" 

The  following  case  of  John  Smith,  15  years  old, 
was  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Officer  of  Pontiac,  Michigan : 

10-7-26 — Skipping  school 


11-9-26 — Throwing  glass  and  cans  on  porch 
2-2-27 — Truancy  from  Junior  High  School 

3-10-27 — Wanted  for  breaking  into  school 
6-4-27 — Attempted  rape 

7-12-27— Stealing  $9.00  from  another  boy 

7-16-27 — Placed  on  probation 

7-25-27— Fighting 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  John  came  to 
one  of  the  city  playgrounds.  All  of  the  boys  on 
the  ground  knew  John  and  the  number  of  scrapes 
he  had  been  in,  so  they  informed  the  playground 
leader  that  he  was  a  "tough  guy,"  and  the  play- 
ground leader  said  he  would  keep  him  under  ob- 
servation. 

He  succeeded  in  getting  John  interested  in  play- 
ing baseball  with  the  Junior  Team  and  the  Senior 
Team.  Gradually,  John's,  confidence  was  gained 
and  he  was  placed  on  different  occasions  in  charge 
of  groups  of  younger  boys  on  hikes  and  when  the 
Junior  Team  went  to  play  teams  at  other  parks. 

His  conduct  since  coming  to  the  playground  has 
been  such  that  the  playground  leader  has  seen  fit 
to  award  him  an  honor  certificate  for  baseball 
and  sportsmanship.  The  playground  leader  states 
that  he  has  never  heard  John  swear  since  coming 
to  the  ground  and  that  his  conduct  on  the  ground 
has  been  above  reproach. 

At  another  playground  which  was  just  opened 
by  the  city  this  year,  out  of  seventeen  boys  present 
one  day,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Officer  is  fami- 
liar with  thirteen  of  them  and  five  of  them  have 
court  records.  This  year  they  have  been  interested 
in  baseball,  horseshoes,  and  even  in  making  bas- 
kets. There  have  been  no  reports  of  juvenile  de- 
"  linquency  from  this  district  during  the  months 
when  the  playground  was  open. 


Father  and  Son  Contest  for  Honors. — That 
youth  has  no  advantage  over  age  in  horseshoe 
pitching  was  demonstrated  at  the  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing tournament  held  on  October  1st  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Union 
County,  New  Jersey,  Park  Commission,  when  a 
father  and  his  twenty-four  year  old  son  met  in 
the  final  match  for  county  honors.  "Father"  won 
the  championship  trophy  while  "son"  found  con- 
solation in  a  gold  medal  as  runner-up. 

The  best  pitchers  from  various  sections  of  the 
county  came  together  at  Warinanco  Park  for  the 
tournament.  Because  of  a  large  number  of  en- 
tries, it  took  two  Saturday  afternoons  to  complete 
the  tournament  which,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
finished  in  one  day. 
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CONTESTS 


For  Creative  Youth 

Beauty  in  door  knobs,  wall  paper,  porridge 
bowls  and  other  objects  of  every  day  utility  will 
be  the  aim  of  an  important  new  group  of  indus- 
trial and  fine  art  contests  for  American  high  school 
students  this  year,  according  to  Dr.  William  M. 
Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Pittsburgh  and  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Scholastic  Awards,  the  annual  com- 
petition held  under  the  auspices  of  The  Scholastic, 
the  national  magazine  for  high  school  classrooms. 

The  new  contests,  embracing  hand  metal  work, 
pottery,  bookbinding,  applied  design  in  textiles, 
and  civic  art,  will  supplement  the  already  estab- 
lished divisions  of  the  awards  in  fine  arts,  .litera- 
ture and  community  service.  The  contests  in  art 
will  be  sponsored  by  leading  department  stores, 
art  leagues  and  school  art  supervisors  throughout 
the  nation,  and  will  culminate  next  spring  in  a 
national  exhibition  of  the  prize-winning  work  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh  and  other  mu- 
seums. 

The  Scholastic  Awards,  founded  three  years 
ago,  have  attained  wide  prestige  as  the  only  inter- 
scholastic  contests  in  America  in  all  branches  of 
creative  achievement  for  boys  and  girls.  More 
than  16,000  manuscripts  or  other  entries  were 
submitted  in  the  1927  contest,  the  best  of  which 
were  declared  by  the  distinguished  judges  who 
served  on  the  juries  of  award  to  be  on  a  par  with 
the  work  of  competent  professional  artists  and 
writers. 

The  closing  date  for  the  1928  awards  is  March 
12.  Complete  rules  and  regulations  may  be  ob- 
tained from  The  Scholastic,  Wabash  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Houston's  Labor  Day 
Picnic 

At  the  Labor  Day  Picnic  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Houston  Labor  and  Trades  Council 
and  Affiliated  Unions,  the  Department  of  Recre- 
ation took  charge  of  the  contest  for  girls  and  boys 
under  eighteen.  The  following  program  was 
conducted : 
Athletic  Events  and  Races 

1.  Children  6  years  and  under 
(a)   Peanut   Scramble 


(b) 
(c) 

2.  Boys 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

3.  Girls 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 

4.  Boys 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

5.  Girls 

(a) 
(b) 

(c) 

6.  Boys 


Kiddie  Kar  Race 
25-Yard  Dash 
12  years  and  under 
Sack  Race 
Ostrich  Race 
Three-Legged  Race 
12  years  and  under 
Sack  Race 
Ostrich  Race 
40- Yard  Dash 
Three-Legged  Race 
15  years  and  over 
75-Yard  Dash 
Go  and  Go  Back  Race 
Sack   Race 
15  years  and  over 
50- Yard  Dash 
Go  and  Go  Back  Race 
Sack  Race 
vs.  Dads:  Tug-o-War-Rush 


Spokane's   Unique 
Soccer  Contest 

Benjamin  A.  Clark,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds, 
Spokane,  reports  great  success  in  a  soccer  contest 
put  on  at  the  request  of  the  local  Soccer  Club,  on 
the  plan  of  the  baseball  pitching  and  football  con- 
tests of  Seattle. 

"The  soccer  contest  uses  three  items  of  soccer 
play :  dribbling,  goal  shooting  and  corner  kicking. 
Dribbling  is  on  a  time  basis  but  the  other  items 
are  as  in  football  and  a  contestant  may  make 
twelve  kicks  each  providing  he  does  not  miss.  A 
miss  ends  his  scoring.  The  corner  kick  is  made 
from  the  corner  of  a  field  fifty  yards  wide  and 
must  land  'on  the  fly'  within  a  space  of  the  goal 
area  that  is  made  up  of  lines  drawn  from  each  goal 
post  out  to  the  cross  line  of  the  goal  area  instead 
of  the  regular  lines  that  are  six  yards  from  each 
goal  post;  in  other  words  a  rectangle  in  front  of 
the  goal,  24  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  the  long 
distance  being  the  distance  between  goal-posts. 
The  corner  kick  scores  one  point;  twelve  points 
may  be  made.  The  goal  kick  is  from  the  outside 
angle  of  the  penalty  area;  each  kick  scores  two 
points  and  twenty- four  points  may  be  made.  The 
dribble  begins  at  the  center  point  of  a  field  1( 
yards  long  and  the  ball  must  be  dribbled  withot 
taking  more  than  three  steps  between  kicks  to  an} 
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point  within  the  penalty  area  but  without  the  goal 
area  where  it  must  be  kicked  for  goal  and  to  legal- 
ize the  dribble  the  goal  must  be  kicked;  or,  the 
kick  must  score  a  goal.  A  stop  watch  is  used  for 
the  dribble,  started  when  the  contestant  first  kicks 
the  ball  and  stopped  when  the  ball  passes  the  goal 
line.  Eight  seconds  is  considered  perfect  and  a 
contestant  making  eight  seconds  or  less  is  given 
36  points.  If  more  than  eight  seconds  are  taken 
the  contestant  gets  36  divided  by  the  fraction 
made  of  his  time  for  a  numerator  and  eight  for  a 
denominator.  For  instance,  nine  seconds  gets  32 
points.  Or,  divide  the  factor  288  by  the  contest- 
ant's time.  We  had  one  boy  make  8  seconds. 

"The  soccer  contest  turned,  out  to  be  very  popu- 
lar. Perhaps  one  reason  was  that  the  schools  here 
had  organized  soccer  last  fall  for  the  first  time 
and  the  boys  were  very  eager  to  practice  these 
fundamentals." 


Playground  Music  Con- 
tests in  Birmingham 

On  August  31  the  playgrounds  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  held  an  inter-playground  music  contest. 
The  selections,  with  the   classifications   were  as 
follows : 
Chorus  (Group  Singing) 

Under    14   years  of   age — My   Old   Kentucky 

Home  and  one  optional  number 
Adult  (14  years  and  over) — Love's  Old  Sweet 

Song  and  one  optional  number 
Male  Quartette  (Barber  Shop  Quartette) 

Carry  Me  Back  to  Ole'  Virginia  and  one  op- 
tional number 

Harmonica  Band  (Use  Key  C  Instruments) 
Under   14  years  of  age — Home  Sweet  Home 

and  one  optional  number 
Adult    (14    years    and    over) — Old    Folks    at 

Home  and  one  optional  number 
Ukulele  Band 
Any  two  numbers  selected  by  the  individual 

bands 
Orchestra 

Any  two  numbers   selected  by  the  individual 

orchestra 
Band 

Any  two  numbers   selected  by  the  individual 
bands 


Playground   Dramatics 
in   Oakland 

The  Recreation  Department  of  Oakland  counts 
among  its  most  successful  summer  activities  the 
work  of  the  Educational  Dramatic  Section  for 
Little  People. 

Children  from  all  parts  of  the  city  from  three 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  took  part  in  the  program, 
which  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  three 
leaders  who  worked  in  turn  on  the  various  play- 
grounds of  the  city  in  cooperation  with  the  play- 
ground directors  in  charge.  Eight  large  munici- 
pal playgrounds  and  twenty-three  school  play- 
grounds had  organized  groups  of  children  taking 
part  in  the  little  dramas. 

Only  one  or  two  rehearsals,  never  more  than 
four,  were  held  before  the  plays  were  presented 
in  outdoor  theatres  or  on  the  park  lawns  with 
only  the  shrubs  and  flowers  as  scenery.  The  cos- 
tumes were  provided  by  the  Costume  Depart- 
ment of  the  Recreation  Department  and  the  audi- 
ence consisted  of  the  friends  and  families  of  the 
little  players.  In  one  corner  of  Mosswood  Play- 
ground is  an  outdoor  theatre  which  was  used  not 
only  by  the  groups  of  children  from  Mosswood 
but  from  other  playgrounds.  Here  eight  matinees 
were  presented,  seven  being  given  at  other  play- 
grounds. During  the  matinees  three  or  four 
plays  by  different  groups  were  given,  all  in  cos- 
tumes. In  all  fifty  plays  were  given  by  556  chil- 
dren during  the  summer,  no  play  being  repeated. 
The  list  included  The  Queen  of  Hearts,  Toy  Sym- 
phony, Forest  Spring,  In  the  Kitchen  of  the  King, 
Fire  of  Icicles,  Fairy  Old  Boy  and  Darby  and 
Joan. 

In  addition  to  the  plays  312  stories  were  told  to 
groups  and  29  dances  were  taught.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  combined  size  of  the  audience 
for  the  season  was  in  excess  of  14,000  people. 

So  successful  was  the  program  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  the  Department  built  a  travel- 
ing or  "vagabond"  theatre  on  an  automobile  trailer 
which  was  sent  from  playground  to  playground. 
Before  the  eyes  of  the  interested  audience  the 
vagabond  theatre  would  be  put  in  working  order — 
the  scenes  put  in  place  and  gay  colored  awning 
hung  to  hide  the  wheels  and  make  a  real  theatre. 
In  this  vagabond  theatre  the  three  matinees  which 
were  given  proved  some  of  the  most  delightful  of 
the  summer's  activities. 
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The  York  Pageant 

On  September  30,  1777,  there  arrived  in  York 
Town,  Pennsylvania,  then  a  colonial  village  of 
286  houses  and  1500  inhabitants,  a  weary  and 
fugitive  Continental  Congress.  Here,  in  this  city 
of  refuge,  for  nine  months  during  the  gloomiest 
period  of  the  fight  for  independence  the  seat  of 
government  was  located,  Congress  holding  its 
sessions  behind  closed  doors  in  York  County's 
first  court  house.  Congress  remained  in  session 
in  York  Town  until  June  27,  1778  when,  Phila- 
delphia having  been  vacated  by  the  British,  it  was 
resolved  "that  Congress  adjourn  until  Tuesday 
next  to  meet  at  the  Statehouse  in  Philadelphia." 

York  Town  of  yesterday  has  grown  into  in- 
dustrial York  of  today — a  city  comprising  within 
its  corporate  limits  and  immediate  environs  a 
population  of  more  than  75,000  inhabitants. 
While  proud  of  its  present,  York  is  mindful  of  its 
colonial  past  and  of  the  important  part  it  played 
in  the  founding  of  the  nation,  and  on  October 
13,  14  and  15  the  city  and  county  celebrated  the 
150th  Anniversary  of  its  colonial  history,  with  a 
pageant  based  on  the  history  of  York  and  vicin- 
ity during  colonial  days. 

More  than  2500  people,  many  of  them  de- 
scendants of  the  early  settlers  took  part  in  the 
pageant,  providing  a  choir  of  1,000  voices,  750 
trained  dancers  and  pantomimists  and  2,750  well 
coached  actors.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
mounted  figures,  Conestoga  Wagons  and  ox 
teams  found  their  places  in  the  scenes  of  old 
York. 

The  pageant  was  produced  under  the  direction 
of  Percy  J.  Burrell  at  the  Fair  Grounds  of  the 
York  County  Agricultural  Society.  The  audience 
was  seated  in  a  grandstand  of  steel  and  concrete, 
which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  9,000.  The  action 
of  the  pageant  was  on  four  stage  levels ;  the  oval, 
830  by  325  feet ;  the  stage  70  x  90  feet ;  the  % 
mile  track  60  feet  wide  and  the  two  great  towers. 
On  these  four  planes  the  dramatic  and  symbolic 
action  took  place. 


Ball  Events 

Baseball  Pitching 

The  boys  of  Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania, 
last  summer  enjoyed  a  baseball  pitching  contest 


conducted  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  the  Valley,  which  extended  over  a 
number  of  weeks.  Each  playground  held  a  weekly 
competition  to  determine  a  champion  for  the  week 
in  each  of  the  two  classifications — junior  and 
senior.  A  final  contest  was  held  on  each  play- 
ground during  the  week  of  July  25th  to  30th  to 
decide  the  season's  champion  of  the  playground. 
The  next  step  was  the  determination  of  league 
champions  in  each  classification.  This  was  carried 
on  during  the  first  week  of  August.  Division 
championships  followed,  and  finals  were  held  on 
July  llth  when  the  junior  and  senior  champions 
of  the  East  Side  and  West  Side  divisions  con- 
tested. 

The  pitching  frames  used  were  made  roughly 
with  the  help  of  the  boys  from  old  pieces  of  lum- 
ber. (If  made  at  a  carpenter  shop  2x4  lumber 
is  best).  The  lower  end  or  bottom  of  the  opening 
was  18  inches  from  the  ground,  the  average  height 
of  a  boy's  knee,  and  the  opening  was  38  inches 
from  the  bottom  to  top — average  distance  from 
a  boy's  knee  to  his  shoulders.  The  opening  was 
17  inches  in  width.  For  juniors  the  pitcher's  box 
was  45  feet  from  the  frame ;  for  seniors,  55  feet. 
Each  contestant  threw  nine  balls;  each  ball  pass- 
ing through  the  opening  without  hitting  the  edge 
counted  one  round.  The  pitcher  making  the  high- 
est number  of  points  in  nine  throws  was  declared 
winner. 

Fungo — Hitting  for   Distance  with  Playground 
Ball 

This  event  was  popular  in  the  program  of  the 
Houston  Playground. 

There  were  three  divisions — juniors,  intermedi- 
ates and  seniors — and  the  contest  was  conducted 
as  follows : 

"Each  boy  and  girl  will  have  three  tries  at  the 
fungo  hitting.  Take  the  bat  in  one  hand,  throw 
up  playground  ball  and  knock  it  as  far  as  you  can 
from  a  given  point. 

"Conduct  a  throw  for  distance  in  the  same  way. 

"All  winners  will  be  given  certificates." 

Volley  Ball  Service 

"Place  a  peg  in  the  center  of  one  court ;  serve 
three  times  from  other  courts,  standing  well  behind 
the  line,  the  ones  hitting  closest  to  the  peg  are  your 
winners. 

"All  winners  from  each  playground  going  to 
the  finals  will  be  awarded  a  special  certificate." 


Recreation  in  Some  of  the  Islands 


of  the  Sea 


BY 


ARABELLA  PAGE  RODMAN 


My  family  and  my  friends  declare  that  my 
first  interest  when  going  to  a  foreign  land  is  to 
find  out  what  they  have  done  in  recreation.  What 
plan,  if  any,  has  the  Government  or  municipality 
made  for  the  rational  recreation  of  its  people? 

In  this  two  years'  adventure  of  mine,  first  to 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  then  on  to  Africa  to 
make  the  trip  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  I  sus- 
pect they  were  right  for  as  a  broken  shaft  de- 
layed us  for  a  week  in  Honolulu,  I  immediately 
got  in  touch  with  the  Recreation  Commission 
there.  I  found  them  in  the  midst  of  a  sixteen 
weeks'  course  for  training  teachers  for  playground 
directors  and  for  anyone  interested  in  play  as  a 
means  for  the  development  of  character.  In 
A.  K.  Powlison,  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds 
of  Honolulu,  I  found  one  greatly  interested  in 
showing  me  what  had  been  done  since  my  last 
visit  in  1919,  and  my  amazement  was  great,  for 
they  had  developed  and  worked  out  a  great  sys- 
tem, of  which  I  was  to  learn  more.  I  did  not 
realize  the  influence  later  when  I  spoke  to  them 
of  the  fine  Honolulu  plan  which  really  now  means 
the  conservation  of  the  leisure  time  of  the  people. 

In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  islands 
I  visited,  I  found  four  groups  interested  in  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  recreation.  First,  the 
colleges,  working  as  with  us  and  having  inter- 
collegiate games  and  sports;  second,  the  schools, 
not  doing  so  much  as  we  do  in  America  for  ath- 
letics and  games,  but  wanting  more  trained  di- 
rectors; third,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
often  starting  the  city  groups  on  the  recreational 
road;  fourth,  the  municipal  efforts  at  work  in 
some  cities,  unorganized,  doing  more  to  acquire 
land  than  to  develop  the  uses  of  grounds.  I  was 
thrilled  and  delighted  at  the  large  spaces  they  were 
acquiring.  The  crown  lands  are  a  wonderful 
possession  in  many  of  these  islands. 

In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Java,  Singapore  and 
Colombo,  and  in  other  smaller  islands,  I  found 
the  residents  facing  the  same  problems  of  climate, 
mixture  of  races,  as  in  Honolulu.  I  tried  to  bring 


to  them  the  realization  that  one  of  America's 
greatest  contributions  to  modern  life  is  its  recrea- 
tional program  as  worked  out  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  In  Hono- 
lulu Mr.  Powlison,  Mrs.  Swaney  and  Miss  Law- 
rence, President  and  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
invited  me  to  meetings  where  I  told  them  of  the 
work  of  the  Los  Angeles  Commission  and  one 
afternoon  I  spoke  to  the  training  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Honolulu  on  "The  Spirit  of  the  Play- 
ground Director."  In  July,  1928,  there  is  to  be 
a  Pan-Pacific  Women's  Conference  in  Honolulu 
and  a  part  of  the  program  is  to  be  devoted  to  play- 
ground and  recreation  problems.  I  was  the  am- 
bassador of  the  committee  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  talked  in  many  cities  and  towns  urg- 
ing the  women  to  attend  and  stressing  the  recrea- 
tional program  at  the  conference.  I  saw  Gover- 
nors, Lord  Mayors  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  the 
recreational  groups  and  aroused  much  interest 
in  recreation  at  the  Honolulu  meeting. 

Mr.  Powlison's  course  for  playground  di- 
rectors was  very  popular  in  Honolulu ;  more  than 
forty  specialists  assisted  in  the  course.  First  the 
history  of  the  Honolulu  Commission  was  outlined, 
and,  of  course,  the  planning  of  Honolulu;  play 
spaces,  present  and  future.  "Play  for  all  and  all 
in  play,"  the  inspiration  of  physical  training  in 
schools,  the  observing  of  national  holidays,  nature 
and  geological  talks,  health  education,  rainy  day 
and  indoor  games,  how  to  coach  track  athletes, 
swimming,  dramatics,  and  many  other  topics  were 
discussed  by  large  groups.  More  than  a  hundred 
were  taking  the  course  to  prepare  themselves  for 
work  in  Honolulu  and  the  nearby  islands.  The 
system  in  Honolulu  had  increased  from  nine  play- 
grounds to  fifteen  with  twelve  directors  and  thir- 
teen assistants.  Governor  W.  R.  Farrington  had 
set  aside  five  acres  in  Kaokaukuki  as  a  playground. 

I  find  that  people  living  in  tropical  lands  are 
now  convinced  that  only  through  sane  and  regular 
recreation  can  they  keep  healthy,  and  in  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  tennis, 
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football,  polo,  cricket,  and  even  in  track  games. 
In  Honolulu,  both  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are 
doing  much  recreational  work,  as  are  some  of 
the  churches. 

For  years  I  have  been  interested  in  special  rec- 
reational programs  for  harbors,  for  they  afford 
different  opportunities  from  inland  cities.  Noth- 
ing can  surpass  in  beauty  and  grandeur  the  har- 
bours of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 
They  not  only  afford  wonderful  anchorage  for 
the  ships  of  the  world,  but  their  inlets  and  out- 
lets give  many  chances  for  swimming,  diving, 
boating  and  .  punting,  water  polo  and  yachting. 
Then,  because  there  is  such  beauty  in  a  harbour, 
fine  parks  and  good,  motor  roads  are  made  to  the 
top  of  hills.  This  means  many  hiking  clubs  and 
camping  parties.  I  spent  many  a  delightful  hour 
going  to  the  tops  of  these  hills  to  watch  the  most 
glorious  sunsets  in  all  the  world. 

AT  PLAY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

I  reached  Sydney  just  after  the  visit  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  and  found  everything 
and  everybody  keyed  up.  The  city  was  decorated 
with  acres  of  bunting  and  there  was  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  all  had  gone  well  and  the  royal 
couple  were  more  gracious  and  appreciative  than 
could  have  been  imagined.  There  was  much  ex- 
citement over  the  lovely  young  duchess,  who  is 
interested  in  many  movements.  She  is,  for  in- 
stance, chairwoman  of  the  Girls'  Division  of  the 
Forward  Movement  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Lon- 
don. She  opened  hospitals,  visited  clubs  of  all 
sorts,  and  did  everything  that  was  gracious  and 
kind.  As  the  duke  is  greatly  interested  in  games, 
they  went  also  to  all  sorts  of  games.  There  were 
games  and  drills  and  polo  and  always  races  and 
horse  and  cattle  shows.  It  was  a  good  time  to  be 
in  Australia  and  I  came  in  for  much  that  I  would 
at  another  time  have  missed. 

In  most  British  lands  there  is  always  a  great 
open  space  in  the  center  of  the  town  called  by 
various  names — the  Maiden  in  Calcutta;  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  the  Domain.  This  space 
is  used  for  all  sorts  of  public  recreational  and  civic 
affairs.  The  Domain  in  Sydney  you  see  as  you 
approach  from  the  harbour.  In  it  is  a  beautiful 
botanical  garden  of  many  acres,  with  large  open 
spaces  for  marching  of  troops  and  for  the  many 
games  such  as  I  witnessed  on  Anzac  Day.  The 
Australians  are  interested  in  the  sport  side  of  rec- 
reation and  in  swimming.  One  of  their  greatest 


swimmers  came  over  on  the  boat  with  me  and 
told  me  much  in  regard  to  their  swimming  meets. 
They  have  planned  in  the  building  of  their  cities 
many  open  spaces,  but  as  yet  have  not  the  recrea- 
tional system  as  we  have  it  in  America.  They 
have  not  yet  caught  the  idea  of  play  with  leader- 
ship, and  in  various  talks  I  stressed  this  point 
with  them,  telling  them  how  necessary  it  was  to 
have  properly  trained  people  supervise  their  play 
fields.  Some  of  them  have  the  idea  now  but  say 
they  cannot  afford  it. 

On  my  arrival  in  Sydney  I  was  instantly  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  Girls'  Sports  League,  which 
is  made  up  of  the  girls  from  the  large  department 
stores.  They  were  just  starting  a  campaign  for 
a  sports  field  and  I  made  speeches,  went  to  com- 
mittee meetings,  saw  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  spoke 
at  a  morning  tea,  thus  helping  raise  money  for 
their  work.  There  is  very  little  provision  made 
by  the  municipality  for  recreation  of  women  and 
girls,  but  they  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  right 
use  of  leisure  time  is  the  thing  to  work  for.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  strong  in 
Australia  and,  as  always,  have  fine  recreational 
programs.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  just  opened  a 
large  new  building  and  put  into  my  hands  some 
interesting  recreational  programs.  One  I  have 
before  me  is  for  girls  from  15  to  18 — gymnasium 
work,  sports,  classes  studying  games,  parties,  sing- 
ing, discussion,  dramatics,  arts  and  crafts,  camps, 
outdoor  fun.  Another  consists  of  corrective  ex- 
ercises, gymnastics,  a  reducing  class,  rhythmic 
dancing,  hockey,  and  basketball,  folk  and  Morris 
dancing.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  carries  on  in  its  build- 
ing many  sound  recreational  programs. 

The  University  of  Sydney  has  a  fine  sports  com- 
mittee. They  showed  me  their  Oval  and  told  me 
they  wanted  much  more  space  and  money  to  make 
further  improvements.  This  committee  controls 
and  furthers  football,  cricket,  tennis,  rifle  shoot- 
ing, hockey,  rowing,  athletics,  swimming,  and 
some  baseball.  There  is  a  women's  college  and 
university  and  I  met  with  the  committee  and  heard 
the  story  of  their  efforts  in  the  field  of  sport. 
They  have  many  fine  teams,  some  of  them  very 
successful.  The  municipality  of  Sydney  is  getting 
more  land  in  congested  areas  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  his  Council  are  interested,  but  they  cannot  see 
their  way  to  pay  leaders  and  in  consequence  the 
grounds  are  not  so  much  used  as  they  should  be. 
Among  the  younger  boys  and  girls  swimming  and 
boating  are  much  stressed,  and  they  are  very  keen 
about  it.  I  was  entertained  by  the  Women's 
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Swimming  Club  of  Sydney  and  was  amazed  at  the 
exhibition  of  their  skill. 


No  modern  city  known  to  me  has  such  a  fine 
system  of  parks  and  playgrounds  and  sports  fields 
as  has  Melbourne.  It  is  a  metropolitan  system 
with  well-planted  broad  avenues  and  connecting 
the  open  spaces.  It  is  a  magnificently  planned 
city,  a  great  surprise  and  delight  to  me.  The  early 
city  fathers  had  a  vision  of  what  a  perfect  city 
should  be  and  those  who  followed  have  carried 
on.  The  present  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Steven  Mor- 
rell,  is  deeply  interested  in  recreation  and  he. 
Sir  James  Barrett  and  a  fine  group  of  citizens  are 
working  to  get  properly  supervised  playgrounds 
and  sports  fields.  They  have  the  land,  and  I  am 
more  hopeful,  because  of  Sir  James  Barrett's  in- 
terest, that  they  will  soon  make  a  beginning  on 
proper  leadership  of  the  playgrounds.  I  spoke 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  James  Barrett  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  University  of  Melbourne  and 
in  Queens  Hall  and  at  several  clubs  and  every- 
where there  was  great  interest  and  understanding 
of  the  value  of  directed  play.  They  realize  that 
the  grounds  are  practically  useless  without  trained 
directors.  More  people  in  Melbourne  are  intelli- 
gently interested  in  the  supervision  of  playgrounds 
than  in  any  other  city  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Minister  of  Education  and  his  assistants 
know  from  taking  THE  PLAYGROUND  magazine 
how  necessary  is  such  leadership.  Greater  Mel- 
bourne has  6,720  acres  of  parks  and  playgrounds. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Planning  Association, 
at  which  I  spoke,  several  of  the  members  felt  that 
the  spaces  were  inadequate.  What  would  they 
think  of  the  small  play  areas  of  some  of  our 
American  cities? 

The  program  for  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
which  is  co-educational,  is  fine,  and  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  them  demonstrating  it.  They 
have  some  famous  men  athletes  and  the  girls  seem 
to  me  to  be  in  very  good  form.  They  have  a 
promising  baseball  team  and  are  more  interested 
in  our  national  game  than  any  group  I  met  any- 
where. Rowing  and  swimming,  cricket  and  box- 
ing, football  and  lacrosse,  rifle  practice  and  tennis, 
make  a  strenuous  program  for  the  men.  I  found 
the  women  more  active  in  athletics  of  all  sorts 
in  Melbourne  than  anywhere  else  in  Australia.  In 
the  women's  swimming  contest  of  Australia,  the 
Melbourne  girls  won  five  places  out  of  eight  in 
1926.  In  the  University  the  girls  have  their  bas- 


ket ball  and  hockey  teams.  The  National  Council 
of  Women  of  Victoria  in  their  reports  strongly 
recommend  the  "obtaining  and  supervising  of 
playgrounds  for  all  ages  in  all  states." 

PROGRESSIVE  BRISBANE 

Brisbane  is  the  capital  of  Queensland  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1859.     Its  growth  and 
development  remind  me  of  some  of  our  California 
cities.     It  possesses  4,215  acres  of  park  reserves 
within  the  city  boundaries.     Every  suburb  has  at 
least  one  park  and  is  trying  to  add  more.     There 
are  bowling  greens,  tennis  courts,  cricket  and  foot- 
ball fields.     Afternoon  band  concerts  are  given 
which  are  well  attended.     Some  of  the  parks  are 
lighted  and  used  for  games  at  night.    The  Botani- 
cal garden  and  the  Domain  around  Government 
House  is  fifty-seven  acres  in  extent.    There  are  a 
few  small  grounds  for  the  little  children  equipped 
with   swings,   teeters   and   sand   garden.      In  the 
ninety-three  State  schools  of   Brisbane,  some  of 
which  I  visited,  the  boys  are  coached  in  rugby 
football  so  that  when  they  enter  college  they  may 
'there  join  some  of  the  famous  teams.    Of  course, 
not  all  boys  go  to  college,  but  all  boys  are  inter- 
ested to  work  that  they  may  get  on  the  great 
teams,  some  of  which  have  made  a  world  reputa- 
tion.    I  was  taken  to  the  University  and  some  of 
the  schools  by  one  of  their  famous  footballers,  and 
made  of  him  and  of  some  of  his  friends,  friends 
for  America,  for  he  did  not  like  us  and  thought 
we  were  not  as  a  nation  interested  in  sport.    When 
I  showed  him  the  letter  from  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  and  told  him 
that  for  twenty-five  years  I  had  worked  for  sport 
and   recreation  and  that  we  have  gone   further 
than   just   sport   and   are   working  for   the   con- 
servation of  the  leisure  time  of  the  people,  he 
was   very   much   interested   and   gave   me    some 
comprehensive  books  on  football  and  city  sports. 
He  took  me  to  the  Memorial  Library  on  the  uni- 
versity ground ;  which  had  been  erected  in  honor 
of  the  boys  who  had  given  up  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  the  right  in  the  Great  War.     He  told 
me  most  of  them  were  football  men,  some  of  them 
their  greatest.     He  had   fought  with  them  and 
was    generous    in    praise   of    their    strength    and 
bravery. 

In  one  of  the  South  Brisbane  parks  there  is 
this  sign,  "This  is  the  first  giant  board  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  measuring  16  feet  by  16  feet,  border 
20  feet  by  20  feet."  This  when  explained  to  me 
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by  my  football  guide  meant  that  draughts  are 
much  played  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  In  Bris- 
bane the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  a  well  equipped  gym- 
nasium and  I  was  told  there  were  ten  others.  In 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  that  I  have  visited 
there  was  always  tennis  and  football.  After  four 
o'clock  any  afternoon  the  public  and  private  courts 
are  full  of  enthusiastic  women  and  men,  usually 
playing  together  and  often  in  the  early  morning 
I  found  people  indulging  in  this  same  exercise 
No  word  about  sports  in  Brisbane  would  be  com- 
plete if  I  made  no  mention  of  the  football  matches 
played  by  the  great  team  which  in  June,  1924, 
defeated  England  by  25  to  10  in  the  presence  of 
35,000  people.  Brisbane  has  held  her  head  higher 
ever  since  and  with  good  reason. 
(To  be  continued} 


Recreation  for  City 
Employees 

i 
A.  E.  CENTER, 

Director  of  City  Recreation,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

The  organization  of  modern  city  government 
in.  its  scope  of  activities  is  comparable  to  that  of 
industry.  The  City  of  Pontiac  according  to  a  re- 
cent survey  renders  143  different  services  to  its 
citizens.  Some  of  these  departments  are  Fire, 
Police,  Water,  Health,  Parking,  Municipal  Mar- 
ket, Parks,  Playgrounds,  Sewers,  Garbage,  Public 
Library,  Welfare,  Band  Concerts,  Streets,  Public 
Buildings,  Street  Lighting,  Hospital,  and  many 
others. 

To  maintain  these  services,  the  city  employs  an 
average  of  400  persons  per  year.  With  such  a 
large  number  of  employees  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  contact.  Hence  the  city  en- 
courages the  recreation  activities  of  its  employees 
in  which  they  may  come  together  and  become 
better  acquainted.  These  activities  are  carried  out 
by  a  general  committee  consisting  of  two  em- 
ployees from  each  department.  Many  of  the 
programs  are  initiated  and  planned  by  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  and  submitted  to  the  general 
committee  for  approval. 

This  year  the  city  employees  have  a  Men's 
Bowling  League  of  eight  teams  which  bowls  once 
each  week.  The  girls  have  a  Bowling  Team  in 


the  city-wide  girls'  league.  The  general  committee 
held  a  Hallowe'en  Masquerade,  and  another  party 
will  be  held  after  the  first  of  the  year.  These 
parties  are  put  on  at  a  cost  which  makes  them 
available  to  all  city  employees.  The  masquerade 
was  held  on  the  second  floor  of  a  new  Fire  Sta- 
tion. Refreshments  consisted  of  cider  and  dough- 
nuts. The  city  employees  gave  two  such  parties 
last  year  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  per  person  and 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  more. 

Each  year  a  basket  picnic  is  held  in  June  near 
some  lake  outside  of  the  city.  Ice  cream,  pop  and 
transportation  are  furnished  free  by  the  city.  All 
employees  are  required  to  attend.  The  Recreation 
Department  plans  and  supervises  the  recreation 
program  of  races,  baseball,  horseshoe  pitching,  and 
swimming.  An  orchestra  is  also  provided  for 
dancing. 


Community  Singing 
Delights 

"When  one  takes  a  college  glee  club  on  a  long 
trip,"  writes  Paul  J.  Weaver,  editor  of  the  Music 
Supervisors'  Journal,  in  the  October  issue,  "he  is 
bound  to  have  interesting  experiences.  The  trip 
with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Glee  Club 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

"We  had  just  sung  a  concert  in  Paris  to  an 
audience  gathered  together  from  many  parts  of 
the  world.  We  sang  extras  galore,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way  to  stop.  Suddenly  someone 
appeared  with  a  supply  of  the  familiar  Twice 
Fifty-Five,  and  for  an  hour  we  had  a  community 
sing  which,  for  sheer  joy,  equalled  the  best  one 
you  have  ever  seen.  Americans,  English,  French, 
Germans,  Austrians  and  many  others  were  all 
lost  together  in  the  melodies  which  belong  to  the 
whole  world. 

"Another  night,  we  had  sung  a  program  at  the 
American  Club  in  London;  and  a  group  gathered 
in  one  of  the  card  rooms  to  sing — club  members, 
American  and  English  business  men.  A  charm- 
ing young  Englishman  led  song  after  song  and 
then  made  a  remark  which  is  worth  remembering : 
'If  thirty  American  college  men  would  sing  in 
London  each  summer,  and  if  thirty  English  col- 
lege men  would  do  the  same  thing  in  your  coun- 
try, we  should  have  no  further  need  for  peace 
treaties  and  disarmament  conferences." 


Division  of  Musical  Activities* 


BY 

GLENN  M.  TINDALL 
Supervisor,  Department  of  Playground  and  Recreation,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Realizing  the  effectiveness  of  music  in  the  de- 
velopment of  good  citizenship  and  in  providing 
wholesome  recreation  for  leisure  time,  the  Division 
of  Musical  Activities  was  organized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Playground  and  Recreation  in  Febru- 
ary, 1927.  The  reported  attendance  for  the  month 
of  February,  1927,  showed  that  there  were  762 
people  taking  part  in  all  musical  activities.  In 
June,  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  this  at- 
tendance was  approximately  14,000,  and  in  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year  there  were  about 
35,000  participants  in  the  seventy-seven  musical 
activities  of  the  Department. 

For  the  week  ending  June  18,  there  were  11,466 
attending  all  activities  on  the  Playgrounds ;  2,857 
of  these  people,  or  25%  of  them,  took  part  in 
musical  activities.  The  following  week  there 
were  13,022  people  in  all  activities,  and  5,715,  or 
44%,  in  musical  activities. 

Self  expression  in  music  has  been  considered 
of  primary  importance  but  at  the  same  time  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  for  the  public  to  hear  and 
learn  to  appreciate  good  music.  Since  the  prob- 
lem of  this  Department  is  one  of  recreation  rather 
than  of  education,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
such  "low  type"  instruments  as  the  harmonica 
and  the  ukulele,  with  plans  for  future  develop- 
ment of  the  ocarina,  the  toy  symphony,  the  fife, 
the  Jew's  harp,  and  other  similar  instruments  of 
popular  appeal,  which  are  easily  mastered.  In 
many  cases  the  children  who  learn  to  play  these 
simple  instruments  become  interested  in  the  more 
legitimate  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  The  bet- 
ter the  grade  of  music,  so  much  more  is  its  effec- 
tiveness in  the  building  of  good  citizenship.  Lead- 
ing from  the  organization  of  "low  type"  instru- 
mental clubs,  the  Department  has  sponsored  the 
organization  of  orchestras  and  bands  for  children 
and  adults  as  well.  Likewise  in  singing,  the  in- 
formal group  "sings"  should  and  do  lead  to  com- 
munity choruses,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  com- 

•Because  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  development  of  musical 
programs  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  municipal  recreation 
department,  we  are  reprinting  this  section  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Department  of  Los  Angeles. 


munity  chorus  will  be  the  forerunner  of  the  choral 
society  and  choral  and  glee  clubs. 

HARMONICA  BANDS 

In  the  calendar  year  of  1926,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4,000  harmonicas  sold  in  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  total  sale  of  harmonicas  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1927  has  surpassed  the 
entire  sales  for  1926.  Figures  from  the  music 
houses  would  indicate  that  the  harmonica  business 
in  Los  Angeles  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  1927. 
Seventeen  harmonica  bands  have  been  organized 
in  our  own  Department,  and  by  providing  leader- 
ship and  advice  service  to  other  organizations,  we 
have  assisted  in  the  forming  of  as  many  more  such 
bands.  Since  February  there  have  been  125  meet- 
ings of  various  harmonica  bands,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  2,400  boys.  One  of  these  bands  broad- 
casts weekly  to  an  estimated  audience  of  750,000, 
and  plays  before  approximately  1,500  people  each 
week. 

UKULELE  CLUBS 

Fourteen  ukulele  clubs  have  been  organized  on 
as  many  playgrounds,  and  several  hundred  chil- 
dren have  learned  to  play  melodies  and  strum 
chords  at  the  playgrounds.  Many  children  from 
these  clubs  have  formed  smaller  groups  of  their 
own,  and  in  some  instances  have  combined  with 
harmonica  players  to  form  duets,  trios  and  quar- 
tets. Expert  leadership  was  provided  in  the  or- 
ganization of  ukulele  clubs.  After  a  few  lessons 
with  the  ukulele  instructor,  leaders  were  selected 
from  the  playground  clubs  and  sent  to  a  central 
point  where  the  instruction  was  continued.  These 
volunteer  leaders  in  turn  gave  instruction  to  their 
classes. 

ORCHESTRAS 

The  eleven  orchestras  of  the  Department  have 
been  organized  largely  upon  requests  originating 
with  patrons  of  our  playgrounds,  and  in  most  cases 
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the  orchestras  have  been  community  projects 
which  have  grown  from  within  the  organization 
itself.  A  variety  of  types  of  orchestras  exist  in 
the  Department.  One  or  two  are  jazz  orchestras, 
a  few  are  children's  orchestras,  a  few  adult  com- 
munity orchestras  are  included  in  the  list,  and  we 
have  one  civic  orchestra  which  approaches  very 
closely  to  a  symphonic  instrumentation.  Ten  of 
these  orchestras  are  new  in  the  Department ;  others 
are  in  the  process  of  organization. 

BANDS 

The  Playground  Department  provides  facilities 
for  practice  for  two  Boy  Scout  bands,  and  has 
one  brass  band  of  its  own  organized  and  operated 
by  a  group  of  colored  boys  on  one  of  the  play- 
grounds. 

A  general  playground  band  has  just  been  or- 
ganized. This  city-wide  band  meets  at  the  Munici- 
pal Men's  Club,  and  consists  of  boys  from  prac- 
tically all  playground  centers. 

Los  ANGELES  REED  AND  BRASS  SYMPHONY 
SOCIETY 

The  Los  Angeles  Reed  and  Brass  Symphony 
Society  is  an  organization  which  was  formed  at 
the  Municipal  Men's  Club  during  the  past  year. 
As  its  name  would  indicate,  the  purpose  of  this 
Society  is  to  interpret  and  perform  the  master- 
pieces of  symphonic  composition  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  reed  and  brass  instruments.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  musical 
organization  in  this  section  of  the  United  States. 

QUARTETS  AND  SMALL  GROUPS 

Smaller  combinations  for  the  performance  of 
instrumental  and  vocal  music  have  been  formed 
at  several  playgrounds.  In  one  center  four  boys 
have  purchased  saxophones,  and  have  formed  a 
saxophone  quartet.  Several  male  quartets  have 
been  harmonizing  at  a  few  of  our  playgrounds. 

COMMUNITY  SINGING 

Informal  singing  in  connection  with  playground 
events,  has  been  used  effectively  on  thirteen  or 
fourteen  of  our  playgrounds.  Interest  in  singing 
on  various  playgrounds  has  been  stimulated  by 
folk  dances  and  singing  games  which  have  been 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of 


playground  and  community  center  activities  prior 
to  the  organization  of  the  Music  Division. 

Five  community  choruses  meet  regularly  at 
various  playgrounds  and  community  centers. 

LISTENING  TO  Music 

In  connection  with  the  community  choruses,  a 
program  of  music  is  usually  presented.  These 
programs  vary  from  solo  numbers  to  glee  clubs 
and  orchestras,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  have  a  group  of  Indians,  a  musical  movie  star,  a 
famous  actor  or  grand  opera  singer,  appear  be- 
fore our  various  community  choruses. 

Playground  directors  throughout  the  city  have 
been  quick  to  recognize  the  value  of  music  in 
recreational  work,  and  practically  all  directors  have 
at  one  time  or  another  presented  musical  programs 
at  their  playgrounds. 

Informal  musical  programs  are  given  on  one 
or  two  of  the  grounds,  and  several  other  grounds 
have  programs  each  week.  This  type  of  program 
is  entirely  spontaneous,  and  is  provided  by  the 
talented  children  of  the  district.  Such  gatherings 
are  usually  very  well  attended.  The  director  at 
one  playground  is  experimenting  with  a  radio  set, 
and  in  the  past  few  months  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
popular  attraction  at  this  ground. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

In  cooperation  with  the  director  of  handcraft, 
and  with  one  or  two  playground  directors,  several 
dozen  children  have  made  cigar  box  fiddles  and 
cigar  box  ukuleles.  These  instruments  were  just 
completed  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  it  is 
planned  to  use  them  in  the  musical  activities  of 
the  Department  for  the  coming  year.  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  a  number  of  children  to 
practice  on  playground  pianos. 
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Colorado's  History  Presented  in  Pageant 


Thou  shalt  give  us  richest  treasure 

Who  have  brought  thee  heart  and  strength ; 
Each  bestowing  fullest  measure 

Through  thy  happy  breadth  and  length. 

— From  Hymn  to  Colorado 
by  Lillian  White  Spencer 

In  the  summer  of  1922,  at  the  sunset  hour,  the 
beauty  of  Colorado  cast  a  magic  spell  over  a  poet 
and  a  pageant  director.  Though  they  did  not 
meet  for  several  years,  each  then  expressed  a 
desire  to  present  the  story  of  the  history  of  beau- 
tiful Colorado  in  the  form  of  a  pageant. 

Lillian  White  Spencer,  a  local  writer  and  author 
of  the  song  "A  Hymn  to  Colorado,"  the  official 
song  of  the  Denver  Music  Association,  said  to 
Mrs.  Althea  Rutherford,  who  composed  the  music 
for  the  song,  "I  shall  never  be  happy  until  I  have 
written  a  Colorado  pageant  based  on  the  theme  of 
this  hymn." 

Dr.  Stringham  of  Denver,  to  whom  Percy  Bur- 
rell,  then  with  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  inspired  by  Colorado's 
magnificent  panorama,  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
present  a  pageant  worthy  of  the  glory  of  the  scene, 
kept  alive  the  idea  of  a  pageant  for  Denver. 
Week  by  week  in  the  local  paper  suggestion  was 
made  that  when  the  Moffat  Tunnel  was  ready  for 
use,  there  should  be  an  event  staged  in  honor  of 
its  completion. 

A  few  years  later  a  prominent  Denver  musician 
suggested  to  Mrs.  Spencer  that  she  write  a 
Pageant  of  Colorado.  The  idea  was  taken  up  with 
the  Music  Week  Association,  the  officers  con- 
ferred, and  the  plan  was  enthusiastically  received. 
The  leaders  of  the  Association  realized  that  to 
present  a  pageant  worth  staging  would  be  expen- 
sive and  so  enlisted  the  interest  and  support  of 
well  known  business  men  who  through  the  city 
administration  and  council  pledged  financial  sup- 
port. 

The  completed  manuscript  of  the  pageant  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman, 
who  composed  the  forty  odd  musical  numbers  that 
make  up  the  score.  The  task  of  orchestrating  the 
score  for  fifty  musicians  was  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Stringham. 

Percy  Jewett  Burrell  was  called  to  Denver  to 
take  charge  of  the  pageant,  working  with  Horace 
E.  Tureman,  Director  of  the  Denver  Civic  Sym- 


phony Orchestra,  who  conducted  the  music  re- 
hearsals. Both  local  and  State  artists  in  various 
fields  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  talent  that 
Colorado  might  be  adequately  presented  in  an 
historical  pageant. 

In  order  to  increase  the  scope  of  interest  and 
to  make  the  production  of  the  Pageant  a  truly 
Colorado  event,  as  well  as  a  community  one,  re- 
cruits from  every  county  in  the  state  to  the  num- 
ber of  1500  were  called  to  take  part.  Audiences 
of  over  3000  crowded  each  performance  and  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of 
the  scenes. 

The  pageant  was  divided  into  three  epochs — 
"The  Coming  of  the  Runner,"  representing  the 
triumph  of  the  Red  Indian  over  the  brown  cliff 
dwellers;  "The  Coming  of  the  Horse,"  depicting 
Coronado's  quest  for  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola, 
and  "The  Coming  of  the  Wheel,"  showing  the 
white  pioneers  in  the  early  days  when  they  first 
settled  in  the  great  western  wilderness. 

Many  who  saw  the  pageant  believe  that  tourists 
of  the  future  should  have  the  opportunity  periodic- 
ally to  see  "The  Pageant  of  Colorado,"  presented 
in  the  great  out-of-doors,  surrounded  by  natural 
beauty  as  a  proper  setting. 


Making  Scrap  Books  a 
Happy  Service 

Last  summer  on  playgrounds  conducted  by  the 
Playground  Commission  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
five  dozen  scrap  books  were  made  by  the  children 
and  presented  to  various  welfare  organizations 
in  the  city.  Two  dozen  were  given  the  local  hos- 
pitals for  the  children's  wards;  one  went  to  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  Bureau  and  two  dozen 
were  sent  to  Europe  through  the  Junior  Red 
Cross.  This  year  it  is  hoped  to  double  the  num- 
ber made,  as  the  Commission  had  requests  for 
many  more  than  it  could  supply. 

To  secure  material  for  the  scrap  books  the 
Commission  put  an  appeal  in  the  local  paper  for 
Christmas  cards  and  other  picture  cards,  poems, 
stories,  and  jokes.  The  response  was  prompt. 
Bundles  of  material  were  brought  to  the  office  of 
the  Commission  or  the  Commission  called  at  the 
private  homes  for  packages. 
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St.  Paul's  Municipal  Golf  League 

BY 

ERNEST  W.  JOHNSON 
Superintendent  of  Playgrounds  and  Recreation 


Sixteen  firms  and  organizations  comprise  St. 
Paul's  Municipal  Golf  League,  the  first  league  of 
its  kind  in  the  Northwest.  The  movement  to 
organize  the  league  was  started  by  the  golf  editor 
of  the  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Playgrounds,  and  after  two  meetings 
the  league  was  in  operation.  On  May  22nd,  the 
mayor,  the  city  commissioner  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds, and  the  president  of  the  golf  league  were 
present  at  the  official  opening  in  which  the  sixteen 
teams  participated.  The  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  league  are  as  follows: 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  ELIGIBILITY 

1.  Membership  in  the  St.  Paul  Municipal  Golf 
League  is  confined  to  corporations,  firms  and  or- 
ganizations located  in  St.  Paul  and  each  member 
enters  a  team  of  four  players  and  as  many  sub- 
stitutes -as  desired. 

2.  Players  must  be  amateur  golfers,  employed 
or  connected  with  represented  organizations  for 
at  least  three  months.     The  three  months  time 
limit  may  be  altered  in  specific  instances  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

3.  Member  organizations  will  file  lists  of  eligible 
players  with  the  secretary.     All   eligibility  lists 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  commissioners 
and  must  be  kept  up  to  date. 

GOVERNMENT 

1.  A  board  of  commissioners,  who  are  captains 
of  teams  entered,  will  govern  the  league. 

2.  The  commissioners  will  elect  officers  who,  if 
not  captains  of  teams,  will  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  board.     It  is  suggested  that  the  secretary 
be  connected  with  the  St.  Paul  Department  of 
Recreation. 

3.  The  board  of  commissioners  will  settle  all 
disputes. 

SCHEDULE 

1.  The  schedule  will  be  arranged  by  the  board 
of  commissioners. 
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2.  The  schedule  will  permit  each  team  a  period 
of  two  weeks  in  which  to  complete  a  match. 

3.  The  schedule  will  match  each  team  at  least 
once  with  every  other  team  in  the  league  or  in  its 
division  of  the  league. 

4.  On  the  twentieth  of  each  month  each  captain 
will  report  to  the  secretary  the  status  of  his  team's 
schedule  for  that  month. 

MATCHES 

1 .  Matches  must  be  completed  within  the  period 
allotted  in  the  schedule. 

2.  The  draw  will  specify  one  team  as  the  home 
team  in  each  match  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
captain  of  the  home  team  to  arrange  the  match 
with  the  captain  of  the  opposing  team.    The  cap- 
tains will  designate  the  course  or  courses  on  which 
the  match  will  be  played. 

3.  Each  captain  must  submit  the  names  of  his 
players  to  the  opposing  captain  one  week  before 
the  beginning  of  the  two-week  period  in  which 
the  match  must  be  played. 

4.  Captains  will  be  responsible   for  the  pres- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  match  of  eligible  players. 

5.  All  play  consists  of  single  matches.    Captains 
are  urged  to  arrange  matches  so  that  all  members 
of  contending  teams  play  at  the  same  time. 

6.  Play  is  from  scratch  and  opposing  captains 
will  arrange  individual  matches  so  that  players  are 
paired  approximately  according  to  their  relative 
strengt  hon  their  respective  teams. 

7.  Stymies  are  not  played.    Otherwise  the  rules 
of  the  United  States  Golf  Association,  as  modified 
by  the  local  rules  of  the  course  on  which  matches 
are  played,  will  prevail. 

8.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  individual  match, 
players  will  date  and  sign  their  cards  which  must 
be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  secretary  of  the  league 
for  permanent  record. 

9.  Each  player  is   responsible   for  his  greens 
fee. 

SCORING 

1.  For  scoring,  each  single  match  is  divided  into 
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three  units,  first  nine,  second  nine,  and  the  match. 
One  point  is  awarded  the  winner  of  each  unit. 

2.  In  case  of  a  tie  at  the  completion  of  either 
nine,  the  point  will  be  dropped.    In  case  of  a  tie 
at  the  end  of  18  holes,  play  will  continue  until  one 
contestant  wins  a  hole. 

3.  In  case  of  default  three  points  will  be  award- 
ed the  contestant  appearing  for  play  in  each  indi- 
vidual match. 

TROPHY 

1.  A  trophy,  emblematic  of  the  St.  Paul  Muni- 
cipal Golf  League  championship,  is  offered  by  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

2.  The  trophy  will  be  the  permanent  possession 
of  the  winning  team. 

3.  In  case  the  league  is  divided,  divisional  tro- 
phies will  be  provided  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  in  addition  to  the  city  cham- 
pionship trophy. 


Rules  for  Hand  Tennis 

1.  The  Court — Is  forty  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide  and  is  divided  in  the  center  by  a  net  two  feet 
four  inches  high.     Three  feet  from  the  net  and 
one  each  side  of  it,  there  is  a  line  called  the  foul 
line  the  full  width  of  the  court. 

2.  The  Ball — Any  rubber  ball  that  bounces  well. 

3.  The  Hands — The  ball  may  be  hit  with  either 
hand.    It  is  legal  to  turn  the  hand  so  as  to  cut  and 
curve  the  ball. 

4.  In  Play — The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  the  server 
who  must  stand  behind  the  rear  line  of  the  court 
and  drop  the  ball  to  the  ground,  then  hit  it  over 
the  net  underhand  after  the  first  bounce.     The 
receiver  must  allow  a  served  ball  to  bounce  before 
returning  it.     After  the  ball  has  been  served  it 
may  be  returned  on  the  fly  or  after  the  first 
bounce. 

5.  Two  Serves — The  only  time  two  serves  are 
allowed  is  when  the  first  serve  hits  the  net  and 
goes  over.     If  .the  server  serves  into  the  net  or 
out  of  bounds,  he  loses  his  serve  and  the  ball  goes 
to  the  other  side. 

6.  Good   Balls — If    during  play  the    ball  hits 
the  net  and  goes  over,  it  is  a  good  ball. 

7.  The  Server — The  server  continues  to  serve 
so  long  as  he  is  scoring  points.     When  a  server 
fails  to  make  a  good  return,  he  loses  the  serve. 
It  is  a  hand-out,  as  in  handball. 

8.  Points — Points   are  scored   when   a   player 


fails  to  return  the  ball  over  the  net  or  fails  to 
return  it  so  that  it  strikes  the  ground  inside  the 
opponent's  court.  The  court  runs  from  the  net 
to  the  baseline.  Points  can  be  scored  only  by  the 
side  that  is  serving. 

9.  Foul  Line — Stepping  over  the  foul  line  dur- 
ing the  game  is  a  foul  and  the  offender  loses  one 
point.    If  the  server  fouls,  he  loses  his  serve. 

10.  The  Winner — The  winner  is  the  one  who 
first  scores  fifteen  points. 

11.  Doubles — When  playing  doubles,  the  serve 
alternates  between  partners  every  time  they  win 
back  the  serve,  which  means  that  both  members 
of  a  team  serve  before  the  serve  goes  to  the  other 
side. 


A  Going  Concern 

From  the  Division  of  Community  Centers  of 
Cleveland 

A  "Going  Concern,"  says  the  Division — 

1.  Is  motivated  by  responsible  adult  groups 

2.  Maintains  "feeders"  such  as  dances,  commu- 
nity nights,  exhibitions,  movies 

3.  Has  a  proper  balance  of 

1.  The  young  athletic  type  of  the  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  old; 

2.  The   exclusive    social   club   type   of    the 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  year  age ; 

3.  The  adult  parent  group  over  twenty-five 
years. 

4.  Runs  on  a  well-defined  program 

1.  Director  should  know  what  to  do  each 
evening — should  inspire  staff  with  pro- 
gressive spirit. 

2.  Special  planning  for  each  two-week  per- 
iod. 

3.  A  season's  objective  for  the  center. 
Each  department  should  have  such  an  ob- 
jective 

What  special  holiday  celebrations 
Have  a  motto  for  your  center,  such  as : 
"The  People's  Club  House" 
"The  Center  of  Neighborhood  Life" 
"The  Community  Meeting  Place" 
"Recreation  Headquarters" 

5.  Runs  smoothly 

1.  The  director  must  be  a  diplomat,  a  good 
mixer,  tactful  as  a  politician,  tolerant  of 
others'  ideas,  patient  as  JOB,  an  inspirer, 
an  organizer,  a  leader,  a  strong  disciplin- 
arian. 
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FOR  BLOCK  PLAYGROUNDS 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  Wright,  Chairman 

56  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y. 

November  llth,  1927 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  President 
Playground  Association  of  America 
Dear  Mr.  Lee: 

I  note  with  unusual  interest  your  statement  in 
the  article  in  the  November  Survey  Graphic  that 
"the  problem  (of  adequate  playgrounds)  is  still 
unsolved  and  will  remain  unsolved  until  the  in- 
side playground  in  each  inhabited  block — perhaps 
the  inside  primary  school  also — has  been  estab- 
lished." 

The  full  significance  of  this  statement  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  known  and  have 
maintained  for  years,  that  the  absence  of  ample 
playground  space  is  chargeable  only  to  the  un- 
pardonable stupidity  of  our  methods  of  land  de- 
velopment. This  committee  has  convincingly 
shown  that  large  areas  of  internal  block  park  and 
play  space  in  either  small  home  or  apartment 
house  development  may  be  had  for  practically  no 
initial  cost,  often  at  an  actual  saving,  and  always 
at  a  permanent  saving  in  street  maintenance  per 
house  lot  to  the  community.  That  is  to  say  the 
larger  size  block  enclosing  such  an  open  space  re- 
quires less  street  length  per  lot.  There  has  been 
no  difficulty  in  showing  not  only  that  we  are  con- 
tinually plotting  miles  of  utterly  useless  streets,  but 
that  the  cost  of  these  streets  as  well  as  their  land 
area  could  be  converted  into  even  larger  areas  of 
park  and  play  space  at  no  cost  whatsoever.  Our 
difficulty  has  been  that  American  engineers  and 
playground  experts  have  doubted  the  practicability 
of  maintaining  such  space.  The  City  Housing 
Corporation  at  Sunnyside,  Long  Island,  has  elim- 
inated the  backyard  garage  and  has  placed  inner- 
block  gardens  and  play  space  throughout  its  de- 
velopment. But  the  size  of  these  has  been  limited 
by  the  narrow  New  York  standard  block,  to  a 
width  of  sixty  feet,  which  has  proved  too  shallow 
for  comfortable  use  for  play  space. 

However,  in  any  initial  subdivision  of  land 
where  land  is  less  valuable  than  the  full  cost  of 
street  improvement  and  utilities,  (that  is  all  land 
below  $5,000  per  acre,  which  is  a  top  price  for 
such  land),  acres  of  internal  park  and  play  space 
may  be  had  for  less  than  nothing.  The  example 
on  Page  17  of  "A  Primer  of  Housing"  was  taken 


from  an  actual  instance  of  one  of  the  largest  sub- 
dividers  in  the  country.  After  adding  a  100% 
profit  on  the  land,  they  admitted  that  it  was 
cheaper  per  lot  (of  the  size  chosen  40  x  120),  to 
produce  36  lots  in  a  single  block  with  all/5  acre 
park  than  to  produce  44  lots  in  two  blocks,  re- 
quiring 440  feet  more  street  and  no  park  space. 
But  they  did  not  want  the  bother  of  providing  for 
and  explaining  the  use  of  this  park.  Otherwise 
a  park  of  1  1/5  acres  could  have  been  obtained  for 
nothing  and  the  community  would  have  had  27*/2 
feet  instead  of  35  feet  of  street  per  lot  to  main- 
tain permanently. 

The  claim,  of  this  Committee  is  that  in  all  new 
suburbs  today,  we  are  laying  out  50%  to  75% 
more  streets  than  there  is  any  need  for ;  and  that 
we  are  wasting  large  areas  which  could  be  park 
and  playgrounds  at  no  initial  land  cost. 

If  your  Association  is  ready  to  advocate  seri- 
ously the  internal  park  and  playground  we  can 
demonstrate   its   economic   possibilities    in    what- 
ever size  and  extent  you  care  to  suggest. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HENRY  WRIGHT. 


What  About  the  Size 
of  City  Blocks  ? 

The '  question  of  planning  blocks  with  play- 
grounds in  the  middle  involves  the  depth  of  the 
block  and  so  raises  the  whole  question  of  town 
or  city  planning.  Equally  involved  in  that  ques- 
tion is  the  plan  of  houses. 

Height  is  another  question  involved  inasmuch 
as  more  height  means  more  children  to  use  the 
space. 

Therefore,  in  planning  city  blocks,  the  Play- 
ground people  and  the  Housing  people  ought  to 
get  together. 

Would  it  be  worth  while  to  have  a  study  made 
of  this  question  ?  The  people  to  study  it  ought  to 
be  very  judicious-minded  people  with  imagina- 
tion, and  they  ought  to  either  include  or  work 
very  closely  with  city  planners,  students  of  hous- 
ing and  playground  people,  and  of  course  the 
people  who  have  been  directly  attacking  the  prob- 
lem like  the  City  Housing  Corporation. 

It  is  the  city  residential  block  unit  that  is  in- 
volved and  the  whole  city  plan  depends  on  it. 

Readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  are  asked  to  send 
their  suggestions.  JOSEPH  LEE 
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MUNICIPAL  BATH  HOUSE,   OUTDOOR   SWIMMING  POOL,   CEMENT  TENNIS  COURTS  AND  SUNKEN  GARDENS,  SALT  LAKE 

CITY,  UTAH 


THE    PASADENA    CALIFORNIA    COMMUNITY    PLAY    HOUSE 
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Nature    Guiding 


DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  WILLIAM   GOULD  VINAL 


Nature  Play 


Attic  Natural  History  Is  an  Outgrowth  of  the 
Pocket  Museum.  It  usually  originates  from  an 
overflow  of  the  pocket.  It  may  be  in  an  old 
bureau  draw  or  a  home-made  cabinet.  It  is  still 
a  junk  heap  of  old  coins,  foreign  curios,  shells, 
twigs,  wood,  wild  fruits,  insects,  stamps,  and 
minerals.  Perhaps  there  is  the  beginning  of  a 
classification.  It  may  be  four  shelves  where  ma- 
terials may  be  arranged  by  size.  The  passing  of 
the  attic  and  its  treasure  chest  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. In  some  places  the  cabin  serves  this 
function.  To  prevent  an  outlet  for  the  collective 
instinct  is  to  cut  from  the  child's  future  life  one 
of  the  favorite  recreations  of  many  adults. 

When  Dad  Takes  Us  Fishin'.  There  comes  a 
time  in  the  life  of  a  child — just  as  it  comes  in  a 
certain  season — when  it  is  time  for  Dad  to  take 
his  family  fishing.  Whether  any  fish  are  caught 
or  not  makes  no  difference.  Anticipation  is  a 
goodly  share  of  the  fun.  Such  a  time  is  usually 
a  warm  sunny  morning  in  April.  The  buds  on 
the  trees  are  beginning  to  open.  The  children 
are  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  You  may  have 
noticed  that  if  you  do  not  go  fishing  when  the 
first  urge  comes  that  you  just  don't  go.  And  if 
the  call  has  not  come  by  the  first  warm  days  in 
June  it  probably  never  will.  If  it  does  not  call 
before  you  are  eighteen  years  of  age  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  have  a  good  time 
fishing.  Most  fishermen  get  their  first  lessons  when 
young — at  about  the  beginning  of  the  scout  age. 

The  Bear  Age:  When  It's  More  Fun  to  Be  a 
Bear  Than  to  Dress  Up.  When  it's  great  to  growl 
and  jump  like  a  bear.  When  we  discover  a  world 
of  living  animals  rich  and  suggestive  for  imper- 
sonating. The  country  furnishes  an  unlimited 
opportunity  for  imitative  play.  It  is  a  world  of 
bow-wows,  moos,  cock-a-doodle-doos,  and  singing 
birds.  These  are  the  country  child's .  playmates. 
What  a  wholesome  joy  it  is  to  imitate,  to  make 
believe  that  you  are  "the  swamp  fox"  and  trick 
your  neighbor.  And  it  is  not  so  much  make 
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believe  either.  You  were  in  as  dead  earnest  as  a 
pursuing  dog.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  showing 
off  but  of  comprehending  or  interpreting  what 
it  means  for  a  dog  to  trail  and  bark. 

A  child  has  to  blow  off  his  dramatic  steam.  He 
looks  about  to  see  what  he  will  imitate.  He  may 
not  find  anything  to  hitch  his  imagination  to. 
The  day  is  almost  gone  by  when  the  modern  city 
child  will  prance  like  a  fire  horse.  He  must  choo 
like  a  dredger  or  blow  like  an  auto  horn.  He  may 
baa  at  an  opposing  team  but  not  in  comradeship 
with  Mary's  lamb.  On  the  playground  he  may 
dramatize  bird  walks  (Hopping,  wading,  striding, 
stalking,  swaggering,  waddling).  He  can  imitate 
the  styles  of  flying  (Soaring,  flapping,  fluttering). 
The  cries  of  animals  or  the  songs  of  birds  lend 
themselves  to  imitation.  He  can  use  simple  cos- 
tume to  show  distinguishing  characteristics  as  a 
cotton  tail,  long  beak  or  ears,  horns,  and  big  eyes. 
By  facial  expression  he  can  portray  the  state  of 
mind  (Fierce,  frightened,  affectionate).  He  pre- 
fers a  rock  cave  to  a  packing  case  for  a  bear  den. 
Swishing  leaves  is  music  of  ocean  waves  or  a 
dashing  moose  as  he  wades  through  the  autumn 
pile.  The  squirrel  is  easily  imagined  as  another 
bear — probably  escaping  from  a  common  enemy 
rather  than  the  make-believe  bear.  The  dramatic 
impulse  is  there  and  the  character  of  its  outlet  is 
determined  by  the  environment. 

As  village  children  we  played  Memorial  Day. 
We  had  a  flag,  the  necessary  drum,  and  on  one 
gala  day  a  real  bugle.  We  paraded  and  carried 
flowers  to  a  neglected  and  almost  forgotten  ceme- 
tery. We  were  imitating  something  we  had  seen 
every  Decoration  Day,  as  we  called  it.  We  were 
very  susceptible  to  the  martial  sounds,  the  uni- 
forms, the  mystery  of  the  dead,  the  symbolism  of 
flowers.  Our  imaginations  were  strong  enough 
to  use  sticks  for  guns  and  paper  hats  were  suffi- 
cient to  represent  soldiers.  If  an  uncle  had  not 
provided  me  with  a  drum,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  an  old  wash  tub  or  tin  pail  would  have 
answered  for  the  complete  brass  band.  There  was 
nothing  necessary  for  a  complete  Memorial  Day 
that  we  could  not  create.  Three,  five,  or  six 
huskies  made  a  regiment.  We  were  in  dead 
earnest.  No  column  of  tramping  feet  ever  entered 
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a  cemetery  with  greater  respect.  True,  of  course, 
that  the  sombre  ceremony  might  soon  change  to  a 
battle  with  strife  and  yells,  so  pent  up  was  the 
dramatic  instinct.  The  impressive  thing  is  that 
we  were  utilizing  the  suggestions  of  our  environ- 
ment. We  never  would  have  played  Memorial 
Day  if  there  had  not  been  a  Memorial  Day  in  our 
environment.  There  cannot  be  this  inner  sympa- 
thy with  plant  and  animal  life  if  they  are  not  in 
our  surroundings.  Our  children  must  be  given 
the  dramatic  opportunities  of  the  country — where 
the  impulse  has  a  natural  chance  to  work  from 
within  out. 

The  Woodlot  Gang  Is  a  Young  Commonwealth. 
Along  about  the  time  that  the  ice  is  breaking  up 
in  the  ponds  there  is  something  deep  within  our- 
selves that  begins  to  yearn.  The  forests  are  call- 
ing. It  is  like  an  unseen  magnet.  The  call  is 
urging  you  to  turn  your  back  on  brick  walls. 
You  do  not  know  how  nor  why.  And  you  go 
to  the  forest  mystified.  If  you  have  not  been 
wood  trained  you  come  away  unsatisfied.  Your 
longing  has  not  been  allayed. 

This  call  first  comes  at  the  woodlot  age,  about 
twelve  years  old.  Youth  likes  to  think  that  he 
has  outgrown  the  hearthside  age  with  its  purring 
cat.  (The  dog  is  still  a  member).  He  wants  he- 
man  stuff.  He  likes  the  gang.  He  wants  a  shack 
in  the  woodlot  where  the  gang  can  gather.  He  is 
one  of  the  gang.  They  act  as  a  gang.  They  go 
nutting  as  a  gang.  They  fight  the  yellow-tailed 
hornet  as  a  gang.  They  eat  as  a  gang.  They 
like  to  have  a  common  fire,  the  same  story,  and  to 
yell  as  a  pack. 

The  woodlot  age  is  the  working  together  age. 
It  is  the  sprouting  of  a  young  democracy.  They 
settle  once  for  all  whether  they  shall  wade  in  the 
spring,  whether  to  take  turns  chopping  wood, 
building  fire,  and  washing  dishes.  It  is  better 
not  to  have  too  much  leadership.  Leave  them  alone 
until  the  pangs  of  hunger  overcome  disorganized 
kitchen  work.  Division  of  labor,  organization, 
team  play,  common  consciousness — is  the  great 
lesson  of  cabin  life.  A  good  citizen  in  the  cabin 
is  a  good  citizen  in  the  larger  community.  The 
building  of  a  cabin  is  the  launching  of  a  young 
ship  of  state.  It  needs  the  crew  to  pull  and  haul 
away  together.  It's  an  age  of  shoving  off  the 
raft — everyone  with  his  shoulder  to  the  pushing. 
The  woodlot  gang  is  an  ideal  commonwealth. 

The  boon  companions  of  the  cabin  boy  are 
caves,  fire,  water,  hunger,  trees,  noise,  missiles, 
and  big  game.  They  are  the  nature  elves  of  the 


forest.  They  are  inborn  demands.  The  cave  in- 
stinct, for  example,  is  strong.  If  we  are  being 
chased  we  want  to  get  behind  or  under.  The  cave 
offers  both.  It  is  the  mother-nature  protection  in 
us.  The  enemy  likes  to  steal  up  and  surround  his 
foe.  He  comes  in  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  let- 
ting out  blood  curdling  yells  which  echo  and  re- 
echo in  the  bouldery  chasm.  "Smoke  'em  out,"  is 
said  with  immense  satisfaction.  It  may  be  the 
enemy  in  hiding  or  bees  in  a  hive.  Drowning  out 
a  woodchuck  is  done  with  true  gusto.  It  is  the 
age  to  read  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Swiss  Family 
Robinson.  All  of  these  tally  up  with  the  cave 
man  stuff. 

And  there  is  a  time  of  life  and  a  season  for 
each  of  these  activities.  Timeliness  is  the  watch- 
word in  the  cabin  school.  The  response  of  youth 
is  like  a  growing  plant.  Just  as  there  is  a  season 
for  marbles,  football,  and  kite  flying,  there  is  the 
right  time  for  fishing,  popping  corn,  berrying,  and 
evergreening.  Just  as  there  is  a  time  and  order 
for  planting  seed,  thinning,  transplanting,  hoeing, 
budding,  blossoming,  bearing  fruit  and  harvesting, 
there  is  the  right  age  for  pets,  fishing,  bear  stories, 
camping,  having  a  hobby  horse,  calling  the  rabbit 
a  bunny,  rocking  the  kitty  to  sleep,  imitating  wild 
animals,  teasing,  chasing,  and  living  like  a  cave 
man.  Wrong  actions  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud 
and  it  is  equally  important  that  other  buds  have 
opportunity  for  growth. 

In  the  woodlot  age,  for  example,  there  is  the 
impulse  to  strike  with  an  axe.  Satisfaction  may 
be  sought  through  cutting  and  marring  a  tree  that 
is  destined  to  become  good  timber.  The  same 
satisfaction  may  be  derived  from  cutting  a  sound 
dead  tree  for  a  log  to  be  used  in  erecting  a  cabin. 
It  is  no  use  to  talk  about  the  right  use  of  the  axe 
in  the  "Bunny  stage"  any  more  than  to  talk 
"Bunnies"  in  the  axe  age.  And  talking  axe  in 
the  city  does  not  mean  axemanship  in  the  country. 
They  do  not  go  together.  Satisfaction  through 
right  action  is  the  golden  rule. 

A  Camp  Fire  Appeals  to  All  the  Senses.  No 
gas  log  can  take  its  place.  A  wood  fire  appeals 
to  the  sense  of  smell  through  the  gathering  and 
breaking  of  resinous  pine  wood.  The  first  wreaths 
of  smoke  curling  up  through  the  branches  is  an 
elixir  to  the  old  woodsman  but  pungent  and  of- 
fensive to  the  novice.  The  fire  builder  gathers, 
totes,  and  breaks  up  the  wood.  The  sounds  about 
the  fire  are  music  to  the  camper.  Rustling  leaves 
on  the  forest  floor,  snapping  twigs,  and  crackling 
fire  wood  mix  with  merry  voices.  And  finally 
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the  puffs  of  smoke,  the  dancing  flames,  the  glowing 
coals,  and  the  wind  stirring  the  ashes  enliven  the 
imagination.  The  chill  from  the  lake,  the  waves  on 
the  shore,  the  tall  trees  silhouetted  against  the 
sky,  and  the  darkness  beyond ;  the  warm  glow  of 
the  fire,  and  the  social  feeling  of  being  in  a  circle — 
just  which  one  of  these  sensations,  or  which  com- 
bination makes  for  the  individual  enjoyment  of 
the  camp  fire?  In  one  case  it  may  be  the  mere 
pleasure  of  warmth.  Then  there  may  be  an  intel- 
lectual pleasure.  Some  may  feel  that  no  camp  fire 
is  complete  without  a  song  or  story  or  possibly  the 
copper  flame  of  a  driftwood  fire.  A  complete  fire 
recalls  the  mysteries  of  the  ages — the  council  fire 
of  braves.  It  is  like  a  familiar  song  that  we  love 
to  hear  again  and  again. 

The  Cabin  in  the  Forest  Usually  Harbors  a 
Young  Explorers'  Club.  First  there  is  the  gang 
range  or  territory.  The  up-streeters  had  their 
pastures,  berry  patches,  and  woodlots.  We  had 
ours.  If  we  had  a  hut  it  was  within  our  own  ter- 
ritory. Berrying  was  occasionally  in  the  next 
range  but  a  raid  was  always  on  an  outsider.  The 
best  explorations,  tracing  streams,  fishing,  and 
tracking  was  in  the  next  range.  When  off  our 
own  stamping  ground  we  were  wild  as  the  pack. 
It  was  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  get  near  enough 
to  talk  to  us.  The  chances  are  that  he  would  not 
see  us. 

The  explorer's  club  usually  emanates  from  the 
cabin,  which  is  the  center  of  the  range.  The 
gang  sets  off  to  discover  and  unearth  a  musk- 
rat's  winter  home.  They  may  even  try  to  burn 
him  out.  They  come  home — leg-weary  and  be- 
grimed— tired  and  hungry — often  "wet  to  the 
skin,"  but  the  spirit  always  aglow.  Perhaps  the 
expedition  was  to  dig  out  or  drown  out  a  wood- 
chuck.  Or  it  might  possibly  be  a  "skunking" 
enterprise,  by  moonlight.  This  is  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  my  boyhood  adventures.  My  chum 
"Dandy"  was  adept  at  the  game  and  the  neigh- 
bors used  to  borrow  him.  One  night  we  started 
on  a  cooperative  plan.  My  investment  was  the 
dog.  "Eddie's,"  the  colored  boy,  contribution 
was  an  ability  to  skin  the  beast  and  still  have  the 
fur  saleable.  The  others  had  a  brimming  mea- 
sure of  good  will.  As  I  remember  it,  there  were 
six  in  the  gang.  What  a  night.  We  tramped 
the  moonlight  fields — skirted  the  woods — and 
climbed  fences.  Prospect  Hill,  Burnt  Plain 
Swamp,  Ridge  Hill,  'Snapit,  Bowker  Lane,  home, 
Prospecting  in  the  rear  of  hen  yards  proved  most 
fruitful.  Dandy's  voice  through  the  frosty  air 


was  a  sure  sign.  We  would  dash  over  frozen 
ground  with  clubs  in  hand.  Dandy  had  learned 
to  leave  skunks  alone — not  a  difficult  lesson  by 
any  means.  He  would  engage  the  skunk's  atten- 
tion, however,  until  the  executioner  got  a  van- 
tage point — when  biff.  A  dull  thud  meant  an- 
other pelt.  Seventeen  skins  we  got  that  night. 
It  was  considered  a  good  night's  job.  I  could 
hardly  pull  one  leg  after  the  other  as  we  wended 
homeward.  I  now  know  that  salvaging  skunk  fur 
was  not  the  only  reward.  It  was  an  outlet  for 
the  exploring  instinct.  And  there  was  an  un- 
conscious education  there.  Darkness,  shadows, 
and  night  noises  were  taken  for  granted.  There 
was  nothing  uncanny  about  them.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  natural  course  of  events. 

"It's  a  dark  night,"  is  too  often  said  with  awe. 
It  gives  a  shrinking  feeling.  The  obliging  ghost 
is  still  a  cornerstone  in  our  beliefs.  It  is  easier 
to  go  around  the  cemetery  at  night.  Shadows  in 
a  dark  forest  are  awry.  An  echo  on  a  moonlight 
lake  or  in  a  glen  is  disquieting.  The  bogey  man 
still  roams  and  the  terrible  punishment  hovers 
near.  The  eclipse  is  a  warning.  The  shooting 
star,  seen  over  the  right  shoulder,  brings  good 
luck.  Strange  creatures,  half  man  and  half  beast, 
mermaids,  sea  serpents  and  angels  puzzle  young 
minds  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  confirmatory  obser- 
vations, dreams  are  still  given  prophetic  values, 
although  psychologists  tell  us  that  they  are  rear- 
ranged ideas  of  past  experiences.  Why  do  these 
old  prejudices  weigh  so  many  down  like  the  old 
ball  and  chain?  Why  do  so  many  parents  still 
persist  in  hobbling  their  children?  Why  are  the 
horoscopes  from  evil  or  good  stars  still  thriving? 
Because  nature  study  and  wood  experiences  have 
not  had  the  right  of  way.  Too  many  are  living 
in  the  superstition  of  the  dark  ages.  Nature  study 
should  put  the  child  in  sympathy  with  the  stars, 
moon,  and  darkness.  It  should  supplant  false 
ideas.  It  should  promote  healthful  activities. 

The  Gang  Has  Predatory  Instincts.  We  recog- 
nize it  when  we  say,  "A  band  of  young  pirates." 
Living  by  preying  on  others  is  in  us.  To  become 
a  complete  person  the  instinct  of  plunder,  or  its 
equivalent,  must  be  given  vent.  Leaders  who 
appreciate  the  value  of  guiding  rather  than  fight- 
ing instincts  have  gone  a  long  way  in  child  edu- 
cation. 

Fishing  in  a  forbidden  pond  is  exciting.  It's  not 
the  number  of  fish  you  catch.  I  do  not  remember 
that  we  caught  any.  But  to  be  off  there  in  the 
deep  woods,  surrounded  by  dismal  white  cedars, 
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not  knowing  at  what  moment  the  farmer  might 
dash  out  of  the  cedar  swamp  with  his  thirsty 
hound  was  adventure. 

And  to  get  over  a  high  fence  into  an  orchard 
with  the  peach  trees  at  the  far  end  of  the  stal- 
wart rows  is  not  ordinary  adventure.  Every 
shadow  is  the  "old  man"  with  a  shot  gun.  And 
when  those  fourteen  calves  were  stampeded  from 
under  a  shady  nook  it  was  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  we  were  surrounded  or  ambushed.  We  made 
good  time.  We  did  not  go  into  the  peach  orchard 
with  bushel  baskets,  for  we  had  none.  We  had 
not  arranged  with  the  market  to  purchase  peaches. 
It  was  not  a  business  enterprise.  It  was  the  old 
predatory  game  of  long  ago.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  say  that  every  boy  should  "swipe"  peaches. 
But  we  must  recognize  his  predatory  instinct  and 
direct  it.  We  must  cooperate  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  scouting  program  is  admirably 
adapted  to  recognizing  these  laws. 

Nature  Appreciation  Comes  Through  Training. 
We  inherit  impulses.  We  do  not  inherit  the 
habit  of  going  afield,  wearing  a  camp  uniform,  or 
appreciating  bird  music.  We  can  go  through 
life  and  never  hear  the  birds. 

In  breaking  in  a  colt  we  accustom  it  to  man- 
made  devils — the  auto,  the  shriek  and  grinding  of 
a  locomotive — perhaps  to  a  brass  band,  or  a  can- 
non. In  some  cases  we  put  on  blinders  so  that 
he  will  not  see  too  much  or  shy  at  some  fearsome 
but  imaginary  foe.  Rearing  of  the  human  animal 
parallels  the  colt.  The  child  starts  off  in  life  with 
two  or  three  fears  at  the  most.  Some  parents  so 
provide  that  he  acquires  several  others,  such  as 
the  fear  of  darkness,  snakes,  dragonflies,  bears, 
and  policemen.  Some  parents  put  on  blinders  so 
that  the  child  cannot  observe  without  prejudice. 
When  they  become  adults  they  cannot  consider 
big  principles  or  discoveries  without  sentimentality 
or  animosity. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  accumulation  of 
fear  in  nature  may  be  said  of  various  stimuli  of 
nature.  We  can  become  more  and  more  sensitive 
or  we  can  inhibit  it.  Our  training  in  this  respect 
depends  upon  many  surrounding  circumstances. 
Before  nature  appeals  there  must  be  an  attitude. 
A  farmer  will  hear  the  warning  cry  of  poultry. 
A  hawk  is  nigh.  If  he  fails  to  respond  to  the 
alarm  notes  of  the  hens  he  soon  fails  to  hear  the 
cry.  Suppose  that  the  hawk  begins  to  take  a 
chick  a  day.  The  alarm  notes  reach  him  more 
easily  and  he  responds  more  quickly.  His  ear  be- 
comes sensitive  to  that  particular  tone  or  lan- 
guage of  the  poultry  yard. 


The  noise  of  rattling  milk  bottles  comes  through 
my  open  window  and  strikes  my  ear  drum.  I  do 
not  register  the  noise.  I  do  not  hear  it.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  song  of  the  first  robin  of  spring 
strikes  my  ear  and  I  hear  it.  My  muscles  take 
me  to  the  window  at  once  and  my  eye  catches 
a  flash  of  color,  and  my  whole  being  becomes 
vibrant.  Why  am  I  sensitive  to  bird  song  and 
not  to  the  jangle  of  milk  bottles? 

I  have  a  class  on  its  first  bird  trip.  A  meadow 
lark  across  the  field  whistles  "Spring  of  the 
year."  The  whole  class  listens  but  only  a  few 
hear  it.  I  hold  up  my  hand  and  close  it  to  signal 
that  the  lark  is  singing  again.  A  few  more  hear 
it.  Why  do  they  not  all  hear  it?  What  is  lack- 
ing in  their  complex  nervous  system  ?  Why  does 
not  this  sound  excite  their  sense  of  hearing? 
Why  is  it  not  transmitted  to  their  whole  being? 
Some  of  them  have  had  musical  training  but 
that  makes  no  difference.  From  sound  to  recog- 
nition is  a  long  jump  in  education. 

A  new  girl  arrives  at  camp  on  Cape  Cod.  Let 
us  say  that  she  comes  from  Missouri.  Everything 
is  new.  The  salty  air,  the  bay,  the  sail  boats, 
the  snug  white  colonial  houses,  the  pitch  pines; 
the  sea  gulls,  and  herons;  the  fog,  sunsets,  and 
clear  nights;  the  sea  lavender,  beach  pea,  and 
dusty  miller ;  fishermen  on  the  beach  or  in  their 
skiffs,  wharves,  channel  buoys,  and  so  on.  There 
is  much  to  learn.  Why  does  that  fisherman  say 
"Good  mornin' "  when  he  does  not  know  me? 
She  enters  the  village  dry  goods  store.  What 
business  has  that  man  with  side  whiskers  to  ask 
me  where  I  come  from?  What  are  those  red 
berries  ?  Oh  yes !  Cranberries.  How  do  they 
taste?  Can  you  eat  them  raw?  She  bites  one 
and  her  face  writhes  at  the  acidity.  An  old 
camper  eats  a  raw  oyster.  A  delicacy  to  one — 
slimy,  slippery  mass  to  the  other.  She  thinks 
that  she  can  throw  a  stone  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff  into  the  water.  The  distance  is  deceiving. 
She  doesn't  realize  that  the  tide  runs  out  per- 
sistently and  on  time  until  she  misses  dinner, 
because  of  a  head  wind  or  tide,  or  no  water  at 
all.  A  steamer  in  a  dense  fog  blows  its  whistle. 
She  strains  her  eyes  to  see  if  the  boat  is  on 
shore.  She  cannot  judge  distance  by  new  sounds. 
She  hears  some  one  calling  Barbara.  She  investi- 
gates and  finds  that  it  is  a  sheep  saying  ba  ba. 
Someone  else  could  distinguish  the  sound  without 
looking.  The  Onondaga  Indian  thought  that 
the  quail  said  Koo-Koo-e  and  we  think  that  it 
says  Bob  White.  Nature  education,  like  charity, 
begins  at  home.  It  is  where  we  are.  It  is  knowl- 
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edge  through  the  school  of  experience.  Omit  na- 
ture experiences  and  there  can  be  no  nature  knowl- 
edge. 

Take  the  word  cow .  It  is  pronounced  one  way 
in  Georgia,  another  in  New  York  City,  and  still 
differently  in  New  England.  When  one  becomes 
grown  up  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  New  Eng- 
lander  to  pronounce  cow  as  a  Virginian  does.  A 
favorite  pastime  around  camp  was  to  imitate 
each  other.  It  would  seem  as  though  our  vocal 
organs  get  frozen  or  that  they  harden  in  some 
way  in  our  early  days.  Foreigners  coming  here 
as  adults  have  trouble  in  pronunciation.  We  call 
it  broken  English.  Baby  talk  and  whining  are 
easily  picked  up  and  may  become  persistent  re- 
flections of  the  home.  And  what  has  been  said 
about  our  vocabulary  may  be  said  of  our  fears 
and  nature  habits.  They  should  be  formed  when 
our  brain  is  soft  and  pliable  as  putty  and  not  when 
it  becomes  as  hard  and  indelible  as  cement. 

The  responses  of  the  urban  ear  are  not  those 
of  the  dog,  nor  the  hunter,  nor  the  bird  lover. 
What  is  true  of  ears  may  be  said  of  the  other 
sense  organs.  Early  man  was  required  to  use 
these  receptors.  His  very  existence  depended 
upon  it.  Today  he  must  be  sensitive  to  the  auto- 
horn  and  the  telephone  bell.  Failure  in  this 
respect  may  be  inconvenient,  even  of  importance, 
but  not  vital.  The  human  body  is  a  huge  radio 
station,  capable  of  receiving,  coordinating,  and 
sending  messages.  The  forces  of  nature  were  one 
time  the  raw  stimuli  which  trained  the  human 
dynamo.  The  whole  natural  environment  acted 
upon  the  living  being — oxygen  on  the  blood,  the 
snap  of  a  twig  on  the  ear,  a  falling  rain  drop  on 
the  skin.  We  may  have  to  get  a  cinder  in  the  eye 
to  become  conscious  that  we  are  blinking,  a  mos- 
quito bite  to  realize  that  there  is  an  insect  on  our 
skin,  a  sudden  whiff  of  fresh  air  to  know  that  we 
are  sitting  in  stale  air.  These  are  simple  reflexes 
but  it  is  their  accumulation  that  gives  us  our 
repertoire.  We  do  not  hear  some  people  talking. 
To  some  eyes  the  Big  Dipper  is  just  stars  and 
to  others  it  is  "the  clock  of  the  sky."  The  color 
blind  do  not  fully  enjoy  a  sunset  or  rainbow. 
The  newly  born  child  is  tone  deaf.  So  are  some 
adults.  Many  of  us  are  unnecessarily  color  blind 
and  tone  deaf.  We  have  all  the  sense  organs  and 
a  full  complement  of  sense  possibilities  yet  "no 
sense"  at  all.  Such  people  never  go  beyond  the 
ABC  stage  of  development.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  man  whose  horizon  is  the  city  limits. 

The  University  of  Nature  is  enthralled  in  the 
civilization  of  the  "Twentieth  Century  Limited." 


Education  is  neither  knowledge  nor  power. 
Knowledge  and  power  are  by-products.  Educa- 
tion is  growth  through  action.  Complete  growth 
is  brought  about  by  a  complete  quota  of  stimuli 
from  the  outside.  Teeth  will  grow  but  they  grow 
best  with  vigorous  exercise.  The  stomach  will 
function  but  to  the  best  advantage  when  stimu- 
lated by  proper  food.  Each  muscle  has  a  use  but 
it  acquires  that  use  through  practice.  A  manual 
skill  requires  material  as  well  as  hands.  Observ- 
ing, judging,  hearing,  rhythm,  and  appreciation 
require  an  environmental  training.  A  vacuum 
will  not  develop  observing.  Moral  power  works 
best  with  opportunity  of  choices  from  the  begin- 
ning. If  the  modern  city  takes  away  the  courses 
of  stalking,  fighting,  hunting,  killing,  raiding, 
and  nurture  there  must  be  new  courses  adapted 
to  meet  these  fundamental  impulses,  or  else  we 
will  have  starved  souls.  There  will  be  hulks  or 
shells  but  with  no  power.  Until  two  generations 
ago  man's  body  and  mind  was  reared  by  nature's 
curriculum.  We  are  suddenly  faced  with  the 
problem  of  taking  the  city  child  out  to  this  nature 
school  or  of  bringing  in  the  best  substitutes. 
The  following  table  is  offered  as  a  suggestion. 

Inborn 
Impulses     Hoodlum  Way  School  Way       Nature  Guide  Way 


Stalking    Sneaking 


Tip-toeing. 


Nature    games, 
bird  photography, 


plaster  casts. 

Fighting    Brawls  Boxing,  Football,  Games,   camping. 

Hunting    Chasing  domestic    Tag,    Hide    and  Fox  and   hound. 

animals,  stoning.     Seek. 

Foraging   Raid      on      fruit    Geography  lesson.  Foraging, 
stand,  stealing  in 
orchards. 

Killing-       Killing    frogs,         Pickled  nature  Intimate  first 

birds  and  snakes,    cage    lessons,  hand  knowledge, 
humane  educa- 
tion lectures. 

Gang          Gang.  Class  Gang  or   patrol. 

Raiding      Movies.  Stories  Exploring. 

Nurture     Dog  for  pal.  White   mice,  Individual    and 

canary.  family  pets. 


Recreation  Day  in 
Paterson 

August  31st  was  celebrated  as  Recreation  Day 
on  the  Paterson  playgrounds  with  the  following 
program  at  Pennington  Park : 
9:00-9:15 — Buses  leave  from  playgrounds 
9:30-10.00— Assembling  at  Park 
10 :00  start — Horseshoe  Pitching.    Boys  under  16 
10 :30 — Playground    Ball :    Girls,     four    district 

champion  teams,  semi-final  and  final 
1 1 :00 — Playground  Ball ;  Senior  Boys,  four  dis- 
trict champion  teams,  semi-final  and  final 
1 1 :30 — Playground  Ball :  Intermediate  Boys,  four 
district  champion  teams,   semi-final  and 
final 
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1 1 :30 — Jackstones  elimination  matches  in  pavilion 
12  :00 — Harmonica  contest  in  pavilion 
12:30 — Dodge  Ball  Girls,  four  district  champion 
teams,  semi-final  and  final 

1 :00 — Swim — 25  yds.  Girls  under  95  Ibs.  wt. 

1 :15 — Swim — 25  yds.  Boys  under  95  Ibs.  wt. 

1  :30 — Swim — 25  yds.  Girls  under  110  Ibs.  wt. 
1:45 — Swim — 25  yds.  Boys  under  110  Ibs.  wt. 
2 :00 — Plunge  for  Speed,  30  feet  distance,  Girls 
2:15 — Plunge  for  Speed,  30  feet  distance,  Boys 
2:30 — 50-yard  Dash — Girls  under  75  Ibs.  wt. 

2  :45 — 60-yard  Dash — Girls  under  90  Ibs.  wt. 

3  :OO— 75-yard  Dash— Girls  under  110  Ibs.  wt. 
3:15— 100-yard  Dash— Girls  over   110  Ibs.  but 

not  16  yrs.  old 

3  :30 — 50-yard  Dash — Boys  under  75  Ibs.  wt. 

3:45 — 60-yard  Dash — Boys  under  90  Ibs.  wt. 

4:00— 75-yard  Dash— Boys  under  110  Ibs.  wt. 

4:15— 100-yard  Dash— Boys  over  110  Ibs.  but 
not  16  yrs.  old 

4 :30 — Freckle  Face  Judging  at  pavilion. 

4:30 — Volley  Ball — Boys,  four  district  cham- 
pion teams,  semi-final  and  final  games 

5  :30 — Horseshoe  Pitching — Men's  City  Cham- 
pionship 

5  :30 — 75-yard  Dash — Women's  City  Champion- 
ship 

5:45 — 100-yard  Dash— Men's  City  Champion- 
ship 

6:00 — 1000-yard  Run — Men's  City  Champion- 
ship 

6:15 — 440-yard  Relay — Women's  City  Cham- 
pionship 

6:30 — 880-yard  Relay — Men's  City  Champion- 
ship 

6 :45 — 50-yard  Swim — Women's  City  Champion- 
ship 

7:00 — 50-yard  Swim — Men's  City  Champion- 
ship 

7:15 — Volley  Ball  Men,  4  district  team  cham- 
pions semi-final  and  final 


A  High   Standard  of 
Recreational  Space 

The  National  Playing  Fields  Association  of 
London  in  its  annual  report  has  the  following  sug- 
gestions to  offer  regarding  open  space  standards : 

"After  mature  consideration  of  every  need  and 
•difficulty,  the  association  has  decided  to  urge  all 
local  authorities  to  aim  at  a  minimum  standard  of 
five  acres  of  public  open  space  for  every  1,000 


persons,  of  which  four  acres  should  be  set  aside 
for  team  games  (i.  e.,  cricket,  football,  hockey, 
tennis,  netball,  bowls). 

"An  analysis  of  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
average  population  will  show  that  four  acres  of 
playing  fields  is  the  barest  minimum  provision,  if 
facilities  are  to  be  found  for  all  who  want  to 
play. 

"According  to  the  1921  Census,  every  1,000  per- 
sons in  England  and  Wales  include  180  children 
under  10,  and  320  adults  over  40;  so  that  500 — 
exactly  half  the  population — are  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  40,  when  active  games  are  mostly 
played ;  189  of  these  500  are  between  10  and  20. 

"Of  the  500  persons  between  10  and  40  years  of 
age  it  may  be  assumed  : 

(1)  That  150  (at  the  most)  do  not  desire  to 
play  games  or  are  prevented  by  physical  infirmity 
from  doing  so ; 

(2)  That  150  are  attending  schools  or  colleges 
which  have  playing  fields  of  their  own,  or  are 
members  of  private  sport  clubs,  or  employees  of 
firms  which  provide  recreation  grounds  for  their 
own  people. 

"This  leaves  200  per  1,000  of  the  population 
who  are  neither  too  old  nor  too  young  to  play 
games,  who  for  financial  or  other  reasons  do  not 
belong  to  any  private  sports  club  and  who  may 
therefore  be  assumed  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  public  pitches  and  courts. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  football  or  hockey 
pitch  requires  at  least  1  *4  acres ;  that  an  acre  will 
only  provide  five  netball  pitches  or  five  tennis 
courts  and  that  additional  space  is  required  for 
playgrounds  for  small  children  under  10,  it  will 
be  found  that  at  least  four  acres  of  playing  pitches 
and  playgrounds  are  required  per  1,000. 

"The  association  therefore  appeals  to  all  local 
authorities  and  Town  Planning  Officers,  when 
calculating  the  amount  of  public  open  space  and 
playing  fields  required  for  their  respective  popu- 
lations, to  work  to  this  minimum  standard." 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.  CREATIVE  PLAY  THROUGH  WEAVING 
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The  Sowing — and  the 
Harvest 

In  September,  1908,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Yonkers,  New  York,  at  which  a  report  on  play- 
ground development  was  presented  to  a  small 
group  of  people.  This  report  incorporated  find- 
ings of  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  at  that  time  field  secre- 
tary of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  who  had  made  a  brief  study  of 
conditions  and  needs  in  Yonkers  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  particular  sites  for  development 
as  playgrounds. 

Michael  Walsh,  a  member  of  the  Recreation 
Committee  deeply  interested  in  playgrounds,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting.  Almost  twenty  years  later 
his  son,  William  A.  Walsh,  Mayor  of  Yonkers, 
who  has  made  the  promotion  of  recreation  and 
public  recreation  in  his  city  one  of  his  primary 
objectives,  wrote  the  Association  that  the  two 
properties  recommended  by  Mr.  Hanmer  in  his 
reports  are  now  two  of  the  most  prominent  play- 
ground and  recreation  centers  of  the  city. 

"We  have  this  year  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
on  these  two,  as  well  as  our  other  parks  to  make 
them  model  playgrounds.  They  now  are  equipped 
with  handball  courts,  tennis  courts,  wading  pools, 
baseball  diamonds,  and  Glen  Park  has  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  athletic  track  which  is  admittedly  one 
of  the  fastest  in  the  country.  This  should  be  of 
exceptional  interest  to  you  because  it  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Hanmer  recommended  to  the  City  of 
Yonkers  in  his  report  of  twenty  years  ago. 

''The  fact  that  my  father  was  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  work  years  ago,  and  that  I,  almost 
twenty  years  afterwards,  should  become  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Yonkers  and  bring  to  completion 
what  he  had  planned,  makes  it  very  dear  to  me. 

"We  now  have  about  eighteen  playgrounds  in 
the  City  of  Yonkers  all  equipped  as  recommended 
by  your  Association,  and  we  feel  that  during  the 
last  year  Yonkers  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
leaders  of  the  cities  throughout  the  United  States 
in  carrying  forward  the  great  work  which  your 
Association  has  spent  so  many  years  developing 
and  extending  throughout  our  country. 

"I  presume  you  are  already  aware  of  the  fact 
that  our  Community  Service  Commission  this 
year  spent  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  carrying  on  recreation 
work  in  our  city,  exclusive  of  any  moneys  spent 


for  the  purchase  of  property  for  that  purpose. 
This  I  am  very  proud  of  because  it  is  the  greatest 
amount  ever  spent  by  our  city  for  this  purpose. 
Prior  to  last  year,  nine  thousand  dollars  was  the 
greatest  amount  spent  in  any  one  year." 


"What   I    Like  About 


Playground  Children* 

"In  the  summer  time  the  children  think,  'What 
am  I  going  to  do  this  afternoon?  Oh,  yes,  I 
know  what  I  will  do.  I  will  go  over  to  the  play- 
ground and  play.'  The  playground  is  nice  and 
shady." 

"The  playground  is  nice  because  you  play  games 
and  make  things  and  everything  else,  and  you 
have  sand  to  play  in  and  ringers  to  play  and  balls." 

"The  playground  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  because 
when  you  are  there  you  do  not  do  so  much  mis- 
chief around  the  house." 

"I  like  the  big  swings  because  they  go  the  high- 
est." 

"The  playground  is  a  place  where  your  parents 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  you." 

"I  prefer  the  playground  for  in  some  alleys 
they  throw  rubbish  and  you  can  cut  yourself  on 
some  glass  or  tin  cans." 

"There  is  plenty  of  room  for  boys  to  play  dif- 
ferent games  without  breaking  windows." 

"I  like  the  playground  because  it  has  swings, 
a  pool,  a  ladder,  and  a  bar  to  make  tricks  on." 

"I  like  to  make  up  plays  and  other  things,  such 
as  all  different  kinds  of  dolls  and  animals.  I  think 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  more  shade." 

"When  I  think  of  the  playground,  I  think  of 
nice  teachers,  nice  games,  Jack  contest,  parades, 
parties,  nice  playthings." 

"What  I  enjoy  most  on  the  playground  is 
'Snatch  the  Handkerchief/  and  the  boys  do  not 
bother  us  so  much." 

"We  are  also  very  fortunate  that  some  young 
men  and  women  act  as  our  teachers  and  directors." 

"I  like  the  playground  because  I  do  not  like  the 
boys." 

"What  I  didn't  like  about  the  playground  this 
year  was  that  they  did  not  go  hiking." 


*The  above  statements  about  playgrounds  were  gathered  from 
the  playground  children  by  E.  D.  Antoniu,  recreation  executive 
for  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  in  September,  1927. 
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MESSAGE  TO  PARENTS 


The  Spirit  of  Carnival 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  August  eighteenth,  regarding  the  civic 
musical  carnival  held  in  Detroit,  pays  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  Recreation  Department,  which 
promoted  the  event : 

"When  music  allies  itself  with  the  spirit  of 
gaiety  to  produce  such  a  festival  as  the  civic  music 
carnival,  which  for  two  nights  made  a  gala  place 
of  Washington  boulevard,  the  community  bene- 
fits greatly.  Detroit  needs  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  joyousness. 

"Grownups  forget  easily  how  to  play.  Some 
of  the  fraternal  organizations  provide  their  mem- 
bers occasion  for  dressing  up  in  fantastic  gar- 
ments and  marching  the  streets  released  from  the 
limitations  of  their  everyday  selves.  The  desire 
to  pretend  does  not  die  with  youth ;  only  the  pre- 
tenses grow  more  elaborate,  less  free  and  naive 
as  age  advances. 

"In  the  old  countries  of  the  world  the  carnival 
spirit  dwells  unashamed  among  villagers  and 
townsfolk  alike.  Buffoon  and  Pantaloon  have 
their  chance  to  gladden  work-weary  souls.  It  is 
good  to  be  as  a  child  again,  to  rig  one's  self  in  out- 
landish garb,  to  imagine  one's  self  a  different  be- 
ing altogether. 

"In  America,  this  isn't  done — at  least,  not  done 
enough.  Perhaps  the  nation  is  still  a  little  too 
self-conscious  to  play  and  sing  and  dance  in  the 
true  carnival  spirit.  Down  in  New  Orleans  and 
other  gulf-coast  cities  that  spirit  lives  in  the  Mardi 
Gras,  but  only  slowly  is  it  spreading  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

"Detroit  has  the  Department  of  Recreation  to 
thank  for  its  efforts  to  establish  the  music  fete. 
This  department  has  proven  its  usefulness  by  or- 
ganizing healthful  activity  for  the  leisure  hours 
of  citizens.  The  new  idea  comes  properly  as  a 
development  of  its  work  in  connection  with  play 
centers,  pageants  and  water  festivals." 


A  Message  to   Parents 

The  Playground  Herald,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Department  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  has  as  its  opening  article  A 
Message  to  Parents — an  excellent  suggestion  for 
arousing  their  interest  in  the  local  work.  It  also 
suggests  a  way  of  using  the  statistics  provided  by 
the  Year  Book.  The  message  reads  as  follows : 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  fact  that : 

For  the  child,  Recreation  is  growth,  the  gaining 
of  life— 

For  the  adult— it  is  RE-CREATION. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  attend  the 
playgrounds : 

If  you  are  already  a  playground  member — we 
appreciate  your  cooperation ;  if  you  have  never 
visited  the  playgrounds  we  believe  that  by  coming 
you  will  find  them  interesting  places. 

Perhaps  these  facts  will  be  of  interest  to  you : 

Recreation  under  supervision  was  begun  in 
Boston  in  1886. 

The  National  Recreation  and  Playground  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  June,  1906. 

Ours  is  now  one  of  the  790  cities  having  super- 
vised play. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  400  cities  having  year  round 
Recreation  and  Playground  work. 

Our  city  is  one  of  the  12  cities  in  Virginia  hav- 
ing supervised  Recreation. 

Our  city  is  one  of  the  53  cities  providing  super- 
vised Recreation  for  our  colored  people. 


Commercial  Intangibles 

Every  community  reflects  the  common  denomin- 
ator of  the  culture,  intelligence,  education,  vigor 
and  well-being  of  its  people. 

It  would  astonish  many  to  discover  the  em- 
phasis placed  by  management  upon  such  commer- 
cial intangibles  as  schools,  churches,  parks,  boule- 
vards, libraries,  public  art  collections,  musical 
resources  and  like  cultural  and  recreational  attri- 
butes of  a  city.  They  spell  better,  more  contented 
labor,  with  less  turnover.  Even  the  number  of 
week-end  trips  possible  to  the  family  flivver,  the 
public  golf  links  and  playgrounds  are  charted.  I 
have  known  more  than  one  instance  where  the 
conditions  that  make  one  city  a  better  place  than 
another  in  which  to  live  and  bring  up  a  family 
have  been  the  deciding  factors  in  the  building  of 
a  new  plant.  Many  executives  will  not  permit  an 
industrial  investigation  of  a  city  until  first  assured 
of  civic  conditions  making  for  a  high  standard  of 
living.  They  argue  that  it  is  easier  to  find  suit- 
able manufacturing  sites  and  conditions  than  high 
social  standards.  True  today,  this  emphasis  will 
be  truer  tomorrow. 

From :  Keeping  Up  With  Jonesville  by  John  F. 
Clark,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  September 
10,  1927. 


St.  Valentine's  Day 


"Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying; 
And  this  same  flower  which  smiles  today, 

Tomorrow  will  be  dying. 

"Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry ; 
For,  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 

You  may  forever  tarry." 

—Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674) 

St.  Valentine's  Day,  with  its  tender  suggestions, 
and  gay  coquetries,  still  has  its  charm  for  the 
young  people  of  today,  and  modern  youth,  scorn- 
ing the  flowery  overtures  of  old-fashioned  court- 
ship, continues  to  thrill  to  the  traditional  messages 
of  affection  which  characterize  the  day. 

Strangely  enough,  the  saint  from  whom  the 
celebration  takes  its  name  has  very  little  connec- 
tion with  the  origin  of  the  day.  St.  Valentine,  a 
Roman  priest,  martyred  in  the  third  century, 
would  probably  look  with  amazement  upon  the 
frivolities  of  the  festival.  The  boy  who  mulls 
over  the  Valentine  counter  and  shyly  posts  his 
message,  emblazoned  without  and  sufficiently  sac- 
charine within  to  melt  the  stoniest  heart,  might 
find  his  counterpart  back  in  the  old  Roman  days 
when  during  the  month  of  February  the  Luper- 
calia  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Pan  and  Juno. 
On  this  occasion  the  youths  of  the  city  drew  from 
a  box  placed  in  some  public  place  the  names  of 
the  maidens  who  were  to  be  their  partners  in  the 
revels.  Each  young  man  then  sought  the  girl 
whose  name  he  had  drawn  and  they  proceeded  to 
enjoy  together  the  riotous  merry-making  which 
marked  the  holiday.  The  early  Christian  fathers 
attempted  to  do  away  with  the  pagan  celebration 
and  substituted  a  saint's  name  for  the  name  of 
the  maiden  in  the  lottery.  But,  worthy  as  their  in- 
tentions may  have  been,  they  could  not  succeed 
in  banishing  the  spirit  of  the  day.  It  has  lingered 
through  all  the  centuries  and  we  still  cherish 
Valentine's  Day  as  an  occasion  for  wearing  the 
heart  on  the  sleeve. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  proper  ceremony 
for  St.  Valentine's  Day  was  still  the  drawing  of 
maidens'  names.  In  the  villages  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  an  equal  number  of  bachelors 
and  maids  assembled.  Each  girl  drew  a  man's 
name  and  each  youth  a  maiden's,  thus  giving 


everyone  two  "Valentines"  for  the  ball  which  fol- 
lowed. The  Valentine's  ball,  like  the  revels  in 
fairy  tales,  lasted  several  days  and  nights  and 
often  ended  in  marriages.  Because  of  this  old 
custom  of  drawing  for  one's  partner  we  now  ask, 
"Will  you  be  my  Valentine?" 

In  mediaeval  times  it  was  the  general  belief 
that  the  birds  and  animals  chose  their  mates  on 
Valentine's  Day.  Chaucer  wrote,  "For  this  was 
on  Seynt  Valentynes  day,  Whan  every  foul  cometh 
ther  to  chese  his  mate."  The  poet  Lydgate,  who 
died  in  1440,  also  referred  to  the  day  and  Shakes- 
peare's characters  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  send  love  tokens. 

Perhaps  Valentine's  Day,  more  than  any  other 
holiday,  retains  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  rites  and 
ceremonies.  You  may  hang  up  your  modern 
cardboard  hearts  and  festoon  your  colored  crepe 
paper,  but  Pan  peers  out  from  behind  each  gay 
trifle  and  Juno  smiles  on  the  party.  The  shades 
of  those  Roman  youths  and  maidens  linger  about, 
warming  themselves  at  your  feet,  while  good  St. 
Valentine,  no  doubt,  looks  on  in  consternation  and 
embarrassment. 

A  Valentine  Party — An  Affair  of 

the  Heart 
BY  ERA  BETZNER 

The  invitations,  decorations,  favors,  games,  and 
dances  should  all  take  on  something  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  romantic  quality  which  "affairs  of 
the  heart"  suggests. 

Invitations 

Draw  a  heart  with  red  ink  on  white  paper.  In- 
side the  outline  of  the  heart  write  your  invitation, 
asking  the  guests  to  come  to  the  party  "prepared 
to  put  their  hearts  in  it." 

Decorations 

Red  and  white  are  always  the  accepted  decora- 
tion, but  willingness  and  careful  planning  will 
transform  any  setting  into  a  place  which  will 
create  the  desired  atmosphere  of  romance  in  which 
the  guests  will  appear  at  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage to  each  other.  When  that  is  achieved,  much 
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has  been  done  toward  the  success  of  the  party. 
Use  white  with  two  shades  of  rose  and  red  paper 
cut  in  narrow  strips.  These  strips  are  fastened 
above  the  lights  and  caught  together  beneath  them 
with  the  ends  allowed  to  hang  free.  Enough  pa- 
per should  be  used  to  give  the  effect  of  a  lantern. 
Suspend  red  cardboard  hearts,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  from  the  ceiling  and  hang  them  along 
the  walls.  The  centers  should  be  cut  from  'the 
hearts  and  from  the  apex  of  each  narrow  white 
streamers  are  hung.  These  are  seen  through  the 
cut-out  portion  and  hang  below  the  heart.  A 
dainty  and  festive  appearance  results.  As  a  final 
touch  of  color,  red  berries  or  carnations  and  red 
candles  may  be  used. 


Dance — Valentine  Fancy 

To  a  lively  march  tune,  the  two  lines  advance 
toward  the  center  of  the  room  pass  through,  and, 
when  they  have  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  turn  and  repeat.  The  girls  face  right  and 
march  in  a  circle  around  the  room.  The  men  face 
left  and  do  the  same.  Thus  two  circles  are  formed 
with  the  girls  on  the  inside  and  the  men  on  the 
outside.  With  hands  joined  the  girls  slide  right 
eight  times  and  the  men  left.  This  is  repeated. 
They  then  move  four  steps  toward  the  center  of 
the  circle,  keeping  hands  joined,  four  steps  away, 
and  repeat.  The  girls  then  face  about  to  find  their 
partners  for  the  waltz  or  fox  trot  which  follows. 


Getting  Acquainted 

Two  large  white  baskets  are  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  door.  As  the  men  enter,  each  takes 
from  one  of  the  baskets  a  slip  of  red  paper  on 
which  is  written  the  name  of  the  girl  who  is  to 
be  his  partner  for  the  first  few  games.  The  girls 
take  from  the  other  basket  small  red  hearts  to 
which  pieces  of  wire  have  been  attached.  When 
the  young  men  have  found  their  partners,  they  are 
given  the  hearts  to  wear  as  boutonnieres. 

The  Pursuit  of  Hearts 

Conceal  old-fashioned  candy  hearts  with  non- 
sense verses  about  the  room  and  give  the  couples 
a  certain  length  of  time  to  hunt  them.  The  hearts 
are  then  counted  and  dropped  into  a  large  trans- 
parent glass  bowl.  A  fish  bowl  would  do  very 
well.  The  hostess  may  call  upon  the  guests  to 
read  what  is  written  on  the  candy.  The  couple 
finding  the  largest  number  of  hearts  is  entitled  to 
lead  the  grand  march,  each  carrying  a  large  heart, 
attached  to  a  stick,  as  a  banner.  Before  the  march 
begins  all  the  guests  are  asked  to  estimate  the 
number  of  hearts  in  the  bowl.  The  person  guess- 
ing nearest  the  correct  number  is  given  the  candy 
and  must  eat  five  hearts  before  the  assembled 
guests.  He  then  takes  his  partner  and  follows  the 
leader  in  the  grand  march.  The  second  couple  also 
carry  banners.  The  others  fall  in  behind  them 
with  the  girls  on  the  right  and  march  down  the 
center  of  the  room.  At  the  end,  the  girls  turn 
to  the  right  and  the  men  to  the  left,  so  that  the 
march  will  end  with  the  girls  on  one  side  of  the 
room  and  the  men  on  the  other,  facing  each  other. 


Advertising  Slogans — Put  Your  Heart  in   Your 
Business 

Each  guest  is  given  a  heart  with  a  well-known 
advertising  slogan  written  on  one  side  of  it  in 
white  ink.  A  number  is  written  on  the  other  side. 
The  same  slogan  and  number  will  appear  on  a 
number  of  hearts,  thus  dividing  the  guests  into 
groups.  For  instance,  if  there  are  forty  guests, 
eight  slogans  might  be  used,  dividing  the  guests 
into  groups  of  five.  The  hostess  will  then  ask 
those  having  the  same  number  to  get  together  and 
each  group  will  dramatize  its  slogan  while  the  oth- 
ers attempt  to  guess  it.  This  dramatization  should 
be  based  on  the  action  or  product  suggested  by  the 
slogan  and  the  pantomime  should  be  depicted  as 
energetically  as  though  the  performers  were  try- 
ing to  sell  the  article  they  represent.  Such  fami- 
liar slogans  as  "It  Beats  As  It  Sweeps  As  It 
Cleans,"  "His  Master's  Voice,"  "Chases  Dirt," 
"Nothing  Over  Ten  Cents,"  which  may  be  dra- 
matized by  asking  the  prettiest  and  most  popular 
girl  in  the  group  to  stand  on  a  dime,  "A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch,"  which  may  be  amusingly 
pantomimed  by  using  banana  skins,  and  "Three 
in  One,"  cleverly  acted  by  stretching  a  bungalow 
apron  around  two  girls  and  a  man. 


Each  group  is  now  given  ten  minutes  in  which 
to  dramatize  and  sing  a  ballad,  such  as  "Roaming 
in  the  Gloaming,"  "Comin'  Through  the  Rye," 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "My  Bonnie  Lies 
Over  the  Ocean,"  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song,"  and 
others.  The  hostess  may  call  upon  them  to  sing 
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in  grand  opera  style,  vodvil  fashion,  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  old-fashioned  singing  school,  or  in  tenor, 
bass,  or  any  other  way  which  she  thinks  will  be 
amusing  or  entertaining. 

Flickering  Flames 

Divide  the  party  into  two  teams  and  line  them 
up  in  couples  as  for  a  relay  race  with  tables  on 
which  lighted  candles  have  been  placed  as  a  goal. 
Each  couple  must  decide  upon  a  wish  and  at  a 
signal  the  first  two  walk  to  the  table,  whirl  about 
twice  and  try  to  blow  the  candle  out  in  one  breath. 
If  they  do  not  succeed,  they  must  tell  their  wish, 
chanting  it  in  unison  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
distinctly  enough  to  be  heard.  They  then  walk  to 
their  places  and  the  next  couple  starts. 

Cupid's  Dart — Tag  Dance 

A  tag  dance  may  be  conducted  in  a  novel  way 
by  giving  red  cardboard  darts  to  several  of  the 
men  who  cut  in  by  handing  them  to  the  men  with 
whose  partners  they  wish  to  dance. 

Heart-Strings 

This  is  a  test  of  your  guests'  dexterity.  Fasten 
pieces  of  red  cord,  several  yards  long  and  all  the 
same  length,  to  white  cardboard  darts.  Twist  this 
cord  around  the  dart  and  to  the  end  attach  the 
red  heart.  The  partners  line  up  at  one  side  of 
the  room  and  at  a  signal  the  girls  take  the  hearts 
and  walk  away  from  their  partners,  unwinding  the 
string  from 'the  darts  which  the  men  hold.  When 
the  girl  has  walked  as  far  as  the  cord  will  permit, 
the  man  starts  after  her,  winding  the  cord  on  the 
dart  again.  The  couple  finishing  first  is  given  a 
heart-shaped  box  of  candy.  This  may  be  used  as 
a  preliminary  for  a  dance. 

Refreshments 

The  refreshments  may  be  served  on  a  table 
covered  with  a  white  cloth  and  a  large  red  heart 
from  which  the  center  has  been  cut  to  match  the 
hearts  hung  from  the  ceiling.  A  silver  bowl  with 
red  berries  or  carnations  and  two  silver  candle 
sticks  in  which  red  candles  burn  make  an  effec- 
tive center  piece.  Place  sandwiches,  cake,  and 
other  refreshments  on  the  outside  of  the  heart  to 
give  the  table  the  effect  of  a  Valentine,  the  dainty 
plates  of  food  giving  the  appearance  of  a  lacy 
frame. 


Note. — This  article  will  appear  in  a  bulletin 
which  ivill  also  contain  a  Valentine  playlet,  "New 
Loves  for  Old,"  by  Lucy  Barton,  directions  for 
staging  a  number  of  tableaux,  and  a  list  of  reci- 
tations, dialogues,  songs,  and  plays  suitable  for 
the  occasion.  The  entire  collection  of  Valentine 
suggestions  will  be  issued  for  twenty-five  cents. 


Costume   Service  in 
Oakland 

The  loaning  out  of  costumes  for  dramatic  per- 
formances by  the  Recreation  Department  of  Oak- 
land, California,  has  reached  such  large  propor- 
tions that  it  has  become  necessary  to  ask  those 
wishing  to  borrow  costumes  to  fill  out  regular  cos- 
tume loan  blanks  and  to  conform  to  the  following 
rules : 

1.  A  deposit   shall  be   made   on   all   costumes 
taken   from  the  Costume  Room.     This  shall  be 
refunded  in  full  if  the  costumes  are  returned  on 
time  and  undamaged.    The  scale  for  deposits  is  as 
follows : 

a — Orders  of  10  costumes  or  less $1.00 

b— Orders  of  11  to  20  costumes 2.00 

c — Orders  of  21  to  30  costumes 3.00 

d — Orders  of  31  to  40  costumes 4.00 

e — Orders  of  over  40  costumes 5.00 

2.  A  service  charge  shall  be  made  to  all  play- 
ground directors  or  teachers   from  the  Oakland 
Public  Schools  or  representatives  from  any  other 
organization  on  all  costumes  taken  from  the  Cos- 
tume Room,  according  to  the  following  schedule : 

Per  costume 

a — Orders  of  10  costumes  or  less $  .10 

b — Orders  of  11  to  20  costumes 1.50 

c — Orders  of  21  to  30  costumes 2.25 

d — Orders  of  31  to  40  costumes 3.00 

e — Orders  of  41  to  50  costumes 3.75 

3.  No  service  charge  or  deposit  will  be  required 
of  Community  House  or  Municipal  Playground 
Directors  for  costumes  or  equipment. 

4.  No  service  charge  or  deposit  will  be  required 
for  costumes  used  by  participants  in  the  Christ- 
mas Pageant  or  in  the  Annual  May  Festival  or- 
ganized by  the  Recreation  Department. 

5.  Costumes  will  not  be  loaned  or  rented  for 
use  of  persons  or  organizations  outside  the  city 
of  Oakland. 

6.  Costumes  shall  not  be  loaned  or  rented  for  a 
period  longer  than  four  days. 
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At  the  Convention 

A  CONVENTION  ON  WHEELS 

In  substituting  a  bus  tour  of  the  Boston,  Provi- 
dence and  Connecticut  Valley  regions  for  its  tradi- 
tional annual  convention  the  American  Civic 
Association  set  a  precedent  in  methods  of  giving 
a  national  organization  a  first  hand  view  of  civic 
problems  and  achievements. 

Travelling  in  swift  comfortable  busses  for  five 
days  the  latter  part  of  October,  sixty-five  direc- 
tors and  members  of  the  Association,  city  planners, 
landscape  architects  and  engineers  viewed  parks, 
playgrounds,  streets,  highways,  boulevards,  park- 
ways, public  works,  civic  centers,  municipal  build- 
ings, bridges  and  art  galleries  in  a  score  of 
communities.  A  boat  trip  about  Boston  harbor 
one  afternoon  gave  variety  to  the  means  of  loco- 
motion. Guides  on  each  trip  explained  and  inter- 
preted what  was  seen  in  relation  to  the  regional 
plans. 

The  convention  was  received  by  city  officials  in 
the  three  regions  and  intoduced  to  local  plans  and 
achievements.  In  Providence  large  audiences  of 
citizens  at  all  the  sessions  showed  their  interest 
in  the  civic  future  of  their  community.  Before 
the  motor  trips,  the  delegates  were  conducted  to 
the  roof  of  the  Biltmore  Hotel  for  a  birdseye 
view  of  the  region  they  were  to  traverse.  Maps  for 
each  person  helped  him  to  follow  the  itinerary  in- 
telligently. Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
civic  organizations  joined  in  making  the  trip  com- 
fortable and  informing. 

Though  the  daylight  hours  were  given  mainly 
to  sightseeing,  evenings  and  mealtimes  were  de- 
voted usually  to  short  addresses  by  city  officials, 
regional  plan  consultants,  and  other  experts  who 
explained  local  plans  or  discussed  the  principles  of 
regional  planning,  the  central  theme  of  the  con- 
vention. A  few  of  the  significant  statements  are 
given  as  follows : 

Christian  Lantz,  chairman  of  the  park  board, 
Salem,  Mass. :  "The  civic  improvement  movement 
has  got  beyond  the  promotion  stage  which  de- 
manded speakers  and  writers  primarily  to  a  stage 
when  organizers  and  administrators  are  needed." 

Arthur  Shurtleff,  landscape  architect,  Boston : 
"The  metropolitan  water  supply,  sewerage,  high- 
ways and  parks  of  Boston  are  the  result  of  the 
realization  of  crying  needs  in  health  and  sanita- 
tion, not  so  much  a  result  of  the  idealistic  dreams 


of  community  leaders.  The  dreams  and  ideals 
have  been  there,  but  all  the  time  the  feet  of  those 
who  sat  down  and  worked  out  the  plans  have  been 
solidly  on  the  ground." 

Discussing  the  future  of  through  highways  in 
residence  districts,  Edward  T.  Hartman,  state 
consultant  of  the  division  of  housing  and  town 
planning  in  Massachusetts  said  he  believed  that 
these  highways  would  eventually  be  devoted  to 
humanistic  uses.  "They  will  have  residences,  but 
fronting  on  side  streets.  There  may  be  marginal 
parks  with  play  spaces  set  back  from  the  streets, 
shrubbery  and  trails  for  hiking,  that  people  may 
be  encouraged  to  use  their  pedal  extremities." 

Thomas  Adams,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Regional  Plan,  defined  regional  planning  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  application  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
community  to  the  study  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  the  planning  of  the  future  growth 
of  the  community  in  the  interest  of  its  health,  com- 
fort and  convenience."  Continuing,  he  said, 
"Country  and  city  really  are  one ;  therefore  rural 
planning  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  city  planning. 
In  New  York  we  have  failed  to  keep  enough  of 
the  country  in  the  city ;  therefore  we  must  provide 
for  circulating  the  people  of  the  city  in  the  coun- 
try. We  have  failed  to  have  enough  Central  Parks 
so  now  we  have  Bear  Mountain  Park.  The  New 
York  region  has  tremendous  areas  which  are  fit 
only  for  open  spaces.  The  best  kind  of  open  space 
is  that  which  surrounds  the  home." 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Civic  Association  and 
a  director  of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  speaking  at  the  prin- 
cipal session  in  Providence  gave  the  history  of  the 
Civic  Association  and  made  a  plea  for  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  the  beauties  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  President  Faunce  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity also  spoke. 

"In  planning  your  city,  keep  it  distinctively 
Providence,"  Frederic  C.  Delano,  president  of 
the  Civic  Association,  admonished  the  people  of 
the  Rhode  Island  capitol.  "Our  towns  have  too 
little  individuality;  there  is  too  much  imitative 
work,"  he  declared.  He  urged  a  comprehensive 
state  plan  for  Rhode  Island,  as  the  state,  he  said, 
is  small  enough  for  such  treatment. 

In  the  Philadelphia  region,  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  superimposing  a  Philadelphia  plan  upon  the 
satellite  communities,  according  to  Howard  Strong 
of  the  Philadelphia  Planning  Committee.  "Not  a 
plan  for  the  region  but  by  the  region,"  was  his 
slogan.  It  was  agreed  that  regional  plans  must 
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be  sold  to  the  people  of  the  area  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  commercial  methods. 

Dr.  Horace  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
advocated  that  the  national  capitol  be  made  a 
demonstration  center  and  laboratory  in  civic  beau- 
tification  for  the  inspiration  of  all  other  American 
cities.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  billboards 
as  nuisances.  George  B.  Ford,  regional  plan  con- 
sultant, at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  other  speakers 
were  heard  at  the  final  sessions  of  the  convention. 

The  trip  showed  that  conservative  as  the  east- 
ern cities  are,  they  are  moving  forward  steadily 
to  a  greater  beauty  and  liveableness.  The  parks 
and  parkways  perhaps  are  the  most  outstanding 
examples  of  this  advance.  Many  of  the  newer 
municipal  buildings  like  those  in  Springfield,  Wal- 
tham,  Xewton  and  Boston,  Mass.,  are  architec- 
turally satisfying.  The  greatest  problems  are 
traffic  and  transportation.  Gradually  by  the  con- 
stuction  of  radial  and  circumferential  roadways, 
the  cities  are  seeking  to  relieve  the  worst  evils  of 
street  congestion. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  tour  was  the  trip  on 
the  final  day  through  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
which  in  its  autumn  garb  of  multicolored  leaves 
was  indescribably  lovely.  The  flavor  given  the 
whole  trip  by  the  numerous  colonial  antiquities 
and  historical  landmarks  also  served  to  make  the 
convention  on  wheels  memorable. 


Book  Reviews 


A.  RESEARCH  INTO  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  LAND  SUB- 
DIVISION. By  Robert  Whitten.  Published  by  the 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse 
University 

In  this  book,  Mr.  Whitten,  City  Planning  Consultant 
of  New  York,  shows  that  in  spite  of  city  urban  growth, 
population  per  acre  has,  in  general,  been  decreasing  in 
nearly  all  the  cities  studied ;  that  a  great  deal  of  land 
subdivision  is  uneconomical  because  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  it  remains  for  so  long  a  time  unbuilt  upon ;  that 
this  means  excess  cost  to  the  developer  and  also  to  the 
city  which  has  to  supply  streets,  sewers,  water,  fire  pro- 
tection, police,  and  it  shows  the  lack  of  economy  of  un- 
regulated subdivision,  the  checkerboard  streets,  regardless 
of  land  contour.  It  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  greater 
financial  success  from  a  carefully  planned  layout  in  which, 
through  a  slight  reduction  in  the  depth  of  lots  and 
through  a  reduction  of  the  width  of  non-through-traffic 
streets,  an  adequate  space  is  saved  for  parks,  playgrounds, 
breathing  spaces,  schoolyards,  even  when  the  land  is 
predominately  developed  for  one  family  houses.  It  shows 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  development  of  this  kind  on  a 
sufficiently  large  area  or  through  a  combination  of  opera- 
tors to  stand  the  cost  of  setting  aside  these  proper 
space  areas  even  though  the  buildings  erected  are  $4,000 
or  $5,000  houses. 

PROCCEDIXGS  OF  TH-E  FIRST  PAN  PACIFIC  CONFERENCE  ON 
EDUCATION,     REHABILITATION,     RECLAMATION,     AND 


RECREATION.  Published  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  $1.00 
In  conformity  with  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  a  Pan  Pacific  Conference 
was  held  in  Honolulu,  April  11  to  16,  1927,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  con- 
ference brought  together  224  delegates  from  the  United 
States  and  representatives  of  twelve  foreign  countries.  Its 
purpose  was  "to  establish  a  basis  of  cooperation  for  the 
promotion  of  peaceful  arts  and  pursuits  among  the  coun- 
tries participating;  to  provide  a  medium  for  exchange 
of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  under  discussion;  to  afford 
a  wider  field  of  service  for  certain  technical  activities : 
and  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  territories  of  the  several 
participating  countries." 

A  COMPLETE  INSTRUMENTATION  OF  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  OF 
FAVORITE  SONGS.  Published  by  Hall  &  McCreary 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price,  $.80 
Many  recreation  workers  are  familiar  with  the  Golden 
Book  of  Favorite  Songs  containing  the  words  and  piano 
parts  of  many  old  favorites.  In  this  new  publication 
will  be  found  the  instrumentation  which  supplies  an  or- 
chestral or  band  accompaniment  to  the  Golden  Book  of 
Favorite  Songs  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  strictly  instrumental  numbers  of 
wide  usefulness.  Over  180  selections  comprise  the  book, 
including  numbers  for  practically  every  purpose,  from 
simple  little  arrangements  of  children's  songs  to  relatively 
difficult  arrangements  of  such  masterpieces  as  the  Anvil 
Chorus  and  Largo.  Every  instrument  in  a  common  use  is 
provided  for  in  this  instrumentation. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  (Students'  Edition)  Edited 
by  Osbourne  McConathy.  Published  by  C.  C.  Birch- 
ard  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  $1.00 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  serious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  editor  to  place  the  subject  of  choral  music  for 
older  students  on  a  thoroughly  educational  basis.  The 
collection  includes  both  songs  of  the  people  and  of  the 
masters,  the  selections  for  the  most  part  being  those 
that  have  attained  lasting  popularity  because  of  their 
beauty.  A  large  number  of  excellent  unison  songs  are 
provided. 

The  School  Song  Book  is  issued  in  two  forms — the 
Students'  Edition,  giving  only  the  voice  parts,  and  the 
Complete  Edition  containing  the  full  score  for  voice  and 
piano,  and  historical  and  biographical  notes.  The  cost 
of  the  Students'  Edition  is  $1.00;  of  the  Complete  Edi- 
tion $3.00. 

SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  HOME  AND  GYMNASIUM  GAMES.     By 
George    O.    Draper.      Published   by  the   Association  . 
Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Price, 
$1.75 

Many  recreation  workers  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Drap- 
er's book  on  Games,  which  appeared  after  the  war.  In 
this  revised  edition  Mr.  Draper  has  included  many  of  the 
games  previously  suggested  for  schools,  and  the  sociable 
games,  outdoor  games  and  games  for  special  occasions, 
but  has  added  new  features  in  American  folk  dances, 
programs  for  church  sociables,  Sunday  school  games, 
games  for  the  home  and  suggestions  for  conducting  a 
circus. 

COPING  SAW  WORK.  By  Edward  F.  Worst.  Published 
by  The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  Price,  $2.40 

Recreation  workers  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  book 
containing  a  variety  of  coping  saw  patterns  that  are  at- 
tractive and  educational.  The  book  covers  coping  saw 
work  in  light  wood,  one-piece  toys,  jointed  animals  on 
movable  stands,  mechanical  toys,  parallel  movement  toys, 
doll  house  furniture,  toy  vehicles,  bird  houses  and  kites. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-one  patterns  are  given  with 
full  directions  for  making.  One  of  the  admirable  fea- 
tures of  the  book  is  that  the  articles  described  call  for 
little  working  equipment. 

HOMEMADE   PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS.     Bulletin  No.   68 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Michigan, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

Exceedingly  helpful  for  rural  districts  is  this  practical 
little  pamphlet  which  tells  how  to  make  a  number  of 
pieces  of  apparatus,  gives  the  material  required  and  the 
approximate  cost.  The  equipment  described  includes 
teeter  board,  sand  box,  slide,  horizontal  bar,  flying  rings 
and  giant  stride.  There  are  suggestions  for  the  laying 
out  of  a  number  of  game  courts — basketball,  hockey, 
soccer,  football  and  baseball  and  for  the  placing  and  use 
of  apparatus. 

OFFICIAL  INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCCER  GUIDE,  1927-28.   Spald- 
ing's  Athletic  Library  No.   108R.     Published  by  the 
American     Sports     Publishing    Company,    45     Rose 
Street,  New  York  City.     Price,  $.25 
Records,  championships,  information  regarding  the  In- 
tercollegiate   Soccer    Football    Association    of    America, 
plans  for  a  soccer  field  and  laws  of  the  game  are  to  be 
found  in  this  booklet. 

OFFICIAL   RULES    FOR    SWIMMING,    DIVING   AND   WATER 
GAMES.     Spalding's  Athletic  Library  No.  91 R.     Pub- 
lished by  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  45 
Rose  Street,  New  York.     Price  $.25. 
The   official   intercollegiate   swimming   guide    for    1928 
contains   many   championship  records  and   a  number   of 
articles.     There   is   a   recommended   list   of   officials    for 
swimming  meets  and  a  directory  of   college  and  school 
swimming  teams.     The  rules  section  is  separately  bound 
in  detachable  form. 

PLAYGROUNDS  OF  THE  NATION.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1927,  No.  20. 
Published  by  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  $.35 

This  booklet  with  its  many  attractive  illustrations  is 
designed  to  furnish  projects  for  lessons  in  nature  study, 
geography,  history,  civics,  art  and  literature,  by  present- 
ing information  regarding  state  parks.  The  material 
covered  is  as  follows : 

In  Chapter  I,  the  relation  of  people,  especially  of  boys 
and  girls,  to  the  use  of  parks  and  forests  for  rest  and 
recreation;  in  Chapter  II  the  state  park  and  forest  as  a 
sanctuary  for  the  wild  life  of  the  country  in  danger  of 
extermination;  in  Chapter  III  the  conservation  of  forests; 
in  Chapter  IV  the  subjects  of  erosion,  mountain  folding, 
and  earthquakes  which  various  parks  exemplify;  in  Chap- 
:er  V,  subjects  in  history  of  the  great  men  for  whom  the 
parks  and  forests  stand  as  memorials.  Each  chapter 
gives  a  background  of  facts  upon  which  the  teacher  may 
build  her  projects  supplemented  by  reading  and  study. 

Recreation   workers   will   find   this   booklet   helpful    in 
connection  with  their  nature  activities  program. 
THE  NATION  GARDEN  PROJECT.    By  C.  M.  Townson. 

In  this  booklet  for  institutions,  schools  and  community 
groups,  Mr.  Townson  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  National  Orphan  Home  at  Yonkers,  N.  -Y.,  outlines 
aims,  methods  and  results  for  projects  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Townson  will  be  glad  to  receive  inquiries  about  the 
project.  His  address  is  Box  122,  Tuckahoe,  New  York. 
ATHLETICS  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN 

The  new  Official  Handbook  on  Athletic  Activities  for 
Girls  and  Women  prepared  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Women's  Athletics  of  the  American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association  contains  this  year  a  section  on  Moderate 
Sports  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  recreation 
workers.  Among  the  games  suggested  as  meeting  the 
interest  and  the  recreational  health  needs  of  girls,  with- 
out the  elements  of  overstrain  are  the  following :  Base 
Crick,  Bat  Ball,  Volley  Club  Ball,  Captain  Ball,  Captain 
Basket  Ball,  End  Ball,  Hit  Pin  Baseball,  Hockey  Golf, 
Kick  Ball,  Long  Ball,  Newcomb,  Nine  Court  Basket 
Ball,  Paddle  Tennis,  Ring  Tennis,  Soccer  Baseball,  Vol- 
ley Baseball  and  Volley  Ball  for  girls  and  women,  the 
rules  of  which  have  been  prepared  by  a  special  commit- 
tee. Tests  are  suggested  for  stimulating  interest  and  de- 
veloping skill  in  volley  ball  strokes.  Diagrams  are  given 
for  the  layout  of  courts  and  full  directions  accompany 
each  game. 

In  addition  to  the  Moderate  Sports  section,  the  booklet 


contains  official  rules  for  Swimming,  Baseball,  and  Track 
and  Field,  and  the  general  policies  of  the  Committee. 

The  book,  which  may  be  secured  for  25c  from  any 
Spalding  store,  is  full  of  practical  help  for  the  recrea- 
tion workers. 

OFFICIAL  BASKETBALL  GUIDE  1927-28.  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library  No.  700x.  Published  by  the  American 
Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street,  New 
York.  Price,  $.35 

This  recently  published  handbook  contains  the  official 
rules  for  basketball  as  codified  and  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  representing  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

SAM  LLOYD'S  TRICKS  AND  PUZZLES.  Published  by  Ex- 
perimenter Publishing  Company,  230  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Price,  $.50 

"An  explanation  of  the  fascination  that  recreational 
puzzles  possess  for  so  many  of  us  is  found  in  the  dom- 
inant characteristic  of  the  human  mind — curiosity.  Human 
nature  is  ever  inquisitive  and  flares  with  interest  when 
confronted  by  a  mystery.  A  puzzle  is  a  direct,  if  jovial, 
challenge  to  this  fundamental  attribute  of  our  being. 
'You  can't  discover  me !'  jeers  the  puzzle  from  its  craft- 
ily concocted  concealment.  'Oh !  can't  I,  though !'  is  your 
mental  response  and  the  tussle  is  on." 

Here  are  107  pages  of  tricks,  puzzles  and  conundrums 
arranged  for  the  layman,  student,  puzzle  fan  or  scientist. 
A  book  containing  the  answers  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge  from  the  publishers.  In  the  quiet  game  room  of 
the  social  center,  and  in  the  home,  such  a  book  as  this 
has  a  real  place. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA. 
For  Junior  and  Juvenile  Clubs.  By  Mrs.  William 
John  Hall.  Published  by  The  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music,  45  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York.  Free. 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  booklet  for  the  use  of 
youthful  orchestra  members,  describing,  as  it  does,  the 
various  instruments  in  an  orchestra  and  giving  sugges- 
tions for  the  organization  of  juvenile  clubs.  Programs 
are  suggested  for  a  series  of  club  meetings  and  other 
information  is  given  which  makes  this  booklet  practical 
and  helpful. 

THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.     By  the  Faculty  of  Pub- 
lic  School    53,   Buffalo,   New   York.     Published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.    Price  $2.00. 
This,  the  most  recent  edition  to  the  "Pageants  with  a 
Purpose"  series  of  which  Linwood  Taft  is  editor,  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  contribution  of  the  nations  to  civili- 
zation. 

The  pageant  was  very  successfully  produced  by  Public 
School  53  of  Buffalo.  It  has  been  written  for  a  cast  of 
from  300  to  400,  although  this  number  may  be  reduced 
to  100.  It  is  in  simple  form  and  can  be  staged  by  people 
who  have  had  little  experience  in  pageantry. 

SOME   NEW   PUBLICATIONS   ON   COMMUNITY   Music 
The  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music. 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City,  has  recently  pub- 
lished  a   nurrtber  of   pamphlets   which   will   be   of   keen 
interest   to   recreation   workers.     They  are   as    follows : 
THE   TOY   SYMPHONY — Suggestions   for  developing  the 
rhythm  orchestra  as  an  educational  and  recreational 
activity  for  both  children  and  adults 
GIVING  OPERA  WITH  THE  PHONOGRAPH — An  elastic  plan 
for  utilizing  the  talking  machine  in  a  creative  way 
as  an  educational  and  recreational  instrument 
Quiz  YOURSELF  ON  Music — A  Game  and  a  Test.    A  list 
of  questions  on  music  and  their  answers,  designed  as 
a  human  interest  text  book  for  classes  in  music  ap- 
preciation in  the  schools  and  for  club  study  groups 
STORIES    OF    AMERICA'S    SONGS — Descriptive    notes    on 

twenty  favorites  in  song  literature 

MUSICAL  QUOTATIONS — Statements  by  well  known  people 
on  the  importance  and  value  of  music. 

AIDS  TO  THE  PLAYGROUND  Music  PROGRAM 
The  M.  M.  Cole  Publishing  Company,  615  S.  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  has  published  three  books  which  recrea- 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors.. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

SOLVAY    SALES    CORPORATION 

Alkalies   and  Chemical   Products  Manufactured  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company 

40    RECTOR    STREET  NEW    YORK 


tion   workers  will   find  useful  in  connection  with  their 
music  program, 

NEW  STANDARD  ENDORSED  UKULELE  SONG  BOOK.     Con- 
tains 200  songs  with  words  and  introduces  new  three 
chord  system.     The  book  is  written  in  the  key  of 
C.    $.25 
NEW  STANDARD  ENDORSED  HARMONICA  COURSE.  With  a 

new  system  and  200  songs.    $.25 

NEW  STANDARD  HARMONY  COURSE  FOR  THE  HARMONICA. 
A  carefully  compiled  collection  2  and  3  part  musical 
selections    for  harmonica   bands,    especially   adapted 
for   advanced   work   and   exhibition  purposes.     $.25 
HARMONICA  BANDS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.     Published  by 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  45 
West  45th  Street,  New  York  City.     One  copy  free 
In  this  attractive  booklet  will  be  found  an  account  of 
the  experiments  in  harmonica  playing  conducted  by  Albert 
N.  Hoxie,   well  known  as   a  pioneer   in  the  movement, 
a  description  of  what  is  being  done  in  other  cities,  sug- 
gestions for  the  organization  of  classes  and  contests  and 
directions  for  playing  the  harmonica.     A  number  of  il- 
lustrations add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  booklet. 
THE  BOYS'  BUSY  BOOK.     By  Chelsea  Fraser.     Published 
by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.    Price, 
$2.50 

The  boy  in  his  workshop  is  the  concern  of  Mr.  Fraser 
in  this  book  in  which  he  tells  boys  how  to  take  care  of 
their  tools  and  shows  them  by  a  simply  worded  test 
and  illuminating  diagrams  how  to  make  all  sorts  of  arti- 
cles— useful  things  for  the  kitchen,  simple  articles  of 
furniture,  material  for  games,  both  indoor  and  out, 
wind  devices  and  many  other  articles  of  wood.  There 
are  special  chapters  devoted  to  work  in  metal,  cement, 
paper  and  leather,  so  that  no  matter  what  the  boy's  bent, 
he  will  find  practical  help. 

1000  AND  ONE.     Published  by  The  Educational  Screen, 
Inc.,    5    South    Wabash    Avenue,    Chicago,    Illinois. 
Price,  $.75 
The  compilers  have  listed  here  a  thousand  films  which 


seem  to  them  to  be  the  best  available  in  the  non-theatrical 
and  educational  fields.  The  films  are  classified  according 
to  subject  matter.  Names  of  the  distributors  and  other 
necessary  information  are  given  and  a  brief  description 
of  each  film. 

THE  TOY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  By  J.  Lilian  Vande- 
vere.  Published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company, 
Boston  Mass. 

In  this  booklet  of  twenty-two  pages  the  instruments 
making  up  the  toy  symphony  orchestra  are  listed  and 
described.  Suggestions  on  organization  are  offered  and 
music  suggestions. 

HEART  AND  ATHLETICS.     By  Dr.  Felix  Deutsch  and  Dr. 
Emil  Kauf.    English  Translation  by  Louis  M.  War- 
field,  AB.,   M.D.     Published  by  The  C.   V.   Mosby 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Price,  $2.50 
"There  is  no   single  volume   in  the  English  language 
to  which  one  can  turn  to  find  authoritative  opinion  upon 
the  influence  of  athletics  upon  the  heart,"  states  Dr.  War- 
field,    formerly   Professor   of    Internal   Medicine   at   the 
University   of    Michigan.      Dr.    Warfield   has    therefore 
felt  it  worthwhile  to  translate  the  volume,  thereby  giving 
the  English  speaking  public  interested  in  this  important 
question   the  opportunity   to  read   for   itself   the  results 
in  careful  study  made  by  Dr.  Deutsch  and  Dr.  Kauf  of 
the  examinations  of  several   thousand  men  and   women 
athletes   whose  cases   the   authors   have   followed   for   a 
number  of  years. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  RURAL  COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1192.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Many  people  throughout  the  country  have  found  much 
information  of  value  to  them  in  the  series  of  bulletins 
on  Rural  Community  Buildings  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  first  of  these  Rural  Commun- 
ity Buildings  in  the  U.  S.  (Bulletin  No.  825)  gave  a 
history  of  the  movement  and  the  story  in  detail  of  a  few 
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Licensed   under   Patents 

of  October  23,    1923, 

March  25,   1924 


"jungJegym"  Trade  Mark 

Registered  United  States 

Patent  Office 


Six  Stories  High 

What  a  playground  the  Junglegym  is.  High 
in  exercising  value,  efficiency,  quality,  econ- 
omy, safety  and  in  the  affections  of  the 
children. 

Playing  on  it  the  children  develop  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  in  other  words, 
sportsmanship.  They  develop  initiative, 
courage,  self-reliance  and  imagination, 
things  so  necessary  in  later  life. 

Junglegym  No.  2 — capacity  100  children 
$250 

Junglegym  Jr. 


Made  in  either  permanent  gal- 
vanized steel  models  for  indoor 
or  outdoor  use,  or  of  fine  se- 
lected wood. 

Steel    $125 

Wood  .  .  $  50 


Playground  Department 
Ghicopee 


Mass. 


representative  types  of  buildings.  Bulletin  No.  1173,  the 
second  of  the  series  entitled  "Plans  of  Rural  Community 
Buildings"  contains  the  floor  plans  of  21  buildings.  The 
present  bulletin  is  designed  to  give  suggestions  on  finan- 
cing and  control  of  such  buildings. 
CHILDREN'S  THEATRES  AND  PLAYS.  By  Constance 

D'Arcy  Mackay:     Published  by  the  D.  Appleton  and 

Company,  New  York.  Price,  $3.50 
Constance  D'Arcy,  whose  plays  for  children  and  books 
and  articles  in  the  dramatic  field  are  so  well  known  and 
so  widely  used,  has  given  us  in  Children's  Theatres  and 
Plays,  the  results  of  her  study  in  this  country  and  Europe 
over  a  period  of  years.  There  are  chapters  on  church 
plays,  the  school  theatre  and  its  festivals  and  notes  on 
the  art  of  children's  plays  in  general,  on  both  the  writing 
and  producing  side.  The  pageant  and  outdoor  play  come 
in  for  their  share  of  discussion  and  there  are  lists  and 
suggestions  for  the  summer  camp  for  pageantry  and 
plays  in  gardens.  Suggestions  are  offered  for  the  cele- 
bration of  a  number  of  holidays  and  special  days.  The 
illustrations  are  unusually  beautiful  and  many  of  them, 
in  addition,  are  valuable  in  their  suggestions  for  staging. 


Magazines  and  Pam- 
phlets Received 

Containing  Articles  of  Interest  to  Recreation  Executives 

MAGAZINES 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.     October,  1927. 

Planning  and   Administration   of   a   Modern   City's 
Recreation 

New    Park    and    Playground,    Los    Angeles,    Cali- 
fornia 

Do    Small   Playgrounds   Increase  Property  Values? 
More  Recreation   Places  for  Negroes 
Rutherford's  Experiment  in  Motion  Pictures 
Manufactured  Dew  for  Lawns  and  Parks 
Park  Values  and  Land  Values 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY.    November,  1927 

Happiness   for  Workers   Rather  than   Ballyhoo   for 
Industries 

By  Karl  E.  Burr 

Planning  the  Main  Thoroughfare  and  Open  Spaces 
for  an  Entire  Region 

By  James  Metzenbaum 
"Let's  Play  Ball"— Winter  Haven,  Fla. 
How  Milwaukee  Grown-ups  Play 

By  Weaver  W.  Pangburn 

The  Landscaping  of   School   Playgrounds  in  Santa 
Monica,   Calif. 

By  Robert  E.  Munsey 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  REVIEW.  October,  1927 
The  Importance  of  the  School  Playground  in  the 
1'hvsical  Education  Program 

By  James  Frederick   Rogers 
BEACH  AND  POOL.     October,  1927 

Asheville,  N.  C,  Promotes  Aquatic  Sports 

By  John  D.  Topping 
South  Park  Swimming  Pool — Chicago,  111. 
CHILD  STUDY 

The  November  issue  of  Child  Study  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  gifted  child. 
CHILDREN.    November,  1927 

What  Toys  for  Your  Children? 

By   Charlotte  G.   Garrison  and  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Motion  Pictures  for  Children 
Reading  with  Your  Children 

By  Maud  Button  Lynch 
Books  for  Children 
Constructive  Fun 
THE  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE.    October,  1927 

Thorough   Drainage   Improves   Asheville   Municipal 
Golf  Course 

By  Moody  S.  Allen 
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Tours  for  1928.  Itineraries  are 
now  ready  and  include  a  cruise 
through  the  Mediterranean  in  spe- 
cially chartered  steamers,  as  last 
year.  Full  information  from 
Agency  Department. 

Intercollegiate  Travel  Bureau 
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Write   for  handsome   booklet   "What  To   Know 
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Trains  young  women  for  responsible  positions  as  Directors  of 
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Swimming  Instructors.  Two  and  three  year  accredited  Normal 
Courses.  Constant  demand  for  graduates. 

All  branches  under  faculty  of  trained  specialists.  Graduates 
from  accredited  High  Schools  admitted  without  examination. 
Complete  modern  equipment  and  nne  dormitories. 
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DIAMOND 

Pitching   Shoes 


Official  or  Junior  Weights 

Drop  forged  from  high  grade  tool  steel  and  carefully  heat  treated. 
Will  not  chip  or  break  and  always  have  a  smooth  surface  which 
will  not  cut  or  scratch  the  hands. 

Diamond  Shoes  conform  exactly  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association. 
Put  up  in  pairs  or  outfits. 

The  Game  Is  Easily  Started  In 
Your  Town 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of 
the  booklet,  "How  to  Organize  and  Pro- 
mote a  Horseshoe  Club."  It  gives  full 
details  as  to  how  to  lay  out  courts,  how 
to  organize  clubs,  suggested  programs  of 
activities,  sample  constitution  and  by- 
laws, etc.  We  will  also  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish you  with  copies  of  the  folders  "How 
to  Play  Horseshoe,"  giving  the  official 
rules.  Ask  about  our  horseshoe  pitching 
courts  made  up  complete  ready  for  in- 
stallation. They  will  save  you  all  the 
trouble  of  having  boxes  made  especially 
to  order. 

Diamond    Calk    Horseshoe    Company 
4610    Grand    Avenue,    Duluth,    Minn. 


COMMUNITY  DRAMA 

For  your  program  of  indoor  dramatics  during 
the  winter  months  you  will  find  Community  Drama 
invaluable.  It  contains  detailed  suggestions  on  the 
practical  phases  of  play  production — lighting,  cos- 
tuming, scenery,  rehearsals  and  the  selection  of 
plays — and  chapters  on  junior  drama,  pageants, 
religious  drama  and  recreational  dramatics.  Equal- 
ly helpful  and  important  is  the  second  section  of 
the  book  with  its  suggested  programs  for  holidays 
and  special  days,  and  its  lists  of  plays  and 
pageants  and  sources  of  dramatic  material. 

Send  your  order  with  $2.00  to— 
THE  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICA 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


WINTER   SPORTS 


February  Holidays 


Lincoln's  Birthday 


The  Lincoln's  Birthday  Program  issued  by  the 
P.  R.  A.  A.  contains,  in  addition  to  an  excerpt  from 
Lincoln's  Autobiography,  three  short  plays  by  R. 
W.  Hatch,  an  authority  on  Lincoln  who  has  col- 
lected data  for  his  intimate  little  sketches  from 
information  gleaned  in  visiting  the  southern  Illi- 
nois towns  where  Lincoln  lived  as  a  boy  and  young 
man.  These  ten  to  fifteen  minute  sketches  are  ad- 
mirable for  high  school  assemblies  and  can  be  used 
with  any  community  program.  Patriotic  songs  of 
the  period  are  also  suggested  in  this  bulletin,  as 
well  as  recitations,  a  list  of  plays  arranged  ac- 
cording to  grades,  and  a  list  of  plays  for  adults. 

$.25 


Valentine's  Day 


Of  course  you  are  looking  for  a  clever  Valentine 
party  and  one  that  is  entirely  different.  We  have 
Dan  Cupid's  own  suggestions  for  just  such  a  frolic, 
one  which  never  lags  from  the  time  the  guests  ar- 
rive until  the  evening  is  over.  An  Affair  of 
Hearts,  by  Era  Betzner,  tells  you  how  to  write 
enticing  invitations,  how  to  decorate  in  an  unus- 
ually charming  way,  and  gives  enough  suggestions 
to  entertain  a  larg-e  or  small  group  for  several 
hours.  The  bulletin  also  contains  Neiv  Loves  for 
Old,  a  dainty  Valentine  play  by  Lucy  Barton,  a 
program  of  tableaux  and  music,  and  a  list  of  plays, 
dialogues,  songs  and  recitations,  $.25 

Washington's  Birthday 

If  your  group  plans  to  celebrate  February  22nd 
either  with  a  gay  party  or  with  a  more  formal 
nrogram,  helpful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the 
bulletin,  How  to  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday. 
A  playlet  for  eleven  girls,  The  General  Goes  Home, 
by  Lucy  Barton,  is  a  feature  of  the  bulletin.  New 
York  in  1783  is  the  quaint  setting  for  the  delight- 
ful little  play  which  runs  about  twenty  minutes 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  grades.  Suggestions  for 
a  party,  lists  of  recitations,  plays  and  musical 
numbers  suitable  for  the  holiday,  and  full  direc- 
tions for  dancing  a  charming  minuet  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  program.  $.25 
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The  World  at  Play 


A  County-wide  Band  and  Orchestra  Con- 
test.— At  the  City  Auditorium,  Houston,  Texas, 
a  county-wide  band  and  orchestra  contest  was  held 
with  twelve  bands  and  eight  orchestras  competing 
for  thirteen  awards — five  loving  cups  and  eight 
banners.  The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the  Hous- 
ton Recreation  Department,  with  John  W.  Mc- 
Fadden,  director  of  the  music  work  of  the  depart- 
ment in  charge.  Three  groups  of  bands  and  two 
orchestras  were  made.  Judging  was  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis : 

1.  Appearance — 20  per  cent 

2.  Tune — 20  per  cent 

3.  Interpretation — 20  per  cent 

4.  Instrumentation — 20  per  cent 

5.  Discipline — 20  per  cent 

The  contest  began  at  3  :30  in  the  afternoon  and 
continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  day.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  was  a  concert  by 
the  grand  orchestra  of  over  100  pieces  and  the 
grand  band  of  more  than  350  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  bands. 

Music  Week  Doubled  in  Its  Four  Years. — 

The  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music  reports  more  than  a  doubling  of  the  extent 
of  the  National  Music  Week  in  the  four  years  of 
its  existence.  The  figures  just  made  public  by 
the  National  Music  Week  Committee  indicate  that 
(as  of  November  1)  1,614  cities  and  towns  parti- 
cipated in  the  observance  last  May.  This  is  con- 
trasted with  the  first  national  celebration,  in  which 
780  towns  participated. 

In  a  large  number  of  instances,  the  local  Music 
Weeks  produced  definite  beneficial  results,  as 
noted  in  the  reports  of  the  local  chairmen.  These 
include  the  organization  of  bands,  orchestras  or 
choral  groups,  the  purchase  of  musical  instru- 
ments for  the  schools,  a  recognition  of  music  as 
an  essential  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  a  get- 
ting together  of  local  musicians  for  civic  better- 
ment. One  example  of  the  latter  result  is  pro- 


vided by  Goshen,  Indiana,  where  the  Music  Week 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  choir  directors 
meeting  every  other  week  to  promote  choral  music 
and  to  put  more  enthusiasm  into  their  own  choir 
work.  One  result  of  this  team  work  was  a  com- 
munity Christmas  concert  of  massed  choirs. 

Among  the  general  features  planned  by  the 
National  Music  Week  Committee  for  the  next 
Music  Week,  May  6-12,  1928,  are  a  special  recog- 
nition of  American  music,  the  development  of 
better  congregational  singing  in  the  churches,  the 
development  of  the  music  memory  contest  as  a 
feature  of  rural  Music  Weeks,  and  a  tying-in  of 
the  motion  picture  houses  and  the  radio  with  the 
Music  Weeks  in  the  various  sections. 

Athletics  for  Girls. — The  Illinois  League  of 
High  School  Girls'  Athletic  Associations  has  is- 
sued a  booklet  containing  the  constitution  of  the 
League  and  the  point  system  adopted,  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  recreation  workers.  A  wide 
variety  of  activities  -is  suggested  in  the  schedule 
on  which  points  are  based — first  local  award,  600 
points ;  second  local  award,  1200  points ;  first  state 
award,  1600  points ;  second  state  award,  2000 
points. 

The  point  schedule  includes  both  organized  and 
unorganized  activities.  Among  the  organized  ac- 
tivities are  archery,  baseball,  basket  ball,  bowling, 
captain  ball,  dancing,  fencing,  field-track,  golf, 
gymnastics,  hockey,  rifle  shooting,  soccer,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  volley  ball,  hiking  and  skating. 
There  are  special  tests  such  as  apparatus,  athletic 
badge  tests,  first  aid  tests,  stunts  and  swimming. 
Unorganized  activities  include  bicycling,  bowling, 
coasting,  golf,  horseback  riding,  skating,  skiing, 
swimming,  tennis  and  walking. 

For  all  girls  participating  certain  requirements 
are  made:  Passing  grade  in  three  academic  sub- 
jects ;  sportsmanship ;  posture ;  training  rules ;  an- 
nual heart  examination  and  participation  in  team 
games. 
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LIGHTED  TENNIS  COURTS,  EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


Further  information  regarding  the  point  sched- 
ule and  the  work  of  the  league  may  be  secured 
from  Miss  Pauline  Knapp, "  1 1  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

An  Alley  Cat  Show. — On  January  4th  the 
most  plebeian  of  the  feline  inhabitants  of  Balti- 
more were  placed  on  exhibit  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Playground  Athletic  League  and  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun.  The  show  was  for  the  com- 
mon house  or  alley  variety  of  cat  and  the  more 
lowly  the  station  of  the  participant,  the  greater 
was  his  welcome.  And  so  the  first  requirement 
was  that  the  cat  must  not  have  a  pedigree !  The 
second  was  that  he  must  be  clean.  There  were 
three  classifications:  the  solid-color  type  of  alley 
cat,  the  tabby  cat  of  mixed  or  striped  color  and 
the  cat  that  is  any  color  mixed  with  white.  Under 
this  liberal  classification  a  cat  of  any  shade,  how- 
ever uncertain,  might  be  included. 

To  the  best  alley  cat  a  cup  was  given  by  the 
Evening  Sun;  the  worst  was  remembered  in 
similar  fashion,  although  his  cup  was  smaller. 


A  "Tacky"  Party.— A  colorful  affair  indeed 
was  the  "Tacky"  party  held,  at  the  Glenview  Com- 
munity House  in  Memphis.  Costumes  which 
have  not  been  out  of  moth  balls  since  the  strains 
of  the  wedding  march  ceased  were  resurrested  to 
bring  back  the  memories  of  days  gone  by.  The 
effect  produced  caused  a  great  deal  of  merriment. 

Water  Sports  in  Winter. — One  of  the  win- 
ter sports  at  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  was  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  water  pageant  entitled  "How  Swim- 
ing  Grew  Up,"  which  was  staged  in  the  natatorium 
of  the  community  house.  Approximately  300 
people  saw  the  two  performances  which  were 
given  and  were  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
pageant. 

A  Junior  Airport  in  Los  Angeles. — Plans 
for  a  junior  airport  where  boys  may  fly  miniature 
aircraft  and  have  a  workshop  for  repairing  their 
planes  have  been  completed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Playground  and  Recreation  Department.  Hawley 
Athletic  Field  has  been  selected  as  the  site  and 
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the  present  field  house  will  be  enlarged  to  provide 
the  necessary  work  space.  The  equipment  will 
include  wind  direction  instruments  and  aenomom- 
eter  for  determining  wind  velocity,  an  inclined 
platform  on  rollers  and  a  catapult  for  launching 
ships. 

A  Safety  Program  on  the  Playgrounds. — 

In  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Recreation,  the 
Providence  Safety  Council  last  summer  conducted 
on  twenty-nine  playgrounds  a  program  designed 
to  teach  safety  practices  to  children.  A  series  of 
eight  posters  was  used  depicting  the  serious  haz- 
ards to  be  met  during  the  vacation  period.  These 
were  supplemented  by  a  series  of  talks  on  each 
playground  and  the  wide  distribution  of  booklets 
contributed  by  a  number  of  insurance  companies 
which  dealt  with  various  phases  of  the  child  acci- 
dent and  health  program. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Providence 
Safety  Council  that  a  program  of  this  kind  helps 
bridge  over  the  break  in  teaching  safety  caused 
by  the  summer  vacation,  and  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  accident  situation  during  that  period. 

Lighted  Tennis  Courts. — One  of  the  first 
projects  of  the  municipal  recreation  department 
of  Evansville,  Indiana,  when  the  community  rec- 
reation program  became  year-round,  was  the 
building  of  three  Kentucky  rock  tennis  courts  for 
all  year  use  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
E.  P.  Kramer,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  and  the 
floodlighting  of  these  courts  and  two  clay  courts 
with  the  Cahill  lighting  system.  The  lights  were 
placed  on  steel  towers,  forty-two  feet  above  the 
courts,  each  court  having  4000  watts  of  light. 
The  courts  are  proving  successful  beyond  the 
fondest  hope  of  the  recreation  department. 

Spirit  of  Education. — Through  costume  and 
pageantry  the  history  of  education  was  recently 
staged  in  Lakewood,  Ohio,  by  the  combined  Par- 
ent Teacher  Associations  of  the  city.  Two  hun- 
dred individuals  took  part  in  the  pageant  while 
2,000  came  as  spectators.  The  history  of  educa- 
tion was  carried  through  the  ancient  oriental, 
medieval,  monastic,  early  English,  early  American 
and  modern  stages.  George  E.  Bickford,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Recreation,  served  as 
manager. 

Sources  of  Information  on  Play  and  Rec- 
reation.— The  Department  of  Recreation  of  the 


Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  recreation  movement  in  issuing 
Sources  of  Information  on  Play  and  Recreation 
prepared  by  Marguerita  P.  Williams.  In  compil- 
ing it  the  aim  has  been  to  make  it  not  an  exhaustive 
bibliography  but  a  fairly  comprehensive,  carefully 
selected  list  of  the  more  important  and  readily 
available  books,  pamphlets,  reports  and  articles 
dealing  with  many  phases  of  recreation.  The 
titles  are  classified  and  arranged  by  sections  under 
twenty-four  main  sub-headings.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  section  reference  is  made  by  number  to 
other  sections  containing  additional  relative  mate- 
rial. Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  secured  from 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City,  for  $1.00. 

The  Second  World's  Fair. — An  editorial  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  this  month  gives  a  col- 
umn to  the  discussion  of  the  "Second  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago,"  proposed  for  1933.  The  edi- 
torial points  out  the  likelihood  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned type  of  world's  fair  such  as  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  1893  has  lost  much  of  its  appeal ;  that 
the  Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  was  a  failure. 
Increase  of  travel,  increase  of  invention,  increase 
of  education,  increase  of  movies  have  greatly  dim- 
inished the  appeal  of  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
exhibition.  The  commercial  exhibitor  cannot  be 
expected  to  spend  money  on  exhibits  which  few 
people  will  come  to  see. 

The  alternative,  therefore,  suggested  by  the 
Tribune  is  to  make  the  Second  World's  Fair  the 
occasion  of  a  succession  of  world's  championships 
in  sports:  Olympic  games,  world's  series  baseball 
championship,  international  championships  in  golf, 
tennis,  swimming,  polo;  the  Army-Navy  football 
game ;  the  Yale-Harvard  football  game ;  the  inter- 
collegiate rowing  championship;  the  world's 
heavyweight  boxing  championship.  "The  theme 
of  the  first  world's  fair  was  man  the  creator,  with 
emphasis  on  his  mind  and  spirit.  The  theme  of 
the  second  world's  fair  can  be  man  the  creature, 
with  emphasis  on  his  physique." 

What  do  recreation  executives  think  of  this? 
Is  this  a  good  plan  ?  Is  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
sport  and  competition  by  a  Chicago  World's  Fair 
likely  to  induce  widespread  participation  all 
through  the  country  in  the  events  leading  up  to 
these  finals?  Could  they  be  made  the  occasion 
for  a  widespread  participation?  Or  are  they 
likely  to  be  so  professionalized  and  commercial- 
ized as  to  have  little  value? 
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"On  Monday  she  lunched  with  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee, 

"With  statistics  and  stew  she  was  filled; 
"Then  she  dashed  to  a  tea  on  crime  in  our  city 

"And  dined  with  the  church  ladies'  guild. 

"On  Tuesday  she  went  to  a  baby  week  lunch, 

"And  tea  on  good  citizenship ; 
"At  dinner  she  talked  to  a  trade  union  bunch, 

"There  was  not  a  date  she  dared  slip. 

"On  Wednesday  she  managed  two  annual  dinners, 
"One  at  noon  and  the  other  at  night. 

"On  Thursday  a  luncheon  on  bootlegging  sinners, 
"And  dinner  on  'War,  Is  It  Right?' 

"World  Problems  We  Face,  was  her  Friday  noon 

date, 

"A  luncheon  address,  as  you  guess ; 
"And  she  wielded  her  fork,  while  a  man  from 

New  York 
"Spoke  that  evening  on  'Social  Unrest.' 

"On  Saturday  noon,  she  fell  in  a  swoon, 
"Attacking  the  'Youth  of  Our  Land,' 

"Poor  thing,  she  was  through ;  she  never  came  to, 
"But  died  with  a  spoon  in  her  hand." 

I  take  it  that  the  only  thing  lacking  to  make 
that  schedule  complete  for  the  modern  American 
woman  is  a  luncheon  on  recreation.  That  might 
not  have  helped  her  out  very  much  if  it  had  been 
simply  a  luncheon  to  talk  about  recreation,  but  if 
she  had  come  to  the  Congress  here  and  actually 
recreated  as  well  as  talked  about  being  recreated, 
perhaps  she  might  have  prolonged  her  life  for 
many  years  and  been  of  greater  service  to  her  day 
and  generation. 

Now,  of  course,  that  brings  out  clearly  one  rea- 
son why  all  of  the  great  institutions  of  life  today, 
the  church  included,  are  being  faced  with  the 
problem  of  recreation.  The  reason  is  the  in- 
creasing complexity  and  intensity  of  our  modern 
life.  We  do  not  need  these  verses  in  that  maga- 

•Stenographic  copy  of  address  given  at  Recreation  Congress, 
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zine  to  tell  us  how  true  that  is.  Take  your  stand 
any  day  at  State  and  Madison  Streets  in  our  own 
city  of  Chicago,  or  in  any  other  American  city 
for  that  matter,  and  watch  the  faces  of  the  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  who  run  or  rush  past  you. 
How  many  of  those  faces  suggest  any  inner  peace 
of  mind?  How  many  suggest  overstrain,  worry, 
and  anxiety?  The  whole  situation  today  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  traffic  in  the  street.  The  street  is 
no  wider  than  it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  the  number  of  passers-by  and  especially 
the  number  of  automobiles,  has  increased  out  of 
all  proportion  and  out  of  all  reason,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  handling  the  traffic  has  become  almost  in- 
superable. That  is  simply  a  symbol  of  what  is 
happening  to  our  modern  life. 

Each  of  us  has  no  more  strength  and  no  more 
time  than  our  fathers  did,  but  our  lives  are 
crowded  with  more  interests  and  responsibilities, 
more  details  and  urgencies,  than  they  had  to  meet. 
And  traffic  is  jammed  not  only  around  us  but  in- 
side us. 

LIFE  COMPLEX — AND  MONOTONOUS 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  another  reason  why 
this  problem  has  become  urgent — not  because  of 
the  complexity  of  life  but  because  of  the  monot- 
ony of  life.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  sounds 
like  a  paradox,  but  I  know  I  do  not  need  in  a 
company  like  this  to  enlarge  upon  its  truth.  The 
specialization  of  functions,  the  speeding  up  of 
the  machine,  have  made  life  for  everyone  of  us 
consist  more  and  more  in  the  eternal  repetition 
of  a  more  and  more  limited  task. 

If  you  say,  "That  is  not  true  of  me;  I  am  a 
manual  worker,"  nevertheless  it  becomes  true  in 
some  other  sense  in  the  things  that  you  have  re- 
peatedly to  do.    And,  of  course,  we  all  know  that 
human  nature  is  like  rubber.     You  can  stretch  it 
and  stretch  it  and  it  will  adjust  itself  to  new  de- 
mands  and   new   situations,   but   meanwhile   the 
more  you  stretch  it,  the  tighter  it  pulls  itself.  5 
And  more  and  more  there  is  a  demand,  just  like^r 
rubber,  for  a  let  down,  and  so  because  of  the  in-d 
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tensity  of  the  strain' and  the  monotony  of  our 
modern  lives,  we  are  faced  with  a  problem  of 
recreation  that  no  previous  generation  has  ever 
had.  Of  course,  the  church  does  not  escape  that 
situation  any  more  than  any  other  institution 
escapes  it. 

At  Dartmouth  College  I  heard  President  Hop- 
kins speaking  to  the  freshman  class  on  the  new 
problems  created  by  the  fact  that  we  are  so  jam- 
med together  nowadays,  and  he  illustrated  it  in 
this  way :  In  a  certain  family,  a  descendant  of 
which  was  a  Dartmouth  graduate,  they  had  an- 
cestors of  whom  they  were  very  proud.  Back 
in  1800  one  of  them  had  been  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  New  Hampshire.  Just  as  the  farm 
was  cleared  and  the  farmhouse  built  and  things 
were  settling  down,  he  announced  to  his  wife 
one  day  that  he  was  going  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
move  north.  Like  any  settled  housewife,  she  pro- 
tested and  asked  what  he  wanted  to  move  for. 
He  said,  "Thank  God  the  world  is  not  so  small 
that  I  have  to  look  at  another  man's  smoke  every 
morning."  And  so  he  went  seventy  miles  north 
to  a  new  clearing,  where  he  would  not  have  to 
look  at  another  man's  smoke  every  morning. 

That  was  American  life  in  1800.  But  now,  as 
Mr.  Hoover  points  out,  if  one  of  us  in  the  Middle 
West  rises  to  his  feet  and  begins  to  swing  his 
arms  about,  he  jostles  somebody  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, so  small  has  the  world  grown  in  the  century 
and  a  quarter  since  1800.  The  instruments  of 
its  shrinkage,  the  things  that  have  made  it  smaller, 
are  the  airplane,  the  automobile,  the  railroad,  the 
steamboat,  the  radio,  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 
They  have  so  transformed  our  lives  that  the  prob- 
lem of  recreation  has  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant. 

These  are  changes  that  affect  the  church  no  less 
than  they  affect  the  school  or  the  home,  and  they 
are  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the  problem  of  our  American 
life  in  1927.  The  church,  like  the  home  and 
school,  ignores  them  at  her  peril.  If  she  thinks 
she  is  still  dwelling  in  a  world  where  men  escape 
other  people's  smoke  by  moving  seventy  miles 
north,  if  she  forgets  the  monotony  of  life  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  modern  folks,  and 
still  more,  if  she  forgets  the  strain  and  intensity 
of  life  as  we  all  have  to  live  it  in  the  year  of  1927, 
she  is  going  to  find  that  she  is  not  dealing  with 
life  any  longer. 

A  CHURCH   TRYIXG  TO   STAND   STILL 
I  had  a  very  striking  illustration  of  that  this 


summer,  so  fresh  and  so  revealing,  that  I  hope  it 
may  interest  you  as  it  greatly  interested  me.  With 
a  college  mate  of  mine,  and  our  two  families  we 
were  cruising  in  two  boats  along  the  Maine  coast. 
We  found  ourselves  fog  and  storm  bound  over 
Sunday  in  a  little  fishing  village  about  halfway 
down  the  Maine  coast. 

On  Sunday  we  all  agreed  we  would  go  to  the 
local  Baptist  church.  I  feel  freer  to  tell  this  story 
because  it  is  on  my  own  denominational  connec- 
tion. We  were  five  of  a  congregation  of  twenty- 
five  in  that  church.  The  minister  was  a  dear  old 
man  of  perhaps  sixty  and  his  sermon  was  on 
"The  Love  of  Jesus,"  but  after  fifteen  minutes 
he  forgot  his  subject  and  turned  loose  on  some 
denunciations.  The  first  thing  he  denounced  was 
the  policy  of  the  great  foreign  missionary  boards 
,  of  our  day.  I  was  rather  tickled  about  that  be- 
cause my  mate  alongside  of  me  was  a  member  of 
one  of  those  great  foreign  missionary  boards,  and 
I  chuckled  to  myself  and  thought,  "Now  he  is 
getting  his."  But  I  did  not  realize  what  was 
coming.  When  he  finished  with  foreign  mission- 
ary boards,  he  began  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
city  ministers,  and  he  singled  out  three  things 
about  which  I  happen  to  have  particularly  strong 
convictions,  for  the  most  vehement  denunciations 
that  he  could  apply.  I  debated  at  the  end  of  the 
services,  as  to  whether  I  should  tell  him  my  name. 
I  did  not  want  him  to  realize,  however,  that  he 
had  been  denouncing  to  his  face  a  man  whom  he 
knew  to  be  identified  with  all  of  those  things,  so 
when  he  came  up  at  the  end  of  the  service  and 
held  out  his  hand  very  warmly  to  me  and  said, 
"My  name  is  Packard,"  I  could  not  have  told 
him  for  a  hundred  dollars  what  my  name  was. 
So  he  does  not  know  to  this  day  that  he  was  talk- 
ing to  another  Baptist  preacher  and  had  given 
him  a  "bawling  out"  in  his  sermon. 

But  that  is  not  the  important  thing  about  the 
sermon.  In  the  course  of  it,  he  told  us  that 
whereas  thirty  years  ago  when  he  came  to  that 
church  there  used  to  bejn  the  congregation  every 
Sunday  five  hundred  people  who  came  from  all 
the  surrounding  towns,  that  Sunday  there  were 
just  twenty-five  of  us  in  that  church  and  five  were 
visitors. 

As  one  listened  between  the  lines  of  that  ser- 
mon one  could  see  the  whole  story.  The  life  of 
that  little  Maine  fishing  town  had  been  trans- 
formed in  those  thirty  years.  No  longer  did  the 
fishermen  go  out  and  pull  their  lobster  pots  with 
the  aid  of  precarious  breezes;  they  went. put  in 
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motor  boats.  When  the  sun  had  set,  there  was  a 
movie  show  right  up  the  road  every  evening,  even 
for  that  little  village.  There  were  radios  in  half 
of  the  houses  up  and  down  that  little  street  and 
there  was  an  automobile  for  almost  every  house. 
On  Sunday  you  could  take  the  family  for  a  ride 
as  well  as  go  to  church.  These  changes  in  the  life 
of  that  little  community  had  transformed  its  social 
relationships  in  those  thirty  years.  But  the  church 
was  still  going  on  and  doing  the  same  things, 
preaching  the  same  language  and  thinking  in  the 
same  terms  in  which  it  had  been  thinking  thirty 
years  ago.  The  life  of  the  community  had 
changed;  the  program  of  the  church  had  not 
changed,  and  the  result  was  that  the  church  was 
no  longer  a  formative  or  controlling  influence  in 
the  life  of  that  community.  That  is  what  always 
happens  when  conditions  of  human  life  change, 
and  institutions  of  human  life  do  not  change  with 
them.  The  church  is  as  subject  to  that  law  as  any 
other  institution  of  human  life. 

The  church  does  not  live  and  work  in  a  vacuum 
and  especially  the  young  people  with  whom  it 
works  do  not  live  and  work  in  a  vacuum.  And  so 
long  as  its  constituency  is  exposed  to  these  condi- 
tions of  life  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  the 
church  cannot  ignore  the  resulting  desires  and 
the  urgent  demands  for  recreation.  It  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  recreation  and  the  question 
comes  up:  What  shall  it  do  about  it?  It  is  an 
inevitable  question  for  the  church  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

THE  CHURCH  RELATED  TO  RECREATION 

Now,  when  the  church  is  thus  faced  with  this 
problem,  it  immediately  begins  to  make  two  or 
three  discoveries  that  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance.  The  first  of  them  is  that 
the  church  and  its  specialty — religion — is  not  so 
utterly  unrelated  to  recreation  as  we  sometimes 
think.  Nobody  can  read  the  Old  Testament,  for 
instance,  with  open  eyes,  and  not  discover  every 
'few  pages,  plain  evidences  of  some  ancient  histori- 
cal kinship  between  religion  and  what  we  now  call 
recreation.  The  dance  in  the  Old  Testament  was 
a  sacred  ceremony.  Music  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  sacred.  It  was  then  and  has  always  been  at 
least  a  kin  of  religion.  Everybody  who  knows 
the  history  of  the  drama  knows  that  that  kinship 
is  very  ancient  and  very  deep  between  the  drama 
and  religion. 

These  plain  facts  of  history,  that  the  dance  was 
religious,  and  that  the  drama  .was  probably  reli- 


gious in  origin,  and  music  has  from  the  very  be- 
ginning been  bound  up  with  religion — these  facts 
all  point  to  some  inner  and  psychological  kinship 
between  the  religious  attitude  towards  life  and  the 
attitude  towards  life  that  is  cultivated  by  healthy 
and  constructive  play. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  some  of  the 
best  recent  thinking  about  the  nature  of  religion, 
its  peculiar  contributions  to  human  life,  and  that 
attitude  toward  life  which  is  distinctly  religious,  is 
more  and  more  bringing  out  these  ancient  ele- 
ments of  inherent  kinship. 

Those  of  you  who  have  ever  found  time  to  read 
that  great  classic — The  Meaning  of  God  in  Hu- 
man Experience,  by  Professor  William  E.  Hop- 
kins, will  remember  the  emphasis  which  he  lays 
upon  the  principle  of  alternation  between  work 
and  relaxation,  between  active  out-going  and  pas- 
sive receiving,  as  bound  up  with  the  very  nature 
of  religion. 

In  what  I  personally  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  on  religion  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  twentieth  century,  a  book  by  Canon 
Streeter  of  Oxford,  with  the  one  word  title  Real- 
ity he  deals  with  the  recent  thinking  about  re- 
ligion, and  if  you  are  interested  in  the  best 
of  the  recent  thinking  about  religion,  and  have 
only  time  to  read  one  book,  I  heartily  recom- 
mend that  to  you  as  the  one  book  to  read. 
In  that  remarkable  book,  Canon  Streeter  points 
out  that  religion,  like  art  and  like  humor, 
is  concerned  with  the  appreciation  of  the  values 
of  life  and  that  therein  lies  its  essential  nature, 
hence  its  symbolic  quality,  hence  its  relation  with 
all  of  the  arts,  and  hence,  as  he  might  equally 
well  have  said,  its  kinship  with  play.  And  what 
we  might  thus  establish,  as  an  intellectual  argu- 
ment, I  think,  if  there  were  time  to  do  it,  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  when  we  come  to  great  figures 
of  religion. 

For  the  Christian  religion,  of  course,  the  su- 
preme embodiment  of  that  religion  is  Jesus,  him- 
self. One  does  not  have  to  read  very  long  in  the 
New  Testament  to  have  the  deep  and  instinctive 
conviction  that  there  are  elements  in  the  character 
of  Jesus  that  perhaps  our  modern  world  has  not 
yet  fully  appreciated.  Plainly,  he  was  a  man 
who  loved  nature.  No  one  would  have  spoken 
about  the  lilies  of  the  field,  no  one  would  have 
spoken  of  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  unless  he 
loved  those  things.  Jesus  was  also  a  lover  of 
children  and  the  children  loved  Him,  and  when 
one  senses  the  inner  meaning  of  Jesus'  references 
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to  childhood  and  the  childhood  attitude  towards 
Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  one  becomes  sure  that  Jesus 
was  the  kind  of  man  who  knew  how  to  play  with 
children  and  whom  children  instinctively  recog- 
nized as  someone  who  sympathized  with  and 
shared  their  atttiude  toward  play. 
"I  wish  that  His  hand  had  been  laid  upon  my 

head; 

That  His  arm  had  been  thrown  around  me, 
That  I  might  have  seen  His  kind  look  when  he 

said, 

'Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me.' " 
The  man  about  whom  that  was  written  was 
a  man  who  not  only  understood  children  but 
shared  children's  interests.  There  is  a  deep 
hidden  kinship  there  that  we  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  understand  and  discover,  and  from 
that  very  fact  there  follows  the  last  point  on  which 
I  wish  to  lay  stress  tonight. 

A  WORKING  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  RECREATION 
AND  RELIGION 

Not  only  must  the  church  face  the  problem 
of  recreation  and  in  so  facing  it  discover  a  deep 
kinship  between  what  recreation  does  for  human 
life  and  what  religion  does  for  it,  but,  finally,  this 
alliance  between  recreation  and  religion  is  not 
simply  an  inner  kinship.  It  is  a  working  alli- 
ance. It  is  a  common  task. 
.  A  few  weeks  ago  in  the  pages  of  the  British 
weekly  journal  of  opinion,  the  New  Statesman, 
I  stumbled  across  an  interesting  letter  from  the 
poet,  Robert  Nichols,  written  after  a  two-year 
visit  to  America,  in  answer  to  criticisms  that  had 
been  very  much  present  in  those  same  columns  in 
recent  months.  There  had  been  the  familiar  one 
that  we  Americans  are  just  dollar  chasers  who 
have  sold  our  souls  for  our  prosperity,  who  care 
nothing  about  anything  but  commercial  stand- 
ards and  can  measure  our  standards  or  appreci- 
ation in  nothing  but  the  terms  of  the  dollar  sign. 
Said  the  poet,  Robert  Nichols,  "I  meet  that 
steadily  in  conversation  wherever  I  go  in  London, 
but  I  am  convinced  after  two  years  in  the  states 
that  it  is  not  so.  There  is  idealism  enough  in 
American  life  and  lots  of  it ;  the  real  difficulty  in 
American  life  is  the  comparative  divorce  between 
its  idealisms  and  its  actual  activities,  and  the  face 
that  divorce  arises  not  from  any  lack  of  soul,  but 
from  the  failure  to  develop  a  spiritual  technic,  and 
that  failure  to  develop  a  spiritual  technic  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  Americans  have  not  yet  fully 
realized  the  interdependence  of  the  material  and 


the  spiritual  aspects  of  life."  He  concludes  by 
saying,  "The  result  is  that  American  idealism 
expresses  itself  in  a  lot  of  fine  talk  that  never 
gears  itself  to  actual  living,  and  American  mate- 
rialism expresses  itself  in  a  great  deal  of  rough 
and  ready  acting  that  is  comparatively  unrelated 
to  all  of  this  fine  talk.  The  supreme  need  of 
American  life  is  not  as  is  so  often  said,  more  ideal- 
ism or  more  soul ;  it  is  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual 
technic  that  shall  learn  to  make  idealism  a  driving 
force  in  practical  life." 

With  that  as  a  very  suggestive  clue,  I  should 
like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  one  great  com- 
mon task  that  the  church  and  recreation  have  is 
the  recognition  that  the  determining  factors  in 
life  shall  not  be  so  much  the  things  we  talk  about 
as  the  things  we  habitually  do.  We  used  to  think 
it  was  enough  if  our  theology  was  all  right,  or 
our  preaching  was  good,  or  if  our  confessions  of 
faith  were  at  once  orthodox  and  earnest.  But  we 
have  had  to  realize  in  the  last  ten  years  of  dis- 
illusionment that  it  is  not  enough  to  talk  about 
unselfishness  if  we  are  living  in  a  world  dom- 
inated by  self-seeking,  because  unselfishness  will 
either  be  asphyxiated  and  die  in  that  atmosphere, 
or  else  it  will  go  off  in  a  corner  and  begin  to  live 
in  an  unreal  world  and  spend  itself  in  talk. 

A  COMMON  TASK 

It  is  not  enough  to  talk  about  good  will  if  you 
live  in  a  world  dominated  by  the  fear  of  war 
and  the  attitudes  of  war.  Good  will  in  a  world 
like  that  will  sooner  or  later  become  unreal  or 
will  lose  its  vitality. 

It  is  not  enough  to  talk  about  character  in  a 
world  whose  recreations  are  dominated  by  low 
standards.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a  world  will 
ultimately  poison  character  no  matter  what  you 
say. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  fundamental  reason  why 
the  Christian  religion  has  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  all  war;  has  to  face  modern  industry 
with  its  demands  that  sooner  or  later  it  be  placed 
on  a  service  instead  of  a  selfish  basis,  and  has 
to  face  the  problem  of  recreation. 

Religion  itself  will  never  keep  its  vitality  if  it 
satisfies  itself  with  fine  words  in  an  atmosphere 
of  unrest  while  people  live  in  another  world  alto- 
gether. 

Dr.  Fosdick  in  his  great  sermon  last  spring  on 
"Cynicism  as  the  Real  Problem  of  Modern  Life," 
was  right  on  the  head  of  the  nail  of  our  modern 
spiritual  problems  when  he  pointed  out  that  the 
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reason  why  our  morality  has  grown  flabby  and 
the  reason  why  our  spirituality  has  grown  weak, 
is  because  most  of  us  live  in  a  world  where  the 
prevailing  outlooks  and  standards  are  those  of 
cynical  disillusionment  with  men  shrugging  their 
shoulders  and  saying,  "What  is  the  use?"  Reli- 
gion cannot  leave  mankind  to  have  its  recreation 
over  here,  while  over  on  this  side  religion  talks 
about  being  good,  kind  and  decent.  The  two 
worlds  must  be  made  one. 

Then  religion  and  recreation  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  they  are  both  discovering  that  one  of 
the  most  important  things  about  any  activity  is 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  done.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  native  to  youth  to  play,  and  because 
play  is  an  instrument  it  follows  at  once  that  the 
people  with  whom  and  under  whom  the  younger 
generation  play  will  have  more  influence  over  its 
actual  formative  and  constructive  ideals  than  those 
who  lecture  it,  or  those  who  in  the  class  room 
instruct  it,  or  those  who  in  the  pulpit  exhort  it. 

If  you  want  a  real  check  on  that,  go  into  any 
school  or  college  and  find  out  where  the  govern- 
ing moral  ideals  and  spiritual  ideals  of  that  school 
or  college  come  from.  You  will  find  that  the 
football  coach  has  more  to  do  with  them  than 
any  other  single  man. 

To  be  sure  the  church  wants  intelligent  min- 
isters to  preach  to  the  younger  generation  and 
needs  trained  Sunday  school  teachers  to  instruct 
the  younger  generation,  but  it  needs  more  play- 
mates and  play  leaders  of  equal  training  and  char- 
acter and  all  of  its  preaching  and  instruction  will 
not  be  sufficient  unless  it  has  them.  Of  course, 
then,  the  church  has  a  great  stake  in  recreation. 

But  there  is  a  final  thing  which  the  church  and 
recreation  have  in  common  and  which  those  of 
you  who  are  personally  interested  in  religion  will 
quickly  recognize.  If  America  is  ever  to  realize 
that  there  is  more  to  life  than  just  play,  it  can 
only  be  taught  that  lesson  by  those  who  recognize 
that  play  itself  is  a  natural  and  important  part  of 
life. 

There  is  a  queer  one-sidedness  about  our  Amer- 
ican temperament.  Spiritually  speaking,  we  are 
"one-eyed."  We  see  only  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
we  see  only  one  side  of  that.  We  tend  to  over-do 
everything.  We  took  up  bicycling  thirty  years  ago 
and  rode  it  to  death  and  then  dropped  it  utterly. 
Other  nations  are  still  riding  bicycles  when  they 
cannot  afford  automobiles.  But  who  in  America 
rides  a  bicycle  any  longer?  We  did  with  the 
bicycle  as  we  do  with  everything  else.  At  first 


we  overdo  it  and  then  we  finally  react  against  it 

We  over-do  the  automobile  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  are  losing  the  use  of  our  leg  muscles. 
We  over-do  the  radio  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
will  sit  for  hours  listening  to  bad  music  if  it 
comes  a  thousand  miles.  We  will  listen  to  pure 
bunk  if  it  is  broadcast  two  thousand  miles  and 
yet  we  would  not  go  around  the  corner  to  hear 
good  music,  and  the  man  who  has  something 
worthwhile  to  say  in  the  hall  down  the  street  is 
lacking  an  audience.  Why?  Because  we  have 
gone  daffy  over  the  radio. 

That  same  national  tendency  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  a  generation  that  is  taking  its  recrea- 
tion as  hard  as  we  are.  In  our  reaction  from  the 
strain  of  life,  in  protest  against  the  monotony  of 
life,  in  our  expression  of  the  socialization  of  life, 
we  are  mad  about  recreation. 

The  only  people  who  will  be  able  to  help  the 
American  people  recover  their  perspective  and 
poise  and  keep  play  what  God  meant  it  to  be,  one 
of  the  great  re-newing,  re-invigorating,  expand- 
ing and  enriching  parts  of  life — the  only  people 
who  will  be  able  to  do  that  are  the  people  who, 
whether  they  be  religious  people  in  the  church  or 
play  leaders  in  recreation,  have  seen  something 
more  to  life  than  simply  play  or  work,  because 
"all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy," 
and  all  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  big  shirk. 

The  great  goals  of  life,  the  great  objectives  that 
make  life  worthwhile,  on  which  religion  lays  hold 
and  of  which  it  tries  to  show  men  a  vision,  will 
include  play  but  they  will  transcend  it.  I  take  it 
that  it  is  for  you  who  lead  in  play  and  us  who 
work  in  the  church,  both  of  us,  to  be  sure  that 
we  do  that.  And  if  you  want  religion's  ancient 
statement  in  symbol  of  the  truth  of  that,  I  can 
give  it  to  you  in  a  very  familiar  text  that  is  worth 
thinking  about  a  good  deal. 

"In  Thy  presence,"  says  the  Psalmist  of  God, 
"there  is  fullness  of  joy.  At  Thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  ever  more."  There  is  all 
the  richness  of  life  that  play  and  pleasure  have 
to  contribute  as  part  of  religion's  vision  of  God, 
but  along  with  that  vision  of  religion  as  it  is  best 
for  human  life  there  is  more  than  a  vision  simply 
of  pleasure  or  even  of  play;  there  is  a  vision  of 
work,  there  is  a  vision  of-  sacrifice;  there  is  a 
vision  of  something  supremely  devotional,  and  if 
we  are  to  keep  that  vision  for  American  life,  it 
will  be  important  for  us  all  to  see  that  there  are 
included  in  it,  but  not  exclusive  in  it,  those  values 
for  which  you  and  your  enterprise  stand. 
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One  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  obvious 
obligations  which  is  laid  upon  those  who  are  di- 
recting recreation  work,  is  to  fill  in  by  conscious 
forethought  and  deliberate  planning  those  games 
which  have  been  left  out  in  the  training  and  the 
experience  of  youth  by  the  change  in  our  Amer- 
ican life  in  the  last  two  or  three  generations. 

Dr.  Gilkey  spoke  of  the  era  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  move  a  few  hundred  miles  away  to 
escape  the  unpleasant  congestion  which  resulted 
from  one  man's  being  able  to  see  the  smoke  of 
his  next  door  neighbor.  We  have  passed  in  a 
comparatively  few  decades  from  a  primarily  rural 
community  to  one  very  largely  urban.  We  have 
passed  from  a  state  of  subdivided  and  separated 
village  industries  into  a  very  highly  industrial- 
ized condition  with  industries  centered  in  and 
around  large  cities,  and  things  which  were  a 
normal  part  of  the  experience  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  those  early  stages  of  American  life,  are 
no  longer  a  part  of  their  experience,  unless  delib- 
erate provision  is  made  for  them  in  the  educational 
or  recreational  system. 

It  would  have  been  inconceivable,  a  few  decades 
ago,  that  any  boy  could  have  grown  up  without 
having  a  considerable  knowledge  not  merely  of 
the  use  of  tools  in  one  or  two  standardized  proc- 
esses, but  of  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  tools 
and  instruments,  and  familiarity  with  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  operations.  But  today  were  not  manual 
training  courses  in  existence  and  certain  play- 
ground activities,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible 
for  a  boy  to  grow  into  manhood  without  know- 
ing anything  at  all  about  the  use  of  his  hands  or 
handiwork. 

The  second  aim,  which  seems  to  me  almost 
equally  fundamental,  is  that  in  all  of  this  recrea- 
tion activity  there  should  be  something  beyond, 
and  there  is  always  something  beyond,  the  imme- 
diate aim  of  occupying  time  which  might  other- 
wise be  spent  in  harmful  fashion. 

Admitting  that  the  first  function  of  the  play- 
ground, of  organized  recreation,  is  to  keep  chil- 
dren from  dangerous  or  harmful  employment  of 
their  spare  time  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere,  we 

•Stenographic  report  of  address  given  at  the  Recreation 
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can  go  on  from  that  any  say  that  recreation  should 
have  some  further  aim,  that  it  should  lend  itself 
to  strengthening  the  body,  or  to  training  of  the 
hands,  or  to  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for  new 
and  more  varied  employments.  And  with  that  is 
the  general  aim  of  education  which  must  very 
naturally  spread  over  into  the  recreation  and  play- 
ground work. 

It  is  only  a  short  time,  as  history  is  measured, 
that  those  who  wished  for  marvels  had  to  turn 
to  the  realm  of  fiction  and  fantasy.  An  escape 
from  the  commonplace  things  of  daily  life  was 
made  through  the  realm  of  the  fairy  story  of  the 
fantastic  creation  of  an  imaginative  writer.  But 
within  the  past  two  or  three  generations  we  have 
seen  the  development  of  our  physical  surround- 
ings, we  have  seen  the  development  of  inventions 
and  science  which  have  created  marvels  far  be- 
yond the  imaginations  of  the  most  fantastic  writ- 
ers of  a  few  years  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  effort  which  this  asso- 
ciation has  been  making  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  youth  in  the  building  and  flying  and  designing 
of  model  airplanes  is  a  particularly  commendable 
activity. 

RECREATION  SHOULD  FILL  THE  GAPS  IN  LIFE 
EXPERIENCE 

To  return  to  what  I  mentioned  at  first,  the  fill- 
ing in  of  gaps  which  would  exist  if  no  conscious 
effort  were  made  to  fill  them,  although  they  filled 
themselves  in  the  days  gone  by.  There  was  every 
opportunity,  and  more  than  that,  every  temptation, 
not  very  many  years  ago,  for  the  average  youth  to 
exercise  the  instinct  of  contrivance  and  the  im- 
pulse to  invent,  to  devise  new  methods  of  doing 
things.  He  often  had  to  devise  new  methods  of 
meeting  emergencies  and  to  find  an  outlet  for  that 
instinct  of  contrivance  is  a  very  important  matter. 
Of  course,  such  an  outlet  has  to  comply  with  cer- 
tain specifications  in  order  that  it  may  be  success- 
ful and  fitted  to  its  purpose. 

If  we  are  to  set  boys  and  girls  to  work  upon 
a  piece  of  machinery  or  upon  a  design  or  con- 
struction which  permits  them  to  exercise  that  nat- 
ural inclination  to  invent  or  originate,  we  must 
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first  find  some  device  to  be  constructed,  some  de- 
vice upon  which  they  may  employ  their  time  which 
is  not  so  complicated  as  to  be  hopeless  and  dis- 
couraging for  the  novice,  and  yet  complicated 
enough  to  demand  or  invite  real  originality  and 
mechanical  skill.  We  must  find  employment  for 
the  hands  and  mind  which  does  not  involve  any 
appreciable  danger,  which  does  not  involve  undue 
expense  and  which  does  not  require  any  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  highly  specialized  mechanical 
equipment. 

If  we  need  evidence  of  the  widespread  exist- 
ence of  this  desire  to  invent,  to  construct,  to  con- 
trive, and  of  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  re- 
pressed and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  breaks 
from  repression  when  an  outlet  is  offered,  we 
have  only  to  look  upon  the  history  of  the  radio. 
We  have  only  to  recall  a  few  years  ago  when 
broadcasting  began  and  when  young  men  and 
young  women  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  had  never  had  any  opportunity  for 
mechanical  employment  and  had  never  thought 
of  themselves  as  inventors  or  engineers,  turned  to 
the  radio  as  something  which  required  no  great 
mechanical  skill,  which  could  be  carried  on  in  the 
home  without  elaborate  machines  or  tools  or  equip- 
ment and  which — and  this  is  very  important — 
when  it  was  completed  gave  an  interesting  result. 
If  invention  and  construction  are  to  be  exercised, 
it  is  important  that  when  the  article  is  completed 
it  performs,  it  works,  and  does  something  that  is 
intrinsically  interesting. 

MODEL  AIRPLANE  BUILDING  DEVELOPS  A  SCIEN- 
TIFIC ATTITUDE 

The  airplane  models  which  so  many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  playgrounds  have  been 
building  and  trying  out  during  the  past  few 
months,  meet  all  of  those  specifications.  There 
is  no  elaborate  equipment  needed  and  not  much 
time  is  required.  The  expense  is  not  large  and 
while  the  work  requires  care,  it  is  well  within  the 
range  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  average  high 
or  grammar  school  student.  And,  furthermore, 
the  building  of  airplanes  is  allied  to  a  present  day 
art,  the  art  of  transportation.  It  is  a  branch  of 
transportation,  which  so  far  as  my  experience  in- 
dicates, has  an  inherent,  romantic  appeal  to  almost 
every  youth. 

It  has  long  been  the  case  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  attractive  about  the  idea  of  going 
from  place  to  place.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
the  boys  of  the  inland  cities  used  to  go  down  to 


the  stations  to  see  the  trains  come  in.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  magic  in  the  rails,  those 
strips  of  steel  which  extended  into  the  distant 
horizon,  and  more  people  began  to  travel,  more 
goods  began  to  be  moved  than  had  ever  been 
dreamed  of  up  to  that  time.  On  the  sea  coast,  at 
the  ports  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts,  the 
boys  of  those  cities  went  down  to  the  docks  to 
see  the  ships  come  in  and  depart,  to  see  them  load 
and  unload.  And  when  the  charm  of  the  sea,  the 
smell  of  the  salt  air  became  too  strong,  they  fre- 
quently ran  away  to  sea  themselves. 

Transportation  has  been  highly  organized  now. 
There  are  few  boys  who  live  near  the  docks,  and 
they  are  not  particularly  welcome  if  they  decide 
to  visit  those  docks.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
the  railroad  stations.  High  speed  transportation 
over  the  highways  has  become  commonplace  and 
has  robbed  the  railroads  of  some  of  their  thrill 
for  the  growing  boy. 

But  transportation  through  the  air  still  has 
that  romance  that  used  to  be  attached  to  travel 
over  the  sea  and  over  the  land.  There  is  still  some- 
thing new  about  the  idea  of  flying,  even  though 
it  is  no  novelty  at  the  present  time,  that  seems 
to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  growing  lads.  It  appeals 
to  them  still  more  if  they  have  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  it  themselves  by  the  building  of  models 
which  work  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  full- 
sized  planes  which  pass  over  their  heads,  and  per- 
haps even  still  more  if  the  opportunity  is  given 
them  to  go  to  airports  and  flying  fields  to  see 
something  first  hand  of  what  is  going  on. 

I  am  sure  that  the  managers  of  air  lines  and 
airports  will  be  very  glad  to  cooperate  in  showing 
boys  and  girls  of  the  schools  and  playgrounds 
what  airplanes  are  and  how  they  work,  and  let 
them  get  a  close-up  view  of  the  machines  and  of 
their  actual  working.  There  are  European  coun- 
tries where  it  has  become  part  of  the  school  curri- 
culum to  make  periodic  visits  to  airports  and  some- 
times to  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles  and  commodities,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  understanding  of  what  is  going  on 
in  modern  life. 

But  aviation  as  a  recreational  activity  does  not 
have  to  stand  upon  any  romantic  appeal.  There 
is  another  side  of  it  which  appeals  to  me,  and  that 
is  this.  In  the  building  and  experimenting  of 
model  airplanes  there  is  not  only  an  opportunity 
but  an  incentive  for  acquisition,  without  its  ac- 
quisition being  realized  at  the  time,  of  the  habit 
of  employing  scientific  methods  and  of  practising 
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what  the  scientists  call  research,  although  the  boy 
working  on  his  model  of  an  airplane  need  never 
know  it  by  that  name. 

In  order  that  results  may  be  secured  with  these 
models,  and  the  same  is  true  with  boats  or  radio 
or  other  things,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  logical  procedure  of  building  and  modifica- 
tion, of  trial  and  modification  and  repeated  trials 
and  modifications,  and  careful  observations  of 
what  has  happened  and  deductions  so  far  as  pos- 
sible of  why  it  happened  as  a  basis  for  further 
experiments.  That  is  what  all  boys  building  mod- 
els of  any  kind  are  doing  when  they  build  success- 
fully. They  are  getting  away  from  guess  work 
and  are  making  consistent  approach  to  the  facts. 

It  is  peculiarly  important  that  that  habit  of 
employing  scientific  methods,  that  that  habit  of 
consistent  approach  to  a  desire  to  eliminate  one 
uncertain  quality  after  another,  should  be  acquired 
in  very  early  youth.  We  know  that  many  things 
are  learned  more  readily  before  we  reach  the  stage 
when  habits  are  formed.  It  is  easier  to  acquire 
accurate  habits,  proper  habits  of  experimenting 
and  seeking  particular  results  in  early  youth  than 
it  is  after  graduation  from  college,  or,  for  that 
matter,  during  a  college  course. 

YOUTH  SERVES  IN  SCIENCE 

If  we  look  upon  the  history  of  science  and  in- 
vention we  find  that  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the 
fire  of  youth,  have  played  an  important  place  in 
that  development.  If  we  look  over  the  great  in- 
ventions of  the  past  we  find  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion were  made  by  young  men — men  in  their 
twenties  or  early  thirties.  The  first  successful 
airplane  ever  built  was  the  product  of  the  experi- 
ments of  two  young  men  who  were  barely  past 
their  twentieth  birthdays  when  their  machine 
made  its  first  flight. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  inventions  and 
designs  in  connection  with  automobiles,  and  to 
improvements  in  ships  and  machinery  of  all  sort. 
We  need  the  services  of  youth  and  yet  we  have 
passed  the  time  when  it  is  possible  to  start  right 
off  to  invent  with  no  preliminary  preparation. 
The  background  has  become  too  complicated; 
there  is  too  much  that  has  to  be  learned  in  ad- 
vance. If  all  of  the  years  of  youth  be  devoted  to 
a  study  of  one  thing  after  another,  the  picking  up 
of  bits  of  knowledge  here  and  there,  the  time 
when  this  knowledge  can  be  most  effectively  used, 
the  time  when  the  inventive  instinct  runs  highest 
and  can  be  most  successful,  will  have  passed. 


There  is  a  story  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who, 
upon  his  retirement  from  his  revolutionary  ac- 
tivities, undertook  to  study  law,  a  study  which 
even  then  took  something  approximating  the  three 
years  that  it  now  consumes,  and  he  completed 
that  study  in  eight  weeks.  Hamilton's  biograph- 
ers, commenting  upon  that  amazing  feat,  say  that 
to  Hamilton  the  law  came  not  as  a  large  collec- 
tion of  rules  to  be  learned  by  heart,  but  as  the 
discovery  of  a  single  coordinate  body  of  princi- 
ples coming  as  a  happy  inspiration. 

Now  we  can  hardly  expect  knowledge  of  sci- 
ence, of  mechanisms,  of  the  principles  of  inven- 
tion to  come  as  a  happy  inspiration,  nor  can  we 
expect  that  they  will  be  discovered  overnight  or 
in  the  course  of  eight  weeks.  But  we  can  expect 
that  very  much  effective  work  can  be  done  by 
those  who,  instead,  of  trying  to  learn  things  one  at 
a  time,  trying  to  pick  up  a  bit  of  knowledge  here 
and  another  bit  in  some  other  field  and  putting 
them  all  together,  have  been  put  in  a  position  by 
their  early  experience,  whether  it  came  in  the  form 
of  formal  education  or  play,  to  approach  their 
problems  by  a  proper  method,  by  the  method  which 
is  designed  to  take  them  in  a  consistent,  straight 
line  toward  the  results  they  expect. 

The  building  and  flying  of  airplanes,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  likely  to  inculcate  in  those  who  experi- 
ment with  the  art,  those  habits  and  practices 
which  increase  the  skill  of  the  hands  and  mind,  and 
which  will  prepare  them  better  to  use  any  detailed 
information  that  they  may  later  secure. 

I  am  interested  not  merely  because  I  am  so 
enthusiastic  for  aeronautics,  not  merely  because  I 
am  anxious  to  see  young  people  interested  in  aero- 
nautics, or  "air-minded,"  as  the  phrase  has  come 
to  be  known,  but  because  the  building  of  these 
machines  or  of  other  working  models  which  can 
be  better  developed  after  a  process  of  repeated 
experimenting,  will  lead  to,  will  help  toward  suc- 
cess in  later  life  in  whatever  field  they  may  enter. 

If  you  who  are  in  charge  of  the  recreation 
work,  the  playground  facilities  and  /recreation 
facilities  throughout  the  nation  can  do  anything 
in  your  work  that  will  lead  boys  and  girls  to  work 
scientifically,  to  employ  without  knowing  it,  labor- 
atory research  to  seek  the  answers  to  their  prob- 
lems ;  whether  you  secure  that  result  you  are  after 
by  starting  them  on  model  airplanes  or  other 
mechanisms,  you  will  be  rendering  a  decided  ser- 
vice to  the  particular  children  who  come  under 
your  direction  and  to  your  country  and  to  the 
world  as  a  whole. 
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Messages  to  the  Amateur 
Airplane  Tournament 

In  connection  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Warner's  address  at  the  Recreation  Congress  and 
with  the  Model  Airplane  Tournament,  a  number 
of  messages  were  received  from  famous  airmen 
and  officials  connected  with  the  promotion  of  aero- 
nautics, a  number  of  whom  served  on  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  tournament.  Some  of 
them  follow: 
From  Commander  R.  W.  Byrd 

"I  am  tremendously  interested  in  the  National 
Playground  Miniature  Aircraft  Tournament,  that 
the  Playground  Association  is  going  to  hold  at 
Memphis. 

"I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  I  cannot  be 
with  you  and  only  the  most  urgent  matters  are 
holding  me, 

"Since  the  wonderful  work,  which,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Navy  Department  Commission  on 
Training  Camps,  I  saw  the  Playground  Recrea- 
tion Association  do  during  the  War,  I  have  taken 
a  big  personal  interest  in  your  activities,  and  know- 
ing the  very  efficient  and  helpful  way  in  which 
you  have  progressed  and  accomplished  your  mis- 
sion, I  am  sure  that  this  airplane  tournament  is 
going  to  be  very  beneficial  and  interesting. 

"I  would  appreciate  your  giving  to  the  young 
people  concerned  a  message  from  me.  I  want  to 
wish  them  a  successful  and  pleasant  occasion  and 
to  tell  them  that  Aviation  of  the  future  is  what 
the  young  people  will  make  it,  and  that  their  ef- 
forts are  sure  to  help  the  progress  of  Aviation. 
From  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War 

"Regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  attend  the 
Model  Aircraft  Tournament.  I  believe  the  inter- 
est in  aviation  instilled  into  the  youth  of  our 
country  through  the  flying  of  model  aircraft  built 
by  our  boys  and  girls  will  have  a  tremendous 
effect  on  American  Aviation  not  alone  in  the  fu- 
ture but  also  today.  I  extend  to  the  participants 
in  the  tournament  my  heartiest  greetings  and  hope 
that  all  their  planes  will  have  happy  landings." 
From  Orville  Wright 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  be  present  at  the 
Miniature  Aircraft  Tournament  next  Saturday, 
but  other  engagements  will  prevent  my  attendance. 
I  hope  the  tournament  will  turn  out  as  success- 
fully as  was  anticipated." 


From  Wm.  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Aeronautics 

"I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  be  with  you  in  Memphis. 
From  Porter  Adams,  President  National  Aero- 
nautics Association 

"National  Aeronautics  Association  send  cordial 
greetings  to  your  meeting.  We  are  grateful  for 
all  you  have  done  and  are  doing  to  interest  youth 
of  America  in  aviation  development  and  hope  you 
will  continue  and  expand  this  work.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  associated  in  this  splendid  effort  and 
only  regret  that  conditions  in  West  make  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  personally  present.  Please  count 
on  our  cooperation  and  help  whenever  possible." 


Playground  Children 

Greet  Col.  Lindbergh 

With  Music 

When  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  visited 
Los  Angeles  on  his  tour  of  the  United  States, 
forty  musical  organizations  were  stationed  at 
various  points  along  the  line  of  parade  to  enter- 
tain the  waiting  throngs  and  to  play  as  the  famous 
airman  passed.  Three  of  these  organizations  were 
from  the  municipal  playgrounds — the  harmonica 
band,  playground  band  and  massed  ukulele  clubs. 

Because  of  the  importance  which  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  places  upon  ukulele  clubs  as  a 
primary  step  to  music  appreciation,  the  methods 
used  in  developing  these  clubs  are  thorough.  For 
the  first  three  meetings  of  the  ukulele  groups  an 
expert  teacher  with  playground  experience  acts 
as  leader.  During  this  period  she  selects  a  vol- 
unteer leader  and  assistant,  and  subsequently 
various  leaders  receive  instruction  together,  thus 
lessening  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  providing 
for  a  city-wide  future  leadership.  The  Depart- 
ment furnishes  weekly  lesson  sheets  to  the  clubs 
without  cost.  Music  companies  have  been  gen- 
erous in  price  reduction  to  members  of  play- 
ground organizations  and  cheap  instruments  and 
free  instruction  have  made  it  possible  for  scores 
of  boys  and  girls  to  participate  in  the  music  pro- 
gram. 

The  work  of  the  numerous  ukulele  clubs  has 
been  recognized  as  a  means  toward  bringing  out 
latent  musical  talent  and  as  furnishing  a  starting 
point  for  more  serious  endeavor. 


With  the  Recreation  Executives  II* 


R.  D.  Evans,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  discussed 
the  question,  "The  use  of  property  not  belonging 
to  the  city  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
department  of  the  city." 

MR.  EVANS:  The  department  was  organized 
five  years  ago  with  the  help  of  the  National  Play- 
ground Association,  and  we  have  been  working 
under  the  impetus  they  left  with  us.  Today  we 
feel  very  proud  of  the  standing  we  hold  in  our 
community.  Under  the  last  election  and  bond 
issues  the  recreation  department  was  given  $107,- 
000.00  from  which  we  have  built  a  large  recrea- 
tion building  with  swimming  pools  and  wading 
pools.  We  now  have  under  advisement  the  build- 
ing of  a  large  municipal  camp  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  build  through  a  similar  bond  issue,  we 
hope.  In  fact  the  recreation  department  has  al- 
ready endorsed  the  proposal  and  we  are  making 
a  study  of  municipal  camps. 

When  our  department  was  organized,  it  was 
realized  that  property  was  to  be  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  putting  over  a  program,  and  through 
the  close  cooperation  of  the  park  department,  we 
are  able  to  use  all  of  the  parks.  There  has  never 
arisen  a  time  when  we  have  not  had  their  per- 
mission to  carry  on  the  activities  we  saw  fit.  We 
use  the  park  baseball  fields,  tennis  courts,  play- 
grounds and  about  anything  else  we  need. 

Another  type  of  property  we  use  that  does  not 
belong  directly  to  the  recreation  department,  school 
buildings  and  school  grounds.  We  use  the  school 
buildings  by  consent  of  the  school  superintendent, 
with  this  understanding — and  I  think  it  is  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  agreement — that  we 
will  keep  their  premises  in  as  good  shape  as  they 
keep  them  themselves.  For  instance,  if  we  break 
a  window,  we  pay  for  it  and  replace  it.  When 
we  use  water,  we  pay  for  it.  We  keep  the  grass 
mowed.  Anything  that  pertains  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  grounds,  particularly  large  athletic 
fields,  we  pay  for,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  a 
ground  keeper  during  the  summer.  Their  gym- 
nasiums have  been  great  factors  in  the  promotion 
of  our  work,  as  we  use  them  for  community  cen- 
ters and  the  promotion  of  league  games,  such  as 
basket  ball  and  baseball. 

The  third  type  of  premises  we  use  are  private 
grounds  for  baseball  fields  and  croquet  courts, 

•Report  of  meeting  held  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  October  3, 
1927.  See  January  PLAYGROUND  for  first  installment. 


and  there  are  in  two  or  three  instances,  tennis 
courts.  We  have  given  considerable  impetus  to 
tennis  in  our  city.  There  are  20  courts  main- 
tained by  our  department  and  they  are  insufficient 
to  carry  on  the  programs.  People  who  have  built 
private  courts  have  turned  them  over  to  our  de- 
partment; we  maintain  them  at  our  expense  and 
issue  permits  on  those  courts  just  as  we  do  on 
the  other  grounds. 

A  fourth  type  of  ground  or  property  that  we 
use  is  that  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
The  Montgomery  Ward  Company  has  a  large 
strip  of  land  about  its  buildings.  Before  we  had 
an  organized  program  in  Fort  Worth,  they  kept 
the  grounds  in  fairly  good  shape  at  their  own 
expense.  Our  department  secured  permission  to 
use  the  grounds.  Since  then  we  have  maintained 
several  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts  and  cro- 
quet courts  on  this  property  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  keep  the  grounds  cleared  and  the 
rubbish  burned,  and  all  the  premises  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  will  not  bring  any  reproach 
upon  the  Montgomery  Ward  organization.  I 
mention  this  particularly,  because  it  is  the  largest 
property  we  have  anything  to  do  with. 

There  are  other  organizations  that  permit  us 
to  have  horse-shoe  courts,  croquet  courts  and 
areas  for  the  smaller  games,  such  as  volley  ball 
on  the  grounds  contiguous  to  their  buildings. 

The  fifth  type  of  property  used  in  our  city  is 
owned  by  the  Recreation  Department.  Out  of 
the  bond  issue  we  bought  some  land  to  build  a 
recreation  building,  which  might  be  termed  in 
some  places,  an  auditorium,  but  we  do  not  care 
to  call  it  that,  because  it  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
only  about  3,000.  It  was  built  primarily  for  ath- 
letic purposes.  That  property  is  owned  and  di- 
rected by  our  Department  and  we  are  very  proud 
of  it.  We  feel  it  is  as  the  result  of  the  direct 
use  of  property  that  we  did  not  own,  that  the 
city  permitted  us  to  build  some  facilities  belonging 
to  us. 

A  problem  discussed  here  this  morning  which 
has  been  very  much  before  us  is  that  of  the 
churches.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  our 
city  for  the  churches  to  turn  over  their  buildings 
to  our  department.  We  are  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  who  have  had  trouble  in  con- 
ducting their  church  recreation  activities  have 
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found  in  us  an  organization  that  is  able  to  give 
them  real  support,  handle  the  situation  and  take 
the  responsibility  off  their  shoulders.  We  take 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  work.  We  have 
sent  leaders  into  the  churches  to  teach  games 
and  show  people  how  to  play.  This  in  turn  is 
reciprocated  by  the  churches  in  turning  over  their 
plants  and  gymnasiums  in  their  buildings  for  our 
purposes.  We  maintain  leadership  and  pay  for 
the  privileges  used.  In  one  case  where  we  use  the 
church  swimming  pool,  we  pay  for  the  water  and 
supervise  the  activity.  We  have  been  very,  very 
careful  since  the  time  we  have  taken  over  these 
grounds,  to  make  sure  that  they  were  handled  in 
such  a  manner  that  left  no  reproach  upon  the 
department  we  represent. 

MILDRED  A.  FOULDS  (Woonsocket,  R.  I.)  :  We 
have  an  unusual  situation  in  that  we  have  prac- 
tically all  French  speaking  people  who  are  rather 
difficult  to  get  at  in  the  way  of  recreation.  This 
summer  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  churches 
allowed  us  to  use  one  of  their  grounds  as  a  rec- 
reation center,  and  we  equipped  it  and  main- 
tained it  throughout  the  summer.  That  church 
is  now  one  of  our  best  friends  and  willing  to  do 
everything  they  can  do  for  us. 

AUGUST  FISCHER  (Winter  Haven,  Fla.)  :  A 
point  that  should  be  brought  out  is  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  spend  all  of  our  own  money  and  we 
must  have  some  substantial  facilities  to  assist  us. 
The  small  cities  are  rather  lacking  in  these,  and 
the  use  of  properties  belonging  to  other  groups 
is  one  way  we  can  get  them  at  very  small  cost. 
In  Winter  Haven,  I  went  out  and  got  six  such 
properties,  and  we  maintain  them  with  the  result 
that  we  have  much  greater  interest. 

CHARLOTTE  STEWART  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  : 
I  think  Mr.  Evans  hit  the  nail  when  he  said  the 
principal  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  using 
other  people's  property  is  to  see  that  you  take 
good  care  of  it.  Our  experience  in  Salt  Lake 
City  has  led  us  to  go  even  a  little  further.  We 
find  that  when  we  have  the  school  employees  and 
others  who  do  janitorial  work,  help  us,  the  Board 
pays  them  for  their  services.  We  have  also  ex- 
tended our  tennis  facilities  by  installing  immense 
courts. 

August  Fischer,  of  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  dis- 
cussed the  question,  "What  is  a  reasonable  budget 
for  an  individual  playground?"  A  questionnaire 
was  submitted  to  a  large  number  of  cities.  The 
data  given  here  is  a  cross  section  of  what  the  re- 
sult of  the  questionnaire  was. 


The  major  item  of  any  playground  is  the  one 
of  leadership,  and  necessarily  so.  Salaries  vary 
some,  but  they  have  been  fairly  well  standardized 
throughout  the  states.  The  south,  particularly 
Florida,  and  the  state  of  California,  pay  a  slightly 
higher  rate.  The  salary  scale  is  as  follows : 
Play  leaders— $60  to  $115.00  per  month. 

Average  $100.00 

Asst.  Play  Leaders— $60.00  to  $80.00  per  month. 

Average    $75.00 
Supervisors — $150.00  to  $280.00  per  month. 

Average  $180.00 
Specialists— $125.00  to  $250.00  per  month. 

Average  $200.00 

The  salaries  for  women  doing  the  same  work 
as  men  are  approximately  20  per  cent  below  that 
which  men  are  being  paid ;  in  very  few  instances 
are  they  paid  the  same.  The  salary  rate  for 
women  workers  is  also  well  standardized. 

Specialization  on  playgrounds  such  as  hand- 
craft,  dramatics,  music,  swimming,  is  playing  a 
major  part  in  the  activities  of  the  playgrounds 
and  these  activities  are  taking  a  larger  share  of 
the  budget  than  ever  before.  The  playgrounds 
without  a  handcraft  specialist  are  few,  and  where 
funds  are  available,  but  must  go  a  long  way, 
money  is  put  into  instruction  rather  than  mate- 
rials. In  these  cases  the  children  furnish  their 
own  materials.  All  playgrounds  have  their  hand- 
craft  specialist;  next  in  importance  comes  drama, 
and  then  music. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  handcraft,  where 
they  are  supplied  by  recreation  departments,  goes 
all  the  way  from  $10.00  to  $38.00  with  an  aver- 
age of  $27.00.  It  is  considered  advisable  that  as 
communities  learn  more  of  what  recreation  de- 
partments are  accomplishing  in  handcraft,  chil- 
dren shall  be  depended  upon  to  supply  their  own 
materials.  In  all  cases  where  specialists  are  em- 
ployed, the  salary  scale  goes  up  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  this  part  of  the  playground  budget 
will  be  an  important  one.  Just  how  far  this  can 
be  carried  is  a  question  for  discussion  at  this 
meeting. 

Upkeep  and  repair  of  facilities  in  a  majority 
of  cases  are  being  satisfactorily  met.  A  happy 
situation  seems  to  exist  between  park  and  recre- 
ation departments.  Park  departments  seem  quite 
satisfied  with  the  activities  that  are  promoted  by 
recreation  departments  and  are  anxious  to  co- 
operate. Where  this  condition  exists,  the  prob- 
lem is  solved.  In  other  instances,  cost  of  upkeep 
is  a  very  varying  amount  and  depends  largely 
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upon  physical  conditions.  It  goes  anywhere  from 
$10.00  to  $300.00  per  playground,  with  an  average 
of  $90.00.  Where  playgrounds  are  kept  up  this 
item  is  not  of  great  importance  but  it  does  become 
a  considerable  item  if  the  properties  are  neglected 
for  any  length  of  time.  Caretakers  are  supplied 
by  the  park  departments. 

Perishable  equipment,  such  as  balls,  bats,  nets, 
are  furnished  for  children.  This  item  is  also  a 
varying  one  and  goes  from  $30.00  to  $200.00  with 
an  average  of  $65.00  per  playground.  With  wise 
leadership,  where  balls  are  immediately  sewed 
when  stitches  break,  and  where  care  is  given 
equipment  by  the  children,  this  item  does  not  loom 
large.  Carelessness  will  cause  this  cost  to  mount 
and  it  is  here  that  the  good  play  leader  earns 
what  little  extra  the  superintendent  can  pay  him 
or  her. 

The  question  of  apparatus  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance. It  is  a  problem  of  itself  and  should 
hardly  be  included  here.  Each  playground  where 
apparatus  is  to  be  installed  must  be  dealt  .with 
separately.  Indications  are  that  many  recreation 
systems  install  or  replace  apparatus  upon  one  or 
two  (playgrounds  each  year.  And  where  the 
item  of  apparatus  is  considered,  it  runs  all  the 
way  from  $50.00  to  $500.00  per  playground,  with 
an  average  of  $225.00. 

Using  the  figures  obtained  from  these  ques- 
tionnaires, a  budget  for  an  individual  playground 
would  be  as  follows :  (These  figures  do  not  include 
the  administration  expense  of  the  superinten- 
dent's salary,  office  or  transportation  expenses.  I 
might  also  state  that  this  estimate  is  based  upon 
a  ten  weeks'  program.) 

Play  Leader— $100.00  per  month $250.00 

Asst.  Play  Leader — $75.00  per  month. .  187.50 
Specialist — pro-rated — $200.00  per 

month   25.00 

Handcraf t  Materials :  crepe  paper,  equip- 
ment, raffia,  wood,  plans  and  patterns.       27.00 
Perishable  Equipment: 

Balls,  bats,  nets 65.00 

Upkeep  and  repairs 90.00 

New  Apparatus 225.00 

Incidentals — necessary    stationery,    cards, 

books,  ribbons,  first  aid  kit 50.00 

$919.50 
187.50 


Without  assistant  play  leader. 


Without  play  leader  and  apparatus . 


$732.00 
225.00 

$507.00 


Here  are  some  of  the  outstanding  questions: 
How  far  can  we  go  in  employing  specialists  in 
handcraft,  drama,  music? 

Should  children  pay  for  their  handcraft  mate- 
rials? 

How  much  of  the  budget  should  be  spent  each 
year  for  new  apparatus  ? 

Miss  FOULDS:  Most  children  have  enough 
money  so  they  can  pay  for  their  handcraft  mate- 
rials, even  among  the  poorer  children,  because 
they  always  seem  to  have  enough  money  for  mov- 
ing pictures  and  candy.  We  have  found  out  that 
if  they  really  are  interested  in  handcraft,  they 
generally  find  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  even  though 
the  family  does  seem  poor.  That  seems  to  be  true 
with  anything. 

ROBERT  E.  COADY  (Cincinnati,  Ohio)  :  We 
wanted  to  initiate  handcraft  activities  on  the  play- 
grounds, so  we  brought  the  proposition  before  the 
Playground  Mothers'  Club.  The  budget  we  esti- 
mated for  that  activity  for  the  summer  was  appor- 
tioned each  individual  club  and  the  mothers  came 
forward  and  paid  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
material. 

MR.  FISCHER  :  Some  of  you  are  furnishing 
tennis  courts,  baseball  diamonds,  and  the  like 
without  cost  to  the  players.  Why  do  you  charge 
a  child  for  handcraft  material  ? 

W.  C.  BATCHELOR:  Why  should  handcraft 
activities  on  the  playground  be  different  from 
similar  activities  in  the  public  schools?  Where 
you  are  providing  a  considerable  amount  of  ma- 
terial for  basketry,  for  instance,  or  for  some  ac- 
tivity that  runs  into  a  lot  of  money  for  material, 
you  might  charge  for  it,  but  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  ordinary  handcraft  activities  in  the  public 
schools,  even  for  large  projects  like  manual  train- 
ing, the  materials  are  provided. 

MR.  BREWER:  I  think  the  whole  question  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  principle  that  if  you  fur- 
nish this  material  free  you  are  giving  something 
to  the  child  that  comes  as  a  result  of  using  public 
tax  money  for  the  individuals,  and  it  comes  in 
the  same  category  of  municipal  expenses  as  fur- 
nishing meals.  As  to  the  question  of  playground 
balls  and  bats,  you  furnish  them  for  the  whole 
playground  and  you  are  furnishing  handcraft 
material  for  only  one  group  of  children. 

I  think  there  is  an  opinion  among  a  great  many 
that  if  the  child  makes  something  which  he  can 
take  home,  he  should  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
material. 

A.  E.  CENTER   (Pontiac,  Michigan)  :  I  think 
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there  is  another  question  to  be  considered.  When 
the  material  is  given  to  children,  they  are  usually 
more  wasteful  of  it  than  they  are  when  they  have 
to  pay  something  for  it. 

W.  T.  REED:  In  Muncie  we  did  not  know 
whether  we  were  going  to  have  handcraft 
or  not,  so  I  put  it  up  to  the  board  and 
they  came  back  at  me  like  this:  "We 
are  furnishing  balls  and  bats,  so  cut  down 
a  little  here  and  there,  and  put  the  handcraft  in." 
There  were  some  children  who  could  afford  to  pay 
for  handcraft  materials — a  dime  or  a  quarter — and 
at  the  end  of  the  playground  season  the  little  sur- 
plus helped  pay  for  the  handcraft  material.  About 
fifty  per  cent  of  our  handcraft  material  was  paid 
for  in  that  way. 

MR.  ROGERS:  Have  any  of  you  tried  this 
method?  Where  the  child  pays  for  something  he 
can  take  it  home,  and  if  not,  he  leaves  it  with 
you  and  some  time  during  the  year  you  can  sell 
those  things  for  what  you  can  get. 

MR.  CENTER  :  We  have  an  exhibit  at  the  end  of 
the  season  and  those  who  want  to  buy  their  bas- 
kets or  other  things  that  they  make,  can  do  so. 
We  try  to  dispose  of  those  that  remain. 

MR.  ROGERS  :  I  had  a  little  experience  along 
that  line,  working  on  the  principle  that  when  a 
thing  was  completed  it  was  more  desirable.  I 
found  that  almost  every  article  was  purchased  by 
the  child  or  the  family.  We  also  made  a  little 
profit — about  20  per  cent  on  the  raw  materials 
which  went  back  into  the  fund. 

Miss  FOULDS  :  Handcraft  is  something  tangible 
and  children  can  give  the  products  they  make 
away,  but  they  cannot  very  well  take  baseballs 
home — at  least  we  do  not  approve  of  their  taking 
such  equipment  home.  But  does  not  the  child  in 
handcraft  take  home  something  more  than  the 
material  that  went  into  the  product? 

MR.  ROGERS  :  While  we  are  talking  about  hand- 
craft,  we  have  music  and  dramatics,  which  to  my 
mind  are  larger  sources  for  expenditures  than 
handcraft.  Should  the  child  pay  for  these?  The 
same  principle  would  carry  over,  would  it  not? 

MR.  FISCHER:  Here  is  a  question  that. I  am 
interested  in.  How  can  we  go  about  it  to  afford 
specialists  in  handcraft,  dramatics  and  music?  I 
think  we  encounter  a  lot  of  criticism  sometimes 
because  it  appears  we  are  spending  too  much 
money  for  leadership  and  specialization.  We  have 
to  justify  that  in  many  cases.  I  am  wondering 
what  the  experience  has  been  along  that  line. 

MR.  REEVES:   It  might  interest  you  to  know 


what  we  have  done  for  the  first  time,  this  year 
in  connection  with  music  on  the  playground.  We 
had  a  man  qualified  to  teach  the  children  how  to 
play  the  ukelele.  The  question  immediately  before 
us  was  in  regard  to  providing  for  the  children 
these  instruments  which  ranged  in  price  from  two 
dollars  to  four  or  five  dollars  for  a  good  instru- 
ment. Most  of  the  children  whom  we  wanted  to 
reach  had  never  played  an  instrument,  but  we 
decided  that  they  would  play  these  instruments  if 
we  could  arranged  to  provide  them.  We  also 
realized  in  providing  the  instruments  that  we 
would  encounter  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from 
the  city  fathers. 

We  went  to  our  Playground  Mothers'  Club  and 
placed  the  problem  before  them.  We  said  we 
knew  the  children  could  not  pay  for  the  instru- 
ments, and  asked  them  as  playground  mothers  if 
they  would  be  responsible  for  so  many  instru- 
ments on  their  ground.  They  did  that.  As  the 
children  began  to  play,  we  organized  a  master 
class  of  the  best  players  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  play  three  tunes  and  sing  to  them,  we  put 
those  children  in  our  traveling  theatres  and  told 
the  crowds  that  these  children  had  never  had 
lessons  except  those  they  had  received  on  the  play- 
grounds. Then  as  soon  as  they  could  play  better, 
we  took  them  to  WLW  and  they  broadcast.  We 
explained  to  the  people  of  Cincinnati  what  we 
were  trying  to  do,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  not  received  any  criticism  about  the  incor- 
poration of  a  musical  program  in  our  playground 
system. 


Mr.  Rogers,  chairman,  asked  for  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  "In  general,  what  is  an 
adequate  public  recreation  budget?  Is  there  any 
minimum  per  capita  or  per  assessed  valuation 
unit?" 

MR.  BREWER:  If  we  go  into  the  mill  tax  on 
assessed  valuation,  we  are  running  into  difficulty, 
and  if  you  have  assessed  valuation  it  takes  an 
extensive  program  to  put  such  an  item  across. 
People  are  becoming  alarmed  about  increased 
taxes  and  unless  you  have  a  very  thorough  organi- 
zation and  a  well  organized  election,  you  are  jeop- 
ardizing your  whole  recreation  program,  because 
the  appropriating  bodies,  if  the  mill  tax  is  de- 
feated, think  that  people  don't  want  recreation 
anyway  and  want  to  cut  it  out.  We  might  en- 
deavor through  appropriating  bodies  to  get  at 
least  one  cent  out  of  every  dollar  which  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  pays  into  the  city  treasury. 
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In  most  of  the  cities  the  tax  rates  vary — there 
is  a  difference  in  valuation  and  in  the  tax  rates, 
but  it  is  my  feeling  that  an  approximate  budget 
in  any  city  would  be  one  cent  out  of  every  dol- 
lar. That  includes  your  maintenance.  Your  capi- 
tal cost  and  bond  issues  should  be  a  separate 
item.  I  am  speaking  of  maintenance  only. 

MR.  HJELTE:  We  have  in  Los  Angeles,  four 
tenths  of  a  mill  out  of  $1.25.  The  tax  for  all 
general  purposes  is  $1.25,  of  which  7  cents  goes 
for  parks,  7  cents  for  libraries,  and  4  cents  per 
hundred  dollars  assessed  valuation  for  the  play- 
ground and  recreation  department.  Some  Pacific 
Coast  cities  are  spending  on  park  and  recreation 
work  as  much  as  two  dollars  per  capita  per  year. 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  what  Mr.  Brewer  said 
concerning  the  millage  tax.  I  don't  think  you 
would  jeopardize  your  program  or  your  financial 
support  by  going  to  the  voters  and  asking  them 
to  support  a  proposition  whereby  a  certain  millage 
tax  automatically  would  go  to  supporting  the 
playground  and  recreation  department. 

Our  total  for  playground  and  recreation  pur- 
poses is  $1,680,000 — for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance purposes.  We  are  devoting  some  of  that 
to  the  purchase  of  equipment,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  increase  our  property  and  program  tre- 
mendously under  this  plan,  so  much  so  that  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  we  had  only  nine  municipal  play- 
ground and  recreation  centers  in  operation  and 
now  we  have  thirty-five.  Before  this  fiscal  year 
is  over,  we  shall  probably  have  forty.  If  any 
attack  is  made  on  the  taxation  for  the  support  of 
these  departments,  I  don't  think  we  need  have 
any  fear  for  lack  of  support  of  the  voters. 

MR.  NASH  :  The  Municipal  Research  League 
last  year  asked  me  if  I  would  draw  up  a  budget 
representing  standards  for  an  amount  of  money 
to  be  invested  in  real  property  and  equipment,  in 
order  that  they  might  issue  a  bulletin  to  cities.  I 
told  them  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  simply  did  • 
not  have  the  material  on  hand  with  which  to  do 
it.  I  think  cities  are  actually  wanting  to  know 
how  much  should  be  included  in  a  budget  and 
what  is  a  proper  budget.  I  think  it  is  something 
we  owe  to  the  cities  of  the  country,  and  we  ought 
to  set  a  standard. 

MR.  DICKIE:  We  have  found  in  recreation 
work,  many  of  us,  that  even  the  most  optimistic 
promoter  of  recreation  did  not  conceive  ten  years 
ago  what  the  recreation  movement  would  be  today. 
In  any  figures  given  out  as  standards,  the  maxi- 
mums  should  be  very  carefully  stated.  I  think  it 


would  be  better  to  give  examples  of  what  certain 
cities  are  doing  rather  than  to  say  that  we  agree 
this  is  the  maximum. 

MR.  HJELTE:  Would  you  suggest  that  the 
standards  be  presented  not  in  terms  of  assessed 
valuation,  but  rather  in  terms  of  per  capita,  be- 
cause the  assessed  valuation  differs  so  much  in  the 
various  cities?  In  some  cities  in  my  state,  four 
cents  on  one  hundred  dollars  would  be  one  thing, 
and  in  other  cities  it  might  produce  an  income  of 
twice  as  much.  Valuations  are  variable  and  are 
determined  by  the  attitude  of  the  city  council  in 
its  desire  to  increase  or  lower  taxation. 

R.  L.  HAMILTON  (Sioux  City,  Iowa)  :  In  Iowa 
we  have  a  standard  whereby  cities  are  permitted 
to  levy  two  mills  and  the  two  mills,  of  course, 
produce  an  amount  that  varies  with  the  assessed 
valuation.  In  our  city  it  amounts  to  1^3  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  that  the  board  receives,  or  the 
school  district  receives,  so  that  is  about  half. 

MR.  BREWER:  I  should  like  to  find  out  if  the 
recreation  executives  present  know  what  their 
total  city  budget  is,  and  what  percentage  the  rec- 
reation budget  is  to  the  total  city  budget.  Is  it  one 
per  cent.,  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  city  budget, 
or  what? 

MR.  LANTZ  :  We  have  approximately  30,000 
population  and  1^4  per  cent. 

MR.  REEVES  :  Cincinnati — one  billion.  City  tax 
six-sixty-five,  of  which  we  get  one-tenth  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar.  Two-fifths  of  a  mill  would 
give  us  $400,000. 

MR.  CENTER:  Nine-tenths  of  one  cent  for  the 
welfare  and  recreation  department  combined. 

MR.  HJELTE  :  Three  and  two-tenths. 

MR.  REEVES  (Cincinnati)  :  One-tenth  of  a  mill 
on  the  dollar. 

MR.  EVANS  (Fort  Worth)  :  Two  mills  out  of 
a  dollar. 

MR.  HAMILTON  (Sioux  City,  la.)  :  One  mill, 
but  the  amount  changes  for  every  town,  so  it 
amounts  to  about  30  cents  per  capita ;  it  also 
amounts  to  1^  cents  upon  the  income  of  the 
school  district,  which  is  an  independent  taxing 
unit. 

MR.  DITTEMORE  (Topeka,  Kansas)  :  Fifteen 
one-hundredths  of  one  mill. 

MR.  DEERING  (San  Diego)  :  The  limit  is  fixed 
at  five  mills,  and  the  amount  granted  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  council  is  usually  four  and  one-half 
mills.  The  amount  is  about  $60,000  at  the  present 
time,  which  is  approximately  40  cents  per  capita. 

MR.  REED  (Muncie,  Indiana)  :  We  have  50,000 
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population.  For  our  parks  and  recreation  depart- 
ment we  get  ten  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  spend  about  2*/2  per  cent  on  one  hundred 
dollars  for  recreation.  Our  cost  per  capita  is 
$1.28. 

MR.  W.  W.  WOOD  (Alton,  111.)  :  One  and  three- 
tenths  mills. 

MRS.  R.  L.  SMART  (Waukegan,  111.)  :  One  and 
one-third  mills  on  the  dollar. 

W.  F.  JACOBY  (Dallas,  Texas)  :  Ten  cents  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars  value  with  a  population 
of  200,000.  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  for  parks  and  recreation. 

CHESTER  T.  SMITH  (Kenosha,  Wis.)  :  Popu- 
lation is  55,000.  Two-tenths  of  one  mill  per  dol- 
lar. Tax  value  sixty-seven  million  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  city,  which  gives  a  budget  of  $13,- 
800. 

FANNY  J.  MARVIN  ( Parkersburg,  W.  Va.)  : 
We  have  two  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars. 

KARL  RAYMOND  (Minneapolis,  Minn.) :  In 
Minneapolis  it  is  half  a  mill  and  amounts  to 
about  $175,000.  We  get  half  a  mill  but  it  is  up 
to  the  governing  body  to  determine  what  the 
amount  shall  be,  as  we  are  a  branch  of  the  general 
park  fund. 

VICTOR  A.  READ  (Waterloo,  la.)  :  Our  popu- 
lation is  37,000  and  we  have  a  one  mill  tax,  which 
gives  us  a  budget  of  $7,800. 

WILLARD  L.  HAYES  (Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa)  : 
One  mill  tax  on  the  dollar.  Population  50,000. 
That  gives  $13,000. 

MR.  HJELTE  (Los  Angeles)  :  Four  cents  on 
one  ,  hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation,  or 
four  tenths  of  one  mill.  Budget  this  year  of 
$680,000. 

MR.  QUINLAN:  Population  150,000.  One  mill 
maximum  and  we  get  a  minimum  of  one-half  a 
mill— about  $62,000.  Per  capita— about  39  cents. 

MR.  DICKIE:  I  think  this  information  is  valu- 
able. 


MR.  HJELTE  :  The  topic  which  has  been  assign- 
ed to  me  is — "Ethics  in  the  Recreation  Profes- 
sion." It  was  sent  to  me  all  the  way  from  head- 
quarters in  New  York  and  I  am  going  to  do  the 
best  I  can  with  it. 

Justice  Brandeis,  discussing  the  obligations  of 
a  professional  man,  distinguished  between  a  pro- 
fession and  vocation  somewhat  like  this.  He 
said,  "A  profession  is  first  of  all  a  vocation  which 
has  behind  it  a  considerable  body  of  expert  knowl- 
edge. Second,  it  is  a  work  which  is  carried  out 


for  the  benefit  of  others.  Third,  it  is  a  vocation 
in  which  financial  reward  is  not  the  accepted 
measure  of  success." 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  having  a  recreation 
profession,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  have 
developed  our  work,  and  the  personnel  has  de- 
veloped sufficiently  in  the  work,  so  that  we  can 
pride  ourselves  very  rightly  upon  being  members 
of  a  real  profession.  I  think  we  measure  up  very 
well  to  this  definition  which  Justice  Brandeis  has 
propounded.  Certainly  we  may  be  considered  as 
a  body  with  expert  knowledge  of  our  work,  and 
that  expert  knowledge,  in  my  opinion,  is  compar- 
able in  every  way  to  the  expert  knowledge  of  the 
lawyer,  the  expert  knowledge  which  is  the  back- 
ground of  the  physician  and  these  are  recognized 
professions — and  even  to  the  body  of  knowledge 
which  is  fundamental  to  the  work  of  the  minister. 
Certainly  it  is  equal  to  that  which  is  fundamental 
to  the  work  of  the  public  educator.  So  we  do 
measure  up  to  that  particular  standard. 

Our  work  certainly  measures  up  to  the  second 
standard,  which  is  that  it  is  conducted  primarily 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  Very  few  recreation 
workers  feel  that  they  exist  for  themselves,  al- 
though at  times  they  may  think  they  do.  But 
the  recreation  department  exists  for  the  service 
it  renders  to  citizens  of  the  community  in  which 
it  is  established. 

We  undoubtedly  measure  up  to  the  third  and 
final  standard,  namely,  that  of  financial  reward, 
wherein  the  financial  reward  is  not  the  accepted 
measure  of  success.  We  have  frequently  heard 
discussions  concerning  the  salaries  of  recreation 
workers;  we  heard  one  this  afternoon,  and  cer- 
tainly if  we  compare  those  salaries  with  those  of 
other  professions,  we  are  astounded  at  the  low 
average  paid  those  who  are  doing  professional 
public  recreation  work. 

Justice  Brandeis  might  have  added  another 
standard  or  distinction  between  a  profession  and 
a  job  or  vocation.  He  might  have  said,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  a  profession  has  a  generally  accepted 
code  of  ethics,  which  may  or  may  not  be  written. 
Some  of  the  professions  have  codes  of  ethics 
which  are  expressed  in  definite  written  terms. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  been 
endeavoring  for  the  past  five  years  to  formulate 
a  code  of  ethics  and  has  had  a  committee  working 
on  that  particular  problem.  So  far  as  I  know, 
we  have  not  as  yet  a  written  code  of  ethics  in  the 
recreation  profession,  but  we  most  certainly  do 
have  a  generally  accepted  code,  which  is  unwritten 
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but  which  nevertheless  is  quite  generally  under- 
stood. It  doubtless  would  be  valuable  if  means 
were  taken  to  express  this  code  of  ethics  in  very 
definite  terms.  Of  course  it  is  highly  presumptu- 
ous for  anybody  to  attempt  to  write  down  a  code 
of  ethics,  but  I  have  attempted  to  do  so. 

1.  To  demonstrate  an  abiding  faith  in  the  high 
calling  of  the  recreation  profession  by  endeavoring 
always  to  give  my  best  efforts  to  the  work  which 
may  fall  to  my  hands  to  do. 

2.  To  be  ever  mindful  that  as  a  public  servant 
it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  give  courteous  con- 
sideration to  the  desires  and  demands  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  citizens  of  the  community  in  which 
I  work. 

3.  Realizing  that  social  institutions  change  with 
time  and  that  each  epoch  seems  to  bring  more 
adequate  machinery  for  social  advancement,  to 
oppose  no  constructive  change  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment solely  for  the  sake  of  retaining  my  posi- 
tion, but  to  put  aside  gladly  personal  interest  and 
support  that  which  promises  most  for  the  better- 
ment of  society. 

4.  Recognizing  the  development  constantly  tak- 
ing place  in  the  body  of  knowledge  bearing  upon 
public  recreation  work,  to  keep  my  mind  open  to 
newly  discovered  truth,  to  develop  systematically 
my  capacity  to  apply  it  to  my  work,  and  to  con- 
tribute any  knowledge  which  I   may  acquire  to 
the  general  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  profession. 

5.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  cooperation 
within  an  organization,  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  efforts  of  none  of  my  associates  and  to  refrain 
from  criticizing  any  orders  or  directions  given  by 
an  associate  in  the  presence  of  those  who  may  be 
responsible  for  carrying  them  out. 

6.  To  look  upon  publicity  not  as  a  means  of 
exalting  my  own  prestige  and  position,  but  as  a 
vehicle  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  work  to 
which  my  best  efforts  are  consecrated. 

7.  To  be  constructive  in  criticism  and  generous 
in  commendation  of  my  subordinates,  to  recog- 
nize merit  as  the  only  sound  basis  for  advance- 
ment, and  to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
subordinate  securing  merited  recognition  and  ad- 
vancement. 

8.  To  appreciate  the  contribution  being  made 
by  other  governmental  and  private  agencies  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  goal  toward  which 
I   am   striving,   and   to   cooperate   systematically 
with  them  in  their  work. 

9.  To  lend  a  helping  hand  to  other  members  of 
my  profession  and,  when  called  upon,  to  aid  other 


communities,  in  dealing  with  the  public  recreation 
problem. 

10.  Realizing  the  inestimable  value  of  example, 
to  practice  in  my  own  living  the  philosophy  of 
recreation  upon  which  my  work  for  others  is 
founded. 

That  is  the  code  of  ethics  that  I  have  prepared 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  reactions. 

MR.  PRITCHAKD:  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
think  this  is  a  very  well  thought  out  code,  but  I 
have  the  very  definite  feeling  that  we  have  left 
out  one  very  important  point,  and  that  is  our  re- 
lationship with  other  professions.  We  ought  to 
think  of  those  people  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact in  our  work  and  with  whom  we  work  out 
our  problems. 

MR.  DEERING:  We  are  making  a  mistake 
if  we  are  too  hasty  in  drawing  up  a 
code  of  ethics  for  our  profession,  which 
is  a  comparatively  new  one  and  going  through 
great  structural  and  organic  changes  as  well 
as  rapid  development.  If  a  code  of  ethics 
is  to  mean  anything,  it  must  come  out  of  our 
hearts  and  out  of  our  work ;  it  must  come  from 
the  very  spirit  of  the  movement  throughout  the 
country  and  from  all  of  those  who  have  to  do 
with  the  recreation  programs  of  their  communi- 
ties. 

I  believe  it  should  be  something  that  we  work 
over  for  several  years,  rather  than  something 
which  we  develop  quickly.  It  should  be  left  to  a 
committee  to  be  considered,  and  after  being  fully 
considered  should  be  submitted  to  the  members. 

MR.  HJELTE:  I  think  the  point  as  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Deering  is  certainly  well  taken,  because 
a  code  is  meaningless  unless  it  grows  from  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work.  It 
would  simply  be  so  many  printed  words  upon  a 
page,  if  it  were  adopted  without  the  thought  and 
consideration  of  a  large  part  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  our  work. 

I  referred  in  my  introduction  to  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Education  Association  in  the  matter 
of  formulating  a  teacher's  code.  Codes  have 
been  worked  out  by  individual  teachers'  associa- 
tions in  various  cities  for  years  back.  There  are 
in  existence  probably  fifty  or  more  different  codes 
all  applicable  to  the  associations  in  the  different 
cities.  We  may  have  something  like  that  in  the 
recreation  movement,  and  if  so,  certainly  those 
should  be  consulted  in  forming  a  code  for  the 
entire  profession.  We  should  consult  with  every- 
body who  can  help  us,  and  we  should  try  to  have 
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a  code  which  is  really  expressive  of  the  best  prac- 
tice among  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  impor- 
tant work. 


Harold  O.  Berg,  of  Cleveland,  spoke  on  the 
topic,  "What  studies  and  what  tests  need  to  be 
made  as  to  the  value  of  recreation  equipment  ?" 

Often  I  get  letters  asking  what  apparatus  should 
be  bought.  There  are  certain  questions  I  ask 
when  I  get  a  letter  like  that.  Is  there  going  to 
be  leadership  or  not?  Some  apparatus  without 
leadership  will  not  work  very  well.  And  then  I 
ask  about  the  space.  You  might  fill  up  the  whole 
space  of  the  playground  with  apparatus  and 
thereby  defeat  the  value  of  the  playground.  I  ask 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  to  spend.  If 
there  is  not  much,  I  would  not  suggest  a  vertical 
pole  for  one  youngster  to  go  up  at  a  time. 

Now,  one  test  that  might  be  made  is  as  to  the 
number  of  children  who  use  a  piece  of  apparatus. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  see-saw.  I  have  seen  many 
see-saws  and  the  manufacturers  of  that  type  of 
apparatus  seems  to  think  it  is  very  popular.  You 
see  them  with  eight  boards,  or  rather  four  boards, 
for  eight  youngsters,  but  I  never  saw  eight  young- 
sters on  one.  So  in  Cleveland  I  recommend  two 
boards. 

There  is  the  horizontal  ladder.  I  have  seen 
for  the  most  part  very  little  use  made  of  the  hori- 
zontal ladder.  Probably  some  study  needs  to  be 
made  concerning  that. 

A  study  ought  to  be  made  of  the  safety  of  cer- 
tain pieces  of  apparatus.  We  are  having  a  large 
number  of  accidents  with  certain  types  of  appa- 
ratus, and  they  are  all  a  certain  kind  of  accident. 
In  Milwaukee  in  1912  we  put  up  7'  6"  ladders, 
according  to  specifications,  and  the  youngsters 
were  falling  down,  breaking  their  ankles  or  wrists. 
We  had  to  lower  them  to  6'  3". 

We  ought  to  study  the  adaptability  of  appar- 
atus to  groups.  That  has  been  done  in  one  or 
two  cities  that  I  know  of. 

When  we  talk  about  the  value  of  playgrounds, 
their  benefits  physically,  mentally,  morally  and 
socially,  it  is  about  time  we  made  a  study  to  see 
what  the  physical  values  are  in  the  use  of  appa- 
ratus. Are  we  talking  about  all-round  develop- 
ment, or  development  of  certain  parts  of  the 
body?  Is  there  any  mental  development  in  the 
use  of  certain  types  of  apparatus?  Are  there  any 
moral  values  ?  Is  there  anything  that  has  a  social 
value  ? 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  question  resolves  it- 


self into — "What  is  the  purpose  of  apparatus?" 
"What  tests  ought  to  be  made  to  see  that  those 
purposes  are  being  fulfilled?" 

MR.  PRITCHARD  :  I  recall  a  conference  I  had  in 
my  early  connection  with  the  work.  We  brought 
together  five  salesmen  of  apparatus  and  our  city 
engineer,  and  we  brought  up  some  of  these  ques- 
tions that  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Berg.  We 
had  an  interesting  session.  I  really  think  if  we 
are  going  to  make  any  study  at  all,  we  ought  to 
include  one  item  that  impressed  itself  upon  me 
at  that  time.  That  is  the  respective  durability  of 
some  of  these  types  of  apparatus,  if  not  their 
makes. 

There  is  everything  claimed  for  them,  but  ex- 
perience and  use  has  developed  some  definite 
facts.  I  believe  we  would  be  considered  as  proper 
executives,  if  we  were  able  to  say  that  we  had 
purchased  a  piece  of  apparatus  for  our  commu- 
nity that  was  known  to  be  long-lived  and  durable 
and  would  stand  up  under  certain  conditions. 
That  is  a  problem  that  comes  in  for  a  good  bit 
of  criticism  in  some  communities. 

MR.  RAYMOND  (Minneapolis,  Minn.)  :  I  think 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  among  cities 
whether  a  certain  piece  of  apparatus  is  good  or 
bad.  It  may  be  popular  in  one  city  and  not  in 
another.  In  our  city  most  of  the  accidents  have 
been  on  the  giant  strides,  and  that  is  a  very  popu- 
lar type  of  apparatus  on  which  some  other  cities 
have  had  very  few  accidents.  Buffalo  does  not 
put  in  horizontal  ladders.  In  Minneapolis  that  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  items.  We  also  found 
traveling  rings  popular. 

Miss  FONDE  :  How  do  you  feel  about  appa- 
ratus, as  compared  with  the  interest  in  dramatics 
and  music  club  activities  ? 

That  is  something  we  are  very  much  interested 
in  in  our  city.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Nash  would  say 
something  about  that. 

MR.  NASH  :  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  value  of 
social  activities  is  much  greater  than  apparatus. 
It  is  head  and  shoulders  above  apparatus,  and 
there  may  come  a  time  when  we  shall  see  very 
little  apparatus  manufactured.  The  traveling 
rings,  of  course,  are  very  good,  and  possess  some 
individual  opportunities,  but  there  is  a  trend  to- 
ward modern  drama  all  over  the  country  and  you 
see  less  and  less  of  apparatus  wherever  you  go. 
There  is  more  and  more  opportunity  for  social 
activities,  because  children  get  in  them  the  amount 
of  exercise  they  need  and  more  than  that,  they 
get  the  social  relationships — something  that  they 
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do  not  get  in  apparatus.  I  am  not  at  all  worried 
about  the  trend  away  from  apparatus. 

MR.  HERMANN  :  There  are  certain  exercises 
which  develop  the  child's  body,  although  I  have 
advocated  a  very  minimum  amount  of  permanent 
playground  equipment.  But  there  are  certain 
pieces  of  apparatus  which  I  believe  are  funda- 
mental and  stimulate  unorganized  play  and  they 
have  certain  physical  values.  I  have  changed 
some  of  my  views  in  regard  to  apparatus,  because 
I  have  observed  the  most  fascinating  play  of  the 
children  of  the  primary  grades  in  the  municipal 
gymnasium  of  Brookline,  and  I  did  not  believe 
they  could  get  so  much  fun,  and  kick  and  joy  out 
of  the  use  of  apparatus,  as  I  saw  there.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  anyone  here  who  can  condemn 
apparatus  as  a  whole.  I  believe  it  needs  much 
more  serious  study  than  we  can  give  it  at  this 
time. 

MR.  DICKIE:  Anyone  who  suggests  anything 
about  beautifkation  is  apt  to  be  laughed  at,  but  I 
do  think  such  a  study  ought  to  include  some 
means  of  architectural  treatment  of  apparatus,  so 
as  to  get  away  from  the  standardized,  galvanized 
pipe  effect.  We  might  be  able  to  introduce  some 
different  effects  by  the  use  of  cement  or  concrete 
and  the  apparatus  might  be  harmonized  with  the 
environment  of  the  playground. 

Miss  FONDE:  There  is  value  in  arranging  all 
of  your  equipment,  so  as  to  prepare  in  the  best 
way  for  carrying  on  of  formal  as  well  as  in- 
formal activities.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
much  on  that  subject,  but  we  have,  in  a  way, 
been  rebuilding  our  playgrounds  on  that  basis. 

Another  thing  that  we  are  also  very  much  in- 
terested in  is  the  lighting  of  courts  and  equipment 
for  night  use.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a 
very  valuable  study.  We  have  as  vice-chairman 
of  our  playground  committee  a  superintendent  of 
the  light  and  power  company,  and  we  asked  him 
to  make  a  study  of  that  question  for  us,  the  light- 
ing of  playgrounds  and  apparatus.  I  have  here 
a  report  which  he  has  prepared  and  if  any  of  you 
would  like  to  see  it,  you  may  look  at  it  after  the 
close  of  the  meeting. 

DR.  BURDICK  :  There  are  several  things  to  be 
considered,  even  with  the  simple  playground 
equipment.  There  is  the  danger,  for  instance, 
of  running  into  a  swing ;  boys  often  run  up  slides 
the  wrong  way,  or  they  go  down  feet  first  and 
kick  somebody  in  the  head.  We  have  giant  strides 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  accident  on  a  giant 
stride  that  needed  more  than  a  bit  of  gauze  and 


some  iodine.  But  you  must  have  a  director  who 
can  start  things  off.  The  playground  equipment 
is  to  get  the.  crowd  together  so  the  supervisors  can 
do  something  with  them.  In  other  words,  you 
attract  the  children  by  the  equipment  you  install, 
and  then  you  take  them  away  from  that  to  play 
games. 

MR.  BERG:  I  will  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Nash  in  regard  to  games  and  social  activities,  but 
I  am  also  a  crank  on  apparatus.  I  believe  it  is 
something  that  should  be  studied  very  carefully 
— the  proper  types,  durability,  danger  from  acci- 
dents, and  all  of  that.  The  children  do  enjoy 
certain  kinds  of  apparatus  but  they  should  be 
properly  instructed  in  their  use. 


W.  C.  Batchelor  spoke  on  the  topic  "What 
studies  and  what  tests  need  to  be  made  in  the 
recreation  field?" 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  want  to  draw  out  of 
this  discussion  is  some  material  that  the  national 
Association  might  use.  That  is,  you  executives 
are  in  a  position  to  suggest  to  the  national  Asso- 
ciation, studies  that  might  be  made.  I  think  in 
putting  on  this  program,  the  Association  had  in 
mind  some  definite  suggestions  that  might  be 
made.  I  don't  intend  to  make  those,  because  I  do 
not  feel  it  is  my  duty.  However,  there  have  been 
two  or  three  suggestions  made  which  you  rriay 
recall.  There  was  the  study  of  a  proper  budget, 
and  what  the  budget  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  the  per  capita  cost,  tax  millage. 
Other  studies  have  been  suggested,  such  as  the 
use  of  apparatus,  and  a  study  of  accidents  caused 
by  certain  types  of  apparatus.  I  think  that  the 
National  Safety  Council  is  now  conducting  ex- 
tensive studies  in  safety  and  I  think  their  cooper- 
ation should  be  enlisted  in  making  studies  of  the 
accidents  on  playgrounds.  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  studies  being  made  by  individuals.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  a  speech,  but  merely  call  on 
you  to  suggest  some  studies  which  you  think 
should  be  made.  Some  of  them  might  be  local. 
We  might  open  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
making  local  studies  to  bring  facts  before  com- 
missions or  councils  or  various  officials.  When 
we  wanted  to  increase  the  salaries  in  some  of  our 
classifications,  I  wrote  to  fourteen  major  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  got  their  salary  scales 
and  they  helped  us  in  changing  some  of  our  sal- 
ary scales. 

I  think  there  is  a  demand  for  a  study  of  the  sur- 
facing of  playgrounds.  Certainly  nobody  has  as 
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yet  discovered  a  good  economical  surface  for  play- 
grounds. Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Detroit  have 
done  considerable  work  on  this  and  have  quite 
satisfactorily  worked  it  out  for  their  particular 
localities,  but  the  methods  are  fairly  expensive. 

MR.  PRITCHARD:  A  study  is  in  process  in  my 
city  in  which  I  think  we  could  all  very  profitably 
join.  It  was  started  by  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court.  It  is  a  study  of  juvenile  delinqency  as  it 
relates  to  the  distance  to  the  playgrounds,  and  in 
the  short  time  that  it  has  been  going  on,  it  has 
been  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  city  officials  and 
our  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts  that  they  want 
to  get  behind  this  sort  of  thing  that  we  are  doing. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
effect  on  juvenile  delinquency  of  the  playgrounds, 
and  it  seems  to  me  instead  of  taking  the  opinions 
of  officials,  it  is  time  that  we  got  together  some 
scientific  data  on  the  subject.  I  know  that  the 
work  which  was  done  in  my  city  was  an  eye- 
opener. 

A.  E.  CENTER  (Pontiac,  Mich.)  :  We  started 
to  do  some  work  along  the  line  of  a  study  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  ran  across  some  startling 
cases.  One  of  the  boys  was  a  difficult  case.  He 
had  skipped  schools,  stolen  money  and  committed 
all  sorts  of  petty  crimes  and  the  juvenile  court 
officer  said  they  could  not  do  anything  with  him. 
The  playground  leaders  got  him  interested  in 
baseball  and  then  we  got  him  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  Fresh  Air  Camp,  and  from  that  time  on 
the  boy  was  one  of  the  best  leaders  we  had  on 
the  playground.  So  we  are  making  a  study  of 
these  cases  and  each  month  we  get  a  report  of  the 
juvenile  officer  of  the  city,  and  in  that  way  we 
get  the  cases  which  not  only  come  to  court,  but 
the  minor  cases  for  fighting  and  stealing.  Of 
course,  our  big  problem  in  Pontiac  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  operate  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

On  one  playground  we  found  a  check-up  of  15 
of  the  larger  boys,  that  13  of  them  were  familiar 
to  the  juvenile  officers.  They  had  been  into  some 


trouble  of  one  kind  or  another,  although  not  all 
of  them  had  been  in  court.  Five  out  of  the  thir- 
teen, I  think  it  was,  had  actually  been  in  court. 
When  we  pointed  this  out  to  the  city  officials,  it 
gave  us  an  excellent  argument  for  carrying  our 
community  program  over  into  the  winter,  so  that 
we  could  carry  on  the  work  that  we  had  begun 
during  the  summer. 

Miss  FONDE  :  I  think  we  all  have  sometimes  felt 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  being 
done  in  the  territory  in  which  we  are  located. 
Perhaps  some  district  studies  should  be  made.  I 
wonder  if  anybody  has  been  making  any  studies 
on  the  subject  of  self-supporting  activities,  or 
making  any  charge  for  giving  service  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

I  am  also  interested  in  a  study  of  the  programs 
of  department  specialists.  We  have  very  little 
information  on  that.  We  have  specialists  in  mu- 
sic, drama,  but  there  is  very  little  information  on 
that  subject,  and  there  is  very  little  in  the  way 
of  precedent. 

MEMBER:  Isn't  the  National  Safety  Council 
making  a  study  of  the  accidents  to  children  on 
the  streets,  the  hours  at  which  they  occur,  and 
the  age  of  the  children  and  time  of  the  year  when 
accidents  are  more  frequent?  And  then  there  is 
the  distance  from  home,  or  the  distance  from  the 
playground,  or  the  distance  of  the  playground 
from  the  homes  which  must  be  considered. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  :  We  are  making  a  mistake,  I 
believe,  if  we  don't  consider  the  value  of  ques- 
tionnaires, especially  those  that  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  field  of  recreation.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising— or  perhaps  it  is  not  so  surprising — that 
there  is  such  a  tremendous  mortality  rate  in  the 
questionnaires  that  are  sent  out.  It  seems  to  me 
if  we  are  interested  in  getting  results  of  studies, 
that  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  put  a  little  time 
upon  the  answering  of  these  questionnaires  and 
sending  them  back. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 


To  "make  others  happy"  except  through  liberating  their  powers  and  engaging  them  in  activi- 
ties that  enlarge  the  meaning  of  life  is  to  harm  them  and  to  indulge  ourselves  under  cover  of 
exercising  a  special  virtue.  ...  To  foster  conditions  that  widen  the  horizon  of  others  and 
give  them  command  of  their  own  powers,  so  that  they  can  find  their  own  happiness  in  their  own 
fashion,  is  the  way  of  "social"  action.  JOHN  DEWEY 
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San   Diego   Kite 
Tournament 

BERNARD  C.  NICHOLS, 

Acting  Superintendent  of  San  Diego  Play  and 
Recreation  Department 

It  is  a  common  sight  for  San  Diegans  to  behold 
their  skyline  filled  with  flying  planes,  but  on 
April  9,  the  planes  were  superseded  by  a  host  of 
kites  in  tournament  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
municipal  playgrounds.  Preliminary  tryouts  had 
been  had  on  the  various  playgrounds  the  week 
before  and  the  fifty  winning  kites  of  these  pre- 
liminaries were  matched  in  the  final  grand  tourna- 
ment. 

For  several  weeks  preceding  the  tournament 
the  handcraft  classes  of  the  municipal  play- 
grounds specialized  in  kite  making.  There  were 
flat  kites  and  box  kites ;  Chinese  bird  kites  and 
Philippine  fighting  kites ;  round,  star  and  dia- 
mond shaped  kites;  kites  with  and  without  tails; 
kites  flown  in  tandem  formation  and  kites  of 
grotesque  forms  and  bizarre  colors. 

A  rectangular  flying  field,  100'  x  3CKX,  was  laid 
out  on  the  Civic  Center  Tidelands,  a  field  of 
green  backed  by  the  rippling  blue  waters  of  San 
Diego  Bay;  and  up  from  this  field  the  kites  were 
coaxed,  cajoled  and  bounced  into  the  upper  cur- 
rent of  air  drawing  off  the  Bay  towards  the  dis- 
tant mountains. 

Kites  were  entered  either  as  Exhibition  Kites, 
or  as  Contest  Kites,  and  a  kite  might  be  entered 
in  either  class. 
Exhibition — 

1.  Artistic  Kites 

2.  Novel  Kites 

3.  Smallest  Kites 

4.  Unique  "Sun"  newspaper  kites 
Contest  Kites 

1.  Elevation  Contest 

2.  Message  Race 

3.  Kite  Battle 

4.  Kite  Flying  Race 

5.  Tug  of  War  Contest 

6.  Jazz  Contest 

Boys  and  girls,  age  7  to   15,  both  inclusive, 

were  eligible  to  enter  kites  they  had  made  on  the 

municipal  playgrounds  or  at  home,  either  with 

r  without  auxiliary  assistance  of  playground  or 


home.  No  kite  over  5  feet  high  was  admitted  and 
all  kites  were  flown  with  200  feet  of  cord,  mea- 
sured out  by  the  judges  on  the  flying  field.  The 
object  was  to  keep  the  tournament  a  contest  for 
children  only. 

The  Elevation  Contest  consisted  of  seeing  which 
kite  would  attain  the  greatest  height  at  the  end 
of  a  five  minute  flying  interval.  As  all  kites  had 
only  200  feet  of  cord  the  elevation  could  be 
judged  by  the  angle  the  different  kite  strings 
made  with  the  ground. 

The  Message  Race  consisted  of  placing  paper 
messages  on  the  kite  strings  and  seeing  which 
message  reached  the  kite  first.  Bright  colored 
paper  about  two  inches  square  with  holes  punched 
in  the  center  were  the  messages. 

The  Kite  Battle  consisted  of  an  elimination  con- 
test in  which  the  kites  were  matched  in  pairs. 
No  time  limit  was  placed  on  the  battles.  Only  one 
kite  from  each  of  the  city  playgrounds  was  per- 
mitted to  enter,  while  in  the  other  contests  five 
kites  from  each  were  allowed.  The  kites  and  the 
strings  near  the  kites  were  armored  with  metal 
and  with  knife  and  razor  blades  to  cut  down  the 
opposing  kite.  This  was  the  most  exciting  con- 
test of  the  tournament. 

The  Kite  Flying  Race  was  designed  to  see 
which  contestant  could  send  his  kite  into  the  air 
and  reel  it  in  first.  A  kite  touching  the  ground 
at  any  state  of  the  race  was  disqualified.  As  each 
contestant  had  his  flying  string  measured  officially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tournament,  and  was 
given  a  standardi2ed  stick  for  his  string,  the  con- 
test resolved  itself  into  speed  in  raising  the  kite 
and  of  reeling  it  in  without  letting  it  fall. 

The  Tug  of  War  was  an  elimination  contest, 
the  kites  being  matched  in  pairs.  The  ground  ends 
of  the  two  contesting  kites  were  passed  through 
two  small  swivels  which  were  held  by  the  judges 
about  20  feet  apart  to  keep  the  two  kites  from 
getting  crossed  or  tangled.  The  strongest  kite 
would  pull  the  weaker  downward.  The  kite 
having  the  most  string  out  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes  was  adjudged  winner. 

The  Jazz  Contest  was  to  determine  which  kite 
could  pitch  the  most  rapidly,  widely  and  daringly 
during  a  five  minute  interval.  A  kite  hitting  the 
ground  was  disqualified.  This  was  primarily  a 
test  of  skill  and  daring  of  manipulation. 

The  tournament  was  run  off  with  officials, 
score  cards  and  sheets  similar  to  those  of  a  field 
and  track  meet.  Points  of  5-3-1  were  awarded 
winning  kites  for  first,  second  and  third  places 
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respectively.  The  kite  scoring  the  most  points 
was  the  sweepstake  winner,  and  the  combined 
score  of  the  kites  entered  from  each  playground 
determined  the  rating  of  the  different  play- 
grounds. 

Several  hundred  adults  viewed  the  spectacle 
from  automobiles  and  from  the  side  lines,  and 
there  was  no  little  difficulty  in  excluding  from  the 
field  the  gray-haired  father  who  wished  to  renew 
his  boyhood  days  by  assisting  son  to  fly  his  kite. 
Even  mother  could  not  resist  offering  voluntary 
service  in  straightening  out  tangled  kite  strings. 


From  an   Executive 

The  following  letter  raises  an  interesting  prob- 
lem. Has  any  one  an  answer? 

"I  think  all  recreation  workers  work  too  hard 
and  too  continuously.  I  honestly  don't  know 
a  single  person  not  already  in  recreation  work 
who  would  take  my  job  for  the  asking.  I  have 
had  'it  said  to  me  by  women  everywhere  that  they 
wouldn't  work  as  I  do  for  all  my  salary,  that  life 
holds  something  more  than  a  good  salary  if  to  get 
that  salary  I  have  to  give  up  all  my  own  recrea- 
tion and  leisure.  I  don't  believe  I  work  harder 
than  other  Directors  and  Superintendents  of  Rec- 
reation and  they  complain  I  think  as  little  as  I 
do  about  it.  I  am  just  telling  you  because  per- 
haps that  is  one  reason  good  talent  for  recreation 
prefers  to  teach  school  or  sell  automobiles. 

"I  may  be  wrong  but  I  believe  if  we  would 
think  about  our  own  recreation — or  educate  our 
boards  to  think  of  it  and  allow  us  time  for  it — 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  work.  I 
have  seen  myself  arid  other  recreation  directors 
when  we  acted  and  looked  anything  but  recrea- 
tion enthusiasts  and  believers  in  what  we  taught. 
We  looked  like  a  lot  of  health  nurses,  who  always 
remind  me  of  how  heavy  their  medicine  kits  are 
and  how  broken  down  their  arches  and  tired  their 
backs  are.  And  after  knowing  a  great  many  of 
them  I  always  find  that  their  brain  is  about  as 
tired  in  proportion  as  their  bodies  are.  On  the 
other  hand  your  chamber  of  commerce  man  is 
playing  golf,  being  seen  at  the  theatre,  meeting 
the  best  people  socially,  and  doing  it  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint.  In  many  ways  his  work  is  simi- 
lar to  ours.  He  and  we  must  know  our  city  and 
its  people  and  if  he  must  know  only  the  "best" 
people  we  sometimes  don't  take  the  time  to  really 
know  and  be  known  among  any  class  socially. 


Houston's  Music 
Contest 

The  music  of  harmonicas,  ukuleles,  fiddles,  of 
lusty  voices  aH  contributed  to  the  Music  Jam- 
bouree  held  on  the  playgrounds  of  Houston  in 
July.  All  the  playgrounds  selected  their  contes- 
tants in  the  solo  division — harmonica,  ukulele, 
whistling  and  fiddlers'  contests,  and  contests  were 
also  held  for  harmonica  and  ukulele  groups  and 
for  barber  shop  quartettes.  Preliminary  contests 
were  held  a  week  before  the  finals  at  designated 
parks  throughout  the  city.  Each  center  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  two  contestants  in  harp,  ukulele 
and  whistling.  Any  number  were  permitted  to 
compete  in  the  fiddlers'  contest. 

The  rules  were  as  follows : 

Harmonica  Soloists 

Each  contestant  was  required  to  have  a  "C" 
harmonica  and  to  play  Old  Black  Joe  and  one 
other  number  of  his  own  choosing.  Contestants 
were  judged  upon  (1)  expression,  (2)  attack,  (3) 
tempo,  (4)  volume  and  (5)  stage  deportment. 

Ukulele  Soloists 

Each  contestant  was  required  to  have  the  uku- 
lele tuned  correctly  and  to  play  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home  and  one  other  song  of  his  own  selection. 
The  players  were  permitted  to  accompany  the 
playing  with  singing.  Contestants  were  judged 
upon  (1)  expression,  (2)  attack,  (3)  volume,  (4) 
tempo,  (5)  harmony,  (6)  playing  melody  and 
accompaniment  and  (7)  stage  deportment. 

Whistling  Soloists 

No  mechanical  contrivance  was  permitted  but 
contestants  were  allowed  to  use  either  one  or  two 
fingers.  The  required  numbers  were  Dixie  and 
Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird.  One  optional  selec- 
tion was  included. 

Fiddlers'  Contest  Soloist 

Fiddlers  were  limited  to  two  numbers  of  their 
own  choosing  and  were  judged  on  the  basis  of 
(1)  attack,  (2),  tempo,  (3)  volume,  (4)  expres- 
sion and  (5)  stage  deportment. 
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Harmonica  Groups 

Groups  consisting  of  at  least  four  members  and 
using  "C"  harmonicas  were  required  to  play 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song  and  Moonlight  and  Roses 
and  one  of  the  following  as  optional  numbers — 
Old  Black  Joe  and  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vir- 
ginny.  Judging  was  on  the  basis  of  (1)  expres- 
sion, (2)  tempo,  (3)  attack,  (4)  harmony  and 
(5)  stage  deportment. 


These  consisted  of  at  least  four  members.  The 
required  numbers  were  Annie  Laurie  and  one  op- 
tional number.  Judging  was  for  ( 1 )  playing  mel- 
ody and  accompaniment,  (2)  singing  melody  and 
playing  accompaniment,  (3)  tempo,  (4)  expres- 
sion and  (5)  harmony. 

Barber  Shop  Quartettes 

These  groups  were  limited  to  boys  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  sang  as  the  re- 
quired number  Sweet  Adeline  and  their  choice  of 
Moonlight  and  Roses  and  Let  Me  Call  You  Sweet- 
heart. Quartettes  were  judged  on  (1)  stage  de- 
portment, (2)  harmony,  (3)  attack,  (4)  volume 
and  (5)  expression. 


What  One  Playground 
Worker  Did 

For  two  years  J.  B.  Stoeber,  Director  of  Ath- 
letics at  Thiel  College  Athletic  Council,  has  been 
working  to  establish  a  playground  in  Greenville, 
Pennsylvania.  This  year  brought  the  culmination 
of  his  efforts  and  Greenville  now  has  a  well 
equipped  playground  valued  at  about  $5,000, 
provided  with  an  expenditure  of  not  more  than 
$1,200. 

Mr.  Stoeber,  who  has  been  in  playground 
work  for  a  number  of  years,  started  his  cam- 
paign by  making  a  brief  study  to  show  the  need 
of  the  work.  The  results  of  his  study  he  placed 
before  civic  organizations  and  similar  groups 
in  an  effort  to  secure  their  support.  Realizing 
the  importance  of  a  practical  demonstration, 
these  groups  determined  to  establish  a  playground 
to  prove  its  value.  George  Rowley,  a  local  at- 
torney, secured  from  the  three  leading  industrial 


concerns  in  the  city  donations  which  amounted 
to  $1,200.  The  Pennsylvania  Power  Company 
arranged  for  the  lighting  of  the  playground  and 
with  these  contributions  and  the  cooperation  of 
other  industries  in  donating  necessary  material 
for  the  construction  of  apparatus,  the  movement 
was  made  possible.  The  land  was  rented  more 
or  less  permanently  for  the  payment  of  taxes. 
All  kinds  of  activities  were  carried  on  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Stoeber  and  so  successful  did 
the  program  prove  that  next  year  it  is  hoped  to 
construct  two  more  playgrounds  supported  by 
the  community. 

The  movement  has  been  possible,  Mr.  Stoeber 
states,  only  through  cooperation  of  a  committee 
of  local  business  men  from  various  civic  organi- 
zations. 


An  Athletic  Program 
for   1928 

Competition  in  twenty-eight  major  sports  looms 
large  in  the  1928  athletic  program  of  the  West 
Chicago  Park  Commission.  Sixteen  of  these 
sports  are  for  boys  and  men ;  twelve  for  girls  and 
women.  In  addition  to  the  regular  athletic  sched- 
ule there  are  forty-nine  competitive  social  and 
educational  events  in  the  schedule  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Department.  More  than  half  of  the  recrea- 
tional events  are  also  competitive.  These  are  pri- 
marily for  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years  of 
age. 

Added  emphasis  will  be  placed  during  the  com- 
ing year  upon  adult  recreation  and  many  of  the 
new  events  have  been  placed  in  the  schedule  with 
a  view  to  meeting  the  recreational  needs  of  men 
and  women.  Golf,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West  Parks,  will  be  placed  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  players  from  all  the  various 
parks  meeting  in  tournaments  throughout  the 
summer.  Other  events  planned  particularly  for 
adult  recreation  will  consist  of  archery  and 
fencing. 

Competition  in  quoits  for  both  junior  and  senior 
girls  and  in  long  ball  for  junior  girls  is  a  new 
feature  of  the  schedule  for  girls.  A  merit  point 
system  has  been  worked  out  for  the  Recreation 
Department  and  a  championship  banner  will  be 
awarded  the  park  maintaining  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  recreational  work  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


Tabulation  of  Replies  to  Ques 

COMPLIED  BY  GEO.  HJELTE,  SUPT.  DEPT.  OF  PLA 


CITY 

Beach  Publicly 
Owned 

Sand  Suitable 
for  Bathing 

Administered  by 

Public  Walk 

Walk 
Construction 

1 

3 

Height  Above 
Strand 

'ublic 

COMFORT  STATIONS 

Play  Apparatus 
on  Strand 

Ron,,],  T.mlilpfl 

Location 

Maintenance 
By  City 

%  of  Doors  with 
Coin  Locks 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Controlled 
by  Ease- 
ment Deed 

All 

Streets  and 
Public  Works 

Yes 

Board 

Yes 

6  Ft. 

Yes 

On  Strand 

Yes 

50% 

None 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

All 

All 

Borough 
President 

Yes 

Board 

Yes 

Yes 

i 

Under  Walk 

Yes 

30% 

None 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

All 

All 

Park  Com. 

Yes 

Concrete 

? 

? 

Yes 

In  Bath 
Houses 

Yes 

None 

WestchesterCo.,N.Y. 

All 

Park  Com. 

Yes 

In  Bath 
Houses 

Yes 

20% 

Boston,  Mass. 

All 

All 

Park  Com. 

Yes 

Granolithic 

Yes 

20  Ft. 

Yes 

Back  of  Walk 
on  Strand 

Yes 

5% 

None 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

All 

All 

ParklCom. 

No 

Yes 

Back  of  Walk 

Yes 

None 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All 

2/3 

Recreation  Be 

Yes 

Concrete 

Yes 

5  Ft. 

No 

Yes 

None 

None 

Chicago,  111. 

18  Ml. 

5  Ml. 

Park  Com. 

Yes 

Concrete 

No 

20  Ft. 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

Playground 
Equipment 

San  Diego,  Calii. 

12  Ml. 

HML 

City  Council 

Yes 

Board 

No 

8  Ft. 

Yes 

Back  of  Walk 

Yes 

Small  % 

None 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

30,000  Ft. 

None 

Park  Com. 

Yes 

Board 

Yes 

12  Ft. 

Yes 

Back  ot  Walk 
and  on  Walk 

Yes 

30% 

None 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

3  Ml. 

1/6  Ml 

Park  Com. 

No 

Yes 

Back  of  Walk 

Yes 

None 

None 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MMl. 

MM1. 

Recreation  Be 

Yes 

IBoard 

Yes 

12  Ft. 

Yes 

Back  ot  Walk 

Yes 

None 

Playground 
Equipment 

Miami  Beach,[Fla. 

4,500  Ft. 

All 

Park  Com. 

Driv 

Pavement 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

Ocean  Wave 
Trapeze 
Swings 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

2,300  Ft. 

All 

Public  Works 

Yes 

.Yes 

22  Ft. 

Not 
Yet 

Yes 

None 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

l^Ml. 

All 

City 

No 

Sand 

No 

No 

Yes 

Long  Beach,[Calif. 

I  Ml. 

All 

Recreation  B< 

Yes 

IWood  and 
Concrete 

Yes 

35  Ft. 

Yes 

On  Walk  and 
Under  Walk 

Yes 

2~Per  Station 

Playground 
Equipment 

Seattle,  Wash. 

11  ML 

? 

Park  Com. 

Yes 

Concrete 

Yes 

20  Ft. 

Yes 

Back  of  Walk 
and  on  Walk 

Yes 

None 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

7  ML 

1/7  M 

Park  Com. 

Yes 

Wood  and 
Concrete 

Yes 

12  Ft. 

Yes 

Back  of  Walk 

Yes 

None 

None 

Toronto,  Can. 

T 

1ML 

Harbor  Cc  m 

Yes 

Board 

No 

24  Ft. 

No 

Play  Water 
and  Riding 
Equipment 

Los  Angeles  —  Venice 

3HML 

Playground 
and  Recrea- 
tion Dept. 

Yes 

Concrete 

No 

At  Level 

Yes 

On  Piers 

Yes 

50% 

Playground 
Equip,  in 
Specified  Area 

Los  Angeles  — 
Santa  Monica  Canyo 

1,000  Ft 

Playground 
and  Recrea- 
tion Dept. 

Road 

Macadam 

No 

At  Level 

Yes 

On  Strand 

Yes 

None 

None 

Los  Angeles  — 
Cabrillo  Beach 

2,000  Ft. 

Playground 
and  Recrea- 
tion Dept. 

Yes 

On  Strand 

Yes 

None 

None 

Los  Angeles  — 
Terminal  Island 

5,000  Ft. 

Playground 
and  Recrea- 
tion Dept. 

No 
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HOUSES 

D,  Sc£> 

R§\ 

Policy  Favorable 
to  Leases  for 
Private  Business 

75  11 

||| 

3«<S 

o  K 

111 

OsfcU 

Kinds  of 
Concessions 

Fires  Permitted 
on  Strand 

, 

Beach 
Reclamation 
Attempted 

LIFE  GUARDS 

EXPENDITURES  ON 
OPERATION  AND  MAIN- 
TAINANCE  ANNUALLY 

Revenue 
Derived  from 
Other  than 
Tax  Sources 

rvice  Provided 
(See  Note) 

ill 

111 

Publi 

Equipment  Used 

Lifeguard' 
Services 

Cleaning 
Beaches 

Other 
Expenses 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Row  Boats 

120,904 

90.126 

(2) 

Yes" 

No 

No 

Chairs  and 
Umbrellas 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Row  Boats 

35000 

60,000 

Concessions 

(2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Row  Boats 

10,000 

Bath  House 

to  W)  (5) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Refreshments 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Row  Boats 

Concessions  and 
Bath  House 

(3)  (4) 

Yes 

Yes 

Chairs 

Yes 

Chairs 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Launches 
Row  Boats 

25,000 

10,000 

Concessions  and 
Bath  House 

[2)  v3)  (4) 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Row  Boats 

2,500 

ESO  (3)  & 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Row  Boats 

2,225 

5,275 

Concessions  and 
Bath  House 

ft  (3)  (4) 

No 

No 

Reireshments 

No— 
Hxcep 

Refreshments 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Signal  System 
Row  Boats 

42,815 

247,387 

Bath  House 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Launches 
Row  Boats 

None 

Yes 

No 

No 

Occa- 
sionally 

No 

No 

No 

6,000 

None 

[3)  (4) 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Life  Lines 
Row  Boats 

Bath  House 

i2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

Yes 

Yes 

Amusem't  Co. 

Yes 

Amusements 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Signal  System 

Concessions  and 
Bath  House 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Plan'd 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Boats 

33,000 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines 

900 

150 

1,050 

None 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

None 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Signal  System 
Row  Boats 

21,000 

25,000 

7,000 

3)  (5) 

Yes 

No 

Ref  r  eshments 

Yes 

Refreshments 

Certain 
Places 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines,  Signal 
System,  Launches 
Row  Boats 

10,000 

2,000 

17,400 

None 

2)  (3) 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Row  Boats 

1,600 

1,000 

30,000 

Bath  House 

3)  (5) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Chairs 
Refreshments 
Amusements 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Launches 
Row  Boats 

8,000 

1,500 

Concessions 

Yes 

No 

No 

Chairs  and 
Umbrellas 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Row  Boats 

Concessions 

Yes 

No 

No 

None 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Row  Boats 

15,700 

10,000 

13,000 

None 

3) 

Yes 

No 

No 

Refreshments 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Lite  Lines 
Row  Boats 

None 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Life  Lines 
Row  Boats 

None 

vice.  (4)  Rest  Rooms.    (5)  Swimming  Pools. 
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Recreation  in  the  Isles 
of  the  Sea — II 

BY 

ARABELLA  PAGE  RODMAN 
RECREATION  IN   NEW  ZEALAND 

The  eighty  years  of  the  life  of  New  Zealand 
as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  are  full  of  the 
most  thrilling  drama  that  one  could  wish  to  read. 
The  Maoris,  the  aborigines,  are  a  far  more  virile 
and  intelligent  race  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  take  part  in  the  social 
and  political  life  of  their  country.  They  have  been 
a  real  help  in  the  building  up  of  the  Empire. 
With  this  fine  native  population  and  the  large 
influx,  in  the  South  particularly,  of  stout 
Scottish  people,  a  nation  has  been  created,  and 
you  find  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  people 
susceptible  to  the  beauty  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  live  and  open  to  all  the  new  and  progressive 
ideas  of  modern  life. 

I  found  in  the  weeks  I  lived  among  them  that 
they  were  deeply  interested  in  recreation  as  a 
means  not  only  of  physical  development  but  as  a 
medium  for  the  conservation  and  improvement  of 
the  leisure  time  of  the  people.  In  their  schools 
and  colleges  they  have  definite  plans  and  only  the 
lack  of  money  will  prevent  the  immediate  carry- 
ing out  of  a  most  modern  system.  Again  I  found 
in  Dunedin,  Christ  Church,  Wellington  and  Auck- 
land wonderfully  large  acreages  in  what  they  call 
"Reserves." 

DUNEDIN  KEEN  FOR  SPORTS 
Mr.  Tannock,  the  Superintendent  of  Reserves, 
with  whom  I  spent  several  hours,  took  me  to  see 
part  of  their  system  which,  under  his  enlightened 
management,  will  eventually  develop  into  a  fine 
plan.  I  found  793  acres  devoted  to  recreation 
and  playgrounds  in  the  city  proper.  There  are  12 
equipped  playgrounds  with  chutes,  merry-go- 
rounds,  giant  strides,  ocean  wave  slides,  hori- 
zontal ladders,  swings,  see-saws  and  sand  pits. 
Besides  these  there  are  many  large  playfields 
where  the  older  boys  (there  is  not  yet  much 
planning  for  girls),  and  young  men  have  games 
of  cricket  and  football.  The  Oval  is  the  scene 
of  many  contests,  and  they  have  just  finished  a 
new  pavilion.  This  oval  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  famous  games.  All  the  grounds  and  parks 
are  beautifully  planted  with  rare  plants  and 
shrubs.  The  University  of  Otago  has  sport  fields 


where  inter-island  matches  are  played,  and  they 
were  working  for  larger  grounds  when  I  was 
there. 

In  1926  and  1927  Dunedin  had  a  great  exhibi- 
tion on  ground  that  had  been  filled  in — redeemed 
from  the  ocean.  It  was  the  greatest  success  that 
they  had  had  and  as  a  thank  offering  after  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  the  ground  was  unanimously 
donated  and  dedicated  as  a  sports  field  instead  of 
being  used  for  commercial  purposes — wharves  or 
docks.  After  talking  to  various  interested  groups 
about  recreation  with  leadership,  I  feel  sure  that 
they  will  find  the  way  to  have  trained  leaders. 

AT  CHRIST  CHURCH 

When  one  comes  down  from  the  hills  into  the 
Canterbury  plains  one  feels  that  an  English  town 
lies  in  front  of  one.  The  river  Avon  meanders 
in  and  about  the  town,  crossed  by  many  bridges, 
its  banks  lined  with  willows.  The  town  of  14,000 
people  is  as  English  as  Dunedin  is  Scotch.  It  was 
founded  in  1850  as  an  Anglican  Church  Univer- 
sity town  and  has  followed  the  old  tradition  as 
far  as  is  possible  in  a  new  land.  I  found  the 
people  more  conservative  and  old  world  than  in 
other  cities.  The  old  world  influence  was  felt  in 
sport.  As  in  Australia  horseracing  is  here  the 
great  sport.  I  visited  several  bathing  beaches 
where  provision  had  been  made  by  the  city  for 
swimming  and  where  there  was  much  effort  spent 
in  the  perfection  of  this  sport  in  which  these  island 
peoples  excel.  Athletics  in  the  University  are 
carried  on  in  the  fine  old  tradition  of  England. 

IN  BEAUTIFUL  WELLINGTON 
By  seeing  the  great  advantage  and  beauty  of 
the  Wellington  Harbor,  I  was  brought  in  close 
touch  with  some  of  its  great  people  and  was  shown 
it  at  all  hours  and  from  every  point. 

Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  is 
situated  on  Cook  Strait  at  the  south  of  the  north 
island.  It  has  112,000  people  and  was  founded 
in  1865.  Here,  as  in  Sydney,  there  is  a  Domain 
but  as  Wellington  is  built  mostly  on  hills  it  cannot 
be  used  as  it  otherwise  might  be.  The  city  has  a 
number  of  recreation  grounds  and  reserves  and 
the  Town  Belt  area  of  970  acres,  most  of  which 
is  in  grass,  is  used  by  the  public.  In  1863  the  Te 
Aro  swamps  were  drained  and  made  into  fine 
recreation  fields  called  the  Basin  Reserve.  It  is 
there  that  the  great  overseas  games  are  held.  A 
pavilion  has  been  erected  with  stands,  dressing 
rooms  and  the  always  necessary  team  room.  In 
Central  Park  are  two  playing  areas  one  at  the 
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«ast  and  one  at  the  west  of  the  park,  thus  afford- 
ing much  space  for  all  kinds  of  games.     This 
and  all  the  playfields  in  the  various  parks  are 
beautifully   planted.      Newton    Park   in    Greater 
Wellington   has   a   play  field   of    nine   acres   and 
twenty  acres  of  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  and  is  a 
favorite  place   for  big   functions,  as  it  is  large 
•enough  for  10,000  people.    Often  eight  games  of 
football  and  three  of  hockey  are  in  progress  at 
the   same  time.     There  are  also  swings,  swing 
boats,  slides  and  so  forth  for  the  young  children. 
The  city  has  lately  acquired  the  spacious  water- 
ing place  called  Day's  Bay  about  650  acres  in  ex- 
tent.   Here  there  is  a  pavilion  for  concerts  and  a 
number  of  tennis  courts.    More  land  has  recently 
teen  added  and  the  area  is  a  wonderful  combina- 
tion of  sea-shore  and  bush.    This  is  the  place  for 
aquatic  sports.    I  was  specially  interested  in  \2l/2 
acres  just  let  to  the   Wellington   Lawn  Tennis 
Association,  which  was  planning  to  put  down  70 
courts.       Then    there    is    the    Kelburn    croquet 
courts  in  a  large  pavilion  to  be  used  during  the 
hot   summers.     On  this  ground,   too,  there  are 
many  tennis  courts.    The  municipal  golf  links  are 
very  popular.     One  of  the  most  interesting  com- 
munity efforts  I  have  ever  known  is  the  Welling- 
ton   Competition    Society's   Annual    Festival,   an 
established  civic  event  with  thousands  participat- 
ing in  music,  drama  and  dancing. 

SPORT  LOVING  AUCKLAND 

Auckland  is  the  largest  town  of  New  Zealand 
and  has  a  population  of  168,000.  It  was  the  first 
capital  of  the  islands.  Its  situation  is  superb. 
The  city  is  built  on  an  isthmus  communicating 
with  the  Pacific  on  one  side  and  the  Tasman  Sea 
on  the  other.  From  Mount  Eden,  650  feet  high, 
you  get  one  of  the  most  wonderful  views  in  the 
world.  You  can  see  the  whole  country  at  your 
feet — and  gardens  and  hillside  slopes  and  numer- 
ous bays  and  inlets  form  a  real  paradise  for  the 
yachtsman — for  water  sports  of  all  sorts.  Here 
again  you  find  world  famous  swimmers  and  row- 
ers. The  people  live  much  out  of  doors  and  are 
hardy  and  strong.  I  have  waited  until  writing  of 
Auckland  to  speak  of  the  fame  of  the  New  Zea- 
land "All  Blacks"  for  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  several  times  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  this  great  organization.  He 
was  a  man  past  middle  life  but  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  youth,  the  enthusiasm  that  wins.  He  was 
full  of  plans  for  the  coming  year  and  felt  con- 
fident that  New  Zealand  would  win  against  all 


comers.  In  these  islands  the  people  feel  as  much 
enthusiasm  for  a  great  football  player  as  we  in 
America  do  for  a  baseball  hero.  To  win  against 
England  is  their  goal  and  exalted  is  the  position 
of  the  team  so  fortunate  as  to  be  victors !  Auck- 
land, through  the  interest  and  persistent  effort  of 
Mrs.  Fener,  who  knows  the  value  of  organized 
recreation,  has  made  some  effort  to  have  trained 
leaders  for  their  many  playgrounds.  Again,  like 
most  cities  of  the  British  Empire,  Auckland  has 
large  and  well-distributed  play  spaces.  The  sport 
fields  are  always  covered  with  players.  I  spent 
most  of  the  Saturday  after  my  arrival  driving 
about  seeing  the  different  games  in  progress  and 
was  amazed  at  the  crowds  intently  bent  on  some 
form  of  recreation.  At  sunset  we  drove  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  and  there  we  found  several  hiking 
groups  and  men  and  women  both  old  and  young, 
who  had  walked  to  the  top  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  We  moderns  are  almost 
forgetting  how  to  walk  and  I  was  glad  to  find 
here,  and  in  most  of  these  islands,  the  English 
love;  of  walking  as  a  form  of  recreation. 

In  Auckand  I  found  the  Y.  W  .C.  A.  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  leading  and  helping  in  the  recreational  pro- 
gram. There  was  a  movement  on  foot  here  as 
in  Sydney  to  get  a  sports  field  for  girls  and  I  spoke 
to  a  large  audience  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rec- 
reation Committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Fener.  Many 
of  the  city  officials  were  present  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  showed  his  interest  by  having  me  taken, 
before  I  spoke,  to  see  the  grounds  already  in  exist- 
ence and  those  they  were  planning.  I  talked  on 
the  need  of  trained  leaders  and,  I  hope,  helped  the 
situation.  I  suggested  that  New  Zealand  send  to 
America  for  an  experienced  man  who  could  train 
their  own  people.  This  seemed  to  me  the  quick- 
est and  most  economical  plan  and  there  was  much 
interest  in  it.  I  also  spoke  to  a  group  on  inter- 
national recreation.  The  school  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors in  the  colleges  were  especially  interested 
in  this  idea.  There  is,  of  course,  much  tennis 
played  and  a  great  interest  in  football.  There 
is  one  playground  for  children  with  a  trained 
leader  and  the  result  is  so  much  better  and  the 
attendance  so  much  larger  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  the  near  future  they  will  have  all  their 
grounds  supervised.  In  the  schools  and  colleges 
there  are  all  forms  of  athletics  with  meets  at 
intervals  during  the  year. 

RECREATION  IN  TASMANIA 
Tasmania  is  called  Australia's  playground.     I 
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landed  at  Launceston,  a  city  of  30,000,  and  after 
looking  about  seeing  a  boat  race  by  the  women's 
teams  of  Tasmania  and  Australia,  which  was  very 
exciting,  I  went  on  to  Hobart.  The  rowers  were 
as  fine  a  lot  of  young  women  as  you  would  see 
and  pulled  for  dear  life !  The  day  was  sparklingly 
clear  and  the  water  smooth.  How  some  of  our 
inland  cities  would  envy  these  islands  all  their 
wonderful  water  courses.  Here  you  find  again 
much  swimming  and  diving,  tennis  and  football, 
but  no  play  under  leadership  and  few  playgrounds 
for  young  children. 

IN  THE  CAPITAL  CITY 

Hobart  is  the  capital  city  of  Tasmania  and  is 
most  picturesquely  situated.  The  harbor  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world  and  to  my  mind  is  as 
great  as  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Constantinople.  Sun- 
set from  the  hills  back  of  it  is  uniquely  brilliant 
and  beautiful.  This  beauty  I  found  is  greatly 
appreciated  as  witnessed  by  the  number  of  people 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  whose  weekly  recreation 
is  to  climb  the  hills  and  watch  the  sun  flood  the 
waters  with  glory  as  it  descends  beyond  the  hori- 
zon. The  day  before  I  arrived  there  was  to  have 
been  a  famous  boat  race,  but  it  was  too  rough  and 
the  Australian  champions  who  had  come  here  to 
add  to  their  glory  had  to  depart  without  a  trial  of 
their  strength.  In  Hobart  I  found  a  fine  golf 
links,  many  tennis  courts  and  bowling  greens  and 
as  always  a  football  field. 


RECREATION  IN  JAVA 

In  a  land  so  warm  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies  I 
was  delighted  to  find  so  much  time  and  attention 
given  to  physical  training.  I  found  in  the  schools 
Swedish  arjd  German  gymnastics,  football,  basket- 
ball, hand  ball  and  tennis.  In  the  colleges  they 
have  the  usual  college  athletics,  some  of  their  stu- 
dents being  very  proficient  athletes.  In  the  pub- 
lic and  private  training  schools  for  native  teachers 
I  found  gymnastics  and  the  same  games  as  in  the 
other  schools.  In  the  training  school  for  Chinese 
teachers  I  found  interest  in  games  and  athletic: 
sports,  and  in  the  public  and  private  normal  schools 
they  were  working  along  the  same  lines.  The 
European  training  schools  for  teachers  strongly 
stress  athletics  and  recreation  and  in  the  public 
and  private  secondary  schools  and  general  high 
schools  there  was  the  same  interest.  In  the  11,000 
rural  schools  there  seems  little  interest  in  either 
gymnastic  or  athletic  effort. 

Java,  the  best  known  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  has  always  intrigued  me.  My 
mind,  when  it  turns  to  this  island,  is  filled  with 
stories  of  pirates,  of  sea  fights  and  buccaneering, 
of  the  exploits  of  Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville. 
It  was  in  Amsterdam  in  the  late  summer  of  1912 
that  I  saw  my  first  Javanese.  I  was  the  guest  of 
the  Committee  which  entertained  the  Dutch  ath- 
letes returning  from  the  Olympic  Games  at  Stock- 
holm and  was  introduced  to  these  lads,  among 
whom  were  several  Javanese.  I  remember  think- 
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ing  what  fine,  upstanding  youths  they  were.  This 
meeting  of  years  ago  came  back  to  me  as  I  visited 
schools  in  Weltevreden  and  met  the  Javanese  in 
their  own  land.  The  Mayor  of  Weltevreden,  who 
is  a  great  enthusiast  for  the  development  of  the 
people,  both  mentally  and  physically,  took  me  to 
many  schools  and  play  fields.  He  is  constantly 
acquiring  and  developing  more  and  larger  play 
spaces  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  program 
of  the  Recreation  Association.  He  asked  many 
questions  and  was  anxious  for  literature.  He  was 
not  sure  that  for  years  they  could  have  trained 
leadership,  but  he  saw  the  advantage  of  it.  They 
have  great  football  matches  and  tennis  and  athletic 
sports,  though  not  so  much  as  in  Singapore  or 
Colombo  under  the  sport-loving  English.  I  saw 
the  school  games  of  the  younger  children  and  some 
wonderful  native  dances  in  Djoc  Jockata  by  the 
men  and  women  of.  the  Sultan's  Court.  These 
were  the  greatest  of  the  Javanese  artists  and 
their  training  as  athletes  to  do  the  graceful  and 
trying  dancing  must  have  been  severe.  The 
school  children  played  our  circle  games  and  did 
gymnastic  drills.  There  are  no  playgrounds  as 
we  know  them  and  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  and  the  other  islands  of  the  sea. 

TENNIS  MAD  SINGAPORE! 

Singapore,  this  cross-roads  of  the  world,  is  of 
never  ending  interest  to  me.  On  this,  my  fourth 
visit,  I  had  more  time  for  observing  the  people. 
In  my  seven  days  there  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
life  of  this  city  of  Malasia  made  up  of  250,000 
souls  and  found  myself  going  day  and  night  to 
see  the  sights,  for  one  could  not  put  one's  foot  out 
of  the  hotel  which  faced  the  great  open  space  that 
is  the  playground  of  all  nations,  without  seeing 
sights  !  Every  afternoon  this  great  space  was  full 
of  every  variety  of  human  being  playing  football 
or  tennis !  Never  anywhere  have  I  seen  so  much 
tennis !  The  heat,  which  was  to  me  intolerable, 
did  not  daunt  the  players.  At  five  o'clock  every 
court  was  full  and  scores  outside  awaiting  their 
turns.  One  afternoon  I  saw  three  big  matches 
being  played  off  on  different  courts  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  town.  This  same  afternoon 
I  visited  two  large  sport  fields  full  of  players,  a 
polo  game  between  the  British  officers  that  ended 
in  their  going  to  the  house  of  a  great  banker  to 
meet  Chinese  women  tennis  players.  Where  else 
on  earth  could  you  find  such  a  program? 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  the  color  of  it  all.  Sunsets  in  Singapore  are 


worth  going  across  the  world  to  see.  My  first 
visit  to  this  fascinating  spot  was  in  1911,  when 
all  the  British  Empire  was  training  its  people  for 
the  Durbar  sports  and  I  remember  being  told  that 
the  football  players  I  was  watching  were  practis- 
ing for  the  Durbar  celebration.  Since  that  time 
the  interest  in  sports  of  all  sorts  has  greatly  in- 
creased and  those  who  live  there  told  me  that  the 
inter-school  sports  of  Chinese,  Indian,  Malay, 
Japanese,  Eurasians,  British,  Arabian,  Siamese 
and  Dutch,  were  a  most  wonderful  sight.  Here 
was  our  International  recreation.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  strong  here  in  their 
recreational  program.  At  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  I  saw 
a  fine  tennis  match.  They  have  gym  classes  and 
folk  dancing  and  dramatic  clubs. 

IN  COLOMBO,  CEYLON 

In  Colombo,  as  in  Singapore,  one  is  struck 
with  the  great  diversity  of  people.  In  one  club 
I  know  of  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  there  are  Burghers, 
Singalese,  Europeans,  Tamils,  Chinese,  Parsee 
and  Burmese.  There  are  fine  recreational  pro- 
grams being  worked  out  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  organized 
all  the  sports  and  good  programs  and  games  have 
followed.  Here  you  find  football  and  tennis  and 
hockey  and  on  the  municipal  grounds  one  finds 
always  in  the  late  afternoon  large  groups  at  some 
game.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  companies  of  girl 
guides  whose  program  includes  dietetics,  tramp- 
ing, country  dancing,  cooking,  handicrafts  and 
literary  character  talks.  They  also  have  many 
tennis  courts.  The  Association  is  stressing 
camps,  for  they  find  what  we  found  in  Los  An- 
geles, that  for  wholesome  recreation  and  friend- 
ship there  is  nothing  better. 


GREEK  DANCE  BY  PUPILS  OF  Miss  EVA  N.  FRY. 
School  for  officers'  children  of  the  British  Army  of  the 
Rhine,  Cologne,  Germany.    Miss  Fry  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try and  worked   last   summer   with  the  children  of  the 
Gould  Foundation  Camp 
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Children's  Gardens 

Play  and  Work 

BY 
ELLEN  EDDY  SHAW 

Curator  of  Elementary  Instruction,  Brooklyn 
Botanic   Garden 

In  considering  activities  for  boys  and  girls 
which  may  help  toward  better  use  of  leisure  time, 
the  garden  should  be  reckoned  with.  A  garden 
for  children  does  not  mean  in  its  best  and  largest 
sense  a  place  for  the  raising  of  vegetables  and 
flowers,  but  an  outdoor  laboratory  for  experi- 
mental work  with  plant  life  and  a  place  where 
some  of  one's  leisure  may  be  spent,  a  place  where 
some  of  life's  lessons  may  come  to  children  under 
the  finest  of  conditions. 

The  spirit  of  play  is  one  of  the  underlying  fac- 
tors in  the  management  of  a  garden  for  boys  and 
girls.  One  cannot  appreciate  too  highly  all  that 
is  done  at  the  present  time  for  children  in  the 
way  of  play  and  the  expression  of  the  play  im- 
pulse. Most  successful  lives  have  been  built  upon 
taking  the  game  of  life  and  playing  it  squarely. 
The  garden  offers  not  only  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  this  spirit,  but,  also,  a  place  where 
play  and  work  are  one  and  where  the  results  are 
useful  ones.  One  of  the  most  telling  points  in 
favor  of  garden  work  for  children  is  that  the 
garden  interest  is  not  an  interest  of  early  child- 
hood, of  boyhood  and  girlhood  and  of  adolescent 
days  only,  but  of  life  itself.  Not  on  its  educa- 
tional side  alone  but  from  its  asthetic  side,  it  is 
an  opening  up  of  larger,  finer  things. 

In  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  in  many  other 
places,  our  population  has  so  changed  that  the 
need  for  refinement  in  available  pastimes  is  far 
greater  than  ever  it  was  before.  The  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden  felt  at  its  start  that  it  should 
make  a  contribution  not  only  toward  enriching 
the  adult  life  of  its  community  but  the  child  life 
as  well,  and  so,  among  many  other  opportunities 
offered  to  children  here  at  the  Garden  was  the 
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opportunity  for  garden  work.  An  area  of  about 
three- fourths  of  an  acre  was  set  aside  for  the 
children's  gardens.  In  this  area  230  children  have 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  individual  attention. 
This  seems  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  a  great 
city,  but  the  personnel  of  the  garden  represents 
the  entire  borough.  Children  who  have  some 
special  interest  in  this  field  come  long  distances 
for  the  opportunity  that  is  offered,  and  many  of 
the  children  carry  back  to  their  own  local  com- 
munities something  of  help  in  this  line.  Through- 
out the  war,  for  example,  one  of  our  older  boys 
taught  every  evening  a  class  of  city  men  in  a 
community  garden.  These'  were  men  holding 
white  collar  jobs,  born  and  brought  up  in  a  city 
where  the  opportunities  for  gardening  were  al- 
most nil.  Gardening  is  a  broadening  interest  and 
some  phase  of  the  work  interests  almost  every 
person,  if  the  right  avenue  is  opened  up. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  the  garden  pay 
a  small  fee.  This  is  a  matter  of  good  ethics.  We 
feel  that  what  a  person  pays  for  he  values  the 
more.  There  is  a  small  building  devoted  to  the 
children  in  our  outdoor  garden.  It  is  a  place  for 
work  and  study,  the  rear  of  which  is  used  as  a 
tool  house.  About  the  house  common  shrubs  are 
planted  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  may  learn  of 
some  few  shrubs  for  later  use  in  their  own  homes. 
The  perennial  border,  a  long  border  of  annual 
flowers  planted  by  the  children  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  pleasure.  Individual  veget- 
able gardens  take  up  a  large  portion  of  the  garden 
area.  In  these  gardens  the  children  learn  to  raise 
different  vegetables,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
vegetables  but  for  the  botanical  knowledge  which 
comes  from  it.  As  the  summer  goes  on  the  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  not  only  how  to  raise  crops, 
but  incidentally  and  I  suppose  we  all  agree  that 
the  best  education  is  that  which  come  incidentally 
— these  children  are  taught,  led,  whatever  word 
you  might  care  to  use,  to  depend  upon  themselves, 
to  take  responsibility,  to  go  to  nature  for  their 
answers,  to  be  honest  with  themselves  and  their 
neighbors.  The  older  boys  and  girls,  who  are 
called  junior  assistants,  do  a  great  deal  toward 
helping  with  the  little  ones.  Children  enter  this 
garden  from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  but 
there  are  always  some  little  six-year-old  ones  to 
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be  found  here.  Such  children,  of  course,  need 
much  of  our  attention  and  it  is  with  these  groups 
that  \ve  use  our  older  boys  and  girls. 

As  the  season  goes  on  one  may  see  boys  and 
girls  walking  about  through  the  grounds  with 
notebooks  and  pencils,  apparently  checking  up 
certain  plants.  These  are  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  testing  their  knowledge  of  common  plants. 
Special  topics  are  given  out  to  children  when  they 
are  ready  for  individual  work.  These  topics  may 
include  an  Indian  Garden  with  some  common 
Indian  crops,  such  as  squash,  corn,  sunflowers, 
which  are  raised  from  seed  which  came  to  us 
from  the  Indians.  Another  topic  might  be  a 
Southern  plantation  on  which  peanuts  and  cotton 
are  raised,  or  a  Northern  garden,  where  wheat 
and  rye  and  oats  are  planted.  In  this  way  inter- 
ests are  broadened  out  and  something  of  geog- 
raphy is  also  assimilated.  People  working  on 
special  topics  may  be  seen  explaining  the  work 
from  time  to  time  to  others.  A  small  lad  may  be 
seen  dashing  about  with  a  little  brown  book  in 
his  hand,  trying  to  find  a  teacher  to  O.  K.  some 
special  work  he  has  done.  These  children  are 
taught  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  and  special  help- 
fulness is  O.  K.'d  for  credits  which  count  toward 
their  advancement  in  the  garden.  You  will  some 


day  see  in  the  garden  a  blue  stake  flaunting  itself. 
This  means  that  the  particular  garden  so  honored 
is  in  wonderful  condition.  I  hope  you  will  not 
notice  a  green  stake,  which  means  a  neglected 
garden.  Whenever  boys  and  girls  go  off  for 
short  vacations  they  ask  some  mate  to  attend  to 
their  gardens  during  their  absence. 

The  keynote  of  the  garden  is,  "Stand  on  your 
own  feet  and  be  responsible  for  your  job."  Then, 
too,  a  lot  of  fun  comes  in.  On  the  bulletin  board, 
which  belongs  to  the  children,  notices  are  put  up 
after  this  order.  "Come  into  the  formal  flower 
garden  at  1 1 :30  today  and  see  what  happens." 
Back  in  the  formal  flower  garden  a  little  group 
of  children  entertain  their  mates.  You  may  read 
another  notice,  "Would  you  like  to  play  a  flower 
game  this  morning  ?  Go  down  to  the  Shakespeare 
Garden  at  ten  o'clock."  Flower  and  plant  games 
are  being  worked  out  by  a  group  of  older  children. 
The  garden  gate  to  our  children's  garden  is,  as  it 
should  be  in  all  children's  gardens,  a  gateway  of 
opportunity,  an  opening  up  of  new  interests,  of 
practice  in  clean  living  and  sane  thinking.  Over 
the  front  door  of  the  children's  house  is  this 
motto  : 

He  is  happiest  who  hath  power 
To  gather  wisdom  from  a  flower. 
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Nature  Tabloids  for  the 
Community  Recreation 
Director 

BY 
WILLIAM  G.  VINAL, 

Man  is  an  outdoor  animal. 

Man  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  Nature. 

Man  has  moved  indoors  away  from  the  sun  and 
fresh  air.  He  is  over-clothed  and  over-fed. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  made  it  easier  to 
live. 

These  two  facts  have  obscured  the  fact  that 
natural  laws  must  be  obeyed. 

Man  has  improved  hogs,  hens,  cows,  wheat, 
corn,  and  potatoes  more  than  his  own  species. 

Although  feeble-mindedness  is  inherent,  physi- 
cal vigor — whether  you  have  weak  lungs,  flabby 
muscles,  "nerves,"  and  pallid  cheeks — is  an  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Man's  digestive  system  is  adapted  to  a  large  per 
cent  of  vegetable  food,  yet  he  is  nearly  as  carnivo- 
rous as  the  dog,  which  is  born  with  canine  teeth 
and  a  stomach  suited  to  bolting  food. 


Race  batterment  is  still  a  pioneer  work. 

The  problem  of  leisure  is  more  serious  than  that 
of  labor. 

Well-balanced,  legitimate  work  and  wholesome 
recreation  do  not  lead  to  crime. 

Man  must  either  go  back  to  nature  for  labor  and 
refreshment  or  he  must  bring  the  laws  of  nature 
to  bear  in  his  every  day  life. 

There  are  no  college  entrance  requirements  in 
nature  study. 

Many  universities  are  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  leadership  for  the  out-of- 
doors. 

The  camp  movement  is  filling  the  missing  link 
in  our  educational  system. 

Business  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  con- 
serving the  ability  to  enjoy  recreational  pursuits 
is  fully  as  important  as  conserving  an  income. 

Our  parks  are  outdoor  schoolrooms. 

Instead  of  embracing  the  numbers  of  visitors — 
untrained  hordes — which  embarrass  plant  and  ani- 
mal life — our  future  aim  must  be  to  develop  appre- 
ciative and  intelligent  participation. 

Intelligent  camp  fires  and  not  prohibition  of  fires 
will  help  solve  the  forest  fire  hazard. 

Community  nature  clubs  are  filling  a  need. 

Now  is  none  too  early  to  start  this  movement 
of  education  for  outdoor  living. 


Boys  and  Girls  in  Forestry 


In  an  article  by  K.  E.  Barraclough  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  American  Forests  and  Forest  Life, 
attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  offering 
boys  and  girls  information  on  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  forestry. 

"We  need  to  offer  boys  subject  matter  in  for- 
estry and  show  them  how  to  put  such  subject  mat- 
ter into  practice  because  most  boys  are  interested 
in  the  forests.  We  can  all  recall,  as  boys,  the  nu- 
merous excursions  to  the  neighboring  woodlot, 
where  we  usually  demolished  rotten  stumps  in 
our  attacks  upon  imaginary  enemies.  Without  a 
doubt  if  these  efforts  had  been  properly  directed, 
our  trips  to  the  woodlot  could  have  been  of  a 
constructive  nature  without  lessening  the  element 
of  play.  It  is  fair  to  believe  that  boys  are  as  far- 
sighted  and  as  ready  to  direct  their  efforts  toward 
productive  labor  as  are  adults.  In  fact  they  are 
more  enthusiastic  than  adults  and  do  not  hesitate 
because  an  undertaking  does  not  promise  imme- 
diate gains.  Naturally  a  boy  will  not  work  at 
forestry  ten  hours  a  day.  Boys  are  not  built 
that  way.  The  underlying  principle  in  teaching 
forestry  to  youth  is  that  they  may  be  started  in 
the  right  direction,  and  whether  the  boy  becomes 
a  bank  president  or  farmer,  he  will  maintain  the 
proper  attitude  toward  forestry.  Would  those 
who  oppose  forestry  legislation  today  do  so,  if 
they  had  worked  as  young  foresters  in  the  wood- 
lots  and  had  come  to  appreciate  the  importance 
and  value  of  trees? 

"Forestry  for  boys  has  been  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  many  organizations.  The  4-H  or- 
ganization sponsored  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  in  many  of  the  states 
accepted  forestry  as  a  standard  project.  The  New 
Hampshire  4-H  organization  adopted  forestry  as 
a  standard  project  in  1924,  and  from  that  time 
the  enrollment  in  4-H  Forestry  has  steadily  in- 
creased. For  the  4-H  project  year,  October,  1926, 
to  October,  1927,  over  five  hundred  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  in  4-H  Forestry  work.  As  a  result  of 
this  enrollment  266  acres  were  improved,  over 
40  wood  collections  made,  and  166,000  pine  trees 
planted  on  142  different  lots.  Four-H  forestry 
projects  include  woodlot  improvement,  tree  and 
wood  identification,  planting,  seed  collection  and 
nursery  practice,  and  woodlot  management. 

"One  boy  planted  2,000  pine  trees  last  spring. 


"Two  boys  on  an  eighty-acre  farm  are  improv- 
ing the  sixty  acres  of  woodland. 

"One  forestry  club  has  released  over  five  acres 
of  young  growing  white  pine  by  cutting  over- 
topping grey  birch. 

"A  father  in  Massachusetts  has  bought  a  so- 
called  abandoned  farm  in  New  Hampshire  for 
his  son.  The  son  is  to  start  a  crop  of  desirable 
forest  trees  on  the  farm. 

"Such  specific  examples  indicate  the  spirit  and 
interest  boys  put  into  4-H  Forestry  work.  Boy 
Scout  organizations,  Pioneers,  and  numerous 
other  boys'  organizations  have  taken  forestry  into 
their  active  program  of  work.  They  learn  the 
names  and  uses  of  forest  trees,  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  forests  from  fire,  insect,  and  fun- 
gus diseases.  Many  of  the  groups  in  these  organi- 
zations are  practicing  forestry.  They  often  take 
an  active  part  in  developing  the  town  forest,  assist 
in  tree  planting,  and  are  especially  active  in  help- 
ing fight  forest  fires.  A  forest  fire  that  burnt 
over  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  forest  land  not  long 
ago  was  held  in  check  largely  by  the  assistance 
of  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  summer 
camps  forestry  has  become  a  live  subject.  Boys 
are  taught  the  elements  of  forestry  and  at  many 
camps  are  given  the  opportunity  to  practice  for- 
estry. In  fact  forestry  has  become  such  a  live 
issue  at  these  summer  camps  that  the  camp  di- 
rectors of  New  Hampshire  in  cooperation  with 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire 
Forests  hired  a  forester  this  past  summer  to  go- 
from  camp  to  camp,  and  instruct  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  elements  of  forestry.  At  present  there 
is  an  attempt  being  made  to  inject  into  such  studies 
as  geography  and  nature  study  in  the  graded 
schools  the  forester's  point  of  view.  Many  states 
conduct  school  essay  contests  in  forestry. 

"It  would  not  be  right  to  leave  the  impression 
that  only  boys  are  interested  in  forestry.  Girls 
apparently  are  very  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  come  in  for  lots  of  credit  for  what  they 
are  doing.  In  fact,  last  year  in  New  Hampshire 
there  were  two  girls,  enrolled  as  4-H  Forestry 
members,  who  planted  500  pine  trees.  The  Camp 
Fire  Girls  are  active  in  the  field  of  forestry,  and 
this  organization  has  dedicated  the  year  1928  as 
tree  year  in  Camp  Fire,  with  a  definite  forestry 
program  for  the  year.  Actual  tree  planting  will 
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be  done  by  different  Camp  Fire  groups.  The  or- 
ganization will  spread  the  idea  of  forestry  by 
celebrating  Forest  Week,  and  Bird  Day;  by  ar- 
ranging a  tree  exhibit,  giving  a  pageant  on  for- 
estry and  lectures  on  the  subject.  Nature  activi- 
ties will  be  directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
their  relationship  to  forestry,  and  conservation 
of  forests  will  be  given  an  important  place  on  the 
program.  Such  subjects  as  fire  protection,  insect 
control,  protection  of  wild  life,  and  the  intelligent 
use  and  care  of  forests  and  parks  will  be  stressed 
during  the  year.  At  girls'  summer  camps  for- 
estry in  many  cases  is  actually  practiced,  and  at 
several  such  camps  in  the  White  Mountains  last 
summer,  trees  were  planted  by  the  girls  them- 
selves. 

"The  movement  to  give  boys  and  girls  an 
opportunity  to  do  practical  work  in  forestry  has 
hardly  started.  During  the  short  time  that  it 
has  been  under  way  results  indicate  that  this  is  a 
field  well  worthy  of  cultivation  and  of  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  professional  forester." 


Bowling  Rules  and 
Regulations 

Increasingly  recreation  departments  are  devel- 
oping bowling  as  a  popular  indoor  game  for  the 
winter  months.  The  Store  Employees'  Associa- 
tion organized  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  Wyoming  Valley  has  adopted 
bowling  as  one  of  the  leading  activities  of  the  in- 
door program.  The  rules  and  regulations  issued 
will  be  of  interest  to  other  groups  which  may  be 
starting  a  program. 

1.  All  bowlers  must  be  registered  on  the  regu- 
lar registration  cards  and  the  fifty  cents  registra- 
tion fee  paid  in  order  to'  be  eligible  to  bowl  with 
a  team.  This  must  be  done  before  the  first  match. 
Any  team  which  does  not  comply  with  this  rule 
is  ineligible  and  any  game  in  which  it  particpates 
may  be  claimed  on  forfeit  by  the  opposing  team. 
Registration  cards  can  be  obtained  at  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association,  226  Miners' 
Bank,  and  when  filled  out  should  be  returned 
there  with  the  registration  fee  for  filing.  Up  to 
and  not  more  than  ten  (10)  bowlers  may  be  regis- 
tered for  a  team.  New  employees  may  be  regis- 
tered only  after  having  been  regular  salaried 
employees  for  two  weeks  prior  to  their  registra- 
tion. A  player  may  be  registered  in  only  one 
regulation  and  one  duck  pin  league. 


2.  All  members  of  teams  should  report  at  the 
alleys  promptly  at  the  time  for  which  the  matches 
are  scheduled.     The  alleys  are  engaged  for  the 
specific  time  for  which  the  matches  are  scheduled 
and  will  have  to  be  relinquished  to  other  teams 
promptly  when  the  time  has  expired.     Any  team 
not  represented  on  the  alley  by  four  members  at 
ten  minutes  past  the  time  set  for  the  match  to 
begin  will  automatically  forfeit  the  first  game  to 
the  team  which  was  so  represented.     Any  team 
not  represented  on  the  alley  by  four  members  at 
thirty  minutes  past  the  time  set  for  the  match  to 
begin  will  automatically   forfeit  the  second  and 
third  games  to  the  team  which  was  so  represented. 

3.  Games  must  not  be  postponed  except  in  case 
of  illness  or  absolute  emergency  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  four  players  on  the  alley.     It  -is 
practically  impossible  to  secure  alleys  to  play  off 
postponed  games  as  all  alleys  are  booked  to  capac- 
ity every  night  with  league  games. 

4.  In  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  team 
to  request  a  postponement,  the  captain  must  make 
the  request  of  the  captain  of  the  opposing  team 
not  later  titan  six  hours  before  the  time  scheduled 
for  the  match  to  begin.     He  must  also  notify  the 
alley  of  the  postponement.     The  team  requesting 
the  postponement  must  secure  alleys  for  the  post- 
poned  game   at   a   time   convenient   to   their   op- 
ponents and  not  more  than  one  week  later  than 
the  originally  scheduled  match.     They  must  give 
their  opponents  at  least  three  days'  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  arranged  for  the  postponed  match 
to  be  played.    Postponed  matches  must  be  bowled 
on  the  alleys  where  originally  scheduled  if  pos- 
sible to  secure  them,  otherwise  on  alleys  agreeable 
to  both  teams. 

5.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  rec- 
ords   of   postponed   games   carried   over    a   long 
period,  any  postponed  game  not  reported  played 
off  within  one  week  will  be  automatically  for- 
feited from  the  team  which  made  the  postpone- 
ment necessary.    If  the  team  which  made  the  post- 
ponement complies  with  the  required  rules  to  play 
off  the  match  and  the  team  which  granted  the 
postponement  fails  for  any  reason  to  carry  out  its 
part  in  playing  the  match,  the  forfeit  will  revert 
to  the  team  which  made  the  postponement. 

6.  Bowling  Score  cards  are  placed  at  all  alleys 
for  reporting  game  results.     The  captain  of  the 
winning  team  or  a  member  of  the  team  appointed 
by  the  captain  is  responsible   for  filling  out  the 
card  and  mailing  it  immediately  after  the  match. 
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Be  sure  to  place  a  two  cent  stamp  on  the  card. 
Because  of  the  great  amount  of  work  involved 
in  calling  up  twenty  or  more  teams  a  week  not 
reporting  game  results  to  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association,  any  match  played  during 
the  week  for  which  no  score  card  is  received  by 
Saturday  will  be  automatically  thrown  out  in  com- 
puting the  league  standing.  Cards  must  be  care- 
fully filled  out  showing  DATE,  ALLEYS, 
LEAGUE,  TEAMS,  INDIVIDUAL  TOTALS 
AND  TEAM  TOTALS  FOR  EACH  GAME. 
INDICATE  IF  IT  IS  A  POSTPONED  GAME. 

7.  In  case  of  an  emergency  if  a  team  is  obliged 
to  bowl  a  match  with  only  four  players  it  may  do 
so  taking  for  its  fifth  score  the  low  score  of  the 
opposing  team  for  each  game.    Three  players  do 
not  constitute  a  team. 

8.  Alley  rules  governing  the  foul  line  will  be 
observed. 

9.  All  protests  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  within 
24  hours  after  the  game.    They  will  be  placed  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  League  Presidents  for 
ruling. 

10.  Individual  prizes  will   be  given   to  league 
championship  teams  of  the  entire  season. 

11.  Neutral  score  keepers  must  be  used  in  all 
championship  games. 

12.  It  is  desirable  to  have  our  registered  men 
bowlers   instruct  and   coach  the  girls,  but  such 
coaching  must  not  take  the  form  of  ridicule  or 
"kidding"  an  opposing  team.     If  this  is  indulged 
in  the  opposing  team  may  claim  the  match  by 
forfeit. 

13.  Matches  will  be  decided  by  games  won  and 
not  by  total  pins. 


The  Art  of  Playground  Making. — The  art 

of  making  a  children's  playground  is  to  make  it 
look  as  though  it  ought  to  be  more  or  less  messy. 
A  cow  yard  doesn't  look  as  if  it  were  being  spoiled 
because  the  cows  walk  about  in  it  and  scratch  their 
heads  against  the  fence.  A  deer  park  isn't  spoiled 
by  the  deer  nor  a  kitchen  by  having  things  cooked 
in  it.  How  to  produce  this  effect  is  a  question 
for  the  landscape  artists.  It  will  depend  a  good 
deal  on  the  kind  of  fence,  the  kind  of  surface  and 
the  kind  of  standing  apparatus.  A  shelter  for 
mothers  with  sandboxes  in  front  of  it  at  one  end, 
a  row  of  swings  in  front  of  it  with  room  for  little 
games  between  and  for  big  games  further  off,  or 
a  row  of  swings  put  at  the  further  end  opposite 
the  shelter  and  sandboxes  are  two  possible  plans. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 


English  Social  Service 

The  annual  report  of  the  National  Council  of 
Social  Service,  with  headquarters  at  London,  Eng- 
land, indicates  that  the  local  councils  of  social 
service  have  committees  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
young  people  after  they  have  left  school,  to  ar- 
range camps  for  summer  holidays,  to  help  select 
boys  to  attend  these  camps,  to  obtain  additional 
playgrounds.  In  certain  of  the  local  councils 
there  is  cooperation  with  the  local  educational 
authorities  in  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the  work 
of  clubs  and  other  organizations  for  young  people. 
Efforts  are  also  made  to  obtain  additional  ground 
for  use  by  the  young  people  for  tennis,  football, 
and  cricket.  There  has  been  cooperation  in  devel- 
oping in  a  number  of  towns  "Play  Centers  for 
Children."  The  value  of  a  council  of  social  serv- 
ice was  shown  clearly  in  emergencies  which  arose 
in  more  than  one  place  when  the  Education  Au- 
thority decided  to  curtail  expenditures  on  play 
centers.  In  one  city  where  it  was  decided  to  close 
the  two  play  centers  which  existed  in  the  town, 
the  Council  of  Social  Service  undertook  to  staff 
the  center  with  voluntary  workers  if  the  Educa- 
tion Authority  would  supply  one  trained  super- 
visor for  each  play  center.  This  was  agreed  to 
and  the  centers  have  been  successfully  carried  on. 

The  story  of  the  reduction  of  appropriations  by 
educational  authorities  for  play  centers  seems  not 
dissimilar  to  action  by  school  authorities  in  this 
country,  where  a  large  school  budget  is  being  car- 
ried and  there  is  demand  for  economy. 

The  rural  community  councils  have  helped  ac- 
tively in  the  campaign  of  the  National  Playing 
Fields  Association.  Special  groups  of  represen- 
tatives and  members  of  rural  councils  have  been 
appointed  to  deal  with  education,  under  which 
has  been  included  choral  singing,  dramatic  work, 
and  folk  dancing.  Effort  has  been  made  also  to 
reach  isolated  craftsmen  in  country  districts.  In 
Gloucestershire  a  musical  festival  was  organized, 
teams  came  from  villages  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  success  of  the  festival  resulted  in  another 
festival's  being  planned  for  the  succeeding  year. 
In  Somerset  the  rural  community  council  is  hold- 
ing a  dramatic  festival.  In  Kent  a  week-end 
school  for  play  producers  has  revealed  a  great 
demand  for  instruction  in  dramatics.  Illustrated 
lectures  have  been  given  on  how  to  act.  An  ex- 
perimental course  was  arranged  in  play  produc- 
tion. A  tour  was  arranged  in  one  county  for 
a  lecturer  on  musical  appreciation.  Attempt 
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is  being  made  to  help  the  villages  to  develop 
new  interests  to  enrich  their  social  life.  There 
seems  to  be  particular  emphasis  on  musical 
and  dramatic  work.  One  county  has  made 
a  survey  of  clubs  a"hd  other  organizations 
catering  especially  to  young  people.  In  West 
Sussex  it  was  found  that  in  53%  of  the  villages 
nothing  is  being  done  for  the  boys  who  have  left 
school;  in  27%  nothing  is  being  done  for  the 
girls ;  and  in  20%  nothing  is  being  done  for  either 
boys  or  girls.  Mention  is  made  of  the  need  for 
helping  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  districts  to 
cultivate  hobbies.  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
of  offering  prizes  for  best  essays  written  by  young 
people  in  the  rural  districts  on  further  facilities 
which  they  themselves  desire. 

"A  persistent  attempt  is  being  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  counties  to  discover  ways  in  which  new  in- 
terests can  be  developed  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
new  methods  applied  for  helping  them  to  culti- 
vate their  minds  and  bodies  during  the  difficult 
years  of  adolescence." 

Apparently  in  England  as  in  the  United  States 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  on 
activities  for  boys  and  girls  is  in  securing  men  and 
women  of  the  right  character  and  interest  who 
will  act  as  leaders. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  lending  funds  not 
to  exceed  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  proposed  Vil- 
lage Hall  to  help  in  securing  more  of  such  com- 
munity buildings.  These  loans  have  been  made 
without  interest.  The  principal  effect  of  the  loan 
fund  has  been  to  stimulate  villages  to  put  their 
hands  into  their  own  pockets  to  provide  themselves 
with  village  halls. 

One  rural  community  council  has  formed  a 
rural  planning  committee  and  is  considering  the 
preparation  of  a  regional  survey  in  which  all  the 
different  town  planning  authorities  can  cooperate. 


The  Circus  Comes  to 
East  Orange 

A  tri-playground  circus  was  a  great  event  on 
the  playgrounds  ;!n  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
and  very  gay  occasions  did  the  three  performances 
prove. 

After  the  grand  parade  accompanied  by  a  cal- 
liope loaned  by  the  park  came  the  following  pro- 
gram. 

1.  Jack  in  the  Box 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Q. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Gypsy  Dance 

Goof  Dance 

Elephant  Act 

Cat  Dance 

Deadwood  Gap  Stagecoach 

Giraffe  Act 

Charleston  Duet 

Ukulele  Serenade 

Jumping  Jacks 

Hawaiian  Dance 

Tilting  Match 

Acrobatic  Dance 

Hootus  and  Whatus  Act 

Ostrich  Act 

Circus  Band  Concert 

Clown  Act 

Hobby  Horse  Dance 

Tumbling  Act 

Dr.  Pill's  Magic  Medicine  Show 

Tight  Rope  Walker 

Pierrette  Dance 

Boxing  Match 

Midget  Act 

Pony  Ballet 

Old  Fashioned  Dance 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  Dance 

Indian  Club  Drill 

Tight  Rope  Walker 

Ambulance  and  Engine  Act 

Strong  Man  Act 

Ima-stuck-ups  vs.  Roughnecks 


Negro   Play  Day  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Colored  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Recreation  of  Orlando,  Florida,  on  Octo- 
ber 28th,  held  a  Negro  Play  Day  with  the  follow- 
ing events : 

Class  A — Boys  and  Girls — 12  to  14  years 
Class  B — Boys  and  Girls — 15  years  and  over 

BOYS 

Tug-of-War 

Stick  Wrestling 

100  Yd.  Dash 

J4  Mile  Run  (Class  B  boys) 

Running  Broad  Jump 

Baseball  Throwing  Contest 

Standing  Broad  Jump 

Relay  Race  (4  boys  to  a  team) 
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Golf  Putting  Contest 
Golf  Driving  Contest 

SMALL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
Peanut  Scramble 
Squirrel  in  Trees 
Goose  and  Geese 

GIRLS 

Potato  Race 
Chariot  Race 
Peanut  Relay 
Snatch  the  Flag 
Baseball  Throw  for  Distance 
50  Yd.  Dash 

MAJOR  GAMES 
Diamondball 

Professional  Colored  Men  vs.  Business  Men 

Giants  vs.  Yanks 

Girls — Orlando  Victors  vs.  All-Stars 

Football 

South  Side  vs.  North  Side 
Boxing 


Social  Centers  in   the 
Schools  of  America 

It  was  in  1919-1920  that  Clarence  Arthur  Perry 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  made  his  study 
of  Social  Centers  in  School  Buildings  which  was 
published  in  the  School  Center  Gazette.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  using  the  same  questionnaire 
as  that  employed  in  the  Perry  study,  but  extend- 
ing the  survey  to  cities  of  less  than  5,000  inhabi- 
tants, has  brought  the  figures  up  to  1923-24  and 
has  shown  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  this 
four  year  period. 

Mr.  Perry's  study  showed  667  centers  in  107 
cities  of  over  5,000  population.  Mrs.  Glueck 
tells  of  1,569  centers,  of  which  two-thirds  (1,031) 
are  in  cities  of  over  5,000  population  (240  cities). 
This  represents  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  in  the 
centers  and  a  growth  of  128  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  cities  representing  them. 

The  types  of  activities  listed  include  athletics, 
clubs  and  groups,  entertainments,  society  meet- 
ings, lectures,  social  occasions,  civic  occasions, 
dancing,  night  schools,  cooperative  activities, 
rooms  open  for  quiet  games  and  study  and  public 
library  branches.  "Activities  with  a  recreational 


content,"  says  the  complier,  "obviously  bulk  larg- 
est in  the  average  school-center  program.  Civic 
and  educational  features  are  also  distinctly  pres- 
ent, but  their  proportion  can  not  be  fixed  with 
any  precision  because  so  many  activities  exhibit 
more  than  one  aspect.  This  is  especially  true  of 
many  group  affairs.  A  club  may  have  a  debate 
on  one  evening  and  a  dance  on  another,  yet  both 
are  entered  on  the  records  as  'club  meetings.' " 

.An  interesting  fact  brought  out  in  the  study  is 
that  only  sixteen  of  the  states  have  no  laws  re- 
lating to  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings  and 
throughout  the  country  the  broad  powers  granted 
to  school  authorities  as  custodians  of  school  prop- 
erty generally  imply  their  right  to  grant  the  use 
of  school  buildings  for  community  purposes. 

The  following  generalizations  are  made  in  sum- 
marizing the  results  of  the  study : 

1.  The  school-center  movement  is  enjoying  a 
gradual  growth. 

2.  In   a   majority   of   cases   the   school-center 
season  is  six  or  more  months  in  length. 

3.  Twice  a  week  is  the  most  common  number 
of  nights  a  center  is  open,  one  and  five  evenings 
being  next  in  frequency. 

4.  Practically  two-thirds  of  the  centers  are  un- 
der the  management  of  school  authorities,  and  the 
trend  is  toward  an  increase  of  their  control. 

5.  The  support  of  school  centers  is  predomi- 
nantly by  public  taxation. 

6.  Not  quite  half  of  the  school  centers  have  a 
paid  staff. 

7.  The  activities  of  school  centers  show  a  high 
recreational   content   and   are  participated  in  by 
many  local  groups. 

The  summary  of  the  study  together  with  the 
table  in  which  the  facts  appear  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  a  bulletin 
entitled  Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings  by 
Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  Bulletin  1927,  No.  5.  Copies 
may  be  secured  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  lOc. 


Just  as  there  is  a  time  and  order  for  planting 
seed,  thinning,  transplanting,  hoeing,  budding, 
blosoming,  bearing  fruit  and  harvesting,  there  is 
the  right  age  for  pets,  fishing,  bear  stories,  camp- 
ing, having  a  hobby  horse,  calling  the  rabbit  a 
bunny,  rocking  the  kitty  to  sleep,  imitating  wild 
animals,  teasing,  chasing,  and  living  like  a  cave 
man.  Wrong  actions  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud 
and  it  is  equally  important  that  other  buds  have 
opportunity  for  growth. — WILLIAM  G.  VINAL. 
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Salesmen  of 
Knowledge* 

BY  GLENN  FRANK 

The  future  of  America  is  in  the  hands  of  two 
men — the  investigator  and  the  interpreter. 

We  shall  never  lack  for  the  administrator,  the 
third  man  needed  to  complete  this  trinity  of  social 
servants. 

And  we  have  an  ample  supply  of  investigators, 
but  there  is  a  shortage  of  readable  and  responsible 
interpreters,  men  who  can  effectively  play  medi- 
ator between  specialist  and  layman. 

The  practical  value  of  every  social  invention  or 
material  discovery  depends  upon  its  being  ade- 
quately interpreted  to  the  masses. 

Science  owes  its  effective  ministry  as  much  to 
the  interpretative  mind  as  to  the  creative  mind. 

The  knowledge  of  mankind  is  advanced  by  the 
investigator,  but  the  investigator  is  not  always  the 
best  interpreter  of  his  discoveries. 

Rarely,  in  fact,  do  the  genius  for  exploration 
and  the  genius  for  exposition  meet  in  the  same 
mind. 

Many  Negro  mammies  of  the  South  can  make  a 
strawberry  shortcake  that  would  tempt  the  appe- 
tite of  the  gods,  but  they  might  cut  sorry  figures 
as  domestic  science  lecturers. 

The  interpreter  stands  between  the  layman, 
whose  knowledge  of  all  things  is  indefinite,  and 
the  investigator  whose  knowledge  of  one  thing 
is  authoritative. 

The  investigator  advances  knowledge. 

The  interpreter  advances  progress. 

History  affords  abundant  evidence  that  civili- 
zation has  advanced  in  'direct  ratio  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  thought  of  the  thinkers  has  been 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  workers. 

Democracy  of  politics  depends  upon  democracy 
of  thought. 

"When  the  interval  between  intellectual  classes 
and  the  practical  classes  is  too  great,"  says  Buckle, 
"the  former  will  possess  no  influence,  the  latter 
will  reap  no  benefit." 

A  dozen  fields  of  thought  are  today  congested 
with  knowledge  that  the  physical  and  social  sci- 
ences have  unearthed,  and  the  whole  tone  and 
temper  of  American  life  can  be  lifted  by  putting 
this  knowledge  into  general  circulation. 

'Courtesy  of  the  Evening   World,  New  York. 


But  where  are  the  interpreters  with  the  train- 
ing and  the  willingness  to  think  their  way  through 
this  knowledge  and  translate  it  into  the  language 
of  the  street? 

I  raise  the  recruiting  trumpet  for  the  inter- 
preters. 


Land  and  Sea  Jollity 

One  of  the  beautiful  week-ends  of  last  summer 
.  moved  the  Boston  Herald  to  comment  as  follows : 

This  is  the  gloating  season  for  those  men  and 
women  who  a  generation  ago  were  insisting  on 
more  parks,  better  and  larger  playgrounds,  bridle 
paths,  swimming  pools,  boulevards  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  out-of-door  recreation.  "Too  expen- 
sive to  the  taxpayer,"  they  were  told  or  "mere 
fads"  or  "uplift  stuff  of  high  brows."  If  some 
master  aviator  with  an  all-seeing  camera  which 
might  sweep  the  commonwealth  in  a  moment  could 
direct  his  lens  at  us  on  such  an  afternoon  as  yes- 
terday or  Saturday  what  a  picture  he  would  get, 
and  what  an  overwhelming  answer  those  so-called 
idealists  could  make  to  their  critics  if  time  and 
events  had  not  already  silenced  them. 

Our  playgrounds  proponents  have  dreamed  and 
worked  and  talked  better  than  they  knew.  Could 
they  possibly  have  foreseen  the  extent  to  which 
the  people  would  go  out  in  a  holiday  spirit  twice 
a  week?  A  birdseye  view  of  the  state  would  re- 
veal an  entire  people  at  wholesome  play.  Ride 
for  an  hour  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and 
you  see  baseball  games,  golf  and  tennis  matches, 
bathers,  regattas,  picnics,  care-free  loiterers,  re- 
laxing parents  and  children  and,  most  pronounced 
of  all,  happy  motorists.  The  local  world  seems 
to  have  divided  itself  into  two  classes,  those  who 
motor  or  those  who  are  going  to  motor ;  or,  possi- 
bly, those  who  are  playing  or  those  who  are  going 
to  play.  Nobody  is  too  poor  to  play  or  travel. 
Nobody  is  too  rich  not  to  find  time  for  week-end 
diversions.  If  old  William  Wordsworth,  groping 
around  for  intimations  of  immortality,  and  singing 
of  land  and  sea  giving  themselves  up  to  jollity, 
could  take  a  Saturday  afternoon  off  from  his  ely- 
sian  fields,  he  would  go  into  new  raptures. 

According  to  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  a  million  boys  and  girls 
in  the  United  States  are  on  playgrounds  every  day. 
About  800  cities  are  directing  recreation  activities. 
There  are  10,000  separate  play  areas,  and  1,285 
remain  open  the  year  round.  — Boston  Herald. 
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Concern  for  Leisure 
Hours 

Louis  C.  Schroeder,  of  the  Foreign  Committee, 
European  Area  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  sends  copies  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolution  concerning  the  relations  between 
the  Internationale  Sportive  of  Lucerne*  and  the 
International  Labor  Bureau,  unanimously  voted 
at  the  Congress  of  Helsingfors,  held  August  9, 
1927 

The  Congress  of  the  Internationale  Sportive  of 
Lucerne  registers  with  joy  the  praiseworthy  ef- 
forts accomplished  by  the  International  Labor  Bu- 
reau for  the  organization  of  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  workers. 

It  commissions  its  bureau  to  develop  the  rela- 
tions which  it  has  already  established  with  this 
organization. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  its  office 
to  give  its  complete  support  to  the  International 
Labor  Bureau  to  diffuse  the  idea  of  sports,  plays 


*The  Internationale  Sportive  of  Lucerne  is  the  Workers  orga- 
nization attached  to  the  II  Internationale  of  Amsterdam,  and 
not  that  of  Moscow. 


and  games,  and  gymnastics  amongst  the  workers 
of  all  lands,  and  to  all  other  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  the  practical  utiliza- 
tion of  the  leisure  hours  of  the  workers. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  HELSING- 
FORS, AUGUST  5-8,  1927 

That  the  Workers'  Mutual  Organization  in  the 
field  of  sports  can  cooperate  with  other  Workers' 
Organizations,  such  as  those  formed  on  political, 
syndicalist,  and  cooperative  bases.* 

That  the  worker  shall  participate  in  sport 
equally  with  those  from  cooperative  and  mutual 
societies. 

That  there  shall  be  an  interchange  of  documents 
regarding  the  health  of  the  workers. 

That  the  individual  track  and  field  athletics 
shall  be  supplemented  by  calisthenic  exercises  and 
team  games. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  underline  the  moral 
superiority  of  the  group  contests  such  as  the  relay 
races,  over  the  individual  contests. 

That  it  considers  it  to  be  its  duty  to  express 
its  wish  that  the  granting  of  prizes  to  winners  be 
suppressed  in  all  affiliated  countries. 

*The  different  Workers  Societies  are  organized  on  political 
and  other  bases  and  do  not  mix  with  each  other. 


GRAND  BAND,  HARRIS  COUNTY  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  CONTEST,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS.     (See  page  563.) 
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One  of  the  most  useful  of  recent  books  in  our 
field  is  Jay  B.  Nash's  "The  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Playgrounds  and  Recreation." 
deplete  with  concrete  information  and  well-illus- 
trated discussion,  it  is  a  volume  that  every  recrea- 
tion worker  should  possess.  One  who  harvests 
.a  large  field  is  bound,  however,  to  collect  some 
.tares  with  his  wheat.  In  presenting  a  widely  held 
view  about  moneyed  amusement  enterprises, 
Professor  Nash  has,  we  believe,  picked  up  some- 
thing that  does  not  make  bread.  Speaking  of  the 
play  problem  created  by  the  city  he  refers  to 
commercial  recreation  in  this  wise : 

"The  growing  monster,  like  the  octopus,  is 
slowly  but  surely  surrounding  us  and  gradually 
squeezing  out  the  life-giving  recreational  activi- 
ties. .  .  ." 

The  objection  which  we  have  to  all  commercial 
recreation  is  that  it  emphasizes  the  place  of  the 
spectator  and  minimizes  the  place  of  the  partici- 
pant. 

In  making  his  third  point,  the  author  quotes 
E.  B.  DeGroot : 

"Having  made  a  god  of  efficiency,  we  have  pro- 
fessionalized our  active  recreation.  This  modern 
god  does  not  approve  of  purely  amateur  contests 
in  football,  baseball,  track  athletics  and  other 
forms  of  active  recreation.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  high-powered  professional  coach  to 
whom  all  of  the  successes  and  all  of  the  failures 
-of  teams  and  individuals  may  be  accredited. 
.  .  .  All  that  ever  comes  to  the  surface  in  the 
periodical  nation-wide  upheavals  involving  high- 
powered  football  coaches,  is  a  smoke  screen  that 
covers  a  |battle  wherein  educational  principles 
surrender  to  commercial-professional  practices." 

The  inevitable  effect  of  statements  such  as 
these  is  to  cast  a1  taint  upon  any  and  all  forms  of 
recreation  opportunity  which  are  furnished  for  a 
profit.  The  reader  is  led  to  feel  that  there  is 
something  intrinsically  unwholesome  about  Col- 
onel Ruppert's  baseball  aggregation  and  all  enter- 
prises similar  to  those  which  are  managed  by  Tex 
Rickard  or  Arthur  Pyle.  You  cannot  condemn 
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an  entire  class  of  commodity   without  throwing 
aspersions  upon  all  the  people  who  sell  it. 

Nash  points  out  that  baseball,  boxing,  horse- 
racing,  dancing  and  bowling  on  the  green  were  all 
originally  community  activities.  As  a  result  of 
commercialism  he  says  they  have  been  "walled 
up"  and  that  even  the  great  universities  now  sur- 
round them  with  high  walls  and  stadiums.  "You 
bow  your  head,  pay  the  price  and  enter." 

Is  it  true,  however,  that  the  commercial  sports 
are  squeezing  out  those  under  community  manage- 
ment? The  1927  Yearbook  reports  an  increase 
since  1921  of  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  paid  play  leaders,  while  the  10,123  separate 
play  areas  existing  in  1926  represent  an  increase 
of  1,515  over  those  of  1925.  Similar  gains  have 
been  reported  in  previous  Yearbooks.  Can  these 
figures  mean  anything  else  than  that  more  and 
more  persons  are  enjoying  community-supported 
recreation  ?  Indeed,  is  it  not  likely  that  free  spon- 
taneous play  is  just  as  abundant  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts as  it  ever  was  and  that  in  the  cities  com- 
munal recreation  is  actually  on  the  gain  ? 

The  second  point  is  that  commercial  recreation 
is  producing  "spectatoritis" — the  habit  of  sitting 
in  the  bleachers  rather  than  wielding  the  bat.  De 
Groot  says,  "The  philosophy  of  commercialism, 
as  applied  to  the  world  of  recreation  is  'buy  some- 
thing' rather  than  be  something." 

Several  considerations  are  here  involved.  In 
the  first  place,  baseball,  football  and  other  games 
in .  which  matched  teams  contend  have,  and  al- 
ways have  had,  a  large  spectator  aspect  whether 
they  were  held  under  community  or  under  com- 
mercial auspices.  Surely  a  football  game,  attend- 
ed by  thousands,  does  not  become  a  commercial 
enterprise  simply  because  an  admission  fee  is 
charged  any  more  than  a  municipal  golf  course 
ceases  to  be  a  community  undertaking  when  it 
charges  a  fee. 

Nash  remarks  that  "million-dollar  receipts  have 
become  common-place"  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing deplorable  in  the  mere  fact  of  tremendous 
assemblages  at  outdoor  athletic  contests.  What 
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is  it  that  packs  the  grandstand  at  a  varsity  foot- 
ball game  ?  Is  it  the  opportunity  to  spend  money 
or  is  it  an  interest  in  the  game  itself,  together 
with  all  the  other  emotional  satisfactions  inci- 
dental to  a  vast  human  congregation?  To  large 
numbers  such  occasions  mean  an  afternoon  passed 
in  the  open  air  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
spent  around  a  card  table.  Available  statistics 
do  not  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
portion of  college  students  engaging  in  outdoor 
sports  today  with  the  same  figure  for  two  dec- 
ades ago.  When  one  reflects,  however,  upon 
the  general  prevalence  of  intramural  contests  and 
upon  the  growing  size  of  the  squad  of  team  can- 
didates, it  seems  a  fair  assumption  that  the  present 
proportion  of  active  college  athletes  is  much  larger 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  If  that  is  true,  may 
not  the  increase  have  been  stimulated  largely  by 
the  tremendous  premiums,  social  and  otherwise, 
granted  to  athletic  superiority  by  the  modern  inter- 
college  contest?  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  great 
football  spectacle  has  been  created  by  commer- 
cialism? Is  it  not  truer  to  say  that  business 
machinery  has  simply  made  possible  a  tremendous 
athletic  and  social  phenomenon? 

The  baseball  magnate  is  blamed  because  so 
many  people  nowadays  take  their  baseball  sitting 
down.  How  is  it?  Should  no  one  ever  witness 
a  professional  game?  We  do  not  limit  our  dra- 
matic enjoyments  to  acting  in  little  theatres. 
Why  should  we  deny  ourselves  the  delight  of  see- 
ing Babe  Ruth  slug  a  "homer"?  If  there  is  any 
class  of  people  who  can  properly  attend  profes- 
sional games,  why  should  not  the  magnates  serve 
them  ?  Suppose  there  are  those  who  spend  Satur- 
day afternoons  sitting  on  the  bleachers  which 
would  be  more  healthfully  spent  scoring  runs  on 
their  own  account,  is  it  proper  to  blame  the  com- 
mercial purveyor  for  the  misuse  of  their  time? 
When  we  overeat  of  plum  pudding,  we  do  not 
blame  the  host.  To  attribute  "spectatoritis"  to 
the  baseball  magnates  is  just  about  as  fitting  as  it 
would  be  to  blame  the  Creator  for  putting  apples 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

On  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be  true  that  but 
for  the  professional  baseball  game,  large  numbers 
of  people  in  our  big  cities  would  never  know  any- 
thing about  the  game,  would  never  catch  its  thrill, 
would  never  be  stimulated  to  play  themselves? 
Only  recently  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  just  at- 
tended a  tennis  match  at  Forest  Hills  closed  an 
enthusiastic  description  of  the  game  with :  "Gee, 
you  can  bet  that  next  year  I'm  going  to  play 
tennis  myself !" 


The  third  point  made  by  the  critics  of  com- 
mercial and  professional  recreation  is  that  they 
are  responsible  for  corrupt  practices  in  amateur 
and  community  recreation.  Again  we  raise  a 
question.  Can  the  druggist  justify  his  boot-leg- 
ging by  saying  that  the  grocer  uses  false  scales? 
Reduced  to  its  essential  terms,  the  trouble  with 
college  football  is  simply  that  some  institutions  are 
not  abiding  by  the  rules  of  the  game.  But  cheat- 
ing in  sports  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  or  one 
that  is  related  only  to  money  or  to  bigness.  Back 
in  the  early  days  when  baseball  was  solely  a  com- 
munity diversion,  players  were  now  and  then 
spiked  and  umpires  were  not  free  from  suspicion. 
Many  an  amateur  boxer  has  hit  below  the  belt. 
In  fact,  the  history  of  all  sports,  whether  amateur 
or  professional,  reveals  a  constant  struggle  to 
hold  players  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

If  we  examine  commercial  recreation  enter- 
prises fairly,  can  we  not  discover  distinct  benefits  ? 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  true  that,  far  from 
diminishing  recreational  opportunity,  they  very 
greatly  increase  it?  For  many  people  in  cities, 
skating  would  never  be  possible  but  for  the  com- 
mercially-run skating  rink.  The  same  is  true  of 
dancing,  bowling,  billiards  and  other  wholesome 
amusements.  Again,  the  methods  which  have  been 
elaborated  under  the  pressure  of  business  compe- 
tition oftentimes  show  an  improvement  in  tech- 
nique which  might  very  well  be  emulated  by  the 
directors  of  community  recreation.  A  couple  of 
instances  will  illustrate  the  point. 

Close  by  Coney  Island  are  two  bathing  beaches 
which  are  walled  in  and  entered  only  through 
turnstiles  after  paying  the  price.  The  larger  re- 
sort, Manhattan  Beach,  covers  some  thirty  acres 
and  in  addition  to  a  fine  strip  of  ocean  beach  it 
affords  its  patrons  the  use  of  the  following  facili- 
ties: 

7  volley  ball  courts 
4  tennis  courts 

2  basketball  courts 
30  handball  courts 

1  baseball  diamond 
1  high  jump  pit 
1  punching  bag  pavilion 
1  children's  playground  with  teeter  boards 
and  chutes 

3  swimming  pools 

The  swimming  pools  are  furnished  with  sea 
water  and  are  tested  as  to  bacteria  content  hourly 
by  a  chemist  who  has  a  laboratory  on  the  prem- 
ises. One  pool  is  for  children,  another  is  for 
diving  (9'  1"  deep)  ;  and  the  other  is  non-diving 
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(5'  deep).  The  management  employs  a  half  dozen 
trained  recreation  leaders  who  conduct  regular 
periods  of  calisthenic  drills  open  to  all  the  patrons. 
During  the  past  summer  over  800,000  people  en- 
joyed these  exercises.  Here  the  bather  can  swim 
in  waters  which  are  not  unduly  crowded  and  enjoy 
an  all-around  program  of  water  and  land  sports 
which  are  not  available  at  the  ordinary  public 
beach.  This  commercial  resort  has  not  only  en- 
larged the  waterfront  opportunity  for  thousands 
of  New  Yorkers  but  it  has  given  them  a  richer 
recreation  program  without  additional  expense  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Community  recreation  is  not  free.  Its  cost  is 
borne  by  both  users  and  non-users.  The  cost  of 
commercial  recreation  is  borne  solely  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

Another  striking  instance  of  refinement  in 
amusement  technique  that  has  happened  under 
business  management  is  to  be  found  in  the  theatre 
considered  purely  as  a  hall  for  witnessing  or  en- 
joying an  entertainment.  The  average  theatre  has 
easy  seats,  padded  floors,  good  ventilation,  free- 
dom from  noise  and  other  distracting  influences, 
a  skillful  use  of  lights  to  concentrate  the  attention, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  refinement — con- 
ditions which  are  seldom  equalled  by  any  other 
type  of  auditorium  outside  of  the  theatrical  field. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  criticism  of  com- 
mercial recreation,  however,  is  not  its  irrelevancy 
but  its  ineffectiveness  in  getting  at  the  real  evil. 
What  Nash  and  DeGroot  had  mainly  in  mind  and 
what  all  lovers  of  a  sane  life  deplore  is  to  see  large 
masses  of  people  continually  taking  their  recrea- 
tion by  proxy. 

A  person  who  has  never  swung  a  baseball  bat, 
wielded  a  racket  or  trod  the  stage  has  missed  a 
life-giving  experience.  The  normal  outlet  of  ex- 
citement is  muscular  action.  To  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment constantly  and  not  have  the  corresponding 
action  is  to  lead  an  incomplete  and  unhygienic  life. 
What  all  recreation  lovers  wish  to  promote  is 
freer  self-activity  and  fuller  physical  expression, 
and  the  main  point  of  this  discussion  is  that  people 
are  not  now  prevented  from  this  life-giving  self- 
activity  by  the  commercial  purveyor  of  recreation. 

The  real  cause  of  "spectatoritis"  is,  in  a  word, 
the  modern  big  city.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
urban  dwellers  would  like  to  play  baseball  but  they 
have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  place  in  which  to 
play.  Their  marginal  time  is  largely  consumed  in 
going  to  and  from  work.  When  they  get  home 
there  is  no  nearby  space  in  which  to  play.  The 


remedy  is  not  in  abolishing  the  professional  base- 
ball stadium  but  in  city  planning,  and  re-planning, 
with  a  view  to  remedying  those  two  defects  in 
modern  urban  life.  We  must  build  new  garden 
cities  and  rebuild  deteriorated  sections  of  existing 
cities  in  such  a  way  that  industrial  and  business 
nuclei  will  be  surrounded  by  residential  zones,  and 
in  those  zones  there  must  be  adequate  spaces  for 
outdoor  and  indoor  recreation.  For  the  proper 
planning  of  athletic  fields,  playgrounds  and  back- 
yards, Nash's  book  gives  a  lot  of  valuable  help. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  worry  about  com- 
mercial recreation.  Let  us  copy  its  technical  re- 
finements wherever  they  appear  and  not  be  jealous 
of  its  successes.  Let  us  boost  community  recrea- 
tion in  all  proper  ways  and  through  college,  school 
and  playground  strive  to  spread  the  ideals  and 
habits  of  a  rich  and  expressive  recreational  life. 


Professor   Nash    Has   a 
Word  to  Say 

The  comments  on  commercial  recreation  by  my 
very  good  friend,  Clarence  A.  Perry,  being  some- 
what in  criticism  of  my  attitude  on  commercial 
recreation,  have  been  done  so  nicely  that  I  almost 
hesitate  to  say  anything  in  rebuttal.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Perry's  end  in  view  and  my  own  end  in  view 
are  exactly  the  same.  We  may  possibly  just  dif- 
fer in  means  but  even  there  I  doubt  it. 

May  I  make  clear  that  I  make  no  criticism  of 
activities  where  a  "cost  covering  charge"  is  made 
or  even  a  charge  above  this,  provided  the  person 
who  pays  becomes  a  participant  not  merely  a  spec- 
tator? My  fight  is  wholly  with  the  commercial 
recreation  as  an  encouragement  of  mere  on- 
looking. 

The  fact  that  there  is  more  communi|ty  recrea- 
tion in  1927  than  in  1917  does  not  in  any  way 
prove  that  opportunities  for  wholesome  play  and 
recreation  are  on  the  increase.  Modern  life  is  by 
its  very  trend  crowding  out  so  many  of  these 
opportunities  which  were  part  of  the  natural  edu- 
cation of  the  child  that  this  loss  would  undoubt- 
edly very  much  more  than  unbalance  the  advance 
in  community  supported  recreation. 

I  should  like  to  challenge  Mr.  Perry's  statement 
that  "but  for  the  professional  baseball  game,  large 
numbers  of  people  in  our  city  would  not  know 
anything  about  the  game."  This  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  situation.  I  am  not  at  all  interested 
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in  people's  knowing  about  baseball  from  the 
bleachers.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  knowing 
about  baseball  from  the  standpoint  of  a  team 
member. 

I  doubt  whether  being  a  spectator  ever  encour- 
ages the  playing  of  baseball — this  will  be  espe- 
cially so  for  the  adults.  My  demand  is  that  the 
child  in  his  growing  years  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  a  participant. 

As  an  octopus,  commercial  recreation  is  crush- 
ing out  of  the  younger  generation  its  initiative  in 
connection  with  wholesome  play  and  recreational 
pursuits.  It  is  surrounding  the  young  people 
with  things  to  look  at  and  this  discourages  the 
doing  of  activities.  We  get  a  thrill  being  a  spec- 
tator, but  it  is  a  different  thrill  from  that  which 
comes  from  being  a  participant.  We  establish  a 
habit  of  looking  on.  With  this  habit  well  estab- 
lished, the  absence  of  opportunities  to  participate 
merely  throws  us  into  the  hands  of  the  commer- 
cial recreation  octopus. 

More  money  must  be  provided  for  creating  op- 
portunities to  participate.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  edu- 
cational, the  opportunities  must  be  largely  under 
community  auspices  not  under  commercial  aus- 
pices. 

JAY  B.  NASH, 

Associate  Professor  of  New  York 

University  Physical  Education 

Department 


Place  of  Playgrounds 

in  the  American 

Melting  Pot 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Seattle  in  July,  1927,  State  Super- 
intendent Francis  G.  Blair  of  Illinois,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  N.  E.  A.,  made  The  American  Melt- 
ing Pot  the  subject  of  his  address. 

"Speaking  without  any  prejudice,"  he  said,  "I 
believe  that  the  great  American  school  system  is 
the  very  pit  of  this  melting  pot.  Here  the  ancient 
foreign  prejudices  are  melted  out  of  the  youth  and 
the  best  that  is  brought  and  the  best  that  is  here 
are  fused  together. 

"What  in  the  American  school  system  tends 
toward  this  accomplishment?  First,  the  play- 
grounds in  connection  with  our  schools.  I  be- 


lieve that  the  American  school  playground  is  the 
greatest  kindergarten  of  democracy  ever  con- 
ceived. Here  children  of  native  and  foreign-born 
citizens  meet  and  mingle  together  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

"Barnum  gave  to  America  the  happy  family 
idea.  He  took  the  cubs  and  the  kittens  of  jungle 
animals,  with  their  ancient  hatreds;  he  put  them 
together  in  the  same  cage.  He  let  them  eat  to- 
gether and  play  together.  They  grew  up  to  ma- 
turity as  if  they  had  been  born  out  of  a  common 
womb,  but  other  cubs  and  kittens  that  had  been 
kept  separate  retained  their  same  jungle  animosi- 
ties. 

"It  is  the  great  opportunity  which  the  Amer- 
ican playground  offers  in  bringing  together  the 
boys  and  girls  before  these  prejudices  have  de- 
veloped too  far,  and  allowing  them  to  meet  and 
to  know  each  other,  that  constitutes  it  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  melting  pot." 


Teaching  the  Black  Belt 
How  to  Play* 

A  school  that  teaches  negroes  how  to  play  is 
following  the  cowpaths  to  the  huts  in  the  Alabama 
Black  Belt.  The  Booker  T.  Washington  School 
on  Wheels,  ordinarily  denned  as  an  agricultural 
extension  project,  has  found  this  instruction  in 
play  one  of  the  first  essentials  not  only  for  the 
happiness  and  morale  but  also  for  the  health  of 
these  people.  What  the  instruction  means  can 
hardly  be  understood  by  one  not  familiar  with  the 
emptiness  of  life  in  the  Black  Belt  sections. 

Therefore  one  of  the  most  important  activities 
is  that  part  of  the  School's  program  which  teaches 
the  community  how  to  play.  The  daily  recrea- 
tion hour  includes  games  of  all  sorts  for  boys  and 
girls  and  milder  athletics  for  grown-ups.  It 
trains  the  young  people  to  wholesome  physical, 
mental  and  social  development  and  creates  every- 
where greater  friendliness  and  cooperation  and  a 
healthier  attitude  toward  life. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  school's  whole  program 
fosters  a  spirit  of  play,  for  it  makes  for  cleaner, 
more  sanitary,  better  organized  homes  and  com- 
munities, with  a  resulting  spirit  of  happiness. 

Sanitation  on  the  farm  grounds  and  within  the 
home  is  on6  of  the  first  things  to  be  taught.  Sani- 
tary toilets,  poultry  houses  and  pigpens  are  built, 

*From   "American   Child   Health   News,"   December,   1927. 
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sanitary  wells  dug.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
home-economics  specialist,  the  negro  wives  learn 
to  clean  their  cabins,  cook  proper  meals,  make 
their  homes  more  attractive. 

Three  workers,  an  agricultural  man,  a  home 
economics  expert  and  a  nurse,  travel  with  the 
school.  They  choose  one  of  the  poorer  homes  in 
a  thickly  populated  section  and  demonstrate  to 
the  neighboring  negroes  who  throng  there,  the 
fundamentals  of  farming,  home-making  and 
healthful  living. 

The  "Booker  T.  Washington  School  on 
Wheels"  was  built  and  equipped  by  30,000  ne- 
groes and  donated  by  them  to  the  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  service,  with  the  headquar- 
ters at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 
It  superseded  an  earlier  and  smaller  automobile 
truck  which  in  turn  had  taken  the  place  of  a 
wagon.  The  service  of  the  school  is  supplied  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Agricultural  Ccllege 
known  as  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  It 
demonstrates  the  determination  of  the  negroes 
themselves  to  progress  and  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  toward  educating  them  to  health- 
ier, happier  and  more  prosperous  citizenship. 


The  report  of  Frederic  Almy  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Backyard  Playgrounds  to  the 
Buffalo  City  Planning  Association  is  suggestive. 
The  committee  itself  consists  of  forty-two  mem- 
bers, who  are  often  called  on  to  help  and 
whose  names  are  useful.  This  committee  printed 
and  distributed  125,000  copies  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  illustrated  folder  showing  how  to 
lay  out  a  typical  backyard  for  maximum  play  use, 
how  to  build  various  types  of  simple  play  appa- 
ratus and  so  on.  These  were  sent  to  the  principals 
of  all  public  schools  and  to  the  Sisters  Superior 
of  all  parochial  schools  and  later  through  the  prin- 
cipals and  sisters  were  given  to  the  individual 
pupils  of  nearly  all  the  schools.  Prizes  of  $50, 
$25,  and  $10  were  offered  not  for  the  best  back- 
yard playground  but  for  the  best  planned  backyard 
playground  considering  the  possibilities  of  the 
back  yard.  These  prizes  were  widely  advertised  in 
industrial  plants,  store  windows  and  elsewhere 


through  the  kindness  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  also 
themselves  offered  to  their  own  members  addi- 
tional prizes.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  back- 
yard playgrounds  were  finally  judged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Judges. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  manual  training  teachers  in  all  public 
schools  offered  to  help  boys  in  making  playground 
apparatus.  One  large  lumber  firm  agreed  to  make 
and  sell  playground  apparatus  at  cost  to  those  who 
could  not  make  it  for  themselves.  This  same  firm 
made  two  sample  sets  for  exhibition  in  store  win- 
dows and  these  sample  sets  were  finally  placed  in 
public  playgrounds  for  use. 

Talks  were  given  to  the  heads  of  all  public  and 
parochial  schools  and  at  a  large  number  of  public 
and  parochial  schools.  Articles  were  prepared 
and  printed  in  the  local  newspapers  and  in  the 
school  magazines. 

Through  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1,000  copies  of  Recreation 
Fundamentals  in  real  estate  development  were 
secured  and  these  were  distributed  at  a  luncheon 
of  Buffalo  realtors  and  additional  copies  sent  to 
realtors  not  present  at  the  luncheon,  especially 
those  who  were  subdividers.  One  realty  company 
has  already  written  in  that  they  will  provide  play 
space  in  all  their  land  developments  hereafter  as 
good  policy.  Copies  of  the  New  York  State  Law 
of  1926,  under  which  play  space  may  be  acquired 
in  certain  cases  in  future  plattings  of  land  develop- 
ments, were  obtained  and  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Realtors'  Association  and 
to  the  City  Planning  Commission,  neither  of 
whom  knew  of  this  law. 


Winner   of   Backyard 

Playground  Contest 

Announced 

The  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  of  St. 
Louis  has  announced  as  winner  of  the  home  play- 
ground contest  Louis  C.  Pahl,  Junior,  thirteen 
years  of  age. 

More  than  500  backyard  playgrounds  were  en- 
tered in  the  contest,  judged  by  committeemen  from 
the  American  Legion.  The  playgrounds  ranged 
from  an  elaborate  play-place  with  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  launch  in  a  miniature  lagoon,  together 
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with  a  playhouse,  swings,  slides  and  game  equip- 
ment which  had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  several 
hundred  dollars,  to  Louis  Pahl's  little  backyard 
which  had  been  improved  at  a  cost  of  just  $3.00 — 
$1.00  for  an  awning  for  a  play  shed,  $2.00  for  a 
roll  of  roofing  for  it. 

The  playground  had  for  equipment  a  swing, 
combining  the  features  of  an  adjustable  hori- 
zontal bar;  a  sand  box  and  play  pavilion,  roofed 
over  and  sheltered  from  the  sun ;  a  see-saw  which 
had  combination  use  as  a  slide;  a  clubhouse  of 
unusual  construction  for  the  "gang,"  a  place  to 
pitch  horseshoes,  and  six  old  automobile  tires  the 
children  used  for  races  and  other  stunts. 

Much  ingenuity  went  into  the  devising  of  the 
equipment.  For  example,  the  uprights  of  the 
swing  are  two  cross  bars  from  telephone  poles. 
The  wooden  pegs  on  which  insulators  fit  have 
been  taken  out  above  a  height  of  three  and  one- 
half  feet,  and  the  uprights,  set  in  concrete  made  by 
Louis  from  sand  and  cement  which  he  found  at 
home,  are  placed  so  that  these  holes  come  level 
with  each  other.  A  piece  of  inch  pipe  thrust 
through  these  holes  completes  a  very  practicable 
horizontal  bar. 

Three  light  posts  that  once  sustained  a  porch 
and  a  3  x  3  foot  piece  of  the  same  height  form 
the  uprights  of  the  play  shelter.  Louis  and  a 
friend  put  them  up  themselves,  framed  the  roof 
and  put  it  on,  neatly  boarding  up  the  gable  ends 
with  tongue  and  groove.  The  see-saw  was  easily 
made  from  a  saw-horse  and  sandpaper  board. 

But  the  clubhouse  was  different.  In  size  it  is 
about  6x6x5  feet  with  a  neat  roof  of  asbestos 
shingles  and  two  little  windows.  Louis  began  by 
making  a  concrete  foundation,  in  which  he  set 
bricks  for  a  doorstep.  The  building  he  framed 
himself  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  other  chil- 
dren. Thus  far  the  siding  is  of  roof  boards,  but 
tar  paper  will  be  added  as  scraps  are  available 
and  ultimately  asbestos  shingles  will  cover  the 
sides  as  they  now  cover  the  roof.  Above  the 
clubhouse  rises  a  flagpole,  a  piece  of  iron  pipe 
gathered  up  from  a  waste  heap.  The  flagpole  is 
admirable  for  the  purpose  of  flying  the  name  of 
the  gang  and  also  for  mounting  a  weather  cock, 
and  an  imitation  airplane,  "The  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis,"  which  is  now  being  made. 


A  Tribute  to  Two 
Friends   of   Recreation 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  placed  upon  the  minutes: 

That  the  Association  record  its  appreciation  of 
the  deep  interest  which  Mr.  John  M.  Eastwood 
took  in  the  playground  movement  not  only  in 
Canada  but  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  death  of  Mr.  Eastwood  the  Asso- 
ciation has  lost  a  loyal  friend  and  the  playground 
movement  an  enthusiastic  supporter. 

Mr.  John  M.  Eastwood,  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  since  1924,  whose  death  oc- 
curred at  his  home  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1927,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  for  play- 
grounds in  Canada.  He  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Hamilton  Playgrounds  Association  when 
it  was  organized  in  1909,  and  served  as  president 
from  1917  until  his  death.  The  marked  expansion 
of  the  playground  work  in  Hamilton  during  these 
years  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  his  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  and  his  energetic  and  continu- 
ous effort.  The  playgrounds  in  Hamilton  are  still 
conducted  by  a  private  association  but  Mr.  East- 
wood has  been  instrumental  in  securing  for  them 
a  considerable  degree  of  support  from  public 
funds  and  in  1925  a  bond  issue  of  $25,000  was 
voted  for  the  purchase  of  additional  playgrounds. 
In  appreciation  of  his  work  for  playgrounds  and 
harbor  development,  a  park  and  playground  along 
the  waterfront,  now  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
city,  has  been  named  Eastwood  Park. 

In  October,  Edward  J.  Dunn,  one  of  Elmira's 
leading  citizens,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
Though  connected  with  many  civic  movements, 
Mr.  Dunn  is  best  known  to  recreation  workers 
through  his  association  with  Elmira  Community 
Service,  which  he  served  as  president  since  its  or- 
ganization. Deeply  and  genuinely  interested  in 
helping  his  fellow  citizens  secure  the  best  possible 
recreational  opportunity,  Mr.  Dunn  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  make  Community  Service  function 
for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  of  Elmira.  Of  both 
his  time  and  money  he  gave  generously. 
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At  the  Conventions 

BOY  LIFE  CONSIDERED 

For  the  fourth  successive  year  several  hundred 
members  of  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions'  and  Optimist 
clubs,  and  professional  workers  among  boys  gath- 
ered at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  late 
in  November,  and  for  three  days  focused  their 
attention  on  the  needs  of  American  boys. 

The  boy's  religious,  home,  educational,  voca- 
tional and  recreational  problems  in  city  and  coun- 
try were  considered.  From  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  home  by  many  speakers,  the  majority  of 
delegates  must  have  gone  away  with  a  conviction 
that  organized  work  for  boys  should  somehow 
strengthen  home  life  and  promote  the  companion- 
ship of  parents  with  their  sons. 

While  less  impressive  than  the  1926  conference 
in  specific  contributions  to  the  technique  and  sci- 
ence of  boys'  work,  this  gathering  was  noteworthy 
for  stimulating  addresses  by  the  heads  of  the  ser- 
vice clubs  and  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  S. 
Kendrick  Guernsey,  past  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Boys'  Work  Conference,  Martin  H. 
Carmody,  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  LeRoy  Petersen  of  the  Laura  Spellman 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Jones 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  others. 

BOYS'  RECREATION  DISCUSSED 

Although  community  recreation  was  not  dis- 
cussed at  a  general  session  of  the  conference,  boys' 
recreation  with  special  reference  to  public  play- 
grounds and  athletics,  was  the  subject  of  three 
simultaneous  section  meetings.  Leisure  time  op- 
portunities, play,  and  sports  were  also  strongly 
emphasized  by  several  of  the  leading  speakers. 
Limitations  of  space  will  permit  only  a  few  quota- 
tions from  the  addresses. 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities,  discussing  the  boy  as 
the  "hope  of  the  world,"  stated  that  there  were 
three  types  of  boys:  (1)  the  mechanical,  of  which 
Lindbergh  and  Orville  Wright  are  examples;  (2) 
the  social,  like  Gary;  (3)  the  abstract,  exemplified 
by  preachers,  teachers,  and  other  thinkers.  "The 
world  is  undergoing  rapid  changes  mechanically 
and  industrially,"  he  said.  "We  cannot  give  the 
boys  who  will  live  in  it  tomorrow  exact  directions. 
We  must  give  them  fundamentals  and  principles 
which  are  sound  without  regard  to  time.  We 
should  give  them  courage,  and  one  way  to  do  this 


is  through  the  lessons  of  the  playground  and  ath- 
letics." 

Arthur  Sapp,  president  of  Rotary  International, 
said  that  sportsmanship  today  is  of  a  quality  much 
superior  to  that  in  his  young  manhood  and  ap- 
pealed for  more  wholesome  amusement  in  leisure 
time. 

In  reviewing  the  successes  in  life  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Boys' 
Club,  David  Armstrong,  the  director,  told  how 
successful  regular  boxing  bouts  have  been  in  pro- 
moting sportsmanship  among  his  boys. 

"A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  willing  to  begin  anywhere — 
with  a  swim  or  gym  or  something  else — but  it  is 
not  willing  to  stop  until  Christ  is  inculcated  in 
the  boy,"  said  Edgar  N.  Robinson  in  re-emphasiz- 
ing the  religious  aims  of  his  organization. 

In  line  with  the  present  emphasis  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  on  physical  fitness,  Jajnes  E.  West,  Chief 
Scout  executive,  said :  "We  are  trying  to  awaken 
boys  to  their  own  responsibility  for  their  physi- 
cal condition." 

The  crime  prevention  achievements  of  the  Big 
Brother  organization  in  Scranton  were  empha- 
sized by  its  director,  Aaron  Fahringer. 

DISAGREE  ON  RURAL  RECREATION 

The  suggestion  of  Otto  Benson  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  that  passive  recreation,  like  reading,  is 
most  popular  among  country  boys,  was  definitely 
disagreed  with  by  other  delegates  at  a  section 
meeting  on  needs  of  rural  boys.  So  was  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Butcher,  President  of 
Teachers'  College,  Emporia,  Kansas,  that  "when 
play  stops  and  work  begins,  character  building  be- 
gins." Dr.  Butcher  also  said,  "Ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  boy  problem  could  be  settled  if  boys  had 
to  work,"  and  "The  meanness  of  humanity  could 
be  ivorked  out." 

A  great  Play  Day  program  in  Rockland  County, 
Wisconsin,  in  which  6,000  persons  enthusiastically 
took  part,  was  offered  by  a  delegate  from  that 
county  as  evidence  that  country  boys  are  fond  of 
active  recreation.  Numerous  kitten  ball  diamonds, 
volley  ball  courts,  and  other  facilities  on  school 
grounds  in  this  country  were  also  cited.  The 
rapid  spread  of  community  clubs  in  Racine 
County,  of  the  same  state,  was  offered  as  addi- 
tional testimony  to  the  popularity  of  a  varied 
rural  play  program.  The  importance  of  teaching 
play  skills  in  the  country  was  pointed  out,  and  the 
character  building  value  of  play  was  defended  by 
other  speakers. 
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In  a  session  on  recreation  for  boys  in  cities  of 
75,000  population  and  under,  of  which  J.  E.  Rog- 
ers was  chairman,  the  discussion  centered  entirely 
around  community  recreation  facilities  and  pro- 
grams. Several  service  club  representatives  out- 
lined the  public  recreation  programs  in  their  com- 
munities. Notable  among  them  was  that  of  Two 
Rivers.  Wisconsin,  where  all  recreation  programs 
for  boys,  including  five  Scout  troops  and  two 
boys'  clubs,  are  coordinated  in  the  community  pro- 
gram which  the  citizens  have  decided  to  munici- 

o 

palize. 

Oscar  Kirkham,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  director  of 
the  recreational  program  of  50,000  young  people 
in  the  Mormon  Church,  said  that  he  hoped  to  see 
an  extension  of  cultural  recreation  activities,  in- 
cluding dramatics,  music  and  opera.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  a  good  public  recreation  program 
calls  forth  the  help  of  private  agencies. 

In  a  stimulating  talk  at  the  last  session  of  the 
conference,  H.  W.  Gibson,  President  of  the  Camp 
Directors'  Association  of  America,  outlined  the 
spread  of  the  camp  movement  and  illustrated  its 
health  and  character  building  benefits.  "There 
were  a  million  boys  and  girls  in  camps  last  year," 
he  said.  "The  sum  of  $148,000,000  was  spent  in 
equipment  and  clothing.  In  the  camps  we  are 
trying  to  spiritualize  labor  and  build  up  pride  in 
workmanship.  The  joy  of  building  a  camp  chim- 
ney is  just  as  great  as  that  of  winning  a  race." 

Next  year  the  conference  will  meet  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


The  New  Tools  of 
Leisure 

Karl  deSchweinitz,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Family  Welfare  Society,  presented 
at  the  recent  .conference  in  Buffalo  on  the  Present 
Status  of  the  American  Family  and  Home,  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  paper  on  "The  New  Tools 
of  Leisure."  It  is  too  long  for  reproduction  in 
full.  The  following  digest  cannot  carry  the  dis- 
tinction and  flavor  of  Mr.  deSchweinitz's  address, 
but  it  may  serve  to  present  his  main  thoughts. 

The  working  day  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore's  Utopia 
is  no  longer  Utopian,  but  a  fact.  "The  leisure 
class,  to  be  sure,  has  been  always  a  familiar  phe- 
nomenon, but,  however  much  its  fortune  has  been 
•envied,  its  use  of  that  fortune  has  seldom  been 
regarded  as  worthy  of  emulation."  For  most  of 


us  leisure  meant  opportunity  to  rest,  which  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  idleness.  At  its  best  it 
was  thought  of  as  meaning  rest  at  home,  but 
much  of  this  was  idling.  "The  same  people  who 
met  today  had  been  together  yesterday.  Nothing 
new  had  happened.  There  were  no  new  ideas. 
Conversation  frequently  degenerated  into  critical 
remarks  about  absent  ones." 

"This  problem  might  have  become  serious  to 
the  point  of   recognition   if   the  machine  which 
was  rapidly  increasing  our  leisure  had  not  also 
begun  to  supply  us  with  tools  for  enjoying  it. 
The  bicycle,  the  phonograph,   the  player  piano, 
the  automobile,  the  motion  picture,  and  later,  the 
radio,  came  to  us  just  as  we  were  reaching  satura- 
tion so  far  as  idleness  was  concerned.    Undoubt- 
edly they  have  saved  leisure   from  becoming  a 
menace,  but  in  doing  this  they  have  run  counter 
to  our  philosophy  and  so  we  regard  them  with 
suspicion."     We  repeat   the   familiar   formula — 
the  American  people  are  always  on  the  go  and 
they  are   never  at  home.     Let  us   examine  the 
facts.     The  average  person  in  Philadelphia  "vis- 
its a  motion  picture  house  once  every  five  and  a 
half  days,  a  ratio  in  agreement  with  estimates  of 
attendance  throughout  the  United  States."    .    .    . 
"The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  showed  an 
average   increase  in  leisure   of   more   than   four 
hours  a  week  from  1907  to  1924,  enough  to  make 
possible  weekly  attendance  at  two  motion  picture 
shows  each  week  without  decreasing  the  time  the 
wage  earner   formerly   spent   with   the    family." 
.    .    .   "Tens    of   thousands    of    workers   in   the 
steel  industry  have  had  ten  hours  or  more  added 
to  their  leisure.     They  can  thus  visit  five  motion 
picture  shows  a  week  and  still  be  with  their  fami- 
lies as  much  as  they  were  in  1914."   .    .    .   "The 
automobile    is    a    family    conveyance."     .     . 
"There  are  attractions  to  keep  us  at  home  which 
did  not  exist  when  we  were  born."     .     .     .     "In 
1926  the  Philadelphia  Public  Library  circulated 
4,000,000  books,  the  New  York  Library  11,000,- 
000  books.     In  1923  the  number  of  books  pub- 
lished   in   the    United    States    was    359,000,000. 
Reading  is  largely  a  home  occupation."     .  .  .     . 
"The  care  of  the  home  one  owns  is  an  absorbing 
interest.     In  1920  almost  eleven  million  families 
in  the   United   States  owned   their  own  homes. 
.     .     .     The  player  piano,  the  phonograph  and 
the  radio  add  to  the  pleasures  of  the  home.     It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  six  million  radio  sets  in 
the  United  States."     .     .     ,     "Women  at  home 
have  gained  more  time  for  themselves  through 
the  use  of  inventions  and  the  help  of  manufac- 
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tured  products."  "A  woman  can  be  away  from 
home  more  than  formerly,  but  shall  we  say  that 
she  and  her  family  are  not  better  off  than  when 
baking  and  canning  and  manual  labor  made  the 
home  chiefly  a  workshop  rather  than  a  tool  of 
leisure  to  be  enjoyed  with  husband  and  chil- 
dren?" 

"Today  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those 
who  feel  that  the  new  tools  of  leisure  are  re- 
ducing the  hours  that  the  members  of  families 
spend  with  each  other."  Any  modern  inquiry 
into  the  whole  theory  of  the  goal  of  leisure  would 
immediately  reveal  that  many  of  the  highest  joys 
of  leisure  are  solitary.  One  must  be  alone  to 
meditate  and  to  create  in  writing  and  in  musical 
composition  and  quite  frequently  in  drawing  and 
painting,  and  to  read  when  reading  tends  toward 
study. 

"It  is  quality  of  association  much  more  than 
quantity  that  produces  the  greatest  returns  in 
happiness  at  home."  .  .  .  "The  family  that 
huddles  together  on  the  front  steps  is  safe,  but 
how  stultifying  is  its  leisure.  Only  as  parents 
and  children  go  forth  adventuring  .  .  .  can 
they  bring  back  to  each  other  the  infinite  variety 
that  custom  cannot  stale." 

"Home  is  where  the  family  is,  not  necessarily 
where  the  house  is." 

"Grant  these  four  principles — that  most  of  our 
highest  joys  are  solitary,  that  quality  of  associa- 
tion is  more  potent  than  quantity,  that  the  family 
is  as  dependent  upon  the  experience  of  its  mem- 
bers as  living  creatures  are  upon  food  and  that 
home  is  where  the  family  is  and  the  bogy  of  rest 
at  home  will  yield  to  a  more  dynamic  conception 
of  leisure." 

Mr.  deSchweinitz  then  goes  on  with  an  ex- 
pansive and  illumined  list  of  some  of  the  mod- 
ern resources  or  tools  of  leisure.  "It  will  include 
rest.  It  may  include  rest  at  home.  It  can  exer- 
cise our  faculties  of  appreciation."  .  .  .  Pho- 
nographs, playing  pianos,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
baseball  games,  football  games,  tennis  matches, 
art  galleries,  symphony  concerts,  theatre.  "There 
is  need  for  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  appre- 
ciative faculties  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
tend  to  seek  ever  finer  mediums.  The  devela> 
ment  of  music  in  the  United  States  is  encouraging 
testimony  to  this  fact,  not  merely  in  the  quality 
of  our  symphony  orchestras  but  in  the  improving 
character  of  the  music  to  be  heard  in  the  motion 
picture  theatres."  .  .  .  "Sport  as  a  spectacle 
is  not  by  any  means  a  stupid  watching  of  other 
people  work.  There  is  a  close  kinship  between 


the  fan  and  the  art  connoisseur.  The  same  fun- 
damental appreciation  of  beauty  is  present  in 
both." 

"The  motion  picture  has  yet  to  achieve  the 
beauty  that  music  and  sport  can  offer.  In  truth, 
in  dramatic  unity  and  in  composition  it  has  not 
matched  the  quality  of  its  photography.  .  .  . 
There  is  need  for  someone  to  recognize  in  it  the 
same  opportunity  for  popular  education  that  Wal- 
ter Damrosch  has  perceived  in  radio." 

There  are  new  facilities  today, — swimming 
pools,  tennis  courts,  girls'  athletics,  dancing. 
"Let  art  be  emphasized  and  not  only  will  these 
dances  be  executed  more  beautifully  but  there 
will  develop  out  of  them  interest  in  the  rhythms 
which  afford  greater  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  grace  and  skill." 

The  creative  arts, — writing,  drawing,  and  mu- 
sic,— need  to  be  more  often  exploited  as  activities 
of  leisure,  especially  writing  and  letter-writing, 
not  merely  on  a  utilitarian  but  on  a  creative  art 
basis.  The  graphic  arts  and  music  are  receiving 
impetus  in  our  schools.  "Why  should  we  not 
make  our  own  Christmas  cards?"  .  .  .  "The 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  development  of  recrea- 
tional tools  in  these  creative  arts  is  the  tendency 
toward  professionalism."  .  .  .  "There  is  too 
much  evaluation  of  education  in  terms  of  the  ten 
thousand  dollar  job."  Does  not  the  work  done  by 
the  17,000  amateur  radio  broadcasters  contain 
the  suggestion  for  a  most  satisfying  use  of  lei- 
sure, activity  in  the  sciences  ?"  "The  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts  and  others  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  leisure  by  fostering  the  study  of 
wild  life  in  the  woods  and  fields.  .  .  .  hygiene, 
the  trail  clubs. 

"We  need  to  wonder  and  to  worship,  to  culti- 
vate the  art  of  meditation."  "There  should  be 
deliberate  efforts  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  medita- 
tion as  has  been  done  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  in  certain  of  the  retreats  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church." 

"We  need  a  revival  of  the  art  of  hospitality 
and  most  specifically  of  the  art  of  informal  din- 
ing." .  .  .  "Entertainment  should  be  as  often 
and  as  much  as  possible  a  family  affair.  The 
children  should  be  included."  .  .  .  "Conversa- 
tion at  table  should  be  one  of  the  delights  of 
leisure."  .  .  .  "Aside  from  their  inherent  fun, 
games  furnish  a  common  ground  for  parents  and 
children."  .  .  .  "Collecting  is  another  game 
to  which  all  can  contribute  and  where  all  are 
brought  closer  together." 

"The    fellowship   that   offers   most   in   under- 
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standing  and  appreciation  is  that  between  the  par- 
ents themselves.  .  .  .  Contrast  the  separation 
from  the  family  which  the  saloon  fostered  with 
the  companionship  that  is  had  in  attendance  at 
the  motion  picture  show  and  in  the  automobile." 

"Activity  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
universal  welfare  should  form  part  of  the  leisure 
of  everybody.  .  .  .  Social  service  is  a  duty 
that  can  be  sublimated  into  one  of  the  great  satis- 
factions of  leisure." 

"Even  work  can  assume  the  quality  of  freedom 
that  characterizes  recreation.  .  .  .  The  ma- 
chine with  its  many  wonders  holds  the  promise 
of  satisfaction  for  multitudes  of  workers.  Hav- 
ing assembled  and  emphasized  the  isolated  monot- 
ony that  exists  only  too  often  in  manual  labor  it 
will  ultimately  by  its  own  increase  reduce  the 
number  of  its  slaves  and  in  its  stead  put  mas- 
ters." 

"The  tools  of  recreation  are  in  many  places, 
they  can  be  everywhere.  In  the  cathedral  or 
meeting  house,  on  the  athletic  field,  in  the  labora- 
tory, in  the  home,  in  the  school,  on  the  open 
road,  they  await  us.  They  are  ours  to  unlock  the 
gates  of  life.  They  offer  us  beauty  in  line  and 
color,  in  the  perfection  of  mechanism,  in  the 
rhythm  of  poet,  dancer,  athlete,  musician,  in  the 
swing  of  trees  in  the  wind,  in  all  the  harmonies 
of  nature.  They  invite  our  skill  in  sport  and  in 
the  formal  arts.  They  entertain  us  with  the  sight 
and  hearing  of  new  things,  a  world  brought  to 
our  eyes  and  ears  by  the  genius  of  the  machine. 
What  a  world  also  do  they  give  us  to  see  for 
ourselves,  the  world  of  travel  and  the  world  of 
the  laboratory,  the  universe  of  microscope  and 
telescope,  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  great,  re- 
ceding ever  and  beckoning  us  to  further  wonders. 
Here  is  material  for  meditation  and  worship  and 
here  also  is  the  call  to  join  in  cooperative  effort 
for  the  common  good,  to  reduce  danger  and  un- 
happiness,  to  make  gardens  of  waste  places.  In 
everything  is  the  spirit  of  human  fellowship  for 
those  who  will  make  it  theirs,  a  kinship  that  is  as 
far  flung  as  humanity  but  which  centers  in  the 
family.  Under  its  influence  the  home  becomes  a 
free  relationship,  a  place  to  which  each  member 
brings  the  riches  of  his  experience  and  where 
each  finds  both  security  and  adventure  in  com- 
radeship and  in  love." 

"The  number  of  those  who  achieve  and  who 
may  achieve  these  things  is  growing.  Leisure  in- 
creases. Work  recedes,  and  as  it  recedes  begins 
in  itself  to  offer  new  possibilities.  We  are  now 
so  close  to  the  dreams  of  the  ancients  that  they 
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Official  or  Junior  Weights 

Drop  forged  from  high  grade  tool  steel  and  carefully  heat  treated. 
Will  not  chip  or  break  and  always  have  9  smooth  surface  which 
will  not  cut  or  scratch  the  hands. 

Diamond  Shoes  conform  exactly  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association. 
Put  up  in  pairs  or  outfits. 

The  Game  Is  Easily  Started  In 
Your  Town 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of 
the  booklet,  "How  to  Organize  and  Pro- 
mote a  Horseshoe  Club."  It  gives  full 
details  as  to  how  to  lay  out  courts,  how 
to  organize  clubs,  suggested  programs  of 
activities,  sample  constitution  and  by- 
laws, etc.  We  will  also  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish you  with  copies  of  the  folders  "How 
to  Play  Horseshoe,"  giving  the  official 
rules.  Ask  about  our  horseshoe  pitching 
courts  made  up  complete  ready  for  in- 
stallation. They  will  save  you  all  the 
trouble  of  having  boxes  made  especially 
to  order. 

Diamond    Calk    Horseshoe    Company 
4610    Grand    Avenue,    Duluth,    Minn. 


are  turning  to  life  and  for  our  own  dreams  we 
must  look  to  the  future.  There  we  catch  the 
vision  of  Utopias  compared  with  which  the  Uto- 
pias of  the  past  are  but  letters  of  an  alphabet  from 
which  our  children's  children  will  frame  the  reali- 
ties of  their  golden  age." 


Book  Reviews 


YOUR  GROWING  CHILD.  By  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Pub- 
lished by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.50 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  acquaint  parents  in 
a  helpful  way  with  the  findings  of  modern  science  that 
bear  directly  on  successful  child  rearing.  Dr.  Bruce  ac- 
cordingly discusses  the  various  elements  which  influence 
children  and  shape  their  lives  and  the  opportunity  which 
parents  have  of  insuring  the  happiness  and  success  of  their 
children  in  later  life.  The  Esthetic  Need,  Art  in  the 
Home,  Children's  Reading,  and  Music's  Values  are  among 
the  many  importance  forces  considered.  Of  play,  to 
which  a  chapter  is  devoted,  Dr.  Bruce  says,  "More  and 
more  are  psychologists  and  educators  coming  into  agree- 
ment in  the  conviction  that  play  is  almost  as  vitally  im- 
portant to  a  child  as  are  food  and  water,  light  and  air. 
These  are  indispensable  to  his  existence,  play  is  indis- 
pensable to  his  proper  growth."  In  this  connection,  he 
recommends  that  the  parents  become  familiar  with  Joseph 
Lee's  book  Play  in  Education. 

THE  NATURE  ALMANAC,  A  Hand  Book  of  Nature  Edu- 
cation. By  Arthur  Newton  Pack  and  E.  Laurence 
Palmer.  The  American  Nature  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Price,  $1.00 

A  very  interesting  publication  is  this  book  which  nature 
lovers  will  welcome  as  a  compendium  of  information  they 
will  not  want  to  be  without.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
contains  Professor  Palmer's  Nature  Calendar  suggesting 
interesting  things  to  look  for  during  each  month.  The 
next  section  tells  what  various  associations  and  clubs 
throughout  the  country  are  doing  to  promote  nature 
education.  There  is  also  a  section  by  Professor  Palmer 
on  Training  Leaders  for  Nature  Education.  The  results 
of  Professor  Palmer's  Nature  Education  Survey  of  the 
United  States,  arranged  alphabetically  by  states  and  terri- 
tories, contains  a  fund  of  information  on  what  is  being 
done.  Still  another  division  of  the  book  contains  a  School 
Nature  Outline  with  much  information  on  plant  and 
animal  study. 

Not  the  least  valuable  section  of  the  book  is  the  de- 
tailed nature  bibliography  by  Dr.  Palmer  and  the  school 
nature  bibliography  by  Dr.  Comstock. 

A  MUSICAL  MESSAGE  FOR  MOTHERS.  By  Margaret 
Wheeler  Ross.  Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc., 
Cooper  Square,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  the  connecting  link  between 
the  teacher  and  the  mother.  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  the 
mother  who  is  musically  untrained  a  guide  whereby  she 
will  intelligently  direct  the  early  music  study  of  her 
children  and  cooperate  with  the  teacher. 

OFFICIAL  TRACK  AND  FIELD  GUIDE — 1928.  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  Track  and  Field  Rules. 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  No.  112R.  Published  by 
the  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose 
Street,  New  York.  Price,  $.25 

Records,  rules  and  reports,  Ethics  of  Track  and  Field 
Athletics,  Preparations  for  a  Track  and  Field  Meet  and 
practical  articles  make  up  this  guide. 
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Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Austin  E.  Griffiths,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Francis  de  I^acy 
Hyde,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives,  Portland,  Me.; 
Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  McK.  Landon,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ;  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Robert 
Lassiter,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Joseph  Lee,  Boston,  Mass.;  Edward  E. 
Loomis,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Walter  A.  May,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Augusta,  Me.;  Miss  Ellen  Scripps,  La 
Jolla,  Cal.;  Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  S.  Titsworth,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
J.  C.  Walsh,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  G.  Winant,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
Harris  Whitternore,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


Educating  the  Wishes. — Recently  a  number 
of  prisoners  were  asked,  "Why  are  you  here?" 
"Bad  company"  and  "love  of  luxury"  were  the 
principal  reasons  given.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
spoke  freely  of  their  longing  for  luxuries,  dia- 
monds, the  soft  things  of  life,  expensive  good 
times.  As  one  reads  these  comments,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  train  boys  and  girls  to  know  how  to  have  a  good 
time  through  activities  that  are  not  expensive. 
The  reason  why  many  young  men  and  young 
women  have  so  deep  a  craving  for  expensive 
things  is  because  they  have  not  learned  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  in  certain  kinds  of  activity.  Of 
course,  there  are  individuals  who  will  never  re- 
spond to  any  program  of  activities,  whose  prin- 
cipal desire  is  simply  for  beautiful  things.  How- 
ever, love  of  beauty  does  express  itself  in  many 
other  ways  than  in  the  possession  of  beautiful  and 
costly  things.  There  is  much,  too,  in  learning 
that  a  large  part  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
the  world  can  be  enjoyed  just  as  much  by  the  poor 
man  as  by  the  richest  man — the  sunsets,  the  sun- 
rises, the  cloud  effects,  the  sky  at  night.  So  many 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  belong  only  to  those  who 
have  the  capacity  to  enjoy  them. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


=  Patriotic  Plays  for   the 
AT    THE    SIGN    OF    THE    BOAR'S    HEAD 

A    costume    play    for    Washington's    Birthday    picturing 
an   incident  of  the  Revolution 50 

A    LEGEND    OF    OLD    MANHATTAN 

Colonial  New  York  in  the  days  of  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  a  chance  for  good  costuming 50 

ENGLISH     CLASS     PLAYS 

Contains  a  group  of  simple  patriotic  plays 
for    holiday    occasions $1.25 

THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES 

The  growth  of  the  colonial  pictures 
in   dance   and   pantomime..      .50 

IN  1864 

Civil  War  days  pictured  for 
Lincoln's  Birthday.  .      .50 


THE   WOMANS 

600  Lexington  Ave. 


PRESS 

New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED 

Play    Lists,    Technical    Advice,    Study 
Courses,    Help    in    Play    Organization 

and    Production 

?         A    Drama    Magazine          ? 

Write 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

59  E. Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


For 
Women 


(HICAGONORMAL$CHOOL 
of  physical  [ducatfon 


Accredited 


Trains  young  women  for  responsible  positions  as  Directors  of 
Physical  Education,  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers  and 
Swimming  Instructors.  Two  and  three  year  accredited  Normal 
Courses.  Constant  demand  for  graduates. 

All  branches  under  faculty  of  trained  specialists.  Graduates 
from  accredited  High  Schools  admitted  without  examination. 
Complete  modern  equipment  and  fine  dormitories. 

Write  for  catalog  and  book  of  views.  Mid-year  term,  Feb.  1.  Address 
Frances  Musselman,  Principal,  Box  528,  5026  Greenwood  An.,  Ckicafo  HI- 


Penn  State  Summer  Session 

July  2- August  10,  1928 
A  Four  Summer  Program 

in 
Physical  Education 

and 
Athletic  Coaching 

Study  in  comfort  in  the  Heart  of 

Pennsylvania's    Beautiful    Mountains. 

Special  Bulletin  ready.    Address 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

State  College,  Pa. 


PLAY  GUIDANCE — A  manual  for  Recreation  Leaders.  By 
Rev.  Kilian  J.  Hennrich,  O.  M.  Cap.,  M.  A.,  Chief 
Commissioner,  Catholic  Boys  Brigade,  U.  S.  Price, 
$.15 

Many  recreation  workers  are  familiar  with  Boy  Guid- 
ance, a  series  of  publications  compiled  by  Rev.  Father 
Kilian.  Play  Guidance  is  planned  as  a  practical  com- 
panion volume  to  Boy  Guidance  and  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  clubs,  schools,  institutions  and  similar  groups. 
The  booklet  contains  suggestions  for  discipline  and  play 
leadership.  Hints  on  home-made  apparatus  and  direc- 
tions for  playing  fifty  games  requiring  little  or  no 
equipment. 


February  Holidays 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

The  Lincoln's  Birthday  Program  issued  by  the 
P.  R.  A.  A.  contains,  in  addition  to  an  excerpt  from 
Lincoln's  Autobiography,  three  short  plays  by  R. 
W.  Hatch,  an  authority  on  Lincoln  who  has  col- 
lected _  data  for  his  intimate  little  sketches  from 
information  gleaned  in  visiting  the  southern  Illi- 
nois towns  where  Lincoln  lived  as  a  boy  and  young 
man.  These  ten  to  fifteen  minute  sketches  are  ad- 
mirable for  high  school  assemblies  and  can  be  used 
with  any  community  program.  Patriotic  songs  of 
the  period  are  also  suggested  in  this  bulletin,  as 
well  as  recitations,  a  list  of  plays  arranged  ac- 
cording to  grades,  and  a  list  of  plays  for  adults. 

$.25 

Valentine's  Day 

Of  course  you  are  looking  for  a  clever  Valentine 
party  and  one  that  is  entirely  different.  We  have 
Dan  Cupid's  own  suggestions  for  just  such  a  frolic, 
one  which  never  lags  from  the  time  the  guests  ar- 
rive until  the  evening  is  over.  An  Affair  of 
Hearts,  by  Era  Betzner,  tells  you  how  to  write 
enticing  invitations,  how  to  decorate  in  an  unus- 
ually charming  way,  and  gives  enough  suggestions 
to  entertain  a  large  or  small  group  for  several 
hours.  The  bulletin  also  contains  Neiv  Loves  for 
Old,  a  dainty  Valentine  play  by  Lucy  Barton,  a 
program  of  tableaux  and  music,  and  a  list  of  plays, 
dialogues,  songs  and  recitations,  $.25 

Washington's  Birthday 

If  your  group  plans  to  celebrate  February  22nd 
either  with  a  gay  party  or  with  a  more  formal 
program,  helpful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the 
bulletin,  How  to  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday. 
A  playlet  for  eleven  girls,  The  General  Goes  Home, 
by  Lucy  Barton,  is  a  feature  of  the  bulletin.  New 
York  in  1783  is  the  quaint  setting  for  the  delight- 
ful little  play  which  runs  about  twenty  minutes 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  grades.  Suggestions  for 
a  party,  lists  of  recitations,  plays  and  musical 
numbers  suitable  for  the  holiday,  and  full  direc- 
tions for  dancing  a  charming  minuet  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  program.  $.25 
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Orthophonic  music 

clear  and  true 
over  the  whole  playground 


YOU  have  known  the  incredible  realism  of  the  Orthophonic 
Victrola.  You  have  known  of  the  great  amplifying 
powers  of  the  Orthophonic  Electrola.  Now,  in  a  single  instru- 
ment, ideal  for  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums,  is  the  Ortho- 
phonic  Victrola-Electrola.  Realism  and  amplifying  powers  in 
one!  Volumes  of  sound  that  can  completely  fill  a  big  hall — 
that  can  be  amplified  and  amplified  till  the  whole  stretch  of 
outdoor  playground  vibrates  to  the  rhythmic  music. 

You  need  no  batteries  with  this  Victrola-Electrola.  The 
cabinet  contains  full  equipment.  You  can  regulate  the  volume 
from  tremendous  reach  to  the  merest  whisper.  The  Victrola- 
Electrola  operates  from  an  electric  light  socket,  and  uses  little 
current.  Outside  of  its  initial  expense,  it  represents  savings. 
It  does  away  with  need  of  orchestras  for  special  practisings  and 
performings.  It  enables  indoor  practising  to  the  same  true 
music  as  the  outdoor  dances  later.  It  permits  your  choice  of 
all  music.  You  have  full  advantage  of  the  playground  Ortho- 
phonic  folk  dances,  costume  dances,  music  games,  program 
marches.  .  .  .  Let  us  send  you  full  literature.  Or  you 
should  see  and  hear  the  Orthophonic  Victrola-Electrola  at  a 
.near  Victor  dealer's. 


The  Educational  Department 


VICTOR    TALKING    MACHINE    COMPANY 


CAMDEN,    NEW   JERSEY,    U.    S.   A. 
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The  World  at  Play 


Argument  for  Playgrounds. — A  Study  of 
Street  Accidents  in  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  Dis- 
trict, New  York  City,  December,  1927,  declares 
that  the  need  for  more  playgrounds  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  running  or  playing  in  the  streets 
was  responsible  for  one-quarter  of  the  accidents 
to  children. 

Play  to  Prevent  Crime. — A  New  York  State 
Commission  reporting  on  young  criminals  as  a 
growing  menace  praises  the  work  now  being  done 
by  boys'  training  and  welfare  organizations  and 
urges  a  vast  extension  of  these  activities. 

A  New  Singing  Group  in  Cincinnati. — Will 
R.  Reeves,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Public 
Recreation  Commission,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who 
organized  the  famous  "Mother  Singers,"  is  de- 
veloping another  interesting  phase  of  community 
music  in  the  creation  of  a  Junior  and  Senior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Chorus.  This  group  will 
be  trained  for  singing  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  "Mother  Singers"  have  been. 

A  Bowling  Tournament. — Twenty-six  lawn 
bowlers,  representing  cities  all  over  California, 
recently  held  a  tournament  at  Pasadena,  Califor- 
nia. This  sport  is  becoming  more  and  more  pop- 
ular on  the  western  coast. 

Play  Day  for  Girls  a  Great  Success. — Yells, 
cheers  and  squeals  are  heard  as  535  girls  take 
part  in  play  day  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

This  gay  group  of  girls  frolicked  as  whole- 
heartedly as  their  brothers  would  have  done, 
at  the  first  school  girls'  play  day  to  be  held  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  And  "play  day"  is  just  what 
it  was!  Nobody  practised  especially  for  the 
event ;  nobody  starred  on  the  field ;  nobody  wor- 
ried about  the  scores.  All  the  535  girls,  clad  in 
regulation  middies  and  bloomers  with  colored  ties 
to  distinguish  their  schools,  just  turned  in  and 
played  in  the  gymnasium  of  one  of  the  high 


schools.    It  was  so  successful  it  may  be  made  an 
annual  event. 

i 

Clubs  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. — An  in- 
teresting activity  among  St.  Petersburg  boys  is 
the  Four  Square  Clubs.  These  are  luncheon 
clubs  for  boys  ten  to  thirteen  years  inclusive,  the 
pre-Scout  age.  There  are  five  individual  clubs  in 
the  city  with  a  membership  of  about  400  boys. 
The  prime  object  is  to  get  the  boys  to  think  about 
what  they  want  to  be.  Lunches  are  brought  from 
home  and  leaders  in  commercial,  industrial  and 
professional  life  are  the  speakers.  A  button  and 
insignia  have  been  adopted  and  there  is  a  consti- 
tution. 

St.  Petersburg  also  has  thirty  state  clubs  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  providing  amusement 
and  acquaintanceship  among  people  from  each  of 
the  states.  This  is  a  very  successful  activity. 

A  Gift  of  Land. — Salem,  Ohio,  has  received 
a  gift  of  two  acres  of  land  valued  at  $5,000.  The 
property  is  very  near  the  community  building  and 
was  given  by  the  donor  of  the  building. 

A  Livable  City. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Orlando,  Florida,  has  published  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers  a  series  of  facts  about  Orlando,  To- 
day and  Tomorrow. 

"The  city  of  Orlando  maintains  a  department 
of  public  recreation  that  directs  activities  which 
bring  joy  to  the  kiddies  and  grown-ups  alike.  A 
city  that  gives  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  that  provides  a  program  of  activities 
for  them  is  a  good  place  for  families  to  settle  and 
live.  The  children  will  grow  up  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  for  The  City 
Beautiful.'  When  they  reach  maturity  they  will 
repay  tenfold  the  efforts  that  were  spent  upon 
them.  They  will  form  the  backbone  of  Orlando's 
citizenship.  Giving  the  children  a  square  deal 
means  laying  the  foundation  of  greater  progress." 

Can  this  be  said  about  your  city? 
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The  Minnehikers  of  Minneapolis  Report. 
— A  most  interesting  publication  comes  to  us  in 
the  form  of  the  I.  Minnehikers'  year  book  for  1927. 
This  organization,  thoroughly  democratic  in  prin- 
ciple, accepting  the  only  philosophy  in  life  that 
makes  for  happiness,  that  we  progress  only  as  we 
render  service,  has  got  a  great  deal  more  out  of 
life  because  of  the  mileage  it  has  put  in  and  the 
shoeleather  it  has  worn  out,  according  to  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  its  members. 

With  the  Minnehikers,  neither  time  nor  space 
are  factors  worthy  to  be  taken  into  account.  With 
these  eliminated,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
weather,  climate,  locality,  day  or  night,  do  not 
matter,  either.  Through  snow  drifts  and  over 
ice — over  swamps  in  July  and  mountains  in  Au- 
gust— fences  are  life's  obstacles  and  vanity  is  ban-- 
ished  into  the  "never-never"  land,  in  these  hikes 
that  range  from  three  miles  to  thirty  or  forty. 
They  take  the  luck  of  the  gods  as  they  tramp 
"with  heads  up  and  eyes  to  the  sun." 

"Over  the  world  and  under  the  world,"  it's 
hiking  for  the  love  of  hiking.  Not  for  health  or 
wealth  or  the  pride  of  making  a  record.  It's  the 
fascination  of  the  trail  that  seeps  into  the  blood 
and  the  brain,  the  feeling  of  the  wind  across  one's 
face  and  the  earth  under  one's  feet.  The  joy  of 
congenial  companionship  and  the  pursuit  of  that 
intangible  Grail,  that  always  gleams  over  the  edge 
of  lifting  horizons. 

A  Carnival  of  Sports. — A  huge  spring  carni- 
val, featuring  players  from  Stanford  University, 
California  University,  Southern  California  Uni- 
versity and  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  March  30th 
and  31st.  The  championships  of  eight  sports  in- 
cluding tennis,  swimming,  boxing,  wrestling,  golf, 
fencing,  gymnastics  and  water  polo  will  be  de- 
cided. This  is  a  new  event  and  will  be  made  an 
annual  affair. 

Increased  Appropriation  in  Reading,  Pa. — 
In  1927  the  City  Council  of  Reading  appropriated 
$11,000  for  the  recreation  program.  The  1928 
appropriation  has  been  increased  by  $4,000;  an 
appropriation  from  the  School  Board  will  be  made 
in  May. 

i 

A  Parents'  Exposition. — Enlightenment  of 
all  subjects  relating  to  children  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Parents'  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  New  York  City,  April  21st  to  28th. 
Films,  demonstrations,  discussions,  lectures, 


charts,  and  displays  will  be  used  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  health,  child  study,  education  and  rec- 
reation. The  Exposition  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Parents'  Association. 

! 

An  Airplane  Contest  in  Los  Angeles. — On 
February  4th  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  and 
Recreation  Department  dedicated  its  junior  mu- 
nicipal airport,  with  full  equipment  for  the  mak- 
ing, testing  and  flying  of  miniature  aircraft.  Pre- 
liminary to  the  opening  of  the  new  flying  field, 
elimination  contests  were  held  by  the  Department 
in  preparation  for  the  dedicatory  competitions. 
The  flight  events  were  as  follows : 

Class  A — Commercial  models — Entrants  must 
be  under  21  years  of  age  and  the  models  must 
have  enclosed  wings  and  fuselage.  The  three 
events  will  be  for  distance,  duration  and  weight 
carrying. 

Class  B — Racing  models — Entrants  must  be 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  planes  will  have 
wings  covered  only  on  one  side  and  without  en- 
closed fuselage.  The  two  events  will  be  for  dis- 
tance and  duration. 

Class  C — Gliders— Entrants  must  be  under  15 
years  of  age,  and  the  test  will  be  a  flight  for  dura- 
tion. 

New  Facilities  for  Tacoma. — The  Metropol- 
itan Park  Board  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  has 
authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $250,000  for  additional 
public  recreation  service.  Some  of  the  projects 
include  the  making  of  a  still  water  bathing  place 
in  West  End  Park  lagoon  and  the  construction  of 
four  still  water  swimming  pools  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Pavilion  at  Point  Defiance.  There  will  be 
separate  swimming  tanks  for  general  public  serv- 
ice and  for  women  and  small  children.  The  pres- 
ent Nereides  tank,  which  has  been  used  for  some 
time  as  a  summer  swimming  pool,  will  be  rebuilt 
and  used  by  the  Playground  Department  as  a 
gymnasium  in  conjunction  with  the  Point  Defi- 
ance play  field.  A  recreation  pavilion  is  to  be 
constructed  at  Wapato  Park  affording  social  rec- 
reation opportunities  and  facilities  for  boating, 
fishing  and  bathing.  A  new  municipal  playground 
will  be  provided  on  the  east  side. 

A   New   Playground   Showing   Sa*dsota. — 

Sarasota,  Florida,  has  a  new  playground  on  the 
Bay  front,  easily  accessible  to  the  hotel  and  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city.  It  is  equipped  with 
shuffle  board,  lawn  bowling  and  roque  courts,  and 
a  large  pavilion  has  been  constructed  to  take  care 
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of  those  wishing  to  play  cards,  checkers  and  other 
indoor  games.  Another  new  lawn  bowling  court 
120'xllO'  is  under  construction  at  Gillespie  Park. 

A  New  Park   for   Nashville,   Tennessee. — 

The  woodland  area  of  1700  acres,  to  be  known  as 
Percy  Warner  Park,  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  city  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Warner,  former 
president  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

Birmingham  Acquires  New  Facilities. — 
The  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Park  and  Recreation 
Board  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the  past  year 
in  the  acquisition  of  recreation  facilities.  On 
April  1st,  1927,  the  Board  purchased  the  eighteen 
hole  golf  course  and  clubhouse,  formerly  owned 
by  the  Country  Clubhouse.  On  May  20th,  the 
course  was  opened  and  the  income  since  that  date 
has  been  more  than  $6000  per  month,  while  the 
expenses  have  been  $2500.  On  August  2nd,  a 
nine  hole  course  was  completed.  This  was  made 
possible  by  a  group  of  citizens  in  one  section  of. 
the  city  who  agreed  to  advance  sufficient  funds — 
about  $21,000 — to  build  the  course,  this  money  to 
be  returned  from  the  receipts  of  the  golf  course. 

In  July  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  urged 
upon  the  Board  the  building  of  a  municipal  sta- 
dium and  agreed  to  raise  $100,000  from  stock 
certificates,  provided  the  city  would  advance  about 
$250,000,  an  amount  sufficient  to  build  the  first 
units.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  on  No- 
vember nineteenth  the  new  stadium,  the  largest 
municipal  stadium  in  the  south,  was  opened.  The 
stadium  and  the  forty  acre  field  surrounding  it 
are  known  as  Legion  Field,  and  the  American 
Legion  is  interested  in  the  project  of  raising 
$50,000  to  build  a  memorial  entrance. 

Terre  Haute's  Municipal  Stadium. — A  veri- 
table recreation  center  for  Wabash  Valley  is 
Terre  Haute's  new  $400,000  stadium,  which  can 
accommodate  16,000  people.  The  stadium  is  of 
concrete  construction  with  the  exception  of  the 
memorial  arch  entrance.  Underneath  the  struc- 
ture are  club  rooms  for  baseball  teams  and  other 
groups  using  the  field.  These  rooms  are  equipped 
with  showers  and  other  conveniences.  The  field 
is  used  for  baseball,  football,  field  meets,  pageants 
and  exhibitions,  and  the  facilities  will  make  pos- 
sible the  great  variety  of  recreational  and  cultural 
activities. 

Sacramento's   Recreation   Center  for  Men. 

— Statistics  from  the  office  of  the   Sacramento, 


California,  Department  of  Recreation  show  that 
during  November  the  men's  center  had  45,639 
visitors,  an  average  of  521  each  day.  The  center 
is  kept  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  ten 
at  night.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  a  banquet  was 
arranged  for  the  men  and  around  Christmas  a  tree 
was  set  up  which  was  decorated  by  the  children 
of  the  playgrounds.  The  center  has  proved  so 
popular  that  plans  are  under  way  to  move  from 
the  old  Second  Street  fire  house  which  is  being 
used  at  present  to  a  building  formerly  occupied 
as  a  pumping  station  for  the  water  works. 

One  County  Spends  Fifteen  Million. — 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  has  forty-four  park  com- 
missions. These  commissions  expended  in  1926 
alone  over  fifteen  million  dollars. 

Knoxville     Increases     Appropriation.  ^—  A 

budget  of  $21,230.00  was  approved  by  .the  City 
Council  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for  the  year 
beginning  October  1,  1927.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  $8,000.00  over  last  year's  budget. 

Auburn,  New  York,  Opens  Booker  T. 
Washington  Community  Center.  —  After 
twelve  years  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  a  group 
of  colored  people,  with  the  friendly  interest  of 
the  Seward  School  Parent  Teacher  Association 
and  an  Advisory  Board  of  ten  influential  citizens, 
a  dream  becomes  a  reality.  The  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Community  Center  was  opened  formally, 
with  a  full  time,  trained  recreation  executive  in 
charge  of  the  program. 

Swimming  Pool  for  Gloversville. — Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  received  an  old-fashioned  swimming 
hole  type  of  swimming  pool  as  the  gift  of  a  friend 
of  the  recreation  movement,  Honorable  Lucian 
N.  Littauer.  Mr.  Littauer  gave  the  first  play- 
ground of  Gloversville  many  years  ago  and  has 
been  an  interested  friend  to  the  recreation  move- 
ment of  the  city  ever  since. 

This  new  pool  will  make  Gloversville  one  of 
the  best  cities  in  the  state  as  to  facilities  for  pub- 
lic recreation. 

The  Quiet  Life. — A  few  months  ago,  William 
A.  Steelier,  who  served  so  many  years  as  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  retired  to  lead  a 
quiet  life  in  Honolulu.  The  quiet  life  was  of 
short  duration.  "A  few  weeks  ago,"  he  writes, 
"I  was  discovered  by  the  Council  for  Boys'  Work 
and  made  chairman  of  this  committee  on  future 
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playground  sites.  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mayor  Arnold  of  Honolulu,  saying  that  he 
had  appointed  me  as  one  of  the  five  recreation 
commissioners  of  the  city." 

"And  this  is  my  dream  of  a  quiet  life  in  the 
sub-tropics !" 

The  1928  World  Basketball  Free  Throw 
Tournament.  —  The  World  Basketball  Free 
Throw  Tournament  Committee  will  meet  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  Wednesday, 
March  14th,  at  seven  p  .m  All  the  scores  will  be 
reviewed  at  that  time  and  the  championships  de- 
clared. For  this  year's  contest  there  are  six  divi- 
sions including  senior,  intermediate  and  junior 
boys,  and  senior,  intermediate  and  junior  girls. 
Information  may  be  secured  from  H.  J.  Scofield, 
City  Hall,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Detroit  Girls  Awarded  Honor  Points. — In 

January,  a  thousand  girls,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  classes  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Recreation  last  year  and  had  taken  part  in  at 
least  three  activities,  received  awards  at  the 
Kronk  Community  House.  Certificates  were 
given  for  fifteen  points,  bronze  pins  for  twenty- 
five,  silver  for  fifty  points,  silver  and  blue  enamel 
pins  for  seventy-five  points  and  gold  pins  for  one 
hundred.  A  program  of  songs,  dances,  drills  and 
pantomimes  was  given  to  which  parents  were  in- 
vited. 

The  George  Mueller  Mountain  Park. — A 
mountain  park  of  1000  acres  located  in  Davis 
County,  Utah,  just  twelve  miles  from  the  heart  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  recent  acquisition  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Corporation.  The  park,  formerly  the 
summer  home  of  George  Mueller,  is  the  gift  of 
that  public  spirited  citizen  to  the  city.  Mr.  Muel- 
ler has  made  just  one  condition — 100  acres  are  to 
be  set  aside  as  a  summer  vacation  spot  for  the 
school  teachers  of  Utah,  This  tract  includes 
both  sides  of  the  canyon,  two  miles  in  length  and 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  wide  with  a  beautiful 
stream  running  down  the  center.  Development 
plans  include  additional  roadways,  foot  path  ways, 
new  bridges  and  camping  places  with  small  fur- 
naces. So  far  as  possible  the  park  will  be  left  in 
its  natural  state. 

A  Camp  for  Mothers. — Thirty-six  mothers 
and  children  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  attended  the 
Mothers'  Summer  Camp  conducted  by  the  Brant- 
ford  Lions  this  past  season.  The  mothers  selected 


were  invited  to  camp  for  a  two  weeks'  rest  and 
in  every  instance  where  it  was  deemed  advisable 
the  mother  was  permitted  to  have  her  children 
with  her  to  the  camp.  A  house  mother  of  the 
camp,  however,  took  care  of  the  children,  thus 
relieving  the  mother  of  their  care. 

A  Permanent  Camp  Site  for  Highland 
Park. — Highland  Park,  Michigan,  City  Council 
recently  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $21,150 
for  the  purchase  of  a  thirty-two  acre  site  on 
Platte  Lake  in  northern  Michigan. 

Trap  Shooting  in  Union  County,  N.  J. — 
The  Union  County  Park  Commission,  of  which 
F.  S.  Mathewson  is  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
has  developed  Trap  Shooting,  which  is  proving 
very  popular  among  the  older  men  of  the  county. 
The  facilities  consist  of  three  automatic  traps  and 
handicap  platforms,  and  field  house.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  fifteen  men  to  be  at  the  traps  at  the  same 
time,  which  provides  adequate  facilities  for  a 
large  number  of  shooters  in  one  afternoon.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  program,  periodic  shoots 
are  held  on  these  grounds  with  merchandise  prizes 
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SKATING,  HESSIAN  LAKE,  BEAR  MOUNTAIN,  NEW  YORK 


offered,  and  also  championship  events  when  tro- 
phies are  awarded. 

One  of  the  important  things  in  promoting  trap 
shooting  as  a  part  of  the  recreation  program  is 
that  it  provides  an  activity  for  men  who  are  not 
reached  in  any  other  phase  of  the  general  pro- 
gram. 

The  small  profit  made  from  the  sale  of  shells 
and  clay  targets  practically  meets  the  running  ex- 
pense of  the  sport. 

A  New  Skating  Rink  at  Bear  Mountain. — 
Bear  Mountain,  Harriman  State  Park,  New  York, 
now  has  an  enclosed  skating  rink  which  is  attract- 
ing large  numbers  of  winter  sport  enthusiasts. 
The  rink  is  built  of  steel  with  rough  stone  facing 
on  ends  and  sides,  and  has  a  timber  roof.  Large 
chestnut  logs  hewn  in  rustic  fashion  frame  the 
opening;  some  of  these  logs  were  cut  in  the  park 
while  others  were  brought  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  Virginia.  The  ice  surface  is  100  feet  by 
200  feet,  providing  ample  space  for  skating, 
hockey  or  short  distance  racing.  Brine  pipes  un- 
derneath the  surface  kept  the  ice  in  good  condi- 
tion, even  on  thawing  days.  A  new  surface  is 
secured  rapidly  by  sprinkling. 

This  addition  to  the  facilities  at  Bear  Mountain 
will  not  be  limited  to  winter  uses,  but  will  have 


an  important  part  in  the  year-round  service  of  the 
Interstate  Park.  It  will  be  used  as  a  shelter  in 
summer  for  the  thousands  of  visitors  at  Bear 
Mountain  and  will  seat  comfortably  three  or  four 
thousand  people  about  tables  for  large  parties,  or 
at  scattered  picnic  luncheons.  It  will  supplement 
the  service  now  given  by  the  restaurant  and  cafe- 
teria at  the  Inn  and  an  extra  kitchen  can  be  in- 
stalled at  one  end  to  provide  for  the  heavy  demand 
in  warm  weather. 

The  Park  Commission  also  plans  to  use  the 
skating  rink  as  a  meeting  place  for  conventions 
or  excursions.  It  is  large  enough  for  a  political 
convention  and  the  acoustics  have  proven  excel- 
lent for  band  music  and  other  musical  events. 

Midwinter  Outdoor  Sports  in  St.  Paul. — 
The  winter  program  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Playgrounds  of  St.  Paul  in- 
cludes band  concerts  at  several  of  the  skating 
rinks,  a  number  of  community  ice  carnivals,  dog 
races,  horse  races,  curling,  tobogganing,  sleigh 
ride  parties  and  skating  parties,  and  ski  events. 
In  addition,  many  hockey  leagues  are  playing 
games  and  Saturday  hikes  are  popular. 

A  Training  Course  for  Leaders  in  the  Field 
of  Parental  Education. — The  Child  Study  As- 
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sociation  of  America  is  offering  an  intensive  four 
week  training  course  for  leaders  in  the  field  of 
parental  education  beginning  March  12  and  end- 
ing April  5.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  a  group 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number.  The  topics  for 
each  week  will  be  as  follows : 

First  Week — The  History  and  Scope  of  Par- 
ental Education 

Second  Week — The  Content  of  Parental  Edu- 
cation 

Third  Week — Specific  Problems  in  Parental 
Education 

Fourth  Week — Methods  and  Techniques  in 
Parental  Education 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
Association,  54  West  74th  Street,  New  York. 

Music  School  in  Winston-Salem. — The 
Music  School  in  Winston-Salem  last  summer  cost 
the  city  $7500.  A  faculty  of  musicians  was  as- 
sembled from  various  quarters  under  the  guidance 
of  Director  William  Breach,  who  is  in  charge  of 
school  and  community  music.  Twenty-seven  hun- 
dred pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  school  and  all 
who  required  it  were  given  free  tuition.  There 
are  some  seventeen  bands  and  orchestras  in  Win- 
ston-Salem made  up  wholly  of  young  people. 

Oxnard  Revives  Old  Dances. — "Birdie  in 
the  cage  and  three  hands  round"with  variations 
used  by  callers  for  the  old  fashioned  dances,  and 
a  three  piece  orchestra,  aided  by  a  loud  speaking 
system  installed  at  a  cost  of  $200,  continue  to 
make  the  Old-Time  Dance  Society  of  Oxnard, 
California,  one  of  the  most  popular  leisure  time 
groups.  The  Society  was  organized  to  conduct  a 
weekly  dance  and  after  eighteen  months  con- 
tinues in  popularity  with  an  attendance  of  approx- 
imately 250  enthusiasts.  The  group  includes  all 
ages,  parents  with  children,  High  School  pupils, 
and  the  old  timers,  and  all  gaily  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  'Meet  your  partner  and  promenade 
eight.'  With  the  old  time  grace  and  skill  they 
revive  the  Schottische,  Polka  and  gay  Quad- 
rille." 

Art  Activities  Among  Colored  Citizens. — 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  the 
colored  citizens  have  organized  a  "Paint  and  Pow- 
der Club."  On  December  7th  this  group  present- 
ed "Civil  Service."  There  is  also  a  colored  chorus 
organized  by  the  Association  which  broadcasts  a 
program  of  songs  every  Tuesday  evening  for  half 
an  hour. 


Broadcasting     the     Choral     Society. — The 

Choral  Society  fostered  by  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  Sacramento,  California,  recently  gave  a 
concert  over  the  radio  which  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

A  Negro  Quartet  Contest  Over  the  Radio. 

—Broadcasting  by  eighteen  negro  quartets  was  a 
feature  of  the  December  program  of  the  Orlando, 
Florida,  Department  of  Public  Recreation.  Each 
quartet  was  asked  to  sing  "Heaven"  and  a  second 
selection  of  its  own  choice.  The  judging  was 
done  by  the  radio  audience. 


Harris  Whittemore 

UNANIMOUS  ACTION  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF 
P.  R.  A.  A. 

The  following  vote  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  in  memory  of 
Harris  Whittemore: 

"For  more  than  fifteen  years  Harris  Whitte- 
more gave  generously  of  his  time  and  money  for 
the  children  and  young  people  of  America  through 
his  support  of  the  work  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  His  own 
faith  in  the  movement,  his  deep  sincerity,  his 
kindly  sympathy,  his  unfailing  cheerfulness,  his 
readiness  to  help  in  every  way  in  his  power  stimu- 
lated others  to  more  earnest  efforts.  The  Asso- 
ciation desires  to  record  its  pride  in  having  had 
Harris  Whittemore  for  so  many  years  as  a  Di- 
rector, contributor,  and  active  leader." 

No  resolution  can  express  the  loss  the  recreation 
movement  suffers  when  a  local  and  national  leader 
of  the  type  of  Harris  Whittemore  is  taken  away 
from  us.  The  loss  is  not  measured  merely  in 
definite  things  done,  in  responsibilities  which  some 
one  else  must  carry  on.  Men  like  Harris  Whitte- 
more are  themselves  more  important  to  the  move- 
ment than  the  athletic  fields  they  have  given,  the 
playgrounds  they  have  made  possible.  Uncon- 
sciously we  think  of  the  movement  itself  with  a 
deeper  respect  because  of  the  way  they  have  vi- 
sioned  it,  have  spoken  of  it,  have  written  about  it. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  memory  that  the  years  of 
service  have  left. 


Local  Park  Achievements  in  the 


United  States* 

BY 
L.  H.  WEIR, 

Field  Secretary,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 


When  anyone  attempts,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  to  speak  of  the  needs  of  the  communities 
of  America  and  their  activities  in  providing  parks 
and  other  recreation  places  and  facilities,  it  is 
really  attempting  the  impossible,  and  the  most  that 
I  can  do  will  be  to  try  to  give  you  in  certain  broad 
general  outlines  something  of  what  the  situation 
is  in  these  accomplishments,  to  speak  briefly  of 
some  of  the  great  causes  that  have  led  to  these 
efforts  on  the  part  of  our  people,  and  then,  if  I 
have  any  time  left,  I  shall  try  to  take  up  with 
you  certain  of  the  deficiencies  that  are  shown  in 
the  records  which  I  have  gathered  of  those 'things 
that  have  been  done. 

I  shall  try  to  deal  with  the  first  part  of  this 
talk  by  contrast.  Whether  St.  Augustine  was  the 
first  settlement,  in  our  country,  or  Santa  Fe, 
those  founders,  although  building  a  city  in  the 
wilderness  in  one  case  and  in  a  desert  wilderness 
in  the  other,  did  not  forget  first  of  all  to  set  aside 
a  little  square  for  the  recreation  of  the  people  in 
those  communities.  For  the  first  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  in  other  words  up  to  about  1850,  if  we 
really  take  the  settlement  of  our  country  from 
about  1607  in  Virginia,  the  only  areas  that  repre- 
sent anything  that  approaches  the  modern  parks, 
consisted  of  these  plazas  in  the  Spanish  towns,  the 
commons  in  the  New  England  towns  and  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  in  some  places  in  the 
South,  notably  the  little  squares  that  were  laid  out 
by  such  founders  as  William  Penn  in  Philadelphia, 
and  General  Oglethorpe  in  Savannah. 

The  idea  was  carried  down  through  the  years 
until  perhaps  the  latest  representative  of  that 
period  was  in  the  founding  of  Salt  Lake  City  by 
Brigham  Young,  when  he  gave  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  fine  city  planning,  not  forgetting  to  set 
aside  at  regular  intervals,  squares  ten  acres  in 
extent  for  parks  and  recreation. 

But  the  sum  total  of  all  of  these  spaces  that 
have  been  set  aside  by  the  early  planners  up  to 
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the  year  of  1850  was  exceedingly  small  in  acreage 
and  number  of  properties. 

In  1925-1926,  seventy-five  years  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  following  1850,  we  found 
that  approximately  1,620  communities  in  the 
United  States  had  provided  nearly  250,000  acres 
of  recreation  spaces. 

Prior  to  1850  there  were  no  legal  measures  deal- 
ing with  matters  enabling  the  people  to  provide 
parks  and  other  recreation  spaces  for  themselves. 
During  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century  the 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  by  states,  by 
municipalities,  by  city  ordinances  and  by  judicial 
decisions  of  the  courts  relating  to  these  various 
laws,  would  fill  many  volumes. 

Prior  to  1850  there  was  not  a  single  municipal- 
ity, a  single  municipal  department  in  America,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  had  been  specifically  created 
to  handle  parks  and  recreation. 

Beginning  about  the  fifties  and  sixties,  the  first 
park  commission  came  into  existence.  For  a 
period  of  two  or  three  decades  practically  the 
only  form 'of  government  for  parks  that  was  being 
provided  in  various  cities  throughout  the  country 
was  in  the  form  of  boards  of  park,  commissions. 
Today  the  various  authorities  having  control  of 
parks  and  recreation  activities  number  several 
hundreds. 

I  believe  that  in  the  first  twenty-five  cities  in 
size  in  this  country  there  are  sixty-two  different 
agencies  dealing  with  public  parks  and  public  rec- 
reation. Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  com- 
plexity of  that  situation  which  has  to  do  with  the 
control  of  government  and  the  control  of  parks 
and  and  recreation  in  this  country ;  how  for  vari- 
ous reasons  it  has  become  divided  and  sub-divided 
until  in  one  single  community  we  have  as  many 
as  twenty-one  different  agencies,  public  agencies 
created  by  law  and  supported  by  the  people's 
money  for  the  handling  of  parks  and  public  rec- 
reation. 

Prior  to  1850,  I  dare  say  there  was  not  a  single 
park  executive  or  a  single  recreation  executive  in 
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America.  There  was  prior  to  1890,  yes,  probably 
1885,  hardly  a  single  man  or  woman  in  America 
who  had  been  specially  trained  for  recreation  ser- 
vice. We  did  not  have  prior  to  1890  a  single 
park  executive  trained  in  the  fashion  that  is  de- 
manded of  the  park  executives  of  today. 

Prior  to  1850  there  was  not  a  single  man  in 
America,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  who 
was  attempting  to  plan  public  recreation  areas. 

That  grand  and  glorious  leader  of  park  plan- 
ners of  America,  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  laid 
out  the  first  plan  of  our  capital  at  Washington  and 
died  during  the  time  he  was  working  upon  some 
of  the  plans  that  were  laid  down  at  the  beginning. 
One  of  his  associates  by  the  name  of  Gold  took 
up  the  work,  and  later  Gold  became  associated 
with  Olmsted,  the  elder,  and  later  Charles  Eliot, 
the  son  of  the  grand  old  president  of  Harvard 
University,  became  associated  with  Olmsted. 

Those  were  the  men  who  through  the  fifties, 
sixties,  seventies  and  into  the  eighties,  laid  down 
the  fundamental  principles  that  are  being  followed 
in  the  development  of  the  larger  parks  and  of  the 
smaller  parks,  and  the  principles  followed  in  lay- 
ing down  the  plans  of  the  park  systems  in  Amer- 
ican cities  today. 

Today,  however,  there  has  arisen  a  distinct 
profession,  represented  by  many  individuals  and 
by  many  incorporated  companies,  trained  to  plan 
parks  and  other  recreation  areas,  and  trained  to 
plan  cities.  Prior  to  1900  there  was  not  a  single 
city  in  America  which  had  a  general  city  plan, 
with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
which  in  the  beginning  was  planned  by  Major 
McCormick.  There  were  several  other  attempts 
— in  Buffalo,  Erie,  Indianapolis — in  the  beginning 
of  the  plans  of  those  cities,  but  planning  in  the 
sense  that  we  understand  it  today  had  not  arrived. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  176  of  the  cities 
of  America  have  had  general  city-wide  plans  made, 
including  comprehensive  park  plans.  Those  176 
cities  represent  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  nation.  Some  390  of  our  cities  have 
legally  constituted  planning  boards  whose  duty  it 
is  to  study  the  development  of  their  cities  and  to 
lay  down  plans  to  follow  in  the  making  of  those 
cities — not  only  the  best  possible  places  in  which 
to  work  but  also  the  best  possible  places  in  which 
to  live. 

There  are  525  cities  which  have  zoning  ordi- 
nances. I  mention  that  because  this  matter  of 
zoning  is  a  very  fundamental  question  in  relation 
to  the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  properties 


provided  for  our  parks  and  recreation  centers. 

Prior  to  1900  there  was  but  one  organization  in 
existence,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  was  national  in 
scope,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  parks.  Now  I 
am  getting  close  to  our  own  day.  I  have  left  the 
middle  period  of  1850  and  will  get  down  to  those 
things  which  have  happened  within  the  memory 
of  us  here.  That  Association  was  formed  in 
the  nineties  and  consisted  of  those  executives  and 
superintendents  who  were  at  that  time  in  charge 
of  the  comparatively  few  park  systems  in  Amer- 
ican cities.  It  originated  in  a  local  organization 
and  later  became  the  American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents  and  continued  as  such  until 
about  1917,  when  it  was  organized  into  the  pres- 
ent American  Institute  of  Park  Executives  and 
American  Park  Society.  It  was  only  twenty  years 
ago  that  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America  was  formed. 

Prior  to  1900  there  was  scarcely  any  literature 
to  be  had  upon  the  subject  of  parks  excepting 
some  scattered  periodicals  and  in  some  few  tech- 
nical papers  prepared  by  some  of  the  early  plan- 
ners of  that  time.  Even  today  there  are  only  two 
books  of  a  general  nature  dealing  with  this  entire 
field  of  public  parks  in  America. 

Prior  to  1906  or  1907,  there  was  no  periodical 
specifically  dealing  with  this  field.  About  that 
time,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  PLAYGROUND 
was  founded.  The  American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents  •  had  used  "Parks,  Ceme- 
teries and  Gardening,"  as  a  sort  of  medium  for 
themselves,  later  publishing  special  bulletins,  and 
in  1917  founded  the  present  splendid  Parks  and 
Recreation. 

Prior  to  1900  there  were  no  schools  that  were 
giving  any  special  attention  to  the  training  of 
either  park  executives  or  to  the  training  of  the 
modern  organized  recreation  worker.  Today  I 
believe  there  are  over  sixty  different  colleges  and 
universities  giving  special  courses  in  landscape 
architecture  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
training  of  park  executives  of  the  type  that  is 
especially  skilled  in  landscape  design  and  the 
propagation  of  trees,  flowers,  etc.  I  believe  there 
are  130  or  140  universities  giving  some  courses 
in  the  training  of  playground  leaders,  and  we 
have  one  national  school  for  the  training  of  rec- 
reation executives. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  this  movement 
that  I  might  mention  that  have  happened  within 
the  memory  of  most  of  us. 

I  daresay  that  prior  to  1850  the  capital  invested. 
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the  capital  investment  represented  in  the  property 
that  had  been  set  aside  for  the  recreation  of  the 
people,  could  be  estimated  in  just  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  I  estimate  today  that  that  capi- 
tal investment  in  public  parks  and  recreation 
spaces  of  American  cities  is  considerably  over  one 
billion  dollars,  and  that  the  current  operation  and 
maintenance  expense  runs  considerably  over  one 
hundred  million  dollars  annually.  Of  course,  the 
capital  investment,  the  value  of  those  properties,  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  We  have  no  way  of  actually 
estimating  the  actual  value  of  properties  that  have 
been  set  aside  in  American  cities  for  public  parks 
and  public  recreation — the  actual  commercial 
value  of  the  property  which  has  been  set  aside  is 
probably  very  much  greater  than  what  I  have 
estimated  the  capital  outlay  to  be. 

What  is  it  that  has  turned  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  so  keenly  toward  providing  these 
spaces  to  the  extent  to  which  I  have  indicated? 

I  think  perhaps  the  significant  fact  is  to  be 
found  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  industrial 
revolution — a  revolution  that  had  its  beginning  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century  and  began  to 
flower  in  all  of  its  power  along  in  the  eighties. 

In  1780  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  we 
found  that  only  3.3  per  cent  of  the  people  lived 
in  the  cities  of  8000  and  over.  There  were  only 
six  such  cities.  In  1920,  there  were  924  cities  in 
existence  in  America  of  8000  population  and  above 
with  about  40  per  cent  of  our  total  population 
living  in  them.  In  other  words,  that  part  of  the 
population  of  America  that  is  classed  as  rural, 
numbers  something  over  51  per  cent.,  or' 51  mil- 
lions, and  probably  will  be  considerably  less  than 
that  in  the  1930  census.  I  have  found  by  com- 
paring several  decades  past,  that  there  is  likely  to 
be  added  to  the  urban  population  of  America  by 
1930  over  ten  millions  of  people. 

The  significant  thing  about  that  is  this :  Man 
as  an  animal  depends  more  than  he  thinks  and  be- 
lieves upon  the  simple  factor  of  sunlight.  He 
depends  more  than  he  realizes  upon  another  simple 
factor  of  pure  air.  The  larger  cities  of  North 
America  almost  completely  rob  their  people  of 
these  two  simple  factors.  The  real  life-giving 
rays  of  the  sun  rarely  reach  the  children  and 
young  people  and  adults  of  those  cities. 

Today  I  think  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  situation.  I  am  sure  that  was  one  of  the 
motives  that  moved  people  back  in  the  sixties, 
seventies  and  eighties  to  begin  to  do  something 
about  the  planning  of  cities.  Curiously  enough, 


there  was  also  mixed  in  with  that  another  idea 
that  some  of  us  today  are  thinking  serious  about 
— the  idea  of  beauty.  Every  one  of  those  early 
planners  of  parks  in  America  gave  as  a  funda- 
mental reason  for  having  such  spaces,  the  sense 
of  beauty. 

If  there  is  any  one  message  that  I  should  like 
to  leave  with  you  this  evening,  it  is  to  keep  in 
mind  the  teachings  of  those  old  masters  and  to 
keep  ever  toward  the  front  this  idea  of  beauty, 
whether  it  be  in  the  design  of  a  children's  play- 
ground, neighborhood  play  parks,  athletic  fields, 
stadiums,  bathing  beaches,  state  parks  and  reser- 
vations. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  I  believe 
people  were  impelled  by  the  conditions  that  arose 
when  they  builded  these  great  cities,  which  moved 
them  to  take  more  and  more  of  an  interest  in 
this  movement  as  it  is  reflected  in  some  of  the 
facts  which  I  have  presented. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  outstanding  was  the 
danger  that  attends  the  playing  of  children  in  the 
streets,  which  was  cutting  off  forms  of  activities 
involving  the  great  muscle  groups  of  the  body 
which  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  functional  life 
and  vigor  of  every  human  being. 

I  have  told  you  some  things  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  we  have  made  rather  remarkable 
progress  in  respect  to  planning  and  to  provide 
these  open  spaces.  But  in  reality,  the  picture  is 
not  so  good  as  it  would  seem. 

Today  the  great  city  of  New  York  has  nearly 
six  million  people  and  the  total  amount  of  public 
space  that  has  been  set  aside  for  the  play  of  the 
children  of  that  city  for  games  and  sports,  and 
for  adults  and  young  people,  as  well  as  for  rest 
and  other  forms  of  recreation,  is  only  a  little  over 
10,000  acres.  In  1880  that  acreage  was  only  1565. 
In  all  of  the  years  from  1880  to  1925,  the  acreage 
has  increased  to  a  little  over  10,000  acres  and  in 
that  time  the  population  has  increased  from  about 
two  million  to  nearly  six  million. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  with  approximately  three 
million  people,  has  only  about  five  thousand  acres 
of  public  property  set  aside  for  the  recreation  of 
the  people  within  its  boundaries.  But  the  city 
of  Chicago  has  gone  into  a  program  of  planning 
that  is  characteristic  of  some  of  the  latter  phases 
of  modern  plans  for  parks  and  recreation,  and  that 
is  a  great  outlying  system  of  open  spaces  that  can 
be  reached  by  people  who  have  automobiles  and 
by  those  who  have  to  travel  by  trolley.  In  the 
great  outlying  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  there 
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are  about  31,600  acres  of  property.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  civic  achievements  of  any 
American  city  and  I  dare  say  probably  exceeds 
what  has  been  done  in  any  city  in  the  world  in 
recent  times. 

While  the  acreage  set  aside  in  New  York  City 
seems  to  be  very  small  compared  with  the  number 
of  people,  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York  there 
have  been  provided  by  other  agencies  areas  that 
can  be  used  efficiently  by  the  people  of  New  York. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  these,  and  one  of  the 
most  notable  achievements  in  modern  park  plan- 
ning in  America,  is  the  great  Westchester  County 
Park  System,  which  began  only  in  1922,  and 
which,  it  is  estimated,  represents  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  They  have  ac- 
quired something  over  16,000  acres.  In  other 
words,  today  a  little  over  five  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  area  of  that  county  has  been  set  aside  by 
the  people  in  this  remarkable  park  and  boulevard 
system. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  the  best  showing 
among  the  largest  cities  of  the  country  in  the  ratio 
of  park  acreage  to  population.  With  a  popula- 
tion pretty  close  to  two  million,  it  has  nearly  8000 
acres  of  park  properties  all  within  its  borders,  or 
nearly  all  within  its  borders.  It  has  no  great  re- 
gional plan  in  execution ;  there  is  one  on  paper 
and  I  dare  say  that  within  the  next  five  or  ten 
years  we  shall  see  some  remarkable  developments 
in  regional  planning  in  Philadelphia. 

Now  the  plans  that  involve  the  extension  of 
the  park  systems  into  the  open  country  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  invention  of  the  automobile 
and  its  widespread  ownership  among  the  people. 
A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
ten  years  in  the  number  of  automobiles  owned  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  so  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible now  for  a  city  recreation  system  to  be  ex- 
tended as  much  as  fifty  miles  into  the  country — in 
some  places  as  much  as  one  hundred  miles — and 
still  be  efficiently  used  by  large  groups  of  city- 
dwelling  people. 

If  we  divide  the  municipal  population  of  the 
United  States  into  the  various  group  populations 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Census,  as,  for  example,  the 
first  group  under  2500,  and  then  2500  to  5000 
and  so  on  up  to  the  larger  cities — there  are  ten 
groups  in  all — and  analyze  the  reports  which  we 


have  had  of  the  acreage  of  parks  that  have  been 
provided,  we  find  all  of  the  cities  are  still  far 
from  being  adequately  provided  with  park  spaces. 
For  example,  in  the  group  of  cities  from  100,000 
to  250,000  there  are  only  six  that  have  a  park 
acreage  which  gives  them  a  ratio  of  one  acre  to 
every  one  hundred  persons,  and  that  basis  does 
not  mean  very  much  because  the  area  may  be  in 
one  great  park  and  it  may  not  involve  an  efficient 
type  of  park  planning. 

Now  the  job,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  all  of  us, 
and  along  with  us  the  people  of  America,  to  keep 
on  planning  from  the  beginning  made  during  the 
past  25  years,  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  amount 
of  space  in  each  municipality  of  America  that  will 
provide  areas  sufficient  to  permit  all  of  its  people 
to  get  out  and  live  in  contact  with  nature,  to  enjoy 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  to  breathe  a  little 
part  of  their  time  at  least  pure  air,  to  engage  in 
activities  that  will  benefit  the  great  fundamental 
muscle  groups  of  the  body,  and  also  to  engage  in 
activities  that  will  give  opportunity  to  express  the 
qualities  and  powers  which  their  ordinary  living 
and  workday  life  in  the  cities  does  not  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  express. 

Our  job  will  not  be  done  in  America  until  we 
have  so  re-planned  and  builded  our  cities  that  we 
have  an  environment  which  will  permit  our  citi- 
zens to  live  properly  every  day  of  their  lives.  We 
have  only  just  touched  the  surface  and  I  hope  we 
will  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  work  that  remains 
to  be  done  in  getting  these  basic  environmental 
things. 


Readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  report  of  the  Park  Study  to 
which  Mr.  Weir  refers  in  his  address  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  The  report  has  been 
published  in  two  volumes  at  a  price  of 
$15.00  for  the  set.  The  information  the  report 
contains  on  the  technical  problems  involved  in 
park  planning,  administration  and  financing  and 
the  many  illustrations,  including  plans  and  layouts 
of  park  and  recreation  areas,  make  it  the  most 
comprehensive  volume  on  park  planning  and  de- 
velopment which  has  ever  appeared.  There  are  a 
number  of  chapters  on  design  and  construction  of 
recreation  areas  and  facilities  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  all  interested  in  recreation. 
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State  parks  and  State  forests,  to  which  some 
degree  of  recreational  as  well  as  economic  use 
may  be  given,  are  now  regarded  as  an  essential 
public  necessity  in  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  recognition  of  this  need 
has  been  of  slow  growth,  however,  since  such 
areas  are  a  development  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
and,  on  an  intensive  scale,  of  the  last  ten. 

Parks  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  develop- 
ments of  social  instincts  among  mankind.  Our 
ancestors  found  ample  room  and  opportunities, 
when  our  country  was  a  wilderness  open  to  all, 
for  their  favorite  recreation  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. With  the  development  of  villages,  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  growth  of  an  organized  govern- 
ment, the  need  for  community  preserves  was  felt. 

We  do  not  find  much  concern  for  parks,  outside 
of  a  few  small  areas  in  cities,  in  the  first  two  hun- 
dred years  of  our  history,  from  the  colonial  settle- 
ments. An  interesting  example  of  foresight,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
in  Xew  England,  where  the  Fathers,  as  early  as 
1637,  decreed  that  "great  ponds,"  bodies  of  water 
over  ten  acres  in  extent,  should  be  forever  open  to 
the  people  for  "fishing  and  fowling."  This  right 
is  still  maintained.  When  a  few  land  owners 
whose  estates  surrounded  such  ponds  ignored  this 
regulation,  the  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts 
brought  action,  regaining  the  use  of  these  ponds. 
He  further  extended  the  public  privilege  by  rul- 
ing that  modern  forms  of  recreation  should  be 
permitted,  such  as  bathing,  boating,  skating  and 
ice-boating. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War  we  find  beginnings 
of  thought  for  the  conservation  of  outstanding 
scenic  treasures,  which  resulted  in  the  decades  be- 
tween 1870  and  1890  in  the  establishment  of  our 
first  State  parks. 

The  first  State  park  is  now  a  national  park.  In 
1865,  Congress  gave  the  State  of  California  the 

*Address  given  at  Recreation  Congress,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
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famous  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Grove 
for  recreation  purposes.  Claims  of  settlers  de- 
layed actual  control  and  development  by  the  State 
until  1875.  For  thirty  years  Yosemite  Valley  re- 
mained a  State  park,  administered  by  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Governor.  Objections 
to  the  State  administration,  and  demands  for  a 
larger  area,  led  by  the  famous  naturalist,  John 
Muir,  brought  about  the  establishment  by  Act  of 
Congress  in  1890  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park, 


RAINBOW  FALLS 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  beautiful  spots  in  all 
the  Smokies.  Rainbow  Falls  is  half  way  down  the  north 
side  of  Mt.  LeConte.  Practically  all  visitors  to  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  in  the  national  park  area  visit  this 
charming  spot 
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GROUP  OF  HIKERS  UNDER  ALUM  CAVE  BLUFF,  HALF  WAY 

DOWN   THE   SOUTH   SIDE  OF   MT.   LECONTE 
The  only  way  of  reaching  this  beautiful  spot  is  over  a 
strenuous  hiking  trail.     This  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
points  of   interest  in  the  Great   Smoky  Mountains  near 
Knoxville,  where  a  national  park  is  now  being  established 

adjacent  to  the  State  Park.  In  1905  the  State 
Legislation  passed  an  act  of  retrocession  and  the 
valley  and  grove  were  added  to  the  park,  com- 
pleting the  present  Yosemite  National  Park. 

In  1867  the  effort  began  to  preserve  the  beauti- 
ful Niagara  Falls  from  defacement  by  unsightly 
private  resort  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  cul- 
minating in  1883  in  the  dedication  as  New  York's 
first  State  park  of  the  Niagara  State  Reservation. 

The  modern  state  park  movement  had  another 
beginning  in  the  same  year  when  Mackinac  Island 
was  transferred  to  the  State  of  Michigan  by  the 
Federal  Government.  A  few  years  later  Minne- 
sota began  the  acquisition  of  a  nucleus  of  its  pres- 
ent extensive  state  park  system.  In  1883,  also, 
the  first  forest  preserve  was  created  by  the  New 
York  Legislature,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  state 
lands  in  the  Adirondacks,  then  covering  about 
800,000  acres,  now  nearly  2,000,000  acres  in  ex- 
tent. This  region  is  essentially  a  park  since  eco- 
nomic use  of  the  forest  preserve  is  prohibited. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  Catskill  Park  in  New  York, 
created  in  1889. 

Many  people  think  of  state  parks  as  a  burden 
on  the  treasury  of  the  State,  but  they  are  not. 
They  are  of  economic  value ;  in  fact,  they  may  be 
made  self-supporting  by  good  business  manage- 
ment and  by  reasonable  and  moderate  charges  for 
various  services.  In  Indiana  the  Department  of 
Conservation  requires  an  admission  charge  to  its 
state  parks  of  lOc,  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment believing  that  the  people  who  enjoy  and  use 


the  parks  will  be  willing  to  help  support  them. 
There  are  six  parks  in  the  State  which  in  1926 
had  730,000  visitors.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
this  small  charge  brings  in  an  income  which  is  of 
great  aid  in  developing  the  parks.  All  of  Indiana's 
parks  but  one  have  hotels  which  are  leased  to 
carefully  chosen  concessionaires  on  a  rental  basis 
of  from  10  to  15%  of  the  capital  outlay.  There 
are  excellent  camp  sites  for  which  a  charge  of 
25c  per  day  per  car  is  made.  This  income  all  goes 
into  a  revolving  fund  and  is  used  for  development 
purposes. 

In  Connecticut  the  state  park  and  forest  com- 
mission in  the  selection  of  its  sites  acquired  several 
miles  of  shore,  which  have  become  popular  resorts. 
Through  the  use  of  direct  appropriations  and  later 
by  money  derived  from  the  income,  the  Commis- 
sion established  various  services  for  which  mod- 
erate charges  were  made  such  as  bathhouses,  res- 
taurant, soft  drinks,  lunches,  portable  shelters, 
parking  space  under  guard,  etc.  A  total  revenue 
exceeding  $7,500  a  year  is  now  derived  which  pays 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  leaves  a  considerable 
sum  which  may  be  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  parks  from  which  incomes  are  not  derived. 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  is  another  self-supporting  park. 
In  the  beginning  this  park  received  large  and  sus- 
tained private  gifts  which  aided  in  the  establish- 
ment of  services  which  now  bring  in  its  income. 
With  its  annual  visitors  exceeding  10,000,000,  the 
gross  revenue  is  immense.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  Palisades  Park  now  operate  three  steam- 
boats running  from  New  York  City  to  Bear 
Mountain,  restaurants  and  cafeterias,  bath-houses, 
police  parking  spaces,  dance  floor,  swimming  pool, 
facilities  and  equipment  for  winter  sports,  and 
provide  more  than  100  group  camps,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  financed  by  the  Commission  and 
paid  for  in  annual  installments  by  the  occupants. 
The  park  has  a  gross  income  of  $500,000  a  year, 
and  practically  all  of  this  income  is  used  for 
maintenance,  extension  and  improvement.  Of 
course,  here  the  park  has  had  the  advantage  of 
large  private  gifts  and  some  State  money  to  build 
up  income-producing  developments. 

These  policies  may  be  followed  in  any  State 
where  the  legislators  will  give  authority  to  de- 
velop revenue-producing  services  and  will  allow 
the  park  administrators  to  retain  the  income  for 
improvements  and  maintenance. 

State  parks  came  into  being  first  in  the  north- 
eastern States,  then  in  the  Great  Lake  States,  then 
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on  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  recently  in  the  south  and 
southwest.  The  past  six  years  have  seen  the  great- 
est progress,  and  we  believe  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  this  steady  progress  has  been  the  work 
of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  in  en- 
couraging and  stimulating  an  active  and  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  creation  and  development  of 
these  educational  and  health-giving  playgrounds. 

Twenty  years  ago  States  possessing  their  own 
parks  numbered  less  than  a  dozen.  Ten  years  ago 
they  numbered  less  than  twenty.  There  are  now 
more  than  five  hundred  state  parks  and  forests 
throughout  the  United  States  with  a  total  area  of 
over  four  million  acres.  They  are  now  within 
easy  access  of  three-quarters  of  the  population, 
and  it  is  possible  in  summer  transcontinental  mo- 
tor trips  on  several  of  the  famous  highway  trails 
to  find  a  state  park  for  a  night's  rest  and  recrea- 
tion from  New  England  to  the  Rockies.  Soon 
such  preserves  will  be  found  at  convenient  inter- 
vals from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  before  many  years 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

State  park  authorities  are  rather  generally 
agreed  that  parks  coming  under  this  general 
classsification  should  embrace  the  state's  most 
magnificent,  "unimproved"  scenery  and  should 
wherever  practicable  include  mountains,  plains, 
valleys,  forests,  lakes,  and  streams.  The  methods 
of  acquiring  areas  of  this  character  differ  in  the 
various  States.  Each  state,  of  course,  presents 
its  own  peculiar  problem  and  no  rigid  rule  can  be 
advocated.  General  appropriations  for  acquisi- 
tion are  excellent  when  available  but  in  several 
States  it  has  been  found  that  the  legislators  will 
not  appropriate  funds  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  park  purposes.  Bond  issues  are  a  sure  method 
and  guarantee  development  on  a  settled  plan  such 
as  in  New  York,  which,  in  1925,  authorized  a 
$15,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  state  parks.  The 
people  of  Pennsylvania  will  next  year  vote  on  a 
$25,000,000  state  forest  bond  issue.  In  Missouri 
25%  of  the  revenue  from  game  licenses  is  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  state  park  land  and  in  Kansas 
streams  are  being  dammed  to  make  lakes  for  fish- 
ing waters  and  general  park  purposes.  Many 
states  have  been  fortunate  in  that  large  gifts  of 
land  and  money  have  been  made.  In  New  York 
$8,000,000  was  given  toward  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  Large 
contributions  have  been  made  to  aid  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Conservation  in  establishing  the 
Michigan  Dunes  State  Parkj  which  will  be  of 
immense  recreational  value  to  northern  Indiana 


and  Chicago.  Texas  has  received  24  state  parks 
by  gift.  Many  such  preserves  in  Iowa,  Connecti- 
cut and  Michigan  have  been  derived  from  such 
benefactions.  More  than  a  million  dollars  has 
been  contributed  to  save  the  giant  redwoods  of 
California. 

During  the  past  year  alone  there  have  been 
many  far-reaching  developments.  Southern  Wis- 
consin is  campaigning  for  state  parks  in  a  dozen 
counties  now  without  such  provision.  Kentucky 
has  acquired  several  new  parks  under  provision 
of  recent  legislation  and  private  gifts.  The  Texas 
Legislature  has  accepted  twenty-four  areas  don- 
ated to  the  state  during  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Neff,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  special  session 
will  pass  an  appropriation  bill. 

Alabama's  Legislature,  in  special  session,  con- 
sidered bills  for  a  central  state  park  commission ; 
for  the  purchase  from  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment of  Fort  Morgan  on  Mobile  Day  for  a 
state  park;  and  for  the  acquisition  of  1,625  acres 
of  Federal  land  in  Little  River  Gulf. 

New  Jersey  is  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  park  sites,  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature. 
In  Ohio  a  committee  on  state  parks  has  been  or- 
ganized which  will  push  the  park  program  and 
work  for  the  unification  of  the  park  system  now 
administered  by  several  bodies.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  creation 
of  the  Cook  Forest  State  Park  of  over  7/000  acres 
with  an  appropriation  of  $550,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land.  It  is  necessary  for  the  support- 
ers of  the  project  to  raise  $200,000  to  make  up  the 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  the  land. 

Missouri  has  almost  doubled  the  acreage  of  her 
chain  of  parks  by  the  recent  purchases  of  16,000 
acres  at  a  cost  of  $152,000.  Kansas  has  a 
most  interesting  program.  She  will  establish  state 
parks,  building  lakes  through  the  damming  of 
rivers  and  streams.  Surrounding  land  will  be 
forested  and  developed  as  playgrounds.  Four 
park  areas  have  been  acquired. 

The  method  of  administration  of  state  parks 
differs  materially  in  many  of  the  states.  In  a 
number  of  the  states  parks  are  administered  under 
a  division  of  a.  department  of  conservation.  A 
central  body  having  charge  of  the  numerous  divi- 
sions of  state  work  seems  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  method  in  states  where  state  park  develop- 
ment is  new.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  splen- 
did cooperation  between  the  various  departments 
and  seems  to  make  for  a  more  uniform  administra- 
tion. In  New  York,  as  you  probably  know,  the 
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ONE  OF  THE  CHIMNEY  TOPS  AS  SEEN  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  OTHER  TOWERING  PEAKS  OF  THE  CHIMNEYS 

This  bit  of  ruggedness  is  located  'between  Mt.  LeConte  and   Clingman's   Dome.     The  new   state  highway  giving 

direct  connection  with   Rnoxville  is  being  built  along  the  base  of  the  Chimney  Tops 


parks  were  at  one  time  under  separate  commis- 
sions. These  commissions  are  still  functioning 
but  each  is  represented  on  a  central  body  called 
the  State  Council  of  Parks,  which,  in  turn,  is  a 
division  of  the  Conservation  Department  of  the 
State.  In  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  several  other 
states  the  state  forester  will  have  charge  of  the 
administration  of  state  parks  which  may  be 
created  in  the  future.  In  Missouri  the  parks  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missioner and  the  same  method  will  be  followed 
in  Kansas.  In  Oregon  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  acquired  a  number  of  areas  and  ad- 
ministers them  for  the  benefit  of  travelers.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  the  states  where  there  is  a 
large  population,  a  great  demand  for  outdoor 
spaces,  and  a  large  tourist  travel,  the  evolution  of 
a  central  conservation  commission  including  parks 
and  forests,  has  resulted. 

But  the  most  spectacular  accomplishments  in 
the  state  park  field  are  in  California  and  Indiana. 

In  Indiana  a  park  of  great  service  and  out- 
standing beauty  has  been  acquired  through  the 
purchase  of  the  sand  dunes  on  Lake  Michigan. 
The  park  comprises  2,000  acres  and  will  be  de- 
veloped in  every  way  possible,  through  the  build- 
ing of  a  hotel,  bathhouse,  the  installation  of  camp- 
ing facilities,  and  so  on,  for  the  use  primarily  of 
the  5,000,000  people  in  Chicago,  Northern  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana. 

In  California  the  last  Legislature  passed  bills 
guaranteeing  a  splendid  state  park  system.  A 
bond  issue  of  $6,000,000  was  authorized  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  parks,  half  of  the  purchase 
price  of  which  will  have  to  be  met  by  donations. 
This  bond  issue  will  be  placed  before  the  voters  of 
the  state  for  approval  at  the  November  election.  A 
state  park  survey  was  authorized,  with  funds 
for  work,  and  a  state  park  commission  was 
authorized.  This  commission  will  work  under 


the  new  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Each  state  has  land  which  should  be  conserved 
for  scenic  or  recreational  reasons.  The  acquiring 
of  such  areas  is  a  duty  clearly  devolving  upon  the 
states  for  the  benefit  of  their  citizens.  It  is  well 
to  do  this  for  two  reasons, — for  the  time  when 
population  will  be  still  greater  in  cities  and  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  acquire  land  for  park  pur- 
poses, and  as  a  sound  business  policy.  It  is  well 
recognized  that  the  tourists  business  is  one  of 
the  surest  cash  revenues  a  state  can  develop.  Each 
state  has  something  to  attract  the  tourist,  and  it 
must  be  advertised.  It  is  a  proper  function  of  the 
state  to  acquire  such  attractions,  to  make  them 
accessible  through  its  highway  system,  to  provide 
for  their  development  and  maintenance  in  a  com- 
prehensive State  Park  System,  and  to  tell  the 
world  about  them. 


The  End  in  View.— "We  look  for  higher 
standards  of  living;  we  look  for  an  advance  in 
civilization,  purity  in  administration,  the  lighten- 
ing of  the  burdens  of  industry,  the  application  of 
science  in  manifold  directions  by  which  we  may 
make  the  life  of  all  people  more  comfortable  and 
more  agreeable.  But  what  is  the  end  ?  What  are 
to  be  the  resources  of  leisure  as  we  have  it  in 
abundance?  What  are  we  to  cultivate  when  we 
have  achieved  all  these  successes  toward  which 
we  so  laboriously  strive?  The  answer  is  found 
in  the  thought  and  expression  of  the  greatest  of 
all  poets  and  dramatists.  And  as  we  sit  at  his 
feet,  we  learn  the  lesson  of  how  to  meet  the  in- 
evitable demands  of  the  future  of  the  race  which 
will  triumph  over  all  material  obstacles  but  must 
still  be  raised  to  spiritual  heights,  with  respect 
to  which  no  mere  material  improvement  can  as- 
sure their  attainment." 

From  address  made  by  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Clarence  H.  Mackay  in  behalf  of  the  American  fund  for 
the  rebuilding  and  endowment  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 


County  Parks   Increase   Property  Values 


The  September  issue  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  con- 
tained an  article  by  Charles  J.  Storey,  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  the  results  of  a  study  of 
values  of  property  surrounding  seven  playgrounds 
in  Manhattan  and  two  in  Brooklyn.  This  study 
disclosed  some  interesting  facts  about  the  effect 
of  playgrounds  increasing  property  values  parti- 
cularly in  residential  districts. 

The  Union  County,  New  Jersey,  Park  Com- 
mission has  recently  issued  a  statement  showing 
how  county  parks  increase  property  values.  The 
statement  is  based  upon  careful  and  accurate 
studies  in  three  of  the  counties  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  of  Northern  New  Jersey  and  Greater 
New  York — Essex  and  Union  counties  in  New 
Jersey  and  Westchester  County  in  New  York. 

Essex  County  made  the  first  investigation  of 
this  kind  in  1916.  Comparisons  of  the  values  of 
property  adjoining  four  parks  of  this  system  in 
1905  and  1916  showed  increases  from  $4,143,850 
to  $29,266,000 — an  increase  of  606  per  cent. 
Property  in  the  same  taxing  district,  including 
areas  whose  population  benefited  to  some  extent 
by  the  parks,  increased  204  per  cent,  in  the  same 
period.  The  increase  in  the  assessment  of  the 
immediate  district  was  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  parks,  $4,241,540,  four  times,  and  the  in- 
creased revenue  to  the  county  equalled  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the  bonds  for  acqui- 
sition and  development  and  almost  the  entire  cost 
of  maintenance. 

Equally  favorable  results  have  been  noted  in  a 
more  recent  study  made  for  the  Westchester 
County  Park  Commission  in  New  York,  upon 
which  $40,000,000  has  been  authorized  for  land 
and  development.  This  park  system  is  the  largest 
public  improvement  program  ever  undertaken  by 
the  county.  When  it  began  work  in  1923,  the 
Commission  predicted  that  investment  of  public 
funds  in  parks  would  yield  practically  self-sup- 
porting returns  to  the  county.  The  following 
table  of  assessed  valuations  shows  the  effect  of  the 
park  program  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  period 
taken,  from  1921  to  1926.  The  effect  of  the  park 
development  was  first  felt  in  1924. 

Total 
Year  assessed  valuation      Increase 

1921    $676,103,963      $20,875,005 

1922  733,007,069        56,903,106 


1923  788,029,096  55,022,027 

1924  891,331,983  103,302,887 

1925  987,068,857  95,736,874 

1926  1,143,871,106  156,802,249 

The  Westchester  County  Park  Commission 
attributes  a  large  proportion  of  this  increase  to 
the  park  program,  since  there  has  been  a  decided 
enhancement  of  land  values  along  all  the  park- 
way routes  and  in  some  sections  of  the  county 
entirely  new  values  have  been  established1  and  a 
market  created  for  acreage  lands  which  had  Iain 
dormant  since  they  fell  into  disuse  for  farming 
years  ago.  The  parkways  give  safe  and  quick 
transportation  routes,  and  the  character  of  the 
parkway  improvement  sets  a  high  standard  of  de- 
velopment for  the  zone  of  its  environs.  The  Com- 
mission also  notes  a  growth  in  income  from  vari- 
ous services  and  concessions  which  is  now  almost 
half  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  budget. 

The  same  effect  has  already  been  shown  in  the 
Union  County  Park  System,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  the  results  of  a  study  only  recently  made  by 
Mills  &  Co.,  public  accountants  and  auditors,  of 
New  York  City.  This  study  covers  the  property 
adjacent  in  Warinanco  Park  in  the  City  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Borough  of  Roselle,  for  the  years 
1922  and  1927,  also  for  comparative  purposes,  the 
assessed  values  of  the  City  of  Elizabeth,  the  Tenth 
Ward  of  that  city  and  of  the  balance  of  the  tax- 
ing district  of  Roselle  for  the  same  years. 
In  1922  the  total  assessed  value  in  the 

City  of  Elizabeth  was $  83,900,360 

In  1927  the  total  assessed  value  was 

(an  increase  of  49.1%) 125,130,260 

In   1922  the  assessed  value  of   the 

Tenth  Ward  was 16,104,615 

In    1927  the  assessed  value  of  the 

ward  was  (an  increase  of  80.4%)  29,051,375 
The  section  adjacent  to  the  park  on 

the  Elizabeth  side  was  assessed  in 

1922  at    703,155 

In  1927  at  (an  increase  of  436.1%) .       3,769,825 
In  1922  the  total  assessed  value  in  the 

Borough  of  Roselle  was 7,105,600 

In  1927  (an  increase  of  62.8%) ....     1 1,570,950 
The  section  adjacent  to  the  park  in 

Roselle  was  assessed  in  1922  at. . .  1,071,245 
In  1927  (an  increase  of  147%) 2,646,100 

The  accountants  who  made  the  study  note  that 
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the  increase  in  assessed  values  in  the  Tenth  Ward 
of  Elizabeth  outside  the  district  adjoining  the 
park  for  the  five  year  period  is  64.1  %.  If  the 
development  of  the  district  adjoining  the  park 
had  been  no  greater  than  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
ward,  the  increase  in  assessable  values  at  that  rate 
would  be  $450,722  for  a  total  of  $1,153,877  instead 
of  the  actual  total  of  $3,769,825.  The  difference 
of  $2,615,948  in  assessed  values  is  attributed  di- 
rectly to  park  influence.  In  Roselle,  the  rate  of 
increase  for  the  portion  of  the  Borough  outside 
of  the  park  district  was  34.5%.  If  this  were  the 
rate  for  the  whole  borough,  the  increase  in  assess- 
able rates  would  be  $369,580  for  a  total  of  $1,- 
440,825,  instead  of  the  actual  total  of  $2,646,100, 
a  difference  of  $1,205,275,  again  attributable  to 
park  influence. 


Celebrating  Its  Tenth 
Anniversary 

All  of  Pasadena  celebrated  on  November  17th 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  Community  Play- 
house, which  the  city  believes  to  be  an  essential 
and  valuable  part  of  community  life. 

The  Pasadena  Community  Playhouse  is  a  civic 
enterprise  operated  under  a  Governing  Board 
with  the  following  committees:  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  Green  Room  and  Cast  Supper  Committee ; 
Music  Committee  and  Playhouse  News  Commit- 
tee. Cooperating  with  the  Governing  Board  is  a 
Community  Playhouse  Guild  made  up  of  several 
hundred  of  Pasadena's  leading  citizens.  On  the 
staff  are  a  business  manager,  publicity  director, 
box  office  treasurer,  secretary  to  the  manager, 
assistant  box  office  treasurer,  doorman,  staff  sec- 
retary, engineer,  head  usher  and  parking  attend- 
ant. Gilmor  Brown,  director  of  the  Playhouse 
was  awarded  in  1926  the  Arthur  Noble  prize 
given  annually  to  Pasadena's  most  useful  citizen. 
In  the  last  decade  Mr.  Brown  has  chosen  and 
directed  three  hundred  plays,  of  which  there  were 
fifty  originals,  twelve  Shakespearean,  ten  Ameri- 
can premieres  and  a  distinguished  list  of  Coast 
premieres. 

During  the  last  two  years  572  people  have  taken 
part  in  the  plays  given  at  the  Playhouse.  Re- 
ceipts have  increased  in  a  ten-year  period  from 
$2,000  per  annum  to  $135,000,  $925,000  being 
handled  during  the  past  ten  years. 


Football  Tests  in   the 
Middle  West 

An  interesting  experiment  in  football  tests  was 
recently  worked  out  in  some  of  the  middle  west- 
ern cities  for  which  J.  R.  Batchelor,  field  secre- 
tary of  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  is  serving  as  district  rep- 
resentative. 

Using  as  a  basis  the  football  scoring  tables 
worked  out  by  V.  K.  Brown,  of  the  Chicago 
South  Park  Commission,  suggestions  for  the  tests, 
directions  for  holding  them,  publicity  items  and 
similar  information  was  sent  all  the  cities  in  the 
territory.  The  meet  was  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 12th,  but  it  could  be  run  off  any  day  before 
that  date. 

Four  events  were  provided  for  boys  ranging 
in  age  from  ten  to  eighteen  years.  These  events 
were  scored  on  a  point  basis,  which  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  boys  of  ten  years  to  have  an  equal 
chance  with  boys  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
events  were  punt  for  distance,  drop  kick  for  dis- 
tance, place  kick  for  distance,  the  ball  being  placed 
in  position  on  ground  and  not  held  by  a  fellow 
contestant,  and  the  forward  pass  for  distance. 
The  tests  were  given  with  an  official  inter-colle- 
giate ball  and  the  distance  measured  from  a  re- 
straining line — a  goal  line  on  a  regulation  foot- 
ball field. 

Fourteen  cities  participated.  After  the  local 
tests  had  been  held  the  results  were  sent  by  wire 
to  Mr.  Batchelor  in  Chicago  and  the  scores  were 
tabulated  and  sent  out  over  the  Associated  Press 
wire.  Interesting  comments  accompanied  the 
telegrams  and  letters.  Ely,  Minnesota,  faced  a 
cold  situation  in  holding  tests  with  the  tempera- 
ture six  above  zero  and  with  a  hard  wind  blow- 
ing. At  Hibbing,  too,  the  temperature  was  nearly 
zero  and  the  tests  were  given  in  a  snow  storm. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  had  100  boys  in  the  meet. 
In  St.  Paul  an  eleven-year-old  boy  won  first  in- 
dividual honors. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chicago  South 
Park  Commission  a  beautiful  football  trophy  was 
given  to  Mitchell,  South  Dakota,  which  won  high- 
est honors  with  a  total  score  of  3.168  points. 

In  the  reports  now  coming  in  are  very  fine 
comments  on  the  tables  and  the  event  as  a  whole. 
Several  cities  report  they  are  still  having  requests 
for  trials.  It  is  hoped  later  to  conduct  events  in 
basket  ball,  baseball,  soccer  and  swimming. 


Learning  to  Know  the  Animals  in  the  Zoo 

and  the  Trees,  Shrubs  and 

Flowers  in  the  Park* 


BY 

W.  F.  JACOBY, 
Director  of  Parks,  Dallas,  Texas 


Dallas  through  its  Park  Board  has  been  anxious 
to  have  the  children  taught  to  love  the  flowers, 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  also  to  become  interested  in 
animals  in  the  zoo.  To  this  end  we  have  used  zoo- 
logical and  natural  history  exhibits  at  our  state 
fairs,  playground  picnics  at  the  zoo,  newspaper 
articles  about  zoological  specimens  of  interest  and 
new  baby  animals  born  at  the  zoo,  signs  on  cages 
describing  the  animals,  giving  the  natural  habi- 
tat; motion  pictures  of  new  animals  that  come 
in  and  baby  animals  that  are  born,  and  contests 
of  various  kinds. 

The  means  we  use  in  teaching  the  children  to 
love  and  respect  all  these  things  are  not  original 
with  Dallas.  We  have  gathered  these  ideas  from 
various  sources  and  put  them  into  effect  in  Dallas. 
From  our  neighboring  city  of  Fort  Worth,  we 
got  the  idea  of  holding  the  Elephant's  Birthday 
Party. 

In  popularizing  the  zoological  garden,  we  re- 
cently held  three  activities.  One  we  called  the 
Elephant's  Birthday  Party,  another  the  Animal 
Naming  Contest  and  the  third,  the  Zoological 
Memory  or  Animal  Identification  Contest. 

The  Elephant's  Birthday  Party  is  an  annual 
affair.  The  children  are  invited  to  come  to  the 
zoo  and  they  are  given  birthday  cake.  At  the 
last  party  one  of  the  large  hotels  made  a  cake 
eight  feet  high  and  six  feet  through,  with  an  ele- 
phant on  top. 

It  was  a  very  attractive  thing  for  the  children, 
so  attractive  in  fact  that  twenty-five  policemen 
were  helpless  in  the  mob  which  swept  them,  aside 
in  order  to  reach  the  cake.  We  gave  away  11,000 
pieces  of  cake. 

The  second  contest  was  the  animal  naming  con- 
test. We  had  some  baby  animals,  three  baby 

'Stenographic  copy  of  address  given  at  the  Recreation  Congress, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  October  7,  1927. 


leopards  and  three  baby  panthers,  so  we  offered 
awards  to  each  child  whose  suggestion  was  taken 
in  naming  an  animal.  The  number  and  kinds  of 
names  suggested  were  very  surprising.  During 
that  time  we  took  occasion  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren about  the  panther  and  about  the  leopard. 
We  told  them,  for  instance,  that  the  panther  is 
commonly  known  in  America  by  six  different 
names  and  there  are  seven  different  species  of 
panther.  We  also  took  occasion  to  tell  some 
Indian  legends  about  the  panther.  Panthers  with 
the  Indians  in  Mexico  and  South  America  are  very 
sacred. 

The  zoological  memory  and  animal  identification 
contest  was  the  most  interesting  to  the  children. 
We  removed  all  identification  signs  from  the 
cages  and  substituted  numbers.  Then  the  children 
were  told  that  the  numbers  on  the  cages  would 
correspond  to  those  on  a  card,  and  they  had  to 
tell  what  the  animal's  name  was  and  where  it 
came  from.  They  were  allowed  to  get  informa- 
tion from  any  source  possible  except  the  park 
employees.  That  was  done  for  two  reasons.  One 
reason  was  that  the  park  employees  were  not 
available  at  all  times  to  all  the  children,  and  an- 
other reason  was  that  they  did  not  know.  The 
contest  covered  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

We  had  three  classes,  the  mammals,  the  birds 
and  reptiles,  and  then  under  each  was  the  division 
of  the  mammals  or  birds,  or  reptiles  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  contest.  When  a  child  put  the 
answer  down,  for  instance,  as  a  chimpanzee  or 
ape  or  monkey,  it  was  under  a  general  division  of 
primates.  Also  he  learned  that  the  opossum  and 
the  kangaroo  were  marsupials,  that  is,  animals 
that  carry  their  young  in  a  pouch.  He  learned  also 
that  there  are  several  different  kinds  of  elephants, 
such  as  the  Indian  elephant,  the  African  elephant, 
the  pigmy  elephant,  and  the  Sumatra  elephant. 
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If  we  ever  have  another  contest,  I  should  like 
to  teach  the  children  more  about  the  life  spans 
of  animals.  For  instance,  there  are  some  species 
of  ducks,  geese,  parrots  and  ravens  that  live  over 
200  years.  There  are  elephants  that  live  from 
1 50  to  200  years,  and  pike  and  carp  live  1 50  years. 
The  horse  lives  to  be  about  20  to  25  years  old, 
the  common  house  cat  nine  or  ten  years ;  the  queen 
bee  four  or  five  years  and  the  working  bee  six 
weeks.  I  have  often  heard  the  idea  advanced  that 
if  you  had  rheumatism,  you  could  cure  it  by  let- 
ting a  bee  sting  you.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  cure, 
but  I  can  guarantee  that  if  you  have  a  bee  sting 
you,  you  will  forget  the  rheumatism  for  the  time 
being. 

When  we  looked  through  the  papers  in  answer 
to  the  questions,  we  found  some  very  original  an- 
swers. If  the  children  did  not  know,  they  did  not 
take  much  trouble  to  find  out  in  a  good  many 
cases,  and  therefore  the  next  time  we  shall  try 
to  help  them  more  than  wre  did.  For  instance, 
if  they  did  not  know  where  a  certain  specimen 
came  from,  they  would  say,  "from  the  world,"  or 
it  came  "from  the  monkey  islands."  That  was 


their  idea  of  "getting  by"  with  a  question.  There 
were  two  or  three  answers  that  were  rather  de- 
batable. One  said  that  the  stork's  habitat  was 
everywhere. 

About  the  most  effective  means  we  have  of 
familiarizing  the  children  with  zoological  speci- 
mens is  the  motion  picture.  When  we  receive  a 
new  specimen,  or  have  a  new  animal  born  at  the 
zoo,  we  take  motion  pictures  of  the  specimen  and 
show  the  pictures  at  the  Palace  Theatre  and  on 
our  own  screens.  We  also  take  particular  pains 
to  buy  all  the  animal  pictures  we  can  and  show 
them  as  often  as  we  can. 

While  we  have  not  made  perhaps  the  progress 
that  other  cities  have  in  familiarizing  children 
with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  we  have  made  a 
start  and  are  using  the  following  methods :  con- 
tests on  protection  and  park  beautification,  one- 
act  plays,  botanical  exhibits  at  the  state  fair,  news- 
paper articles,  identification  signs  on  trees  in  our 
parks. 

In  our  pecan  groves  it  is  quite  a  problem  to 
keep  the  children  from  taking  the  green  fruit  off 
the  trees  in  the  fall.  We  have  tried,  for  two 
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reasons,  to  teach  them  not  to  take  the  green  fruit. 
In  the  first  place,  the  green  fruit  is  not  fit  to  eat, 
and  in  the  second  place,  they  will  spoil  next  year's 
crop  by  taking  the  green  fruit.  They  know  if 
they  will  wait  until  the  frost  comes,  and  the  hulls 
are  cracked  open,  that  we  shall  allow  them  to  pick 
the  fruit  off  the  ground.  We  take  the  playground 
children  out  to  the  pecan  groves  and  shake  the 
trees  and  allow  the  children  to  pick  up  the  nuts. 

The  botanical  contest  was  divided  into  two  peri- 
ods— a  study  period  and  an  examination.  Fifty 
plants  were  selected  and  placed  in  our  green- 
houses. They  were  allowed  to  stay  there  about 
one  month  with  tags  on  bearing  the  names  of  the 
plants  and  information  on  how  they  were  propa- 
gated. The  children  were  taken  by  their  play- 
ground instructors  or  mothers  and  allowed  to 
study  the  plants.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
pots  were  changed,  the  tags  taken  off  and  numbers 
substituted.  The  children  were  given  cards  on 
which  to  put  down  the  names  of  the  plants  oppo- 
site the  numbers  and  to  tell  how  the  plants  were 
propagated. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Jacoby's 


address,  Dr.  Lee  suggested  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing a  contest  in  the  drawing  of  animals.  One  set 
of  pictures  might  be  judged  by  a  scientist  to  de- 
termine whether  the  facts  portrayed  were  accu- 
rate, and  another  set,  he  suggested,  might  well  be 
judged  by  an  artist  on  the  basis  of  the  artistic 
ability  shown. 

Mr.  Jacoby  stated  that  about  2,000  children 
took  part  in  the  zoological  memory  contest.  One 
little  girl  knew  every  specimen.  In  the  botanical 
contest  an  eight-year-old  girl  had  only  one  error, 
the  misspelling  of  a  word. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  chil- 
dren visited  the  zoo  in  school  time.  Mr.  Jacoby 
replied  that  they  do  not  though  he  wished  very 
much  it  might  be  done.  In  Toledo  it  is  required 
that  the  children  spend  one  day  at  the  zoo.  In 
Dallas,  the  playground  directors  are  asked  to  hold 
at  least  one  picnic  a  year  with  the  children  at  the 
zoo.  The  Park  Department  maintains  the  Texas 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  it  purposes  to  col- 
lect all  the  animals  and  birds  indigenous  to  Dallas 
and  surrounding  country  and  take  the  exhibit 
about  to  the  schools. 
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A  New  Type  of  Stone 
Trail  Shelters 

A  number  of  stone  trail  shelters  placed  by  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission  in  Harri- 
man  State  Park,  New  York,  for  the  use  of  hikers, 
aire  novel  both  in  material  used  and  its  treatment 
and  in  principles  of  design  and  location.  They 
are  an  adaptation  of  the  well  known  Adirondack 
open  trail  shelter  and  of  the  somewhat  similar 
open  front  cabins  long  used  in  the  trails  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire.  But  instead  of  being 
built  of  logs,  these  new  structures  are  constructed 
of  rough  stones  taken  from  the  ample  supply  of 
glacial  boulders  scattered  everywhere  in  the  park. 
The  only  timber  used  is  in  the  roof  rafters;  the 
roofing  is  of  heavy  slate.  In  selecting  the  boulders 
for  the  walls  and  moving  them  to  the  shelter  site, 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  covering  of  lichens 
and  the  dark  weathering  of  ages.  Large  irregular 
boulders,  some  weighing  several  tons,  are  used  for 


the  lower  courses,  and  smaller  ones  higher  up. 

There  are  three  fireplaces  in  connection  with 
each  shelter.  In  front  is  one  sufficiently  large 
for  two  foot  sticks  to  give  warmth  at  night  as 
well  as  plenty  of  room  for  pots  and  pans.  An 
ingenious  feature  of  the  cabin  is  the  design  of 
the  chimney  pillars  that  support  the  roof.  Each 
pillar,  four  feet  square  on  the  base  and  tapering 
at  the  roof,  has  a  flue  and  at  the  bottom  an  iron 
grate  with  room  for  two  or  three  cooking  dishes. 
These  are  sheltered  by  the  overhang  of  the  roof 
and  do  away  with  the  difficulty  of  making  a  cook- 
ing fire  in  the  rain.  Stone  benches  made  of  gran- 
ite slabs  found  ready  to  hand  are  placed  around 
the  inner  walls,  and  a  bed  shelf  of  light  poles  is 
built  along  the  back  wall  with  room  for  one  dozen 
people  to  sleep. 

The  shelters  are  located  on  the  principle  of 
scenic  outlooks,  commanding  broad  views  over  the 
mountains  and  Hudson  gorge.  Pure  water  will 
be  provided  either  by  driving  wells  or  by  covering 
springs  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  shelters 
with  a  concrete  box  with  a  pipe  outlet. 
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Another  consideration  in  locating  the  shelters 
was  their  placement  in  such  a  way  that  the  longer 
trails  across  the  park  might  be  divided  by  a  hik- 
ing party  into  suitable  portions  for  a  week-end 
or  two-day  hike.  They  are  built  at  points  where 
a  hiking  party  can  walk  into  them  from  the  rail- 
roads or  highways  bordering  the  park  in  an  after- 
noon, spend  the  night  in  them  and  walk  out  the 
next  day  to  some  homeward  bound  station. 
Plenty  of  fuel  has  been  cut  and  stacked  near  the 
shelters — enough  to  last  for  several  seasons. 


Recreation   and   Game 

The  total  number  of  people  using  the  national 
forests  for  recreation  increased  12  per  cent  in 
1926  as  compared  with  1925.  Special-use  per- 
mittees and  their  guests  increased  8.5  per  cent, 
hotel  and  resort  guests  13.5  per  cent,  picnickers 
15.3  per  cent,  and  transient  motorists  14.6  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  campers  decreased  3.3 
per  cent. 

The  year  saw  158  camp  grounds  improved  in 
whole  or  in  part;  there  are  now  757  with  some 
improvements  out  of  more  than  1,500  now  used 
heavily  by  the  public.  The  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  were  $41,072.  The  total  cost  of  the  im- 
provements to  date  has  been  $199,671,  of  which 
$42,522  has  been  contributed  in  cash,  material,  or 
labor  by  private  or  public  cooperators. 

The  situation  as  to  camp-ground  improvements 
is  as  shown  in  Table  14. 

Total  con-  Addi- 

structed  tional 

to  Dec.  numbers 

Class  of  improvement —                   31,  1926  needed 

Water  supplies 156  541 

Toilets 1,746  4,614 

Garbage  pits 1,321  4,754 

Fireplaces   1,073  6,193 

Tables  and  benches 1,814  8,141 

Shelters  82  390 

Footbridges    63  1718 

Booths,  registration,  etc 124  562 

Fences,  miles 29  73 

Clearings,  acres   1 ,923  1 ,292 

Miscellaneous   2  1,600 


Total    8,333        28,338 


To  complete  the  improvements  listed  above 
would  cost  approximately  $515,000.  Practically 
all  of  the  1,500  areas  used  heavily  for  camping 
purposes  by  the  public  would  then  be  reasonably 
supplied  with  simple  conveniences,  while  camping 
would  be  concentrated  where  the  fire  risk  is  low 
and  the  presence  of  campers  does  not  menace  the 
purity  of  the  water  supplies  of  communities. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Forest  Service 
to  eliminate  unsanitary  conditions  upon  national- 
forest  lands,  but  upon  some  areas  unsatisfactory 
conditions  still  exist. 

The  national  forests  are  rich  in  resources  of 
very  great  value  for  other  than  purely  material 
purposes.  As  our  population  grows  and  land 
use  becomes  more  intensive,  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasingly felt  need  for  wilderness  areas  where 
refreshment  of  body  and  spirit  may  be  obtained 
in  the  surroundings  of  unspoiled  nature,  and 
where  the  choicest  features  of  our  great  mountain 
regions  may  be  enjoyed  in  all  of  their  native 
beauty  and  grandeur.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  give 
thought  to  future  social  requirements  along  these 
lines  and  to  make  definite  provisions  for  them, 
in  due  measure,  as  a  part  of  the  planning  neces- 
sary for  the  orderly  development  of  forest  re- 
sources and  the  realization  from  them  of  the 
maximum  public  benefits. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  the  aim  to  keep  substan- 
tial portions  and  some  of  the  outstanding  scenic 
features  of  the  national  forests  available  for  forms 
of  recreation  impossible  where  automobile  roads, 
commercial  enterprises,  and  other  popularizing 
facilities  for  use  are  encouraged.  Excluding 
Alaska,  one-third  of  the  gross  area  of  the  national 
forests  is  in  roadless  areas  of  10  townships  (that 
is,  230,000  acres)  or  more  each;  and  even  when 
the  road-and-trail  program  now  mapped  out  is 
completed,  more  than  one- fourth  will  be  in  such 
areas.  This  will  not  prevent  the  orderly  use  of 
timber,  forage,  and  water  resources  as  future 
needs  may  dictate.  It  will,  however,  prevent  the 
unwise  destruction  of  recreational  values  which 
are  steadily  attaining  greater  social  significance 
and  importance.  The  Forest  Service  plans  to 
withhold  these  areas  against  unnecessary  road 
building  and  forms  of  special  use  of  a  commercial 
character  which  would  impair  their  wilderness 
character. — From  the  Report  of  the  Forester, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sept.  1,  1927. 


The  Engineer's  Problem 

in  the  Construction  of  a  Modern 

Ten- Acre    Playfield* 


BY 


A.  E.  BERTHE, 
Civil  Engineer,  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


The  Minneapolis  Park  Board  has  just  finished 
the  construction  of  seven  modern  playgrounds, 
four  of  which  are  ten-acre  fields.  When  build- 
ing a  playground,  ten  acres  are  necessary  to 
accommodate  comfortably  the  various  play  spaces 
and  equipment  and  still  have  enough  room  for 
planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers — thus  giving 
the  playground  a  parklike  appearance  and  not  the 
semblance  of  a  worn-out,  empty  lot. 

The  improvement  of  a  ten-acre  field  costs  be- 
tween $75,000.00  and  $100,000.00,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  grading  and  drainage  neces- 
sary. The  entire  cost  of  a  playfield  is  paid  for 
by  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located,  the 
assessments  ranging  from  $70.00  for  a  fifty-foot 
lot  adjacent  to  the  park,  to  $10.00  for  the  lots 
which  are  located  about  one-half  mile  from  the 
playground.  Although,  according  to  the  Elwell 
law,  assessments  may  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  in  most  cases 
the  ten-year  period  is  adopted. 

A  topographical  survey,  including  plan,  is  first 
made  of  the  grounds  which  are  to  be  acquired. 
The  adjacent  land  is  shown  on  this  plan  so  that 
the  plan  can  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
property.  This  plan  is  also  used  by  our  superin- 
tendent in  designing  the  improvement  of  the  field. 

In  discussing  the  construction  of  the  field,  I 
shall  take  up  the  various  kinds  of  work  in  the 
order  that  they  are  carried  out. 

1.    GRADING 

The  grading  of  the  field  is  the  first  operation. 
The  land  in  its  original  state  is  rough  and  some- 
times low.  If  the  original  ground  has  a  surface 

*A  paper  presented  to  the  members  of  The  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives  and  The  American  Park  Society,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  September  28,  1927. 
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of  loam,  this  is  stripped  off — usually  by  elevating 
grader — and  placed  in  a  stockpile.  The  subgrad- 
ing  then  is  usually  done  with  a  steam  or  gas 
shovel,  and  teams  or  light  trucks.  The  finished 
grade  is  nearly  a  level  plain,  the  ground  sloping 
gently  from  the  building  to  a  bank  near  the  street. 

The  athletic  field,  which  is  used  as  a  skating 
rink  in  the  winter,  is  a  sunken  plain  from  two  to 
three  feet  below  the  surrounding  levels.  A  catch 
basin  is  placed  in  the  center  of  this  field.  The 
slope  of  the  ground  when  finished  has  about  a 
0.5  per  cent,  grade,  which  is  ample  for  drainage. 
The  sunken  field  is  about  350  feet  square — to 
accommodate  baseball,  football,  and  skating. 

Upon  the  subgrade  a  six-inch  layer  of  clay  is 
placed,  over  which  is  laid  a  six-inch  layer  of  loam, 
thus  making  a  foot  of  surfacing  for  the  lawn, 
enough  in  our  climate  to  keep  the  grass  from  dry- 
ing or  burning  out.  The  shrubbery  plantings  are 
provided  with  an  additional  foot  of  loam,  while 
each  tree  is  provided  with  at  least  one  cubic  yard 
of  loam.  The  level  areas,  excepting  the  spaces 
for  the  tennis  courts,  wading  pool,  walks,  and 
building,  are  seeded  and  rolled.  If  there  are  banks 
along  the  streets,  they  are  given  about  a  five  to 
one  slope  and  sodded.  The  cost  of  grading  is 
usually  about  40  cents  per  cubic  yard,  or  a  total 
of  $30,000.00  to  $40,000.00. 

2.   DRAINAGE 

Drainage  is  the  next  item.  The  tennis  courts, 
wading  pool,  building,  sunken  field,  and  other 
low  places  are  usually  drained  into  a  nearby  sewer. 
If  the  sewer  is  for  sanitary  purposes  only,  then 
the  surface  water  is  drained  into  a  nearby  lake 
or  to  a  storm  sewer.  The  pipe  is  never  smaller 
than  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  is  of  vitrified  clay. 
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We  use  no  small  pipe  because  of  the  danger  of 
filling  with  dirt  and  the  impossibility  of  cleaning. 
Manholes  are  constructed  along  the  lines  not  more 
than  300  feet  apart,  in  order  to  permit  cleaning. 
The  catch  basins  and  manholes  are  constructed  of 
cement  brick  with  a  heavy  cast-iron  top.  The  pipe, 
including  the  laying,  costs  about  $1.25  a  lineal 
foot  and  the  manholes  or  basins — $50.00  each. 
The  total  cost  of  drainage  is  usually  about  $1,- 
000.00. 

3.    WATER  SUPPLY 

The  water  supply  is  brought  into  the  park  from 
a  city  main  in  a  nearby  street,  and  a  1^2 -inch  line 
run  into  the  building  where  a  meter  is  installed. 
This  line  supplies  the  building,  drinking  foun- 
tains, and  sprinkling  taps.  Three-quarter-inch 
pipe  is  used  for  the  sprinkling  lines.  This  pipe 
is  placed  only  a  foot  under  ground  and  is  drained 
each  fall.  The  sunken  field  is  flooded  in  the  win- 
ter from  fire  hydrants  in  the  vicinity.  The  cost 
of  the  water  installation  is  about  $1,200.00. 

4.   SHELTER  BUILDING 

A  building  measuring  about  50  by  80  feet,  of 
Colonial  or  Spanish  design,  is  next  constructed. 
These  buildings  usually  have  basements  used  for 
the  heating  plant  and  storage.  The  main  floor  has 
a  room  about  50  feet  by  30  feet,  which  is  used  for 
shelter  purposes  in  summer  and  as  a  warming 
room  in  winter.  Off  of  each  end  for  this  room 
are  the  men's  and  women's  lavatories.  A  check- 
room and  office  are  provided  just  off  one  side  of 
the  main  room.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  hot 
water  or  steam.  These  buildings  cost  from  $12,- 
000.00  to  $16,000.00. 

5.  CEMENT  WALKS,  STEPS,  AND  CURB 

The  cement  walks  and  steps  are  then  laid  upon 
a  subgrade  of  sand.  No  cement  work  is  ever  put 
on  fills  that  have  not  finished  settling.  If  the  fill- 
ing is  of  clay,  a  sand  cushion  of  at  least  one  inch 
is  provided.  The  walks  are  given  a  pitch  outward 
of  l/4  inch  per  foot  for  drainage.  The  base  is 
2y2  inches  thick,  while  the  surface  is  one  inch 
thick,  making  a  total  of  2>y2  inches.  Expansion 
joints  are  placed  every  forty  feet.  Batch  mixers 
are  used  to  mix  the  concrete. 

The  base  is  a  1-2-4  mix,  the  coarse  aggregate 
being  crushed,  washed  gravel  ranging  in  size  from 
V^  inch  to  1^2  inch. 

The  surface  is  a  mortar  mixture  of  one  part 


clean  sand,  one  part  granite  screenings,  and  one 
part  cement.  This  surface  is  colored;  *4  pound 
of  black  and  two  pounds  of  red  mortar  color  be- 
ing used  with  each  sack  of  cement. 

The  steps  are  of  similar  construction.  The 
curb,  however,  is  constructed  in  one  course:  2j^ 
parts  of  sand  to  one  part  of  cement.  The  cost 
of  this  cement  work  is  about  $7,000.00. 

6.   CEMENT  WADING  POOL 

The  wading  pools  are  either  square  or  round, 
measuring  about  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  floor 
is  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  the  walk  except 
that  it  is  Ay2  inches  thick  and  is  reinforced  with 
a  welded  square-mesh,  cold-drawn;  steel-wire 
fabric  made  of  No.  10  wire  on  6-inch  centers.  The 
curb  surrounding  the  pool  is  seven  inches  by  thirty 
inches  and  reinforced  with  four  ^2 -inch  rods. 
The  top  of  the  curb  is  eighteen  inches  above  the 
floor,  while  the  floor  has  a  pitch  of  one  foot  to- 
ward the  emptying  pipe  in  the  center.  This  makes 
the  water  18  inches  deep  at  the  center  when  six 
inches  deep  at  the  curb.  The  same  pipe  is  used 
for  filling  and  emptying  and  is  operated  by  a 
valve  in  a  manhole  outside  the  pool.  The  floor 
is  sealed  either  with  tar  or  asphalt.  The  pool 
complete  costs  about  $2,000.00. 

7.    CONCRETE  TENNIS  COURTS 

All  of  our  new  tennis  courts  are  now  con- 
structed of  concrete.  We  have  at  present  65  con- 
crete courts  throughout  the  city.  A  10-acre  play- 
field  usually  contains  four  such  courts.  The  size 
of  concrete  per  court  is  118  feet  by  50  feet,  with 
a  pitch  of  four  inches  toward  the  net-line,  where 
a  small  gutter  is  constructed  which  leads  the  water 
into  a  catch  basin.  Construction  joints  are  placed 
on  some  of  the  playing  lines.  The  slabs  are  con- 
tinuous from  the  net-line  to  the  back-stop  and  are 
from  12  to  18  feet  wide. 

The  base  is  a  1-2^-4  mix  and  is  three  inches 
thick.  The  coarse  aggregate  is  crushed,  washed 
gravel  %-mch  to  1^4 -inch.  The  surface  is  the 
same  mix  as  that  of  the  walk  and  is  1^4 -inch 
thick.  The  same  reinforcing  is  used  in  the  base 
as  in  the  wading  pool  floor.  The  color  is  some- 
what darker  than  that  of  the  walk,  y2  pound  of 
black  being  used  per  sack  of  cement  instead  of 
*4  pound. 

The  backstops  are  2^ -inch  pipe  set  into  con- 
crete, 10  feet  apart.  The  wire  fabric  is  12  feet 
wide,  No.  11  gauge  and  hot  galvanized  after  weav- 
ing. 
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The  playing  lines  are  painted  about  once  every 
two  years. 

Four  concrete  courts  cost  approximately  $6,- 
000.00. 

8.   PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 

The  playground  equipment  is  of  pipe  construc- 
tion set  into  concrete.  There  are  several  good 
companies  making  this  equipment  and  the  one 
quoting  us  the  best  price  is  awarded  the  order 
for  the  equipment,  which  includes  installation. 

The  women's  and  children's  apparatus  con- 
sists of  : 

2  sets  Swings 

2     "      Teeters 

2  Sand  boxes 

1  set  Flying  rings 

1   16-foot  slide 

The  men's  and  boys'  apparatus  consists  of : 

1  Gymnasium  frame 

1  Vaulting  horse 

1  Vaulting  buck 

1  Turning  pole 

1   Parallel  bars 

1  High  jump 

1  set  Flying  rings 

1  Horizontal  ladder 

1  Baseball  backstop 

2  Volley  ball  courts 
1  Horseshoe  court 

This  equipment  installed  costs  about  $5,000.00. 

9.    LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

In  lighting  our  playgrounds  we  have  as  yet 
endeavored  only  to  provide  sufficient  light  for 
discrimination  of  objects.  Where  there  are  walks 
and  foliage,  12-foot  upright  standards  equipped 
with  150- watt  lamps  spaced  about  150  feet  apart 
are  used.  The  play  spaces  and  apparatus  are 
lighted  with  30-foot  pendant-type  standards  hav- 
ing a  500-watt  lamp.  This  illumination  is  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  activities  such  as  skating,  foot- 
ball practice,  gymnastics.  No  overhead  wires  are 
permitted  in  the  parks.  The  telephone  and  power 
lines  are  in  lead  sheathed  cables  placed  about  two 
feet  underground. 

There  are  about  eight  lights  of  each  kind  at  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  $3,000.00. 

10.    PLANTINGS 

The  planting  of  the  park  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items.  Upon  this  depends  to  a  large 


degree  the  beautifi cation  of  the  field.  About  50 
deciduous  trees,  mostly  elms,  are  planted  along 
the  streets  and  in  the  park.  Approximately  4,000 
square  yards  of  shrubbery  and  flowers  are  also 
set  out,  while  a  few  evergreens  are  scattered  about 
the  park.  The  banks  are  sodded  while  the  level 
areas  are  seeded  and  rolled. 

The  cost  of  this  planting  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $5,000.00. 

11.  ENGINEERING  AND  CONTINGENCIES 

A  4  per  cent,  charge  against  the  above  costs 
is  added  for  overhead.  This  charge  pays  for  pre- 
liminary and  final  surveys  and  plans,  instrument 
work  during  construction,  office  work  required  for 
payment  of  bills,  issuing  financial  statements,  com- 
piling cost  data. 

This  cost  is  about  $3,000.00. 

Of  course,  these  plans  and  estimates  are  not 
always  carried  out  to  the  letter ;  often  beneficial 
changes  are  made  during  the  construction  period. 
The  main  object  is  to  secure  the  best  construction 
at  the  most  reasonable  price.  However,  great 
care  is  taken  not  to  exceed  any  estimate,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible,  under  our  Elwell  Law,  to  go 
back  to  the  people  for  additional  funds  with  which 
to  carry  the  work  to  completion. 


The  Nature  Almanac. — Many  recreation 
workers  have  secured  copies  of  Profesor  Vinal's 
Nature  Almanac  for  1927  containing  interesting 
nature  facts  for  every  day  of  the  year.  Those  who 
failed  to  purchase  the  Almanac  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  a  few  copies  are  still  available  which 
may  be  secured  for  20c  instead  of  40c,  the  regu- 
lar price  of  the  publication.  The  fact  that  the 
Almanac  is  no  longer  current  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  dates  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  facts  given  or  the  suggestions  for 
activities  offered. 


Mothers'  Day  Program 

A  very  lovely  Mothers'  Day  Program  has  been 
prepared  by  the  P.  R.  A.  A.  Community  Drama 
Service.  It  includes  suggestions  for  banquets, 
lists  of  poems  and  music,  and  a  short  play  by 
Lucy  Barton.  The  price  is  twenty-five  cents. 


How  Can  a  City  Recreation  System  In- 
crease the  Sum  Total  of  Unorganized, 
Individual  and  Small  Group  Play 
and    Recreation?"* 


By  PROFESSOR  JAY  B.  NASH, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


This  morning  i  am  going  to  outline  the  prob- 
lems which  I  am  to  discuss  so  that  we  may  better 
visualize  the  task  we  have  in  the  stimulation  of 
the  individual  and  the  unorganized  groups  in  the 
community.  ( See  chart  on  page  647 ;  note  the 
cross  sections  which  represent  the  age  groups  in 
the  community.) 

Group  I — Ages  zero  to  six.  In  this  pre-school 
age,  including  the  kindergarten  age,  there  are 
approximately  sixteen  million  children.  About 
fifteen  million  are  below  the  age  of  five  and 
about  one  million  or  a  little  less  in  kindergarten. 
That  means  sixteen  million  children  in  this  age 
group  are  confronted  with  cramped  conditions 
that  "modern  civilization"  has  thrown  around 
them.  The  situation  is  tragic.  We  owe  these 
children  protection  and  guidance — they  get  little  of 
either  one. 

We  pride  ourselves  today  upon  being  an  un- 
sentimental people.  We  claim  that  we  look  "hard 
facts  in  the  face"  and  decide  issues  on  that  basis 
— that  we  are  "a  practical  group  of  Yankee 
people."  Are  we  so  practical — let  me  contrast  the 
catastrophe  that  faces  the  little  children  of  the 
cities  of  this  country  with  that  of  the  boy  recently 
trapped  in  a  cave  in  Kentucky.  He  owned  the 
cave  and  probably  went  in  there  to  explore  it  in 
order  that  he  might  make  money  out  of  it.  He 
found  himself  trapped  and  for  twenty-one  days 
headlines  carried  the  drama  of  that  boy.  The 
state  department  sent  help  from  the  mining  bu- 
reaus— the  state  militia  came.  Help  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Mines  came — in  all  about 
$150.000  was  spent  in  trying  to  rescue  that  one 
man.  I  do  not  regret  the  money  that  was  spent 
on  trying  to  save  the  life  of  this  boy  but 
it  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  way  we  calmly  face 


the  fact  that  each  year  approximately  2,580  little 
children  are  killed  playing  in  the  streets  of 
America. 

You  see  no  headlines  in  the  papers  about  these 
little  children.  Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and 
allow  the  physical  toll  to  be  as  heavy  as  we  are 
paying  today?  That  is  our  first  question  to  be 
faced  practically. 

Group  II — Public  School  Age.  This  group 
numbers  about  twenty-five  million  children. 
Most  of  them  are  under  compulsory  education 
laws  in  the  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  See  chart  page  647. 

In  this  school  age  we  have  three  problems — the 
in-school  problem,  the  after-school  problem  and 
the  vacation  and  holiday  problem. 

Group  III — Post-School  Group.  Over  and 
above  the  foregoing  the  community  problem  in- 
volving some  sixty-six  million  people. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  are  going  to  face  these 
play  and  recreation  problems  without  facing  these 
three  administration  situations :  the  problem  of 
the  pre-school  child ;  the  problem  of  the  school 
age  child ;  the  problem  of  the  individual  who  has 
passed  beyond  the  range  of  the  home  and  the 
school. 

WThat  is  the  function  of  a  recreation  depart- 
ment in  stimulating  play  and  recreational  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  individual  group  in  all 
three  of  this  administration  situation. 

Responsibility  in  the  Pre-School  Group.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  play  of  the  small  child  up  to 
the  age  of  six,  and  even  up  to  the  age  of  eight, 
must  be  solved  in  connection  with  the  home. 

We  may  sit  in  a  swivel  chair  and  talk  theoreti- 
cally about  the  child  of  five  or  six  walking  to  a 
public  playground,  but  the  public  playground  is 
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not  a  nursery.  It  cannot  take  care  of  children 
of  that  age. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  this  room,  and  I  doubt 
whether  there  are  very  many  in  America,  who 
would  be  willing  to  have  their  children  of  that 
age  go  two  or  three  blocks  to  a  public  playground. 
Then  what  is  to  be  done.  There  are  three  or  four 
ways  to  solve  this  problem. 

Backyard  playgrounds  will  help.  We  may  talk 
about  living  in  cities  and  about  being  city  people, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  America 
live  in  one  or  two-family  houses.  Most  of  those 
people  have  some  kind  of  backyard.  An  astound- 
ing thing  is  the  fact  that  most  people  who  do 
have  backyards  put  them  practically  to  no  use  for 
children's  play  purposes. 

For  this  age  play  facilities  must  be  near  the 
home.  It  must  be  so  that  the  mother  can  step 
to  the  back  door  and  call,  "Johnny,"  and  Johnny 
will  be  there.  This  holds  in  the  city  even  where 
the  child  has  to  go  out  and  play  in  the  street 
and  hear  the  curses  of  truck  and  automobile 
drivers  as  he  dodges  in  and  around  their  vehicles. 

The  mother  wants  her  child  of  that  age  within 
calling  distance.  The  backyard  must  be  utilized. 
For  the  price  of  a  spare  tire  for  an  automobile 
the  backyard  of  any  home  can  be  equipped  so  that 
it  will  monopolize  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the 
child  from  the  time  he  is  two  until  he  is  six  or 
eight  years  of  age. 

Some  fine  promotion  work  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  backyard  playgrounds.  Tarn 
Deering,  now  of  San  Diego,  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
field.  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland  have  special 
backyard  playground  bureaus.  W.  S.  Batchelor, 
of  Fort  Worth,  now  of  Pittsburgh,  did  some  orig- 
inal thinking  along  this  line.  Pamphlets  and 
charts  may  be  procured  from  the  P.  R.  A.  A.,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  from  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  showing 
what  can  be  done  in  the  backyard. 

How  can  the  Recreation  Department  help?  It 
can  bring  this  problem  to  the  attention  of  parents. 
It  should  get  information  pamphlets  into  every 
home.  It  should  prepare  moving  picture  reels 
and  slides  to  present  the  problem  to  mothers' 
clubs.  There  is  not  an  easier  topic  in  all  the  world 
to  get  before  any  audience  anywhere  than  the 
problem  of  play  space  for  the  small  child. 

The  Recreation  Department  should  get  before 
the  Service  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
There  will  always  be  an  eager  audience  because 


there  is  hardly  a  business  man  whose  heart  will 
not  miss  a  beat  when  he  remembers  that  his  little 
child  may  be  playing  in  the  street,  when  some 
careless  driver  swings  around  the  corner.  You 
can  go  before  those  people  and  tell  them  how 
they  can  plan  a  backyard  playground. 

But  in  the  absence  of  backyard  space  what  else 
can  be  done  ?  A  garage  can  be  fixed  up  as  a 
playroom  perhaps — a  basement  room  is  not  as 
good  as  the  garage,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
A  spare  room  that  is  kept  for  occasional  guests 
might  be  utilized — couldn't  a  folding  bed  be  put  in 
this  room  in  order  to  make  space  for  play  activi- 
ties. 

You  say  that  it  is  all  right,  that  is  fine,  where 
there  is  a  yard,  a  spare  bedroom,  an  attic  or  a 
basement — but  how  about  the  crowded  cities? 

The  cities  have  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  but 
they  are  meeting  it.  Superintendents  of  Recrea- 
tion ought  to  know  what  is  being  done.  The  new 
Rockefeller  apartments  in  the  Bronx  district  in 
New  York  have  provisions  for  play  spaces;  the 
Sunnyside  project  in  Queens  provides  community 
small  child  play  space  in  the  center  of  the  block. 
Any  mother  can  step  to  her  back  door  and  view 
the  entire  play  space.  Such  developments  are 
solving  the  problem  for  hundreds  of  little  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  four  up  to  eight, 
nine  and  even  ten. 

But  this  is  not  going  to  solve  the  entire  prob- 
lem. We  must  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  roof 
gardens,  of  garden  courts,  of  nearby  school  yards 
and  parks.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Recreation  in  a  community  to  call  attention  to 
absolutely  every  asset  possible  that  may  help  solve 
the  problem  of  providing  safe  play  space  for  these 
small  children. 

The  School  Age.  In  the  next  group  we  have 
a  very  complicated  problem.  The  school  must 
here  be  reckoned  with  for  it  is  expanding  in  all 
directions.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  park 
department  has  developed  from  a  "Keep  off  the 
grass  department"  to  an  activity  department.  We 
are  calling  our  parks  "the  playgrounds  of  the 
people." 

Into  this  complex  situation  come  the  playground 
and  recreation  departments  saying,  "We  are  here 
to  serve  this  whole  group  of  children  below  the 
age  of  six,  also  the  children  of  the  school  age 
and  the  post-school  age."  We  have  a  complicated 
situation  as  far  as  playgrounds  and  recreational 
administration  is  concerned  in  connection  with 
city  government.  What  can  we  do  ? 
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A  cooperative  plan  must  be  worked  out  to  util- 
ize all  the  assets  of  the  city.  The  Recreation  De- 
partment must  take  the  leadership  in  conferences 
looking  to  such  plans. 

The  heads  of  the  various  administrative  bodies 
such  as  superintendent  of  schools,  superintendent 
of  parks,  superintendent  of  playgrounds,  and 
heads  of  private  organizations  in  the  field  could 
get  together  and  talk  over  the  plans,  which,  when 
agreed  upon,  could  be  taken  back  to  the  various 
boards  for  approval.  The  Recreation  Depart- 
ment could  call  such  a  conference. 

Again,  the  mayor  or  city  manager  might  be 
the  one  to  call  in  all  the  heads  of  departments 
and  lay  out  plans. 

Again,  representative  citizens  could  request 
such  a  meeting  to  work  out  principles  for  the 
best  of  the  city. 

Again,  the  Community  Chest  organization 
which  helps  to  finance  some  of  the  private  recrea- 
tion branches  might  suggest  such  a  meeting. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  could  be 
done,  and  it  would  have  to  be  worked  out  in  each 
individual  situation. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  might  result 
from  this  conference  and  could  result  in  a  legal 
and  perfectly  natural  way: 

1.  The  board  of  education  and  the  playground 
bureau  of  the  park  department  might  unite  on  a 
common  plan  of  year-round  operation  of  play  and 
recreation  activities.     They  might  tie  the  work 
together  by  agreeing   upon  one  particular    man 
through  whom  these  problems  could   clear,   the 
various  boards  sharing  the  salary.     Where  there 
is  legal  restriction  against  the  man's  drawing  two 
salaries,  one  board  could  pay  the  salary  and  the 
other  refund  part  for  "service  rendered,"  or  could 
perform  some  other  service,  such  as  paying  the 
salary  of  an  assistant. 

2.  Again,  an  official  board  might  put  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  private  organization  on  part-time 
work,  with  pay,  in  order  to  tie  up  the  program. 

3.  Again,  a  representative  of  a  private  organi- 
zation   might   act   under    the    superintendent    of 
schools  without  pay. 

4.  Again,  the  representatives  of  various  boards 
could  agree  that  each  one  would  take  a  particular 
portion  out  of  an  agreed  general  plan  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  that  portion. 

The  principal  thing  to  remember  in  all  this  co- 
operation is  that  lines  of  jurisdiction  must  be 
recognized.  If  a  man  is  administering  a  big  plan 
of  this  type,  when  he  is  on  a  school  ground  he  is 


responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  schools;  if 
he  is  on  a  park  ground  he  is  responsible  to  the 
superintendent  of  parks. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  stumbling- 
block  in  all  cooperation  is  usually  petty  people 
(and  all  of  us  are  liable  to  have  a  narrow  view 
when  we  compare  our  work  with  the  work  of 
others).  Some  man  is  jealous  of  his  power,  and 
the  smaller  he  is,  the  more  jealous  he  is.  He 
feels  that  some  of  his  power  will  be  taken  away 
from  him,  and  he  can  unearth  a  thousand  legal 
reasons  why  the  plan  can  not  be  put  into  effect. 

For  this  reason  and  many  others,  all  the  situ- 
ations must  be  taken  into  careful  consideration 
and  laid  out  on  a  very  broad  basis  by  very  de- 
pendable men  and  women. 

Before  starting  any  plan  remember  this  prin- 
ciple: There  is  a  vast  difference  between  what 
an  official  can  do  from  a  strictly  legal  standpoint 
when  he  is  opposed  to  a  project  arid  what  the 
same  official  may  do  from  a  liberal  legal  stand- 
point when  he.  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  a 
project. 

COOPERATIVE  PLAN  WILL  LEAD  TO  PERMANENT 
ORGANIZATION 

If  such  a  cooperative  plan  can  be  worked  out, 
a  gradual  change  from  state  laws  and  city  charters 
can  be  made.  When  these  legal  changes  are  made, 
the  school  can  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
activities  of  the  school-age  child,  and  the  recrea- 
tion department  can  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  activities  of  the  community  group. 

COMMUNITY  GROUP 

What  can  be  done  with  this  group  which  rep- 
resents the  rest  of  the  community  together  with 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  dropped  out  of  our 
schools — this  most  important  age  of  boy  and  girl 
life. 

Our  best  psychologists  tell  us  that  crime  to  a 
large  extent  is  a  product  of  strain  that  comes 
from  lonesomeness,  homesickness  and  from  the 
strain  that  comes  from  the  lack  of  constructive 
things  to  do. 

So  far  as  the  small  children  are  concerned,  their 
play  opportunities  must  be  furnished  free.  So 
far  as  the  seventy  million  in  the  community  age 
is  concerned,  they  are  money-making  people — 
they  are  self-supporting.  They  are  wage  earners 
and  they  are  going  to  be  able  in  many  instances 
to  be  organized  upon  a  self-sustaining  basis.  I 
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want  to  pause  a  moment  to  touch  upon  that  idea. 

The  self-sustaining  idea  of  recreation  for  adults 
is  a  very  much  bigger  one  than  just  the  problem 
of  getting  the  finances.  Someone  has  said  very 
truly  that  "democracy  consists  not  merely  in  tak- 
ing everybody  into  the  plan,  but  upon  taking 
everyone  into  the  planning."  Many  adult  recrea- 
tion projects  have  failed  because  of  the  violation 
of  this  principle.  Such  projects  have  failed 
where  they  were  organized  as  a  health,  welfare  or 
uplift  movement.  Nobody  wants  to  be  uplifted, 
and  nobody  wants  health  provided  simply  so  they 
can  turn  back  more  to  their  employers;  second, 
by  men  who  sat  in  the  swivel  chairs  mapped  out 
a  program  and  said,  "Here  is  what  is  good  for 
you.  Take  it."  People  don't  like  to  take  things 
that  way.  Third,  because  in  many  instances  activi- 
ties got  mixed  up  with  commercialism — money 
was  being  made  out  of  games  and  then  came  quar- 
rels and  other  kinds  of  interference.  Fourth, 
because  the  employees  were  not  taken  into  the 
planning.  It  did  not  come  from  the  people.  They 
did  not  have  a  part  in  the  making  of  the  plans. 
That  is  most  important.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
people  are  taken  into  the  planning  of  a  project, 
it  becomes  theirs.  We  are  going  to  have  to  bring 
the  feeling  of  ownership,  the  feeling  of  planning 
back  into  that  group  before  it  is  ever  going  to  be 
a  success. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  recreation  today  that 
is  being  planned  from  swivel  chairs.  That  rec- 
reation is  going  to  fail  and  will  keep  on  failing 
just  as  long  as  we  neglect  to  take  the  people  into 
its  planning. 

For  that  reason  this  recreation  should  be  made 
partially  self-sustaining.  We  can  probably  allo- 
cate the  overhead  to  administration  but  when 
there  are  picnics,  or  camps,  or  dances  and  other 
activities  of  that  kind,  the  people  must  have  a  part 
in  the  planning  and  the  financing. 

A  Recreation  Department  is  to  a  community 
what  a  self-starter  is  to  a  motor  car.  The  self- 
starter  starts  something.  What  do  you  do  after 
you  have  started  the  engine?  Keep  your  foot 
on  the  self-starter?  No.  Results  are  disastrous 
if  you  do.  You  let  the  starter  alone  until  it  is 
needed. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  we 
should  not  organize  beyond  the  point  where  we 
can  do  things  personally.  I  feel  that  we  must 
stop  doing  so  many  things  personally ;  that  we 
must  do  more  organizing;  that  we  must  be  or- 
ganizers and  not  conductors.  We  must  not  be 


directors  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  of  tak- 
ing people  by  the  hand  and  leading,  but  we  must 
present  the  opportunities — we  must  offer  the  way. 
We  must  make  the  way  easy ;  we  must  lay  the 
tracks  and  get  the  obstacles  out  of  the  path  and 
let  the  group  organize  and  progress,  even  if  there 
is  an  error  here  or  there. 

In  actual  practice  we  have  not  yet  scratched 
the  surface.  We  have  the  home  group,  the  shops, 
the  factories,  the  service  clubs,  the  geographical 
groups ;  the  community  should  be  cross-sectioned 
in  every  direction,  so  that  every  member  of  the 
community  belongs  to  at  least  one  activity  group. 

When  we  have  done  that,  we  shall  find  a  form 
of  recreation  that  will  appeal  to  every  individual 
in  that  whole  seventy  million,  and  until  we  have 
done  that  we  have  not  reached  a  hundred  per 
cent  efficiency  in  playground  and  recreation  or- 
ganization. 

Why  do  we  want  every  person  of  the  commu- 
nity to  be  in  one  of  these  activity  groups  ?  Why 
is  it  our  obligation  to  get  them  into  a  group  ? 

All  education  today  comes  as  a  result  of  activity 
performed  by  the  individual.  We  inherit  certain 
traits  but  they  are  colored  by  our  environment. 
Activity  is  the  product  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion. There  never  has  been  any  other  way  of 
education  and  there  probably  never  will  be.  We 
want  to  have  every  individual  in  activities.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  going  to  have  to  stand 
with  our  backs  against  the  wall  and  fight  for 
participation  as  against  mere  looking  on. 

The  man  who  comes  before  you  and  says  there 
is  as  much  value  in  watching  a  game  as  in  playing 
it,  does  not  know  his  psychology.  We  do  not 
want  gladiatorial  contests  with  a  few  people  per- 
forming and  a  great  mass  on  the  bleachers  be- 
cause only  the  group  of  people  in  the  field  are 
receiving  the  benefit  of  that  activity. 

The  joy  of  life  comes  from  doing.  The  joy  of 
life  comes  from  creating.  The  joy  of  life  comes 
from  helping.  The  joy  of  life  comes  from  doing 
the  things  we  want  to  do.  Someone  said  that  if 
you  want  to  influence  anybody  you  must  begin 
with  the  good  things  which  that  individual  can 
do  well.  Whenever  you  find  people  in  the  slums 
or  in  the  hill  district  your  responsibility  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  group  is  to  see  that  those 
individuals  have  opportunities  to  enter  into  inter- 
esting activities  in  accordance  with  their  "wants." 
We  have  also  the  responsibility  of  so  guiding  those 
"wants"  so  that  they  will  conform  to  the  best 
ideals  of  society. 
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Enlarging  the  Service  of  the  Recreation 

Department  * 


Willard  Hayes,  recreation  executive  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  is  discussing  the  Service  Bureau,  inter- 
preted by  him  as  a  feature  of  the  recreation  pro- 
gram covering  the  activities  conducted  by  a  rec- 
reation department  for  other  organizations  in  the 
city,  stated  that  in  his  community  the  Bureau  was 
exceedingly  helpful  in  interesting  the  citizens  in 
the  entire  recreation  program.  Between  March, 
1926,  and  March,  1927,  two  hundred  and  six 
groups  were  given  definite  service.  The  depart- 
ment has  trained  leadership  for  local  groups,  pre- 
pared programs  for  industries,  churches  and  sim- 
ilar oganizations,  made  picnic  kits  available,  issued 
monthly  party  bulletins  and  song  sheets,  provided 
leadership  and  carried  on  a  great  variety  of  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Hayes  warned  against  making  the  Bu- 
reau merely  a  convenience  bureau.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  high  standards  be  maintained  and 
emphasis  put  on  widespread  participation  and  the 
improvement  of  the  taste  of  the  group.  Careful 
records  should  be  kept  and  system  analysis  and  or- 
ganization applied  if  the  service  is  to  be  vital. 

In  summarizing,  Mr.  Hayes  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  a  Service  Bureau  as  an  aid  in  getting 
community-wide  recreation  started,  in  making 
more  contacts  for  the  recreation  organization,  in 
providing  an  outlet  for  volunteer  leaders,  in  silenc- 
ing critics,  in  helping  out  in  emergencies  such  as 
securing  an  increase  in  the  budget. 

Miss  Corinne  Fonde  of  the  Houston  Recreation 
Department  presented  to  the  meeting  the  results 
of  a  study  made  on  the  subject  of  Service  Bureaus. 
In  making  the  study,  Miss  Fonde  sent  question- 
naires to  150  cities.  The  information  presented 
in  her  report  was  based  on  about  fifty-five  re- 
plies. Some  of  the  facts  given  by  Miss  Fonde 
follow : 

Sixteen  cities  stated  that  they  have  definitely 
organized  Service  Bureaus ;  thirteen  said  that 
while  they  had  no  organized  Service  Bureau  they 
were  performing  many  of  its  functions. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  a  charge 
was  made,  thirteen  cities  reported  no  charge; 
twelve  stated  that  they  made  a  charge  or  required 
a  deposit  for  one  or  more  of  such  services  as  the 

'Discussion  at  section  meeting  at  the  Recreation  Congress,  Mem- 
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provision  of  equipment,  costumes,  movie  machine 
slides,  party  and  picnic  kits,  lighting  equipment, 
musical  equipment,  special  classes,  character  make- 
up and  various  types  of  leadership. 

The  general  practice  seemed  to  be  not  to  charge 
for  advice,  planning  or  reference  (including  bul- 
letins and  library)  service,  but  to  charge  for  the 
use  of  fragile  equipment,  for  the  use  of  ordinary 
equipment  for  more  than  one  day  and  for  the  ac- 
tual assignment  of  a  leader  or  operator.  Seven 
cities  reported  a  system  of  record  keeping  includ- 
ing the  following: 

Costume  and  property  service  record  blank. 
Other  services  are  recorded  upon  blanks  furnished 
individual  supervisors 

General  blank  and  receipt  form  for  recording 
services 

Keeping  of  records  by  social  recreation  director 
who  is  entirely  in  charge  of  outside  services 

Special  record  blank  for  use  of  dramatic  equip- 
ment. Other  services  recorded  in  the  monthly 
report  of  special  directors 

Card  Index 

Record  of  all  services 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  study  was 
the  resulting  list  of  varied  activities  conducted  by 
the  Service  Bureaus.  They  were  as  follows : 

1.  Assistance  in  planning  parties,  picnics  and 
hikes  for  organizations,  churches,  neighborhood 
and  family  groups 

2.  Assistance  with  parties  and  other  activities 
for  children  of  the  more  privileged  groups  (fee 
charged) 

3.  Party   Bulletins 

4.  Loan  of  kits  containing  equipment  for  parties 
and  picnics 

5.  One  or  more  of  the  following  types  of  lead- 
ership: a.  Game  leader  for  picnics  and  parties; 
b.  story  teller  in  costume ;  c.  hike  leader  for  study 
or  recreation;  d.  handcraft  instructor  and  e.  folk 
dancing  instructor 

6.  Assistance  with  planning  special  programs 
for  children 

7.  Information  on  planning  games 

8.  Conducting  of   game  leaders'   institute   for 
volunteers 
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9.  Programs  at  hospitals,  old  people's  homes 
and  orphan  homes 

10.  List  of  names  and  addresses  of  commer- 
cial performers  who  may  be  called  upon  for  Punch 
and  Judy  shows  and  acts  of  various  kinds 

11.  Teaching  games  by  radio 

12.  Provision  to  program  committees  of  civic 
organizations  and  local  groups  of  demonstrations 
and  recreational  activities  such  as   barber  shop 
quartettes,  harmonica  quartettes,  string  sextettes, 
whistling  soloists,  tumbling  teams,  pyramid  teams, 
boxing  contests,  wrestling  exhibits,  folk  dancing, 
stilt  stunts,  rodeo   fancy  roping,  diabolo  teams, 
ocarina  soloists,  clog  dancing  and  one-act  plays 

13.  Assistance  to  local  organization  in  planning 
recreation  programs  for  meetings 

14.  Furnishing  of  meeting  places   for  groups 
and  organizations  for  social  gatherings,  dances, 
business  meetings,   lectures,   card  parties,   musi- 
cales,  etc. 

15.  Provision  of  slides  and  moving  picture  reels 
on  playground  subjects  for  clubs  and  other  groups 

16.  Supplying  of  list  of  hikes  and  auto  trips 

17.  Granting    of   permits    for   use    of    intown 
camps,  fireplaces  and  picnic  grounds 

18.  Granting  of  permits  for  use  of  gymnasiums 
and  field  and  club  houses  and  similar  facilities 

19.  Provision  of  lights  at  small  rental  fee  for 
lawn  parties  and  socials 

20.  Assistance    to     shops,    stores,     industries, 
churches  and  other  organizations  in   organizing 
play»activities 

21.  Presentation  of  children's  plays  and  puppet 
troupes  to  local  groups — fee  charged  to  cover  use 
of  equipment  and  for  services  of  directing 

22.  Advice    in    selection   and    organization    of 
playground  festivals,  plays  and  pageants 

23.  Reference   to   books    on   production,    cos- 
tumes, scenery,  make-up  and  plays  and  pageants 
from  drama  library 

24.  Making  up  characters  for  plays 

25.  Provision  of  costumes  and  stage  draperies 

26.  Furnishing  of  lighting  equipment  for  dra- 
matic productions 

27.  Permits  for  use  in  outdoor  theatre 

28.  Classes  in  marionettes  (distinct  from  play- 
ground puppets) 

29.  Story  library 

30.  Loan  of  moving  picture  machine  slides  and 
reels 

31.  Provision  of  song  leadership 

32.  Advice   in   selection   and   organization   of 
operas  and  musical  plays  and  skits 


33.  Provision  of  books  on  production  of  oper- 
ettas and  musical  plays  and  programs 

34.  Supplying   of   song  books   or   sheets    for 
banquets  and  parties 

35.  Hurdy-gurdy,  victrola,  portable  organ,  sup- 
plied for  clubs,  parties,  dances,  parades  and  cele- 
brations 

36.  Musical    entertainment    numbers    such    as 
singers,  instrumentalists  and  orchestras 

37.  Advice   as   to   layout   and   equipment   for 
backyard  playgrounds 

38.  Assistance  to  real  estate  developers  in  plan- 
ning layouts  for  playgrounds  in  new  additions  and 
assistance  to  nearby  towns  in  planning  playgrounds 

39.  Showing  playgrounds  of  city  to  those  inter- 
ested ! 

40.  Instructions  for  layout  of  tennis,  volleyball 
and  basketball   courts,   playground  and  baseball 
diamonds 

41.  Issuing  of  permits  for  use  of  diamonds  and 
courts  ' 

• 

42.  Suggestions   for   the  organizing  and  con- 
ducting of  athletic  events,  sports  and  tournaments 

43.  Organizing  of  teams,  leagues,  tournaments 
and  all  athletic  sports 

44.  Assistance   in   planning    for   gymnasiums, 
equipment  and  activities 

45.  Loaning  of  athletic  equipment  for  one  day 

46.  Securing  of  basketball  courts  and  ball  fields 
for   the   teams    not   connected   with   department 
leagues 

47.  Furnishing  officials  for  public  schools  and 
other  groups 

48.  Supplying  of   facilities  used  without  per- 
mits such  as  tennis  courts,  horseshoes,  alleys,  tennis 
nets,  roque  courts,  putting  greens,  bowling,  fly 
casting  and  archery  targets 

49.  Instruction  in  laying  out  of  private  beaches 

50.  Leadership  in  city  and  county  water  safety 
campaigns  for  bathing,  canoeing  and  sailing 

51.  Assisting  Girl  Scouts  with  athletic  badge 
tests 

52.  Instruction   in   swimming  and  tennis  and 
other  sports 

53.  Instruction  in  swimming  pool  construction 
and  operation 

54.  Loaning  of  boats 

55.  Conducting  of  boat  rides  and  excursions 
to  points  of  interest 

56.  Organization  and  conducting  of  campaigns 
for  city  beautiful,  city  clean-up  week,  private  yard 
and  garden  planting  and  public  park  planting 
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57.  Information  on  organization  and  operation 
of  camps 

58.  Maintenance  of  small  surrounding  library 
on  playground  and  recreation 

59.  Issuing  of  bulletins  and  reports  relating  to 
recreation 

60.  Provision  of  information   for  themes  and 
reports  concerning  recreational  subjects 

61.  Maintenance  of  Speakers'  Bureau  to  supply 
speakers    on    recreation    for    clubs    and    similar 
groups 

62.  Directory  of   recreation   facilities  and   or- 
ganization 

63.  Supplying  of  bulletin  on  request,  giving  list 
of  books  to  be  secured  from  Recreation  Depart- 
ment's library 

64.  Information  Bureau 

65.  Conducting  of  classes  in  folk  dancing  and 
handcraft  for  Girl  Scouts 

66.  Transporting  of  children  to  summer  camps 
by  motor  cars 

67.  Operation  of  city  golf  course 

68.  Use  of  parks  for  picnics 

69.  Use  of  large  recreation  room  for  games, 
parties  and  club 

70.  Attractive    combinations    of    services    for 
parties  and  special  occasions  offered  at  less  fee 
than  is  charged  on  a  single  service  basis 

71.  Opportunities  to  join  in  city-wide  groups 
and  to  participate  in  such  activities  as  matrons' 
gym  classes,  hiking  clubs,  basketball,  volleyball, 
baseball  leagues  of  all  kinds,  Knot  Hole  Gang, 
free  swimming  periods,  tennis  tournaments,  swim- 
ming meets,  track  meets,  kite  tournaments  and 
activities  of  various  kinds.     (Five  cities  reported 
they  believed  attention  should  always  be  called 
to  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  these  features 
of  the  regular  program  of  departments,  but  that 


they  should  not  be  confused  with  the  functions 
of  the  Service  Bureau  as  such.) 

"Service  Bureau  activities  are  the  means  of 
creating  a  machine  which  enlarges  the  power  of 
the  recreation  group,"  said  Harold  O.  Berg,  in  the 
discussion  which  followed.  "Don't  try  to  do  all 
the  work  yourself  but  use  the  groups  which  use 
your  organization." 

The  questions  of  funds  for  the  conducting  of 
the  Service  Bureau  brought  out  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions. In  Houston  each  department  of  the 
Recreation  Commission  sets  aside,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  its  budget,  and  groups  in  the  commu- 
nity earn  and  donate  special  funds.  Alfred  O. 
Anderson  of  the  Board  of  Educatijn,  Cleveland, 
suggested  that  difficulty  might  be  encountered  in 
deciding  the  amount  of  budget  which  should  be 
set  aside,  especially  where  funds  are  limited.  In 
his  opinion  a  better  use  of  the  money  available 
could  be  made,  since  organized  groups  he  felt 
do  not  need  service  as  much  as  people  unable 
to  identify  themselves  with  groups. 


Recent  Grecian  Discov- 
eries of  Interest  to 
Physical  Educators 

There  have  been  discoveries  made  recently  in 
Athens,  Greece,  which  should  prove  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  students  of  physical  training. 
It  was  while  workmen  were  excavating  for  a  new 
building  in  the  city  that  they  came  across  two 
'marble  blocks  on  which  were  sculptured  athletic 
exercises  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  These  are  archaic 
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bas-relief  from  the  wall  of  Themistocles  and  date 
back  to  about  500  B.  C.  The  adage  "there  is 
nothing  new  tinder  the  sun"  seems  to  be  true  as 
one  gazes  on  two  sides  of  these  finely  sculptured 
blocks  depicting  the  games  of  the  old  Greeks. 

There  are  two  games  of  particular  interest  to 
directors  of  physical  education.  One  is  unmistak- 
ably a  game  of  field  hockey.  The  other  very  likely 
is  a  game  somewhat  similar  to  volley  ball.  As  one 
studies  this  latter  bas-relief,  he  notes  that  there 
are  two  teams.  The  player  on  the  extreme  left  on 
one  team  has  a  ball  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand. 
By  noting  the  position  of  the  two  players  on  the 
right  of  the  other  team,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
ball  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  air.  The  position  of 
the  hands  of  these  two  players  demonstrates  that 
the  ball  is  not  to  be  caught,  but  is  to  be  batted  back 
over  some  obstacle,  possibly  a  cord  stretched  across 
the  center  of  the  court. 

The  compositions  are  particularly  fine,  and  the 
sculpture  so  well  done  that  it  demonstrates  beyond 
doubt  that  the  work  was  done  by  one  of  the  master 
sculptors  of  that  period.  The  two  blocks  are  in 
the  national  museum  of  Athens. 

LOUIS  C.  SCHROEDER. 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 

COMMENT  BY  JOSEPH  LEE: 
The  photographs  showing  the  field  hockey  and 
volley  ball  of  the  Greeks  are  extremely  interesting. 
I  think  they  ought  to  receive  wide  publication  in 
some  way  as  they  would  teach  thousands  of  boys 
more  of  the  actual  existence  and  reality  of  the 
Greeks  than  many  books. 


Canberra,  Australia,  the 
Perfect  City 

When  a  nation  has  a  great  idea  and  has  set 
about  to  work  it  out  all  the  world  stands  by  and 
either  applauds  or  criticizes.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  I  wanted  to  go  to  Australia  was  to 
see  Canberra,  the  new  capital  of  the  newest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  to  find  how  they  were  doing  it, 
where  it  was,  and  how  much  space  was  to  be  set 
aside  in  this  new  project  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
I  was  intrigued  with  the  idea.  Here  was  a  na- 
tion, all  white,  starting  out  to  build  a  capital 
worthy  of  its  Anglo  Saxon  heritage.  They  could 
profit  by  the  mistakes  of  all  the  world.  They 
could  build  the  perfect  modern  city,  starting  from 
the  very  ground  up,  could  even  choose  the  ground. 

This  ideal  city  was  to  me  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  They  have  taken  nine  hundred  square 
miles  (576,000  acres)  of  beautiful  country  with 
hills  around  it  and  a  river  running  through  it, 
and  built  thereon  a  perfect  city.  I  did  not  think 
I  would  ever  live  to  see  it  but  I  have,  and  it  is  all 
true.  An  American  won  the  competition  for  the 
ground  plan  and  the  days  I  spent  there  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were  fruitful  ones.  There 
are  already  tennis  courts,  croquet,  cricket,  golf, 
swimming,  cycling,  racing,  football,  chess,  rifle 
and  gun  clubs,  bowls  and  draughts. — Extract  from 
letter  from  Arabella  Page  Rodman. 


Joseph  Lee  urges  that  play  leaders  help  every  child  to  succeed  in  some  form  of  play.     Pro- 
vide things  to  do  when  it  rains  and  for  bad  days  in  winter. 
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Solving  the   Caddy 
Problem 


BY 


DAN  CHASE, 

Executive  Secretary,  Sportsmanship  Brother- 
hood, Inc. 

There  were  about  500,000  boys  who  served  as 
caddies  during  the  past  year  on  the  different  golf 
courses  of  America.  The  welfare  of  these  boys 
constitutes  a  responsibility  that  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  play  the  game  are  beginning 
to  realize. 

How  much  responsibility  should  the  club  assume 
for  the  well  being  of  the  caddy?  What  is  the 
effect  of  caddying  on  the  boy's  physical  health? 
How  does  he  spend  his  time  while  awaiting  his 
turn  on  the  links  ?  Just  what  should  be  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  player  to  the  youngster  whose 
character  he  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  in- 
fluencing? These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
are  being  given  consideration  by  thoughtful  men 
who  realize  that  the  boy  of  today  is  the  man  of 
tomorrow  and  that  these  half  million  future  citi- 
zens present  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  the 
golfing  fraternity. 

The  Lenox  Hills  Golf  Club  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  is  conducting  a  unique  and  signifi- 
cant experiment.  A  caddy  club  has  been  organ- 
ized, trained  leadership  provided,  and  a  special 
club  house  erected  and  equipped  under  the  leader- 
ship and  inspiration  of  Benjamin  F.  Yoakum,  na- 
tionally known  business  man  and  philanthropist 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lenox  Hills  Club. 
Membership  has  been  opened  to  Boy  Scouts,  most 
of  whom  are  caddies,  in  the  community  who 
measure  up  to  certain  standards  and  show  a  will- 
ingness to  do  their  part.  The  boys  are  allowed 
to  pay  $1  a  year  membership,  so  they  feel  they 
are  having  a  part  in  paying  for  the  privileges  al- 
lowed them  in  the  club  house  and  that  it  is  their 
club.  The  club  has  become  a  chapter  of  the 
Sportsmanship  Brotherhood  and  its  members  are 
taught  to  know  and  to  practice  the  code  of  Sports- 
manship, which  is: 

Keep  the  rules. 

Keep  faith  with  your  comrade. 

Keep  your  temper. 


Keep  yourself  fit. 
Keep  a  stout  heart  in  defeat. 
Keep  your  pride  under  in  victory. 
Keep  a  sound  soul,  a  clean  mind  and  a  healthy 
body. 

— Play  the  Game — 

The  boys  are  not  being  pampered  or  spoiled  by 
over-attention.  They  are  given  opportunities  to 
serve  on  committees  and  to  take  responsibility  in 
running  their  own  organization,  and  thus  are  de- 
veloping qualities  of  reliability,  trustworthiness, 
courtesy  and  efficiency.  Thrift  is  encouraged  and 
a  savings  system  is  being  considered.  Physical 
exercise  and  games  indoors  and  out  are  provided. 
Everything  is  done  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
physical  development  of  the  boys.  It  is  too  soon 
to  say  much  of  the  permanent  results  of  the  en- 
deavor but  already  there  are  indications  that  the 
boys  themselves  appreciate  this  sort  of  effort. 

Moral  development  is  equally  looked  after. 
Books  are  provided,  and  addresses  and  talks  by 
speakers  who  know  how  to  reach  and  impress 
boys  are  arranged  for.  More  important,  even, 
the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  club  has 
been  secured  in  setting  the  right  example  of 
Sportsmanship  and  playing  the  game  on  the  links. 
In  order  to  help  the  members  to  think  of  their  re- 
sponsibility along  this  line  and  to  remind  them 
that  in  all  their  periods  of  stress  and  strain  during 
the  competition  there  is  a  future  citizen  present, 
the  club  is  adding  the  following  line  to  its  score 
card : 

"You  have  rated  your  caddy — how  has  he  rated 
you?" 

Grantland  Rice  wrote  a  special  article  on  cad- 
dies for  the  Garden  City  Rotary  Club  which  was 
made  into  a  poster  with  a  cartoon  by  Briggs  and 
distributed  to  all  the  golf  clubs  of  the  section.  It 
is  worthy  of  the  widest  sort  of  circulation.  Some 
of  the  significant  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

The  caddie  is  the  greatest  of  all  imitators.  Each 
thing  that  you  do  in  a  round  is  setting  an  example 
for  your  caddie  to  follow. 

The  golfer  who  loses  his  temper  also  loses  the 
respect  of  his  caddie,  and  boys  are  sometimes  the 
wisest  of  all  judges.  Their  opinions  on  humanity 
mean  something,  for  they  know  the  inside  story. 

The  good  opinion  of  a  caddie  is  a  pretty  good 
sign  that  a  golfer  is  playing  the  game  in  the  right 
spirit  of  sportsmanship. 

Golfers  who  play  the  game  in  the  right  spirit 
toward  the  caddie  rarely  have  any  complaint  to 
make  of  a  poor  one. 
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The  golfer  who  curses  his  caddie  is  almost  sure 
to  be  unpopular  with  everyone  else  in  the  club. 

The  caddie  is  generally  as  good  as  his  treat- 
ment. If  he  is  not  a  good  one  a  square  deal  will 
make  him  one. 


Character    Education 
Through  Scouting* 


BY 


DR.  N.  E.  RICHARDSON, 
Northwestern  University 

There  are  four  primary  principles  of  character 
education  that  parents  and  scoutmasters  should 
have  in  mind.  During  the  years  12,  13,  and  14 
boys  have  certain  marked  capabilities  of  char- 
acter development.  If  normal  progress  toward 
strength  and  symmetry  of  character  is  to  be 
made  during  these  crucial  years,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  four  principles  of  develop- 
ment. 

First,  help  the  boy  to  focus  his  attention  upon 
a  goal  of  personal  attainment.  Dr.  Alfred  Adler 
would  call  it  a  "Goal  of  Superiority."  It  is  really 
a  mental  picture  of  that  toward  which  he  may 
aspire.  Every  boy  should  have  a  character  goal 
— should  think  frequently  of  the  kind  of  a  person 
he  is  going  to  be.  His  study  and  play  lose  point 
if  he  is  simply  drifting  toward  some  intangible, 
indefinite  somewhat.  The  other  boys  know  him 
as  a  certain  kind  of  "guy,"  but  does  he  know  the 
"guy"  that  he  is  now  becoming?  Does  he  catch 
a  hint,  now  and  then,  from  his  parents  or  his 
scoutmaster,  suggesting  what  they  expect  of 
him?  Every  boy  should  have  a  standard  with 
reference  to  which  he  can  judge  whether  or  not  a 
particular  act  is  creditable. 

Second,  make  sure  that  this  goal  of  attainment 
is  concrete.  The  abstract  quality  of  goodness 
makes  little  or  no  appeal  to  boys  of  this  age.  It 
has  no  substantial  content.  It  awakens  no  feel- 
ing of  reality.  It  makes  no  particular  contribu- 
tion to  skill  or  endurance  or  alertness.  A  boy 
feels  silly  when  he  tries  merely  to  be  good.  To 
be  a  good  Scout  is  to  obey  the  Scout  Oath  and 
Law.  That  means  something.  It  means,  stand 


"Address   delivered   at   Institute   for   Recreation   Workers   under 
auspices   of   Department   of    Recreation,    Evanston,    111. 


at  attention  out  of  respect  to  the  American  Flag. 
It  means  do  a  good  turn,  daily.  It  means  earn 
two  dollars  and  deposit  them  in  the  bank  and  let 
them  stay  there.  To  do  such  things  as  these  and 
to  recognize  that  when  doing  them  he  is  a  Scout 
of  superior  quality,  leaves  a  boy  with  his  roots  in 
the  ground.  To  be  an  air  plant  doesn't  appeal  to 
him.  Parents  and  other  teachers  should  help  to 
make  goodness  tangible.  Help  the  boy  to  locate 
it.  Help  him  to  understand  it  in  terms  with 
which  he  is  familiar. 

In  a  recent  research  project  it  was  found  that 
at  this  age  level  being  trustworthy  means  answer- 
ing such  questions  as  these  in  the  right  way: 

Shall  I  leave  the  football  game  just  at  the  most 
exciting  point  when  the  game  is  tied?  I  have  just 
remembered  a  promise  I  made  to  mother  that  I 
would  go  to  the  store  for  her. 

Shall  I  sneak  out  at  lunch  time  and  go  back  to 
school  without  taking  the  dog  out  for  a  walk  as 
I  am  supposed  to  do  ? 

When  asked  to  do  an  errand  at  a  neighbor's 
about  a  mile  away,  shall  I  pretend  to  have  gone 
and  then  say  they  were  not  at  home?  My  going 
on  this  errand  would  interfere  with  a  fishing  trip 
I  had  planned. 

When  father  depends  upon  me  to  clean  his  car 
and  have  it  ready  for  him  at  four  o'clock,  shall  I 
leave  the  job  and  go  off  with  the  other  fellows  to 
the  Forest  Preserve  for  a  good  time? 

\Vhat  shall  I  do  when  mother  depends  upon 
me  to  get  my  older  brother  up  at  seven  o'clock 
and  he  won't  get  up?  Shall  I  grab  pillows  and 
throw  at  him? 

Shall  I  show  a  poor  report  card  to  my  father? 

Shall  I  accept  gum  others  offer  me  in  school 
when  I  know  it  is  breaking  the  school  rules  to 
chew  gum? 

Shall  I  skip  out  from  going  to  Sunday  School 
and  hang  around  the  corner  drug  store,  buying 
candy  with  the  money  my  parents  expected  me  to 
give  to  the  Sunday  School? 

When  I  am  appointed  Junior  Police  in  school, 
shall  I  allow  boys  and  girls  to  bribe  me  to  let 
them  slip  past  and  run  in  the  hall  or  shall  I  stop 
them  and  report  them  to  the  authorities? 

Third,  make  it  possible  for  the  boy  to  achieve 
success  in  his  efforts  to  realize  his  ideal.  Once 
in  a  while,  at  least,  he  ought  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
victory.  Based  upon  actual  experience,  he  should 
have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  be  a  good  Scout. 
Always  to  be  striving  after  a  goal  of  right  living 
and  always  to  experience  failure  is  fatal.  One 
reason  why  some  boys  become  delinquent  is  be- 
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cause  they  have  not  known  themselves  as  being 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  realize  an  accred- 
ited goal. 

It  is  at  this  point,  particularly,  where  parents 
and  scoutmasters  need  a  word  of  caution.  Boys 
are  only  boys.  They  are  immature.  Their  goals 
of  attainment  must  be  within  reach.  The  adult 
goals  may  be  all  right  for  adults,  but  to  judge  a 
boy  on  the  basis  of  his  failure  to  live  up  to  a 
standard  that  is  twenty  or  thirty  years  beyond 
his  present  capabilities  is  to  misjudge  him.  He 
can  easily  develop  a  sense  of  moral  inferiority 
under  such  conditions.  Brought  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  failure,  he  thinks  of  himself  as  being 
a  delinquent.  Under  such  conditions,  those  who 
train  him  falsely  must  share  responsibility  for  his 
shortcomings. 

The  fourth  principle  links  the  boy's  morality 
up  with  religion.  The  problems  of  making  right 
choices  are  not  easily  solved.  Temptations  to  do 
what  is  wrong  may  come  suddenly  upon  a  boy. 
Often  there  is  marked  immediacy  and  intensity  in 
the  appeal  to  disregard,  for  this  once,  one's  high- 
est goal  of  superiority.  It  is  precisely  at  this 
point  where  the  value  of  religion  is  seen.  Re- 
ligion makes  right  more  intensely  right  and  wrong, 
more  intensely  wrong.  It  sharpens  the  issue.  It 
throws  God's  approval  or  disapproval  into  the 
situation. 

Boys  of  this  age  know  very  well  that  some- 
times they  can  get  by  parents  or  teachers.  But 
they  can't  get  by  God.  So  when  God  is  brought 
into  the  situation,  they  have  to  reckon  with 
inescapable  consequences.  Moral  development  or 
character  education  that  does  not  make  this  vital 
contact  with  religion  is  lacking  in  effectiveness. 
It  breaks  down  just  at  the  point  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Scouting  is  not  simply 
to  keep  early  adolescent  boys  occupied  with  in- 
teresting, health-producing  activities.  Its  real 
objective  is  character  education.  But  char- 
acter education  is  a  cooperative  enterprise.  Par- 
ents and  scoutmasters  need  to  understand  one 
another.  And  the  boy  needs  to  get  the  idea  that 
they  are  not  asking  the  impossible  of  him.  In 
order  to  secure  the  maximum  enlistment  of  the 
boys,  these  four  rules  may  well  be  followed.  Help 
him  set  for  himself  a  concrete,  an  attainable,  and 
attractive  goal  of  personal  achievement.  Then 
when  he  has  met  its  requirements,  let  him  feel 
that  he  has  the  approval  of  the  highest,  the  divine 
reality. 


Safety  and  the  Play- 
grounds* 


BY 


W.  C.  BATCHELOR, 

Superintendent,   Bureau   of  Recreation,    City   of 

Pittsburgh,  and  Director  of  Recreation, 

Board  of  Education 

\Yith  public  playgrounds  an  established  institu- 
tion in  more  than  800  communities  throughout 
the  United  States,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  draw 
attention  here  to  these  havens  of  refuge  as  a 
means  of  safety.  The  playground  is  now  univer- 
sally accepted  as  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the 
solution  of  our  problem  of  traffic  casualties  among 
children,  the  annual  number  of  which  has  assumed 
alarming  proportions. 

It  is,  however,  with  another  phase  of  this  saf- 
ety and  play  problem,  that  I  want  to  deal  at  this 
time.  People  often  overlook  the  fact  that  when 
large  numbers  of  children  are  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  them  with  active 
forms  of  play,  a  new  problem  of  safety  is  created 
on  the  playground  itself.  When,  as  is  the  case 
here  in  Pittsburgh,  in  common  with  most  other 
centers  of  congested  population,  the  play  spaces 
for  the  great  mass  of  children  up  to  twelve  years 
of  age  are  mostly  of  very  limited  size,  the  prob- 
lem of  avoiding  injury  on  the  playground  is  one 
which  merits  all  possible  attention. 

The  extent  to  which  the  play  of  children  should 
be  supervised  or  the  advisibility  of  permitting 
them  to  spend  their  leisure  largely  in  free,  or  un- 
directed, play  is  still  a  debatable  question.  But 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  capable  supervisor 
or  play  leader  is  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  safe  conditions  for  play  is 
at  once  obvious. 

The  average  person  is  familiar  with  the  danger 
encountered  in  playing  a  game  of  football  or  base- 
ball, the  likelihood  of  a  fall  in  any  running  game, 
or  in  striking  the  bottom  when  diving  into  a 
swimming  pool,  but  the  numerous  sources  of 
danger  which  can  be  avoided  by  the  trained  and 
alert  playground  director  are  hardly  realized. 

First,  there  is  the  condition  of  the  playground 
itself.  In  this  are  included  the  presence  of 
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broken  glass,  tin  cans,  boards  with  protruding 
nails,  clinkers,  stones.  Then  the  condition  of 
swings  and  similar  equipment;  this  requires  reg- 
ular, frequent  inspection  for  weak  or  worn  spots 
and  wooden  parts  beginning  to  sliver. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  proper  location 
and  distribution  of  play  equipment  and  the  vari- 
ous game  areas.  Slides,  swings  and  other  moving 
apparatus  must  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from 
game  areas  aiKl  not  where  children  are  likely  to 
pass  close  by.  The  same  precaution  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  regard  to  quoit  pitching  and  shot  put- 
ting. In  corners  or  around  the  edges  of  the 
ground  are  the  safest  locations  for  these  activities. 
The  location  of  baseball  diamonds  in  relation  to 
play  apparatus  is,  of  course,  of  prime  importance. 
Where  possible,  areas  for  smaller  children  are 
fenced  off  entirely  from  the  athletic  fields  of  the 
older  boys  and  men. 

In  addition,  many  safety  devices  are  necessary, 
e.  g. :  fences  to  keep  children  from  running  into 
busy  thoroughfares  and  balls  from  various  games 
from  becoming  a  source  of  danger ;  covered  back- 
stops for  baseball,  screens  to  protect  spectators, 
and  similar  devices. 

Important  as  these  considerations  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  vital  factor  in  safe  play  is  the  de- 
velopment, in  the  naturally  irresponsible  child,  of 
habits  of  safety  in  all  forms  of  activity.  Here 
the  responsibility  of  the  play  supervisor  for  saf- 
ety education  is  practically  unlimited. 

The  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  sources  of 
clanger,  the  elimination  of  which  requires  con- 
tinuous education,  will  indicate  the  possibilities  of 
the  play  leader's  influence.  Some  of  these  are : 
throwing  stones  or  sand,  unnecessarily  rough  play, 
tripping,  riding  bicycles  and  scooters  where  large 
groups  are  playing,  running,  chasing  or  playing 
between  or  around  swings,  jumping  from  a  mov- 
ing swing,  holding  a  baby  in  the'  lap  while  swing- 
ing, swinging  sideways  or  too  high  or  twisting  in 
swings,  standing  up  on  slides,  running  up  slides, 
allowing  spectators  to  stand  too  near  in  baseball 
and  other  games,  permitting  older  children  to  play 
games  dangerous  to  younger  ones  near  the  sand 
box  or  other  smaller  children's  activities,  and  so 
on  indefinitely. 

In  addition  to  this  effort  to  develop  habits  of 
safety  in  all  play  activities,  definite  safety  cam- 
paigns are  also  conducted  on  the  Pittsburgh  play- 
grounds. During  the  past  summer,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Better  Traffic  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  made  152  visits  to 


more  than  60  city  playgrounds  and  vacation 
schools,  on  a  regular  schedule,  giving  safety  talks 
of  a  popular  nature  before  more  than  14,000  boys 
and  girls.  In  cooperation  with  this  same  com- 
mittee and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Safety 
Council,  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  enrolled  over 
8,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  Playground  Division 
of  the  Junior  Safety  Council.  This  membership 
involves  a  pledge  to  observe  ten  rules  of  safety 
and  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  member's  button. 

Each  of  the  eight  all-year  recreation  centers  of 
the  Bureau  of  Recreation  also  has  a  subscription 
to  "Safety  Education,"  a  magazine  containing 
safety  stories,  plays,  pageants,  etc.,  for  children, 
and  other  safety  suggestions.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all  possible  precautions,  injuries  do  occa- 
sionally occur  on  playgrounds,  and  the  safety  pro- 
gram must,  therefore,  include  provision  for  the 
care  of  injuries.  Each  playground  is  provided 
with  a  first  aid  kit,  which  directors  are  required 
to  keep  completely  equipped  at  all  times.  Each 
director  has  a  list  of  the  names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  the  city  physicians  in  each 
district,  and  instructions  are  also  given  in  the 
treatment  of  minor  injuries. 

An  immediate  detailed  report  of  all  accidents 
is  required  on  a  form  provided  for  this  purpose 
in  order  that  such  cases  may  be  properly  followed 
up  and  causes,  where  possible,  eliminated. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  situation,  it  is 
apparent  that  safety  on  the  playground  must  be 
given  first  consideration  if  these  play  spaces,  in 
spite  of  large  numbers  in  attendance  and  restricted 
area  are  to  be,  in  reality,  the  havens  of  safety  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Obviously,  this  is  pos- 
sible only  with  careful  planning  in  every  detail 
of  layout  and  development  and  through  a  trained 
and  alert  staff  of  play  leaders  capable  of  securing 
the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  all  those  in  at- 
tendance, both  young  and  old. 


West  Virginia  Has  a  Little  Country  Thea- 
tre.— The  first  little  country  theatre  in  the  state 
of  West  Virginia  was  opened  on  December  22nd 
at  the  Waddington  People's  College.  The  theatre 
is  located  in  what  was  formerly  the  carriage  house 
of  Waddington  Farm,  the  estate  of  the  late  Col. 
Earl  W.  Oglebay,  part  of  which  is  being  used  by 
the  first  people's  college  in  West  Virginia. 

"Dust  of  the  Road"  was  the  first  play  to  be 
presented,  with  a  cast  of  characters,  from  the  stu- 
dents of  the  college. 
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AN  ALL  SOUTHERN  PLAY  DAY 


An  All  Southern 
Play  Day 

No  form  of  competition,  no  winning  teams,  no 
awards — these  were  some  of  the  omissions  of  the 
first  "All  Southern  Play  Day"  held  at  Brenau 
College,  Gainesville,  Georgia,  on  November  19th. 

All  of  the  colleges  for  women  within  a  300 
mile  radius  were  invited  by  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion Council  and  the  Physical  Education  Club  of 
Brenau  College  to  send  delegates.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple invitation  to  "come  play  with  us,"  and  no  hope 
of  awards  or  "star  teams"  was  held  up,  but  the 
girls  who  came  from  ten  colleges  in  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  did  not  miss  these 
features.  The  memory  of  twenty-four  hours  of 
joyous  activity,  with  the  girls  representing 
twenty-one  states  bound  together  in  the  spirit  of 
play,  was  all  those  fifty-five  girls  and  their  forty- 
five  hostesses  wanted. 

The  program  was  divided  into  four  parts.  In 
the  morning  came  soccer,  hockey,  basket  ball, 
quoits,  tennis,  games,  races  and  similar  sports  on 
the  large  and  small  athletic  fields  of  the  colleges. 
Teams  were  composed  of  mixed  groups,  an  Agnes 
Scott  girl  playing  opposite  an  Alabama  Women's 
College  girl. 

From  the  athletic  fields  the  group  adjourned 
to  the  gymnasium,  where  they  danced  American 
country  dances.  Then  came  luncheon  and  after- 
ward everyone  marched  in  the  Play  Day  parade. 
By  that  time  many  were  ready  for  a  swim  in  the 
gymnasium  pool;  others  preferred  horseback  rid- 
ing, canoeing  or  hiking,  while  some  of  the  group 
wanted  more  of  the  kind  of  sport  they  had  en- 
joyed in  the  morning. 

After  dinner  a  Kid  Party  in  the  gymnasium 
provided  dancing  games  and  getting  together 
stunts.  But  that  was  not  the  end!  A  feast  and 
entertainment  provided  by  the  freshmen  in  the 
gymnasium  department  gave  the  final  touch  to  the 
day's  delights.  A  night  at  camp  and  early  in  the 
morning  groups  began  to  leave. 

How  IT  WAS  DONE 

The  technique  was  not  difficult,  but  careful 
preparations  were  made.  The  president  of  the 
Athletic  Association  sent  a  short  typed  letter  and 
a  longer  mimeographed  statement  to  the  president 
of  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  Women's  Clubs. 
The  letters  invited  four  or  five  girls  to  come  to 


the  Play  Day  and  the  usual  "R.  S.  V.  P."  was  in 
the  corner.  The  mimeographed  sheet  outlined  the 
plan  of  playing,  without  competition,  for  good 
fellowship  and  the  joy  of  playing  together.  It 
also  gave  the  program  and  announced  the  number 
of  colleges  invited. 

Next  were  listed  the  activities  available  at 
Brenau — Hockey,  soccer,  volley  bail,  swimming, 
basketball,  canoeing,  tennis,  quoits,  horseback  rid- 
ing, baseball,  hiking,  low  organization  games,  folk 
dancing,  pyramids,  stunts  and  tumbling,  social 
dancing  and  group  singing. 

Suggestions  were  offered  about  the  bringing  of 
gymnasium  and  swimming  suits,  college  pennants 
and  the  begging  and  borrowing  of  a  car  so  that 
six  could  come  for  the  cost  of  one!  Five  stu- 
dents and  a  teacher  were  suggested  because  they 
could  all  come  in  one  car,  but  each  college  was 
asked  to  send  at  least  one  or  two  representatives 
if  six  could  not  come.  About  two  weeks  before 
Play  Day  the  enterprising  physical  director  of 
Brenau,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Bowers,  whose  enthusi- 
asm and  leadership  made  Play  Day  possible,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  physical  director  of  every  college 
which  had  not  responded,  urging  attendance  and 
suggesting  that  girls  be  chosen  to  represent  their 
college  because  of  health,  sportsmanship  and 
leadership  ability.  The  R.  S.  V.  P.  was  repeated 
as  a  reminder. 

A  week  before  Play  Day  some  publicity  ap- 
peared in  the  local  papers,  which  were  kept  in- 
formed as  acceptances  were  received.  News  ac- 
counts were  sent  to  the  papers  of  the  towns  where 
the  colleges  were  located. 

Three  days  before  Play  Day  a  joint  meeting 
was  held  of  the  Athletic  Association  Council  and 
the  Physical  Education  Club.  Business  matters, 
it  was  found,  resolved  themselves  into  three 
groups — preparation,  hostesses  and  activities. 
One  girl  was  put  in  charge  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Stunts  and  novelties  for  party  and  camp.  See- 
ing that  gymnasium,  pool,  tennis  courts,  fields, 
camps,  lake,  club  rooms,  dressing  rooms  and 
offices  were  in  order 

Getting  name  cards  for  guests  to  wear 

Registering  guests 

Directing  them  to  rooms 

Table  assignments 

Typing  room  assignments  and  programs 

Program  plans 

Sleeping  arrangements 

Food  for  party  and  midnight  feast. 


FOR  ORLANDO  NEGROES 
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The  girl  in  charge  selected  freshmen  to  assist 
her  and  directed  the  workmen.  The  actual  heavy 
work  of  repairing  equipment,  marking  fields,  and 
cleaning  was  done  by  men  working  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  the  student 
who  had  the  responsibility  in  charge. 

Hostess  arrangements  were  simple:  A  group 
of  guests  from  one  college  were  assigned  to  a 
group  of  students  in  one  dormitory  or  section  of 
a  dormitory.  These  students,  if  they  were  not 
attending  classes,  were  to  meet  the  guests,  make 
them  comfortable  in  their  rooms,  take  them  to 
the  gymnasium,  to  meals  and  to  camp  and  see 
that  a  kid  party  costume  was  provided  and  a  bed 
at  camp.  It  happened  that  about  three  students 
had  a  group  of  five  or  six  guests.  When  not  in 
class,  the  student  was  to  be  at  the  field  or  with 
her  group  of  guests.  Junior  and  senior  physical 
education  students  were  given  entire  charge  of 
certain  activities  during  every  three  hours.  Dur- 
ing this  hour,  they  were  to  see  that  equipment 
was  provided,  referees  enlisted,  teams  organized 
and  that  all  guests  were  playing  something  they 
wished  to  play. 

"In  looking  back,"  writes  Miss  Bowers,  "we 
can  point  out  the  things  that  succeeded  and  those 
that  failed.  We  succeeded  in  having  a  good  at- 
tendance, exactly  double  what  we  had  planned  for 
in  our  fondest  dreams.  A  third  letter,  possibly 
from  our  dean  to  the  dean  of  the  invited  college 
or  from  president  to  president,  would  have  been 
an  added  asset.  We  didn't  have  enough  ice  break- 
ers and  get-acquainted  games  to  find  out  much 
about  each  other.  The  little  name  and  address 
cards  that  each  group  wore  were  good,  but  a  uni- 
form costume  for  each  group  would  have  distin- 
guished them  much  better. 

"We  started  in  strenuously,  perhaps  too  strenu- 
ously, with  basket  ball  and  soccer.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  moderate  sports  first  or  get- 
acquainted  games.  We  then  had  low  organization 
games,  folk  dancing  and  a  conference  when  we 
outlined  the  rest  of  the  day's  program.  Then  all 
who  cared  to  participate  were  invited  to  join  a 
college  Danish  gymnasium  class.  Our  afternoon 
program  was  better  planned. 

"However,  we  found  out  what  a  real  Play  Day 
is  by  having  one  and  we  hope  our  guests  found 
out  by  participating  in  one." 


For  the  Negroes  of 
Orlando 

Recreation  for  negroes  is  steadily  progressing 
in  Orlando  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Recreation.  Recently  a  fifteen-acre  tract  of 
land  was  given  as  a  negro  community  center  and 
playground.  Through  the  summer  leagues  of 
baseball  for  junior  and  senior  boys  and  for  girls 
were  operated  with  much  interest  and  success,  more 
than  twelve  teams  playing  daily  on  the  seven  fields 
donated  for  negro  work.  More  than  1,000  people 
took  part  in  horseshoes  and  many  were  interested 
in  a  checker  tournament.  Old  and  young  came 
by  the  hundreds  to  the  street  showers,  which  were 
operated  at  six  widely  separated  points  in  the 
negro  sections. 

During  the  fall  a  program  of  volley  ball,  dia- 
mond ball,  horseshoes,  tennis  and  football  for 
juniors  and  seniors  was  carried  on.  A  tennis 
club  has  been  organized  and  community  sings 
have  begun  which  will  run  through  the  winter 
and  spring  seasons.  Handera  ft  and  trades  will 
be  taught  in  the  vocational  school  which  is  soon 
to  open. 

Music  clubs  will  be  an  important  part  of  the 
winter  program.  On  November  27th  the  choral 
club  was  organized  with  300  voices  and  a  male 
chorus  has  been  started  with  twenty  members. 
Christmas  toy  clubs  are  being  organized  for  the 
repairing  of  old  toys  and  the  making  of  new 
ones.  A  municipal  bathing  beach  has  been  set 
aside  for  negroes  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  thirty  lakes  of  the  city. 


Art  Activities  Flourish  in  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia.— "We  have  recently  organized  a  music 
club,"  writes  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Munday,  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  "and 
now  have  members  playing  harmonicas,  banjos, 
ukuleles,  guitars,  trumpets,  violins  and  mando- 
lins. We  hold  a  meeting  once  a  week  and  have 
two  directors,  one  for  the  string  instruments  and 
one  for  the  harmonicas. 

"Funds  for  directors  and  equipment  were  in- 
cluded in  our  new  budget  for  four  new  white 
playgrounds  and  one  colored  ground.  Our  budget 
also  includes  provision  for  a  director  of  recreative 
arts." 
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A  Message  From  Eva 
Le  Gallienne 

The  following  message  to  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica was  sent  the  Association  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne, 
who  is  so  well  known  as  an  actress  and  as  director 
of  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  in  New  York  City 
and  who  recently  received  the  $5,000  award  of- 
fered the  woman  making  the  most  outstanding 
contribution  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  art. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  EVA  LE  GALLIENNE 

Dear  Children : 

I  want  to  send  you  this  personal  message,  be- 
cause you  are  the  future  of  America,  because  you 
hold  in  your  small  hands  the  power  to  make 
America  glorious  with  an  ever  growing  vision 
and  ideal,  or  of  letting  her  sink  back  into  the  rut 
of  mental  and  spiritual  laziness  which  too  often 
follows  on  the  steps  of  great  prosperity. 

It  is  above  everything  important  that  you  should 
not  lose  your  sense  of  Beauty,  your  sense  of 
Poetry,  your  sense  of  Magic.  Do  not  let  these 
divine  attributes  of  the  Art  of  Living  be  crushed 
by  the  machinery  of  modern  civilization.  Do  not 
forget  that  if  Mr.  Ford  creates  millions  of  motors 
every  year,  God  still  lets  millions  of  flowers  spring 
from  the  earth ;  remember  that  though  hundreds 
of  aeroplanes  rush  across  the  sky,  that  sky  is 
still  glittering  with  millions  of  God's  stars. 

You  will  wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
the  theatre.  I  will  try  to  tell  you.  The  theatre 
was  originally  a  part  of  religion.  It  belonged  to 
the  people,  they  did  not  have  to  buy  it  with  hard- 
earned  gold.  This  instrument  for  service  has  be- 
come gradually  a  vast  machinery  for  getting,  and 
the  public  have  to  pay  an  exorbitantly  high  price 
for  the  few  hours  of  entertainment  offered  to 
them ;  entertainment  which  sometimes  proves  of 
real  worth  but  which  too  often  offers  a  useless 
collection  of  rubbish. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  America  are 
in  no  degree  less  intelligent  than  the  people  of 
Europe,  that  their  ideals  are  as  high  and  their 
powers  of  appreciation  every  bit  as  great.  Yet 
there  is  no  town  of  importance  in  Europe  and 
particularly  in  Central  Europe,  Russia  and  Scan- 
dinavia, that  does  not  provide  its  people  as  a 
matter  of  course  with  a  popular  priced  repertory 
theatre,  a  theatre  that  is  to  the  town  a  library  of 


living  plays,  representative  of  all  the  best  in  dra- 
matic literature. 

A  superstitition  is  prevalent  in  this  country 
which  you  children  can  do  so  much  to  stamp  out ; 
the  belief  that  a  play  written  by  a  great  artist, 
either  modern  or  classic,  must  of  necessity  be  dull. 
Such  a  belief  is  absurd.  If  you  had  the  chance,  as 
have  the  children  of  Europe,  to  see  adequately  pre- 
sented at  an  admission  charge  equal  to  that  of 
the  average  moving  picture  (that  is  to  say,  50c) 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Goldoni,  Ibsen,  Tchekov, 
you  would  find  them  every  bit  as  entertaining  as 
"Abie's  Irish  Rose"  or  "Getting  Gertie's  Garter,", 
and,  furthermore,  you  would  leave  the  theatre 
with  food  for  your  brain  and  your  spirit,  and  be 
transported  for  a  few  hours  out  of  your  everyday 
hum-drum  self  to  a  world  that  still  holds  the 
simple  true  magic  of  flowers  and  stars. 

Help  me  and  help  yourselves  to  build  a  theatre 
in  your  midst  that  may  have  the  chance  of  giving 
you  some  of  these  things.  Your  demand  will 
create  the  supply.  Have  faith  in  us  workers 
inside  the  theatre,  as  we  have  faith  in  you,  the 
future  workers  outside,  and  let  us  work  together 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  service,  understanding  and 
confidence.  EVA  LE  GALLIENNE. 


To   Keep  Life 
Exhilarating 

Recently  a  man  who  has  served  as  warden  of 
a  state  prison  and  who  has  spent  years  in  studying 
our  criminal  laws  and  investigating  the  effects  of 
punishment  on  our  criminals  spoke  somewhat  as 
follows  in  a  public  address : 

All  boys  desire  adventure,  combat.  This  de- 
sire tends  to  die  out  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
Finally  men  and  women  are  contented  with  the 
drab  life. 

Youth,  however,  desires  desperate  action, 
spirited  sports.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  young 
man,  a  criminal  at  thirty,  full  of  adventure,  in  a 
comparatively  few  years,  is  no  longer  ready  for 
desperate  action ;  is  satisfied  with  a  staid  life. 

A  way  must  be  found  for  keeping  life  exhila- 
rating for  youth  if  we  want  to  keep  boys  from 
becoming  criminals.  The  severer  the  punishments 
are  made,  the  more  daring  the  young  men  feel 
when  they  violate  the  law.  The  remedy  is  in  giv- 
ing other  forms  of  daring. 
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Making  Nature  Study 
Play 

HENRY  CORP, 

Secretary,  Rhode  Island  Field  Naturalists'  Club, 
Inc. 

"The  oldest,  largest  and  most  active  Natural 
History  Society  in  New  England  is  the  Rhode 
Island  Field  Naturalists'  Club."  So  says  Presi- 
dent Ritchie  of  the  New  England  Federation  of 
Natural  History  Societies,  which  embraces 
twenty-three  associations. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  growth  and  per- 
manence of  this  successful  club? 

Its  origin  was  very  simple.  Twenty-two  years 
ago,  seven  people  met  in  the  Museum  at  Roger 
Williams  Park,  Providence,  to  organize.  It  was 
an  untried  experiment  and  the  promoters  were 
quite  modest — in  fact,  rather  shy  about  their  or- 
ganization. At  that  time  it  was  an  unusual  step. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  it  was  just  a  bit  "odd"  to 
form  a  club  to  go  afield  observing  birds,  flowers, 
minerals.  The  club  members  were  not  taken 
very  seriously;  indeed  they  did  not  take  them- 
selves very  seriously.  They  felt  as  if  they  must 
apologize  and  explain  their  actions  to  the  re- 
porters who  came  for  copy.  The  press  hailed  it 
as  an  innovation. 

The  first  outing  of  these  timid  ones  was  almost 
a  failure — only  four  out  of  the  seven  members 
appeared.  It  did  not  look  encouraging,  and  al- 
though from  time  to  time  members  were  added 
and  the  attendance  on  trips  was  increased,  it  was 
not  at  first  a  flourishing  club.  We  are  a  conser- 
vative people  and  any  new  proposal  is  shunned 
merely  because  it  is  new,  yet  it  is  hard  for  us 
now  to  realize  that  such  timidity  ever  prevailed. 

Our  shyness  has  gone !  We  make  no  apologies 
for  exploring  the  woods  every  Saturday  after- 
noon. Outdoor  clubs  have  become  popular.  In 
these  days  we  even  consider  one  who  does  not 
appreciate  the  babbling  brooks  and  singing  birds 
as  hardly  a  normal  human  being.  Week-end  hikes 


are  customary,  not  only  with  Boy  Scouts  but  with 
adults,  who  are  more  than  ever  taking  to  the 
woods.  For  the  benefit  of  our  minds,  as  well  as 
to  improve  our  bodily  health,  we  spend  our  spare 
time  recreating  in  the  out-of-doors. 

Walking  clubs  are  numerous  and  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  encouraging  outdoor  activities, 
but  walking  merely  for  the  sake  of  walking  soon 
loses  its  interest.  Walks  need  an  objective.  The 
Field  Naturalists'  Club  furnishes  this.  People  go 
to  see  the  hepatica  in  bloom,  to  listen  to  the  vesper 
song  of  the  thrush,  to  inhale  the  fragrant  breath 
of  the  pines  and  cedars,  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and 
calm  of  the  by-ways  and  revel  in  the  general 
beauty  of  the  sky  and  landscape. 

Walking  clubs,  too,  often  aim  at  records  for 
speed -or  distance.  This  necessitates  walking  on 
roads  or  beaten  paths.  This  is  tiring,  since  it 
pulls  continually  upon  the  same  set  of  muscles. 
Quite  different  are  the  walks  of  the  Field  Natural- 
ists. They  go  afield,  through  deserted  pastures, 
along  woodland  trails,  traveling  on  turf  or  peat, 
their  feet  enjoying  the  soft  touch  of  the  cool 
grass,  resting  the  over-used  muscles  and  bringing 
into  play  many  that  need  exercising.  For  this 
reason  their  walks  are  not  tiring.  A  whole  after- 
noon afield  is  less  fatiguing  than  a  half  hour's 
walk  on  the  hard  flat  road.  Although  not  or- 
ganized for  that  purpose,  the  club  is  ideal  merely 
as  a  walking  club. 

Another  attractive  feature  is  the  opportunity 
for  sociability.  To  meet  once  a  week  with  those 
whose  interests  are  similar  to  one's  own  is  stimu- 
lating, and  there  is  something  particularly  genuine 
about  friendships  formed  in  the  open.  They  are 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  artificial 
evening  parties  where  complexions  and  manners 
are  not  as  honest  as  those  of  the  open,  under  the 
searching  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun.  In  their 
tramping  togs  people  are  apt  to  be  more  sincere 
and  less  artificial.  Many  lasting  friendships  are 
formed  on  these  outings  and  every  trip  is  a  social 
event. 

But  it  is  not  the  good  exercise  of  the  walk  nor 
the  sociability  that  is  the  chief  attraction.  Neither 
is  it  a  fierce  desire  to  study,  as  some  outsiders 
suppose,  that  has  held  the  club  together  for  so 
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ONE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  HIKES  WHICH  ARE  HELD  WEEKLY  ON   SATURDAYS   DURING  THE  FALL  AND   SPRING 

MONTHS 

These  hikes  are  never  taken  for  the  hiking  itself,  but  with  a  definite  educational  object  in  view,  making  a  study 

of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  insects  and  geology 


many  years.  The  trips  are  taken  more  to  enjoy 
the  loveliness  of  the  hills,  valleys,  streams,  lakes 
or  seashore;  to  gaze  on  the  distant  view  of  hazy 
purple;  to  sit  beside  the  brooks  that  sparkle  in 
the  sunshine  and  listen  to  their  lulled  murmur ;  to 
admire  the  swamp  covered  with  marsh  marigolds, 
to  meditate  beside  pools  and  waterfalls.  We  go 
for  the  pure  joy  of  it  all.  The  instruction  is  in- 
cidental. We  go  to  play ;  nevertheless,  while  study 
is  a  by-product,  it  is  by  no  means  negligible. 

We  try  to  select  leaders  who  can  give  us  in- 
formation; they  may  or  may  not  be  members. 
We  make  use  of  anyone  who  is  well  informed  on 
any  subject,  and  it  has  frequently  occurred  that 
some  capable  leader  who  expected  to  spend  only 
one  afternoon  with  us  has  become  a  permanent 
member  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  club. 
We  have  among  our  own  members  bird  lovers, 
butterfly  chasers,  bug  hunters,  astronomers,  geolo- 
gists, mineralogists  and  other  specialists  in  their 
own  lines.  Consequently,  any  one  wishing  in- 
formation can  gather  a  large  amount  of  knowledge 
from  the  trips.  But  he  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  as 
he  chooses ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  urge  instruction 
upon  anyone.  Nevertheless,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
such  a  membership  as  we  have  stimulated  by  the 


presence  of  myriads  of  wild  flowers,  birds,  rocks, 
trees,  shrubs  no  one  can  avoid  absorbing  some 
knowledge  of  natural  history.  Even  the  novice 
must  learn  to  observe  and  reason.  He  will  see 
the  jewel-weed  or  the  mountain  laural  shoot  its 
pollen.  He  will  learn  how  the  gentian  protects 
its  honey  from  all  insects,  except  the  bee,  which 
is  useful  to  the  plant.  He  will  view  with  the 
club  the  miracle  of  the  awakening  of  the  spring, 
the  magic  unfolding  of  the  buds  after  their  win- 
try sleep.  He  will  know  what  the  different  kinds 
of  clouds  are  called  and  the  names  of  the  con- 
stellations, and  will  have  some  knowledge  about 
the  glacial  epoch  and  the  geologic  features  of  the 
landscape.  Yes,  the  new  member  may,  if  he 
wishes,  be  informed  on  many  subjects,  especially 
since  he  must  have  professed  interest  in  some 
branch  of  natural  history  as  a  reason  for  joining 
the  club. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Rhode  Island  Field 
Naturalists'  Club  has  outlived  many  others  have 
been  given.  Another  reason,  and  an  important 
one,  is  the  simplicity  of  its  aims.  We  have  re- 
sisted all  temptations  to  become  an  "influential" 
club.  To  be  "a  power  in  the  community"  does  not 
appeal  to  us.  We  have  not  become  identified  with 
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any  "movements."  Our  aims  are  the  simplest  pos- 
sible. Moreover,  we  have  resolutely  kept  the 
amount  of  the  annual  dues  at  50c.  Consequently 
we  have  no  club  house  and  meet  only  for  walk- 
ing. The  only  expense  we  have  is  for  printing 
and  mailing  programs.  We  have  no  deficit  and 
no  big  reserve  which  might  start  a  quarrel !  We 
have  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  but  fortunately 
no  member  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of 
either.  Everyone  being  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  it  is  presumed  that  they  do  not  need  to  be 
told  of  the  rules.  We  obey  them  without  ever 
having  heard  of  them!  Too  much  insistence  on 
constitution  observances,  and  rigid  enforcement 
of  irksome  rules  would  freeze  the  life  out  of  any 
club. 

Another  reason  for  our  success  is  the  variety 
of  interests  represented.  It  has  never  been  known 
as  "Mr.  So  and  So's  Bird  Club"  or  "Prof.  Blank's 
Beetle  Hunters,"  nor  the  "Geologists'  or  Astron- 
omers' Association."  While  we  have  some  of 
•  the  finest  specialists  in  the  country  as  members, 
we  arrange  our  program  impartially  to  include  all 
branches.  Our  president  is  curator  of  one  of  the 
best  herbariums  in  New  England.  We  have  as 
active  members  two  celebrated  entomologists, 
known  everywhere.  Everyone  familiar  with  these 
subjects  knows  of  Dr.  Calder's  collection  of 
beetles  and  Mr.  Burlingame's  butterflies.  We  have 
one  modest  lady  who  is  known  as  far  away  as 
Australia  and  Japan  as  a  fern  specialist.  She  is 
always  with  us  on  our  trips.  We  have  a  young 
man,  who,  under  the  direction  of  his  college  pro- 
fessor, has  found  over  a  hundred  varieties  of 
minerals  in  a  small  corner  of  this  little  state.  We 
have  several  members  who  could  qualify  as  bird 
experts  and  a  number  who  can  name  practically  all 
of  the  wild  flowers ;  some  have  specialized  on 
grasses,  others  on  trees  or  shrubs,  but  usually  all 
come  on  all  trips  whatever  subject  is  scheduled. 
If  the  day  is  fine  twenty  or  thirty  members  are 
ready  for  the  Saturday  afternoon  walk  regardless 
of  the  program,  willing  to  listen  to  the  leader  and 
enjoy  the  trip. 

We  try  to  introduce  variety  in  our  programs 
by  blazing  new  trails.  But  all  the  trails  are  new, 
at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  in  the  early  spring 
a  trail  is  new  every  week.  Occasionally,  for 
variety's  sake,  we  take  an  all-day  trip  to  some  dis- 
tant point  and  sometimes  a  member  who  is  also  a 
Scout  leader  instructs  us  in  campfire  cookery. 
Skating  and  snow-shoe  parties  are  sometimes 
hastily  arranged  and  in  summer  we  schedule  boat 


trips  on  Narragansett  Bay.  But  all  these  diver- 
sions are  exceptional.  The  main  attraction  is  now 
as  it  always  has  been — the  walks  in  the  woods. 
We  still  find  the  old,  old  truth  that  the  simple 
pleasures  are  the  most  lasting.  We  get  health, 
happiness  and  some  knowledge  from  our  trips 
with  our  fellow  members.  They  are  a  modest 
company,  but  with  many  sharp  eyes  looking  and 
many  fertile  brains  working.  There  is  much  to 
be  gained  and  much  enjoyment  on  every  walk. 
We  look  back  upon  every  season's  activities  with 
satisfaction  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasant 
anticipation  to  those  of  many  seasons  to  come. 


Early  Spring  in  Japan 


BY 


CLARA  BLATTNER 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

In  spite  of  chill  winds  and  oft  times  heavy 
snows,  the  plum  blossoms  open  in  February,  and 
fill  the  air  with  a  delicious  fragrance.  They  are 
the  sweetest  of  all  the  blossoms,  symbols  of  pur- 
ity and  longevity,  and  as  they  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  long  line  of  blossoms  of  the  year,  they  are 
called  "the  elder  brothers  of  the  hundred  flowers." 

To  the  gardens  famous  for  their  "Reclining 
Dragon  Plum  Trees,"  the  people  flock,  in  spite  of 
the  cold,  and  the  older  and  more  bent  the  tree 
the  more  it  is  admired,  for  the  old,  leafless  trunk 
sending  forth  delicate,  fragrant  blossoms,  is  a 
symbol  of  sturdy  old  age. 

It  is  the  plum  tree  that  poets  have  always  loved 
and  the  subjects  "Plum  Blossoms  in  Snow," 
"Plum  Blossoms  in  the  Moonlight"  have  been  cele- 
brated in  all  ages,  by  poet  and  painter  alike. 

Now,  when  you  visit  the  plum  gardens  and  see 
and  smell  the  exquisite  blossoms  (the  fragrance  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  our  prunus  maritinia)  and 
perhaps,  if  you  are  fortunate,  hear  the  delicate 
song  of  the  uginsu  (cettia  cantaus)  the  "Japanese 
nightingale,"  it  is  for  you  to  pause  in  contempla- 
tion and  let  the  results  of  your  meditation  take 
shape  in  a  seventeen  syllable  poem.  When  written 
upon  a  poem-paper,  hang  it  upon  the  plum  branch 
and  the  spirit  of  the  tree  will  rejoice,  while  those 
who  pass  will  stop  to  read  your  verse. 

The  custom  of  writing  poems  and  hanging  them 
on  the  plum  branches  probably  originated  in  the 
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story  that  Tenjin,  the  God  of  Calligraphy,  loved 
to  sit  and  study  under  the  blossoming  plum  trees. 
The  blossoms  are  single  and  double,  varying  from 
snowy  white  to  deepest  pink. 

February  is  known  for  a  very  jolly  festival 
Setsubun,  or  "Driving  Out  the  Demons."  This 
falls  in  the  last  days  of  January  or  first  of  Febru- 
ary. Beans  are  scattered  about  the  house  in  four 
directions  while  the  master  of  the  house  shouts : 
"Oui  wa  soto !  Luku  wa  nchi !"  "Demons 
away  !  Enter,  O  Happiness  !"  These  beans  are 
then  carefully  swept  up,  cooked  and  a  few  eaten. 
In  a  few  temples,  indeed,  this  is  acted  out  as  a 
play  in  a  very  realistic  manner  and  the  young 
priests  seem  greatly  to  enjoy  their  roles  as  demons. 
It  is  in  February,  too,  that  Inari,  the  Goddess 
of  Rice,  is  worshiped.  The  shrines  of  Inari  are 
quickly  recognized  by  the  image  bf  the  fox  al- 
ways placed  there,  and  sometimes  hundreds  of 
red  torii  are  led  to  the  shrine — votive  offerings 
from  those  whose  prayers  have  been  answered. 

With  the  third  of  the  third  month  comes  the 
second  of  the  Gosekku  or  Five  Great  Festivals  of 
Japan.  It  is  a  time  of  great  rejoicing  for  girls 
of  all  ages,  and  is  familiar  to  all  under  the  name 
of  the  Dolls'  Festival.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  dolls  and 
miniature  furniture  of  exquisite  lacquer  are  dis- 
played on  the  red-covered  shelves,  they  are  never 
played  with  or  handled,  for  the  Japanese  child  is 
taught  from  the  very  first,  to  look  with  her  eyes 
and  not  with  her  fingers! 

On  her  first  birthday,  a  Japanese  girl  usually 
begins  her  collection  of  dolls  with  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  seated  figures  in  stiff  gold  brocade, 
placed  above  all  the  rest,  as  befits  their  rank.  Be- 
low come  the  three  serving  maids,  in  red  and 
white,  the  two  guards  at  either  end  and  below 
them  the  five  musicians.  This  completes  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  court  dolls.  Behind  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  stands  a  gold  screen  and  on 
either  side  of  them  a  tall  lantern,  the  exquisite 
chests  and  boxes  in  gold  lacquer,  filling  the  lower 
shelves  of  the  display. 

As  the  peach  is  one  of  the  symbols  of  the 
woman,  so  peach  blossoms  red  and  white  (colors 
symbolic  of  the  positive  and  negative  principles) 
are  the  flowers  used  in  decoration  at  this  time.  A 
special  sweet  white  sake  is  served  for  this  festi- 
val and  cake,  red  and  white,  diamond-shaped,  rests 
on  a  diamond-shaped  black  lacquer  stand. 

The  Japanese  girls  entertain  their  friends  dur- 
ing these  three  days  of  the  Dolls'  Festival,  but 


as  all  the  dolls  and  toys  are  in  miniature,  so  are 
all  the  dishes  from  which  one  eats  and  even  the 
very  food  itself.  When  one  of  my  pupils  invited 
me  to  see  her  dolls,  I  soon  found  a  small  food 
stand  placed  before  me,  with  a  complete,  miniature 
dinner.  I  had  not  yet  become  expert  in  the  use 
of  chopsticks,  and  the  tiny  chopsticks  were  very 
inadequate  in  my  unskilled  hand  for  the  wee  fish, 
about  three  inches  long,  that  had  been  broiled 
whole  for  my  dinner. 

The  very  last  of  the  plum  blossoms — the  deep 
pink — may  linger  until  the  beginning  of  March 
and  the  most  famous  garden  is  at  Omori.  Here 
a  large  plum  garden  rambles  over  a  sheltered  hill- 
side, with  small,  secluded  tea  houses,  where  one 
may  spend  a  whole  day  enjoying  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  in  quiet  meditation,  or  climb  to  the  very 
top  and  look  over  a  pink  blossom-sea,  to  the  blue 
waves  sparkling  on  the  horizon.  Underneath  the 
plum  trees  are  countless  bushes  of  Nanten  heavy 
with  scarlet  berries — the  nanten,  planted  by  each 
Japanese  house,  to  which  all  childish  dreams  of. 
terror  are  confidingly  whispered. 

When  the  ebb-tide  is  lowest,  in  March,  every- 
body goes  clam-hunting.  The  clam  is  also  a  sym- 
bol of  woman,  so  it  is  natural  that  the  women  and 
girls  particularly  delight  in  gathering  them. 

One  of  the  old  court  games,  now  long  fallen 
into  disuse  was  the  Shell  Game.  This  consisted 
of  pairs  of  clam  shells,  painted  on  the  inside  with 
gay  historic  scenes,  the  point  of  the  game  being  to 
match  shells  and  pictures. 

There  is  a  Japanese  saying  that,  as  no  two  clam 
shells  will  fit  perfectly  save  only  those  made  for 
each  other,  so,  for  each  one  who  passes  along  the 
Way  of  Life,  there  is  just  one  perfect  companion, 
but,  adds  the  Chinese  poet,  "How  rarely  do  they 
meet  in  this  gloomy  world." 
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The    Children's    Playground    Theatre 


BY 


MABEL  FOOTE  HOBBS 


How  can  drama  find  its  natural  and  rightful 
place  on  playground?  Drama's  magical  doors 
open  to  only  a  chosen  few  of  the  mature,  but  they 
stand  wide  to  every  child — his  true  heritage  not 
to  be  denied.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  on  all 
playgrounds,  a  shady  spot  should  be  set  aside  to 
be  known  as  the  Children's  Playground  Theatre — 
their  own  little  "Temple  of  Art,"  where  child- 
hood's inborn  dramatic  instinct  may  find  its  de- 
velopment. Greek  pillars  and  velvet  curtains  are 
not  essentials ;  a  leafy  background  with  perhaps 

The  experiment  described  in  this  article  by  Mrs.  Hobbs  of  the 
staff  of  the  P.K.A.A.  was  made  possible  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Board  of  Recreation  Commissioners  of  East  Orange,  of 
which  Lincoln  E.  Rowley  is  Secretary,  and  Frances  Haire,  Super- 
intendent. Through  the  use  of  the  East  Orange  playgrounds  and 
their  facilities  the  Board  cooperated  in  every  way  making  the 
experiment  a  success. 


only  a  grassy  floor  in  this  corner  are  the  simple 
requisites  for  a  theatre  as  definite  as  the  most 
brilliantly  illuminated  Play  House.  These  young 
actors  may  turn  a  palace  into  a  garden  by  merely 
adding  a  few  leafy  boughs  or  may,  in  a  moment, 
change  the  garden  into  a  cottage  by  the  placing 
of  a  table  and  a  few  chairs. 

Here  plays  shall  be  given  which  will  bring  to 
the  child  joy,  an  appreciation  of  literature  and 
art  and  above,  all  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  part 
of  a  fine  achievement. 

The  theatre  will  have  another  happy  use  when 
it  is  the  spot  chosen  by  the  children  to  bring  to 
life  their  own  wonderful  imaginative  plays.  The 
development  which  comes  from  creating  their  own 
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characters  and  plots  is  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities that  playground  can  offer  childhood.  But 
may  these  plays  of  the  children's  creation  remain 
their  own,  unspoiled  by  assistance  from  over- 
zealous  grownups  and  may  their  audiences,  if  any, 
be  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  Playground  Theatre  also  contributes  its 
part  in  bringing  to  the  children  of  today  a  glorious 
revival  of  the  art  of  story-telling,  almost  the 
oldest  art  in  the  world.  Under  its  shadows  the 
children  gather  for  the  story-hour;  busy  little 
hands  rest  and  small  bodies  relax  and  grow  quiet 
as  the  eager  minds  follow  the  story-teller  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  enchanted  realms  of  imagina- 
tion. These  are  hours  never  to  be  forgotten,  for 
the  stories  of  childhood  are  retained  for  all  time. 

THE  PLAY 

The  presentation  of  a  play  should  not  be  an 
unusual  or  infrequent  occurrence  on  the  play- 
ground, but  should  be  so  developed  as  to  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  an  activity  which  shall  take 
its  place  with  other  recognized  everyday  play- 
ground activities.  The  playground  theatre  should 
be  as  intimate  and  familiar  to  the  children  as  the 
baseball  diamond  or  the  tennis  court.  Careful  or- 
ganization and  the  assignment  of  an  hour  devoted 
to  dramatics  three  or  four  times  a  week  will 
assure  the  playground  theatre  of  a  weekly  enter- 
tainment without  any  interference  with  other  play- 
ground activities.  The  simple  play  which  will 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  weekly  entertainment 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  type  of  exhibition 
usually  employed  at  the  closing  playground  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  the  season.  At  that  time  it  is 
customary  to  assemble  the  children  from  all  the 
playgrounds  in  the  district  for  united  participa- 
tion in  a  spectacle  of  some  kind,  and  both  the 
pageant  and  the  circus  have  proved  admirable 
vehicles  for  that  event. 

The  development  of  drama  on  the  playground 
encounters  numerous  difficulties.  The  groups  are 
transient,  lacking  the  permanency  and  continuity 
found  in  school  groups  and  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  work  must  be  undertaken  by  the  play- 
ground leader  who  already  has  a  well  filled  pro- 
gram and  often  has  had  little  experience  in  dra- 
matic work.  Also,  there  is  a  dearth  of  material 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  communities, — each 
locality,  presents  children  of  different  environ- 
ment and  this  occasions  the  need  of  plays  of  vary- 
ing types. 


Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the  unques- 
tionable joy  which  the  children  derive  from  the 
work  should  be  an  incentive  to  every  playground 
leader  to  organize  and  develop  playground  dra- 
matics. 

Frequently  the  leaders  express  timidity  in  un- 
dertaking this  task,  based  on  their  theory  that  the 
services  of  an  experienced  dramatic  director  are 
essential  in  order  to  successfully  establish  this  art 
on  the  playground.  The  number  of  playgrounds 
where  this  is  possible  is  so  limited  that  if  this 
theory  were  accepted  it  would  result  in  denying 
to  a  multitude  of  children  one  of  their  happiest 
playground  pursuits. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  that 
simple  plays  running  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes 
in  length  are  those  most  adaptable  to  the  play- 
ground theatre,  and  even  the  inexperienced  leader 
who  applies  the  accepted  and  traditional  methods 
of  play  production  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
producing  plays  of  this  character. 

That  the  playground  theatre  is  something  more 
than  an  attractive  theory  has  been  proven  by  the 
results  obtained  on  certain  individual  playgrounds 
where  it  is  an  important  element  in  the  life  of 
the  children.  In  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  where  the 
children's  drama  has  attained  real  proportions,  bi- 
monthly plays  are  given  at  the  Children's  Play- 
house. In  the  delightful  Little  Lattice  Playhouse 
of  Hollywood,  California,  The  Enchanted  Garden 
and  Mary  Q,uite  Contrary  Gives  a  Party  are  typi- 
cal examples  of  the  little  people's  work.  Enticing 
invitations  to  visit  fairyland  or  to  witness  the  "un- 
happy tragedy"  of  The  Duke  and  the  Cat  are  sent 
from  the  Children's  Playground  Theatre  of  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina.  In  Oakland,  California, 
the  outdoor  playground  theatre  is  noted  for  its 
fine  productions.  Their  platform,  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  playground,  roofed  with  leafy  green- 
ery and  with  a  back  drop  of  foliage,  has  become 
a  model  stage  for  playground  theatres  the  coun- 
try over.  The  Traveling  or  Vagabond  Theatre, 
consisting  of  a  stage  built  on  an  automobile  trailer 
and  sent  from  one  playground  to  another,  is  also 
an  Oakland  innovation.  The  stage  was  set,  gay 
awnings  hung  to  hide  the  wheels — and  presto! 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  a  play  to  begin. 

The  children's  drama  tournament  held  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  is  perhaps  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  Playground  Theatre.  Here 
a  thousand  children  from  sixteen -playgrounds  en- 
tered the  contest.  Playground  drama  has  indeed 
reached  a  high  point  when  children  follow  grown- 
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ups  in  such  an  ambitious  undertaking  as  the  drama 
tournament. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  examples 
which  might  be  given  to  illustrate  the  splendid 
work  going  on  as  a  matter  of  course  in  playground 
theatres  throughout  the  country  and  we  now  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  every  city  will  estab- 
lish playground  theatres. 

As  a  page  of  experience  is  worth  a  volume  of 
theory,  the  following  story  of  how  a  playground 
theatre  was  established  on  one  playground  is 
told  in  detail : 

Arriving  at  the  playground  on  a  cool,  sunny 
morning,  I  found  a  group  of  eager  children  rang- 
ing in  age  from  six  to  fourteen  years  awaiting  me. 
The  reception  given  by  children  of  this  age  need 
never  be  questioned.  They  are  always  eager,  al- 
ways believing,  and  ready  to  give  you  their  very 
best.  It  is  astonishing  how  "big  girls"  will  ask 
for  a  part  in  even  a  small  nursery  rhyme  play. 
Any  failure  to  develop  a  play  from  such  a  group, 
all  keen  to  express  themselves,  must  be  charged 
to  the  director  and  the  greatest  possibility  of  fail- 
ure would  be  through  choosing  the  wrong  play. 

After  chatting  with  the  group  a  few  minutes, 
learning  whether  they  had  ever  had  parts  in  plays 
before,  what  kinds  of  plays  they  were  familiar 
with,  and  if  they  really  enjoyed  acting,  I  asked 
what  they  considered  the  very  first  thing  to  do  to 
establish  a  playground  theatre.  All  sorts  of  an- 
swers were  given  but  one  little  girl,  after  franti- 
cally waving  her  hand,  said,  "Find  the  place  to 
act  the  plays." 

So  then  and  there  we  looked  over  the  play- 
ground and  decided  upon  a  corner  removed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  noise  of  other  playground 
activities  and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Play- 
ground Theatre.  As  shady  spots  are  always  in 
demand  on  the  playground,  it  is  more  than  likely 
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that  the  place  chosen  for  the  theatre  will  also  be 
a  favorite  corner  for  games,  handicraft,  and 
stories  or  even  a  popular  retreat  for  the  youngest 
children.  But  when  the  hour  of  the  play  arrives, 
how  quickly  will  the  familiar  spot  assume  the 
fascinating  attributes  of  the  theatre ! 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  as  a  background 
a  portion  of  a  chicken- wire  fence  which  separated 
the  playground  from  a  nearby  garage.  The  wire- 
netting  had  many  advantages  because  it  easily  held 
vines  and  branches  when  we  were  ready  for  an 
outdoor  scene,  and  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  an 
indoor  scene  when  covered  with  curtains.  Two 
bushes  on  either  side  served  as  exits  and  entrances. 
Several  children  paced  off  the  length  and  depth 
of  the  grassy  plot,  marked  it  with  stones,  and 
found  that  our  stage  would  be  about  twenty  by 
thirteen  feet,  not  very  large,  perhaps,  but  quite 
sufficient  for  a  playground  theatre.  (See  illus- 
tration, p.  669.) 

When  I  said,  "What  next!",  all  together  cried, 
"The  play !"  A  number  of  plays  were  at  hand  in 
case  the  first  did  not  appeal.  I  then  asked  how 
many  knew  the  story  of  the  Pussy  Cat  who  went 
to  London  to  visit  the  Queen.  A  derisive  laugh 
from  all  answered  me  and  one  child  glibly  recited 
the  old  rhyme : 

"Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  where  have  you  been?" 
"I've  been  up  to  London  to  look  at  the  Queen!" 
"Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  what  did  you  there?" 
"I  frightened  a  little  mouse  under  the  chair!" 

Then  I  told  them  that  a  three-act  play  had  been 
made  from  the  rhyme,  and  though  incredulous 
they  decided  that  they  would  like  to  hear  it. 

I  read  to  them  as  dramatically  as  possible,  the 
remarkable  dramatization,  entitled  "Pussy  Cat," 
in  Johnson  and  Barnums'  Book  of  Plays  for  Little 
Actors.  At  the  close  the  children  unanimously 
voted  to  "act  it." 

First  the  characters  were  discussed  and  the 
children  chose  those  which  appealed  to  them  most. 
A  half  dozen  casts  were  formed  and  each  in  turn 
worked  out  the  play.  Next  we  talked  over  the 
setting  for  the  first  act  and  decided  on  the  neces- 
sary properties.  The  children  were  taught  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "properties,"  as  well  as 
other  simple  technical  stage  terms.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  teach  children  that  "down  right  center" 
indicates  a  position  near  the  center  of  the  stage, 
at  the  front,  and  a  little  to  the  actor's  right,  as  to 
say  "come  over  here"  or  "go  over  there."  It  not 
only  simplifies  the  director's  work  but  familiarizes 
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the  children  with  the  commonly  used  terms  of 
the  theatre. 

We  placed  a  table  down  center,  a  chair  at  the 
left  of  the  table  and  a  cushion  at  left  of  chair. 
A  box  of  toys,  including  a  ball  attached  to  a  string, 
was  put  at  the  back,  to  the  left.  (For  the  first 
day  an  imaginary  box  was  used.) 

Act  I 

The  make-believe  curtain  rose  on  the  first  act 
with  Nurse  sitting  in  the  chair  sewing,  the  little 
girl  on  the  cushion  petting  the  cat.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  business  of  the  play,  we  decided 
that  it  would  be  very  effective  if  Nurse  were  try- 
ins:  to  thread  her  needle  when  the  curtain  went 

o 

up  and,  as  one  child  said,  "older  people  can  never 
see  good,"  she  should  squint  considerably.  Before 
the  morning  rehearsals  ended,  we  developed  many 
excellent  nurses,  needles  were  admirably  threaded, 
buttons  were  sewed  on  so  that  you  knew  they 
would  never  come  off,  and  in  one  case  a  little 
embroidery  was  undertaken. 

The  Little  Girl  asks  to  go  out  and  play,  but 
being  told  that  it  is  too  damp,  contents  herself  by 
obtaining  a  ball  from  the  box  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  and  playing  with  Pussy  Cat.  (The  chil- 
dren decided  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  string 
attached  to  the  ball  as  otherwise  it  might  roll  out 
into  the  audience.)  Nurse  misses  her  scissors 
and  goes  upstairs  (right  exit)  in  search  of  them, 
but  before  leaving  she  cautions  Little  Girl  not  to 
open  the  door.  After  the  departure  of  Nurse  a 
lively  game  of  ball  is  played  with  Pussy  Cat, 
who  develops  wonderfully  from  a  silent,  curled 
up  little  mass  to  a  purring,  pawing,  merry  kitten. 
In  the  midst  of  the  game  a  hurdy  gurdy  is  heard 
and  Little  Girl  drops  the  ball  and  goes  to  the  door. 
Remembering  her  promise  to  Nurse,  she  is  un- 
decided about  going  out,  but  the  call  of  the  music 
is  too  great  and  she  runs  out  (left),  just  for  a 
moment,  unfortunately  leaving  the  door  open, 
whereupon  Pussy  Cat  sits  up,  grins  and  exclaims : 

"Where  has  that  Little  Girl  gone?  Oh,  see! 
The  front  door  is  open.  Now  is  my  chance.  I 
will  go  to  London.  Maybe  I  shall  visit  the  Queen. 
Hurrah.  I'm  off  to  see  the  world!"  (Runs  out 
left.) 

After  a  minute  or  two  the  Little  Girl  returns, 
missing  Pussy  Cat,  searches  frantically  under  the 
table,  chair  and  behind  the  box  of  toys.  Realiz- 
ing that  he  is  lost,  she  drops  down  on  the  cushion 
and  bursts  into  tears  as  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
first  act. 


Act  II 

The  same  procedure  of  setting  the  stage  was 
followed  as  in  Act  I.  The  scene  is  in  the  palace 
of  the  Queen.  A  bench,  placed  at  the  center  and 
well  back,  represented  the  throne  and  one  or  two 
chairs,  needed  in  the  act,  were  placed  right  and 
left  of  the  stage.  For  color,  a  brightly  lined  coat, 
turned  wrong  side  out,  was  draped  over  the 
throne.  As  the  curtain  of  the  second  act  rises, 
the  Queen,  overcome  with  boredom,  is  seated  on 
the  throne,  surrounded  by  her  ladies  in  waiting 
who  suggest  various  amusements.  Many  diver- 
sions appropriate  for  a  queen  were  suggested  at 
this  point  in  the  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  Queen 
would  like  a  drink?  Would  it  please  her  to  be 
fanned  or  would  a  little  dance  take  her  fancy? 
The  Queen  says  "No"  to  all  suggestions,  but -the 
Ladies  of  the  Court  decided  that  had  they  all 
known  a  dance  they  would  have  had  her  say 
"Yes." 

A  commotion  is  suddenly  heard  outside  (left) 
and  one  of  the  ladies  goes  to  the  door  to  investi- 
gate and  soon  is  heard  crying  "Scat !  Scat !"  The 
Queen  immediately  becomes  interested,  and  seeing 
that  it  is  a  cat  exclaims,  "Let  him  in.  I  like  cats." 
The  Queen  leaves  her  throne  and  comes  down  to 
the  center  of  the  stage.  The  Ladies  group  them- 
selves about  her,  as  none  other  than  Pussy  Cat 
himself  enters.  Boredom  vanishes  at  once,  and 
all  might  have  gone  merrily  on  but  suddenly  a 
scream  is  heard.  One  of  the  Ladies  jumps  on  a 
chair  and  cries,  "Mouse!"  The  Queen  and  sev- 
eral Ladies  seek  safety  on  the  throne  while  the 
Mouse,  who  has  entered  (right)  runs  toward  the 
group.  Pussy  Cat  then  takes  command  of  the 
situation  and  chases  Mouse  away.  (The  chil- 
dren decided  that  Mouse  would  have  to  run  around 
the  room  several  times  in  order  to  give  the  child 
portraying  him  sufficient  opportunity  for  action.) 
Mouse  being  vanquished,  down  comes  the  Queen 
and  her  Ladies,  who  entreat  brave  Pussy  Cat 
never  to  leave. 

But  Pussy  Cat  remembers  the  Little  Girl  at 
home  and  says  he  must  return  to  her.  The  Queen 
orders  a  ribbon  for  him,  and  adorned  with  a  huge 
bow,  Pussy  Cat  leaves.  The  act  closes  with  the 
court  waving  good-bye  to  him. 

Act  III 

This  scene  takes  us  back  to  the  home  of  the 
Little  Girl.  Such  a  desolate  scene!  Nurse  has 
laid  aside  her  sewing  and  is  attempting  to  com- 
fort the  Little  Girl  by  telling  her  that  perhaps 
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Pussy  Cat  will  return,  but  the  Little 
Girl,  feeling  that  it  is  all  her  own 
fault,  refuses  to  be  consoled.  Sud- 
denly we  hear  a  soft,  familiar  sound. 
"Meow  !  Meow  !"  Nurse  and  Little 
Girl  start  and  listen  intently.  Louder 
comes  the  well  known  "Meow ! 
Meow !"  The  Little  Girl  rushes  to 
the  door,  throws  it  open,  and  in 
walks  a  very  proud  and  court- 
sophisticated  Pussy  Cat.  She 
catches  him  in  her  arms  while  Nurse 
beams  on  the  happy  scene,  and  the 
Little  Girl,  laughing  through  her 
tears,  asks,  "Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat, 
where  have  you  been?"  "I've  been 
up  to  London  to  look  at  the  Queen," 
he  answers.  "Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  what  did 
you  there?"  "I  frightened  a  little  mouse  under 
the  chair !"  And  the  curtain  falls  on  a  happy, 
united  family. 

Before  the  morning  was  over,  all  the  casts  had 
given  the  play.  The  business  of  the  play  had 
been  definitely  worked  out,  entrances  and  exits 
established,  and  the  characters  understood  by  all. 
Up  to  this  point  the  children  had  employed  their 
own  words,  but  before  leaving  typewritten  copies 
of  the  play  were  distributed  so  that  before  our 
next  rehearsal  they  might  become  familiar  with 
the  dialogue  of  the  author. 

This  amazingly  simple  ten  minute  play  was 
selected  as  a  medium  for  this  first  demonstration 
because  it  contains  all  the  qualities  of  a  well 
rounded  drama,  and  is  so  simply  told  that  it  was 
possible  to  cover  the  whole  three  acts  over  and 
over  again  in  one  session.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  children  meet  with  their  respective  casts  and 
rehearse  by  themselves  once  or  twice  before  my 
return  when  they  would  present  the  finished  play 
for  me. 

When  I  returned  to  the  playground  the  follow- 
ing week  the  stage  was  set  for  the  first  act  and  the 
children  were  eagerly  waiting  to  present  the  play. 
Many  details  not  touched  upon  at  all  on  my  pre- 
vious visit  had  been  thought  out  by  the  children. 
Nurse  had  her  spectacles  and  knitting  and  a  long 
apron  and  kerchief  had  been  added  to  her  costume. 
There  was  a  bright  red  ribbon  for  Pussy  Cat.  An 
old  table  had  been  found  and  neatly  covered  with 
a  cloth.  Then  without  discussion  each  cast  went 
through  the  play  before  a  small  group  of  play- 
ground children  who  had  left  their  games  and 
strolled  over  to  look  on.  After  "Pussy  Cat"  had 
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been  interpreted  according  to  the  fancy  of  a  half 
dozen  casts  we  voted  on  the  best  portrayal  of  each 
character  and  an  "all  star"  performance  was 
immediately  presented. 

Having  found  the  play  great  fun,  the  children 
bombarded  me  with  the  demand  to  give  a  play 
for  a  grownup  audience,  an  entertainment  to  which 
father  and  mother  could  be  invited.  I  read  a 
number  of  short  plays  and  we  chose  as  our  first 
real  performance  Robin  Hood,  Alfred  and  the 
Cakes,  and,  as  a  modern  touch,  a  charming  safety 
play,  Bruin's  Inn,  by  Anne  Townsend.  For  these 
plays  it  seemed  advisable  to  group  the  children 
according  to  age.  Those  from  ten  to  twelve, 
twelve  to  fourteen,  and  fourteen  to  seventeen 
formed  three  natural  groups  with  some  interlap- 
ping,  of  course.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
with  unusual  ability,  children  below  ten  were  cast 
as  fairies,  animals,  or  dancers.  As  a  rule  ten 
years  seems  to  be  the  earliest  age  at  which  chil- 
dren are  able  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  real 
part.  As  a  vehicle  for  average  children  from  ten 
to  fourteen,  the  short  one-act  play  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  successful  type  for  the  playground. 
Children  are  not  willing  to  concentrate  on  lengthy 
lines  during  vacation  time  and  the  playground 
theatre  will  not  be  the  joy  it  should  be  if  they 
are  made  to  feel  that  the  play  is  hard  work.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  constant  change  in  the  cast.  Per- 
haps on  the  very  day  of  the  play  Mary's  parents 
decide  to  go  to  the  sea  shore.  If  the  play  is  short 
and  simple  any  number  of  children  will  be  ready 
and  more  than  willing  to  take  Mary's  place  and 
the  performance  will  go  merrily  on. 

Our  first  performance  was  given  at  7 :30  o'clock 
which  by  daylight  saving  time  is  a  cool  sunset 
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hour,  late  enough  to  allow  father  time  to  have 
his  dinner  and  accompany  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  the  play.  We  had  a  good  sized  audience  of 
enthusiastic  parents  that  evening,  and  a  number 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
quality  of  the  plays  the  children  were  receiving 
something  of  value  as  well  as  having  a  good  time. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  season,  two  other 
performances,  a  masque,  How  Knowledge  Driveth 
Away  Fear,  by  Albert  W.  Whitney,  and  Captain 
Joe,  a  boarding  school  play,  by  Alice  Gerstenberg, 
were  given.  The  latter  was  of  special  interest  as 
it  was  presented  by  a  group  of  girls  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen.  The  boarding  school  plays  are  al- 
ways beloved  of  this  particular  group  and  the  girls 
are  in  their  element  when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  surround  themselves  with  pillows  and 
banners  and  all  the  rest  of  the  delightful  para- 
phernalia associated  with  boarding  school  life. 

As  the  playground  was  visited  only  twice  a 
week,  the  responsibility  of  keeping  up  enthusiasm 
was  left  largely  to  the  children.  They  had  ac- 
cepted the  playground  theatre  of  their  own  free 
will  and  might  just  as  easily  have  deserted  it. 
Never  were  they  coerced  into  taking  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  playground  theatre;  indeed,  the 
problem  was  rather  how  to  make  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  have  a  part.  It  was  understood  from 
the  first  that  summer  is  the  time  for  little  treats 
and  that  excursions  to  the  shore  or  the  country 
would  frequently  make  it  necessary  for  a  child 
to  drop  out.  In  that  case  numerous  understudies 
immediately  filled  the  gap.  The  only  one  who 
complained  was  the  child  who  "would  rather  stay 
and  have  the  part,"  as  a  number  regretfully  told 
me.  It  might  be  that  other  activities  would  take 
precedence, — whatever  took  the  child  away,  no 
questions  were  asked  and  those  who  remained  did 
so  only  because  it  gave  them  pleasure. 

The  last  play  was  scarcely  over  when  the  chil- 
dren surrounded  me,  and  urged  me  not  to  say 
goodbye  to  them  without  promising  to  return  the 
next  summer. 

The  little  grass  plot  set  aside  as  the  playground 
theatre,  without  footlights,  curtain,  or  proscenium 
to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  bit  of  ground, 
had  become  a  charmed  spot  from  the  day  the  chil- 
dren chose  it  and  gravely  measured  off  their  stage. 
It  must  be  there  waiting  for  them  to  take  posses- 
sion when  they  return  to  the  playground  another 
summer. 


IMAGINATIVE  PLAYS 

Once,  almost  beyond  the  memory  of  the  adults 
of  today,  the  children  gathered  in  the  barn  or  in 
a  sacred  corner  of  the  attic,  or  in  the  hospitable 
loft,  where  they  gave  their  wonderful  imagina- 
tive plays  purely  for  their  own  delight.  Mother 
was  too  busy  in  those  days  of  numerous  house- 
hold duties  to  interfere,  either  to  condemned  or 
commend.  From  our  cities  have  vanished  the 
attic  and  backyard  theatres  and  the  marvelous  cir- 
cuses and  fantastic  tragedies  to  which  a  common 
pin  admitted  one.  But  the  child  has  not  changed 
with  living  conditions;  the  bright  world  of  illu- 
sion is  his  now,  as  always,  and  he  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lose  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
powers  of  imagination.  A  new  setting  must  be 
provided  for  the  free  play  of  his  fancy  in  child- 
hood's most  beloved  pastime — "acting  a  play." 

The  Playground  Theatre  may  be  a  gracious  host 
to  the  young  players  in  their  imaginative  plays  as 
well  as  in  the  formal  plays.  The  child  whose 
crowded  home  conditions  do  not  permit  a  play- 
room or  a  yard  may  give  vent  to  his  innate  desire 
to  dramatize  his  dreams  and  live  his  beloved  tales 
under  ideal  conditions  in  his  own  playground 
theatre.  It  seems  the  rightful  successor  to  the 
backyard  and  the  attic  of  former  days  and  cer- 
tainly it  will  never  serve  a  finer  purpose  than  when 
it  fosters  the  natural  expression  of  the  child's 
wonderings  in  the  bewitching  hinterland  of  the 
mind  which  we  call  the  "imagination." 

Elaborate  equipment  for  use  in  these  imagina- 
tive plays  is  quite  superfluous.  All  the  director 
need  do  is  place  a  few  articles  of  discarded  fur- 
niture, an  old  dress  or  long  skirt,  within  reach 
of  the  children.  When  supplemented  by  the 
imagination  these  become  the  regal  appointments 
of  throne  rooms  and  the  robes  of  princesses.  The 
high  hat  of  ancient  vintage  may  have  even  more 
exciting  days  in  store  for  it,  if  left  among  the 
"properties"  of  the  theatre.  The  possibilities  of 
a  high  silk  hat!  The  dignity  of  presidents  and 
undertakers,  the  exaggerated  meanness  of 
Scrooge,  and  the  comedy  suggested  by  the  pomp- 
ous citizen  who  is  the  inevitable  target  on  a  snowy 
day,  are  only  a  few  of  the  uses  of  that  passe 
hat. 

An  old  dress,  perhaps  an  old-fashioned  party 
dress  with  a  train,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  queens  and  fairy  godmothers.  What 
little  girl  is  not  fascinated  by  a  nurse's  uniform? 
And  what  marvels  of  surgery  will  result!  Any 
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portion  of  a  military  costume  will 
produce  battles  bloody  beyond  the 
imagination  of  Christopher  Marlowe 
himself !  A  clothes  basket  too  old 
for  active  service  will  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  at  the  Playground 
Theatre.  Anyone  knows  what  a 
splendid  brig  it  will  make  and  what 
mysterious  seas  may  be  explored 
within  it. 

The  type  of  imaginative  play 
varies  from  the  familiar  fairy  tale 
to  the  wildest  extravaganza  the 
mind  can  construct.  Sometimes  the 
venerated  people  of  a  favorite  story 
will  win  the  hearts  of  princes  and 
find  the  glass  slipper  a  perfect  fit. 
Again,  a  pirate  such  as  never  roamed  the  seas  will 
spring  from  some  lively  imagination.  He  may 
live  in  all  the  glory  of  his  long  knives  and  fierce 
swashbuckling  for  a  brief  hour,  or  it  may  be  that 
within  a  few  moments  a  king  whose  splendor 
holds  a  greater  fascination  will  usurp  him.  Per- 
haps a  character  conceived  in  childhood  will  live 
on  in  the  mind  of  its  author  and  later  bring  delight 
to  thousands.  Who  shall  say  that  Charles  Kings- 
ley  was  not  a  familiar  of  Tom  and  Mrs.  Do-As- 
You-Would-Be-Done-By  years  before  the  Water 
Babies  made  its  appearance,  or  that  the  Duchess 
and  the  Cheshire  Cat  were  not  invisible  childhood 
friends  of  Lewis  Carroll?  The  White  Rabbit 
and  the  Hatter  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for 
that  particularly  warm  July  afternoon  in  1862 
when  a  boat  ride  proved  too  monotonous  for  Car- 
roll's three  young  nieces  and,  seated  on  a  cool, 
shady  bank,  the  fantastic  and  amusing  creatures 
of  the  story  sprang  to  life  in  the  tale  which  every 
generation  of  children  since  then  has  read  or  list- 
ened to  with  delight  and  eagerness. 

The  director  need  not  spend  much  of  her  pre- 
cious time  in  the  theatre  during  the  hour  of  imag- 
inative play,  though  at  first  she  may  have  to  offer 
suggestions.  For  those  of  us  who  do  not  live  in 
the  cities  and  well  remember  the  imaginative  play 
of  our  own  childhood,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
there  are  children  in  the  larger  cities  who  do  not 
understand  what  we  mean  by  this  kind  of  "play- 
ing." Especially  will  the  child  who  has  known 
only  sidewalk  play  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  com- 
prehend, for  somehow  goblins  and  fairy  godmoth- 
ers do  not  come  to  life  under  the  eyes  of  passers- 
by.  But  the  desire  to  create  is  there;  only  the 
place  is  lacking.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 


KING  ALFRED  AND  THE  CAKES  BY  LENA  DALKEITH 

Produced  at  the  Columbian  Playground  Theater,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  by  a 
cast  of  Oval  Playground  Children 

the  playground  theatre  to  help  keep  alive  this 
glorious  art  of  childhood.  The  director  will  not 
need  to  say  more  than,  "Here  are  some  old  dresses 
and  chairs.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  them  and 
make  up  a  play  of  your  own  ?" 

Soon  they  will  neither  need  nor  want  her  sug- 
gestions, and  unless  a  special  invitation  is  re- 
ceived her  place  is  elsewhere,  for  the  imaginative 
play  seldom  has  an  audience.  Those  who  are  not 
immediately  cast  seek  other  amusement,  but  there 
is  always  a  place  for  everyone  who  cares  to  play ; 
it  is  inconceivable  that  there  would  be  too  many 
fairies  or  babies  or  wicked  old  witches.  No  prob- 
lems of  production  are  too  great  for  the  little 
people  of  the  theatre  in  their  imaginative  play, 
once  they  have  regained  their  right  to  the  fairy 
paths  and  the  bewitching  people  of  fancy. 


Posts 


Iff-ftet 


OUTDOOR  SET 

A  portion  of  a  wire  fence  and  two  posts  the  same 
height  as  the  fence  form  the  framework  of  this  set. 
Wires  are  strung  from  points  on  the  top  of  the  fence  to 
the  top  of  the  posts  and  back  to  the  fence,  making  tri- 
angles at  either  end  of  the  stage  which  serve  as  dressing 
rooms  when  the  drapery  is  hung. 

Misprint  cretonne,  the  most  inexpensive  available  ma- 
terial, is  used  for  this  drapery  set.  Exits  and  entrances 
are  made  by  leaving  some  seams  open.  The  simplest 
method  of  hanging  the  drapery  to  the  wire  is  to  use  up- 
holstery pins,  about  six  pins  to  the  yard.  Upholstery  pins 
may  be  obtained  from  any  department  store  for  about 
16c  a  dozen.  Misprint  cretonne  is  sold  by  Landers  Broth- 
ers Co.,  145  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  at  45c  a  pound, 
about  four  yards  to  the  pound. 
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INFORMAL  DRAMA 

There  is  no  more  logical  spot  than  the  Chil- 
dren's Playground  Theatre  for  a  program  of 
dances,  songs,  skits,  and  all  the  other  simple  forms 
of  entertainment  that  come  under  the  head  of 
informal  dramatics.  Girls  of  the  Scout  age,  or 
older,  are  often  invited  by  other  playground 
groups  to  spend  an  evening  in  such  informal  diver- 
sions and  they  take  pride  in  their  repertoire  of 
clever  and  amusing  stunts  of  all  kinds.  As  this 
is  the  age  when  no  music  is  so  sweet  as  the  jangle 
of  the  ukulele,  some  playgrounds  are  so  ambitious 
as  to  present  ukulele  concerts.  With  a  little  prep- 
aration such  an  entertainment  might  well  be  styled 
"The  Playground  Revue." 

So  popular  has  the  stunt  program  become  that 
a  number  of  useful  stunt  books  have  recently 
been  published.  (See  bibliography.)  If  the  idea 
is  new  on  your  playground,  the  leader  will  find  an 
evening  of  charades  an  excellent  way  to  interest 
the  group.  A  dramatic  director  in  New  York 
was  recently  asked  to  organize  a  drama  class  with 
a  group  of  rather  indifferent  people.  He  first 
arranged  a  social  evening,  featuring  well  planned 
charades  and  dramatic  stunts.  From  that  lowly 
beginning  developed  a  group  of  thirty  or  forty 
amateurs  now  presenting  serious  drama. 

The  hours  in  vacation  time  are  often  very  long 
for  the  adolescent  age,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
teen  age  seems  to  be  exceedingly  busy  with  its 
numerous  affairs.  At  this  period  of  restlessness 
and  difficult  adjustment  the  regularity  of  school 
hours  solves  the  problem  to  a  great  extent,  but 
summer  leaves  the  less  fortunate  in  the  sad  state 
of  having  nothing  to  do.  For  these  young  people 
an  evening  of  impromptu  drama  comes  as  a  wel- 
come opportunity  for  self-expression  and  the  de- 
mand for  this  type  of  material  is  making  itself 
felt  to  such  an  extent  that  increasingly  better  stunt 
books  are  being  published. 

Thus  the  Playground  Theatre  is  more  than  a 
place  for  formal  plays ;  it  nurtures  and  houses  all 
the  various  forms  of  drama  in  child  life.  There 
is  no  greater  proof  of  its  need  than  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  children  receive  the  idea  of  the 
theatre  and  their  manifest  hunger  to  express  dra- 
matic ideas.  As  an  investment  for  richer  play 
hours  and  a  venture  in  one  of  the  great  arts,  the 
playground  director  will  find  in  the  Playground 
Theatre  a  valuable  adjunct  to  her  equipment. 


Plays 


SUITABLE  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  TEN  YEARS 
AND  YOUNGER 

Child-Lore  by  Catherine  T.  Bryce.  Folk  tales  are 
the  basis  of  these  simple  plays  in  which  the 
creatures  of  field  and  forest  live  on  intimate 
terms  with  childhood.  Twenty-seven  plays  are 
included  in  the  book.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  60c 

Little.  American  History  Plays  for  Little  Amer- 
icans by  Eleanore  Hubbard.  A  collection  of 
short  plays  admirably  adapted  to  playground 
performance.  Suggestions  for  staging  are 
given  with  each  play.  The  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, The  First  Thanksgiving  Day,  Paul  Revere' s 
Ride,  Daniel  Boone's  Snuff  Box  and  23  others 
are  included  in  the  book.  Benjamin  H.  San- 
born  &  Co.,  15  W.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 
90c 

Book  of  Plays  for  Little  Actors  by  Emma  L. 
Johnston  and  Madalene  Barnum.  Nineteen 
splendidly  dramatized  little  plays  from  10  to 
20  minutes  in  length.  The  collection  includes 
Pussy-Cat,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Tom,  the  Piper's 
Son,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Little  Bird,  The 
Spider  and  the  Fly  and  others.  American  Book 
Company,  100  Washington  Square,  East,  New 
York  City.  52c 

Little  Dramas  by  Skinner  and  Lawrence.  Thirty- 
seven  effective  dramatizations  of  well  known 
stories.  Easy  to  prepare  and  produce.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company.  60c 

Stories  to  Act  by  Frances  Gillespy  Wickes. 
Thirty-six  plays  including  The  North  Wind  at 
Play,  The  Fairy  Shoemaker,  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk, and  The  Water  Baby.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated. Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  42  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York.  80c 

Five  Plays  and  Five  Pantomimes  by  Sidney  Bald- 
win. A  collection  of  unusual,  simple,  and  poetic 
plays  and  pantomimes.  Penn  Publishing  Co., 
Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $1.50 

SUITABLE  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  TEN  YEARS 
AND  OLDER 

Little  Plays  Told  to  the  Children  by  Lena  Dal- 
keith.  Includes  King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes,  A 
Scene  from  Robin  Hood  and  three  others. 
E.  P.  Button  and  Co.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  $1.00 
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Fairy  Plays  for  Children  by  Mabel  F.  Goodlander. 
Nine  familiar  fairy  tales  have  been  put  in  dra- 
matic form  in  this  book — The  Honest  Wood- 
cutter, Mistress  Mary  Gives  a  Garden  Party, 
The  Pine  Tree,  The  House  in  the  Woods,  The 
Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,  Snow  White  and 
Rose  Red,  King  Midas  or  the  Golden  Touch, 
Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  and  Sleep- 
ing Beauty.  The  book  also  contains  excellent 
illustrations  of  scenes  and  costumes  together 
with  music  and  directions  for  the  dances.  Rand 
McNally  &  Co.  80c 

Historical  Plays  for  Children  by  Grace  E.  Bird 
and  Maud  Starling.  Fifteen  little  plays  written 
around  the  incidents  and  traditions  of  early 
American  history.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  80c 

Citizenship  Plays  by  Eleanore  Hubbard.  The 
ideals  of  America  are  shown  in  these  31  effec- 
tive little  dramas  which  serve  as  lessons  in  self- 
government,  finance,  thrift  and  citizenship. 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  $1.00 

The  Land  of  Punch  and  Judy  by  Mary  Steuart. 
Seven  charming  puppet  plays  which  may  easily 
be  acted  by  children.  Includes  Punch  and  Judy 
of  Long  Ago,  Blue  Beard,  and  The  Three 
Wishes.  Revell,  138  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  $1.25 

Eight  Litt'le  Plays  for  Children  by  Rose  Fyleman. 
An  unusual  collection  of  whimsical  plays  deal- 
ing with  the  punishment  of  Darby  and  Joan, 
bewitched  dolls,  kings  who  grow  cabbages,  and 
a  goodly  sprinkling  of  fairies  to  put  things  to 
rights.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  244  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  $1.25 

The  Elf  of  Discontent  and  Other  Plays  by  Rita 
Benton.  The  Happy  Prince,  The  Liberty  Bell, 
and  What  Men  Live  By  are  included  in  this 
collection  of  nine  delightful  little  plays.  There 
are  also  notes  on  production  by  Cora  Mel  Pat- 
ten. Drama  League  Series.  Doubleday,  Doran 
&Co.  $2.00 

Little  John  and  the  Miller  Join  Robin  Hood's 
Band  by  Perry  Boyer  Corneau.  One  act,  one 
exterior  scene.  A  Robin  Hood  play  for  boys. 
Seven  speaking  parts  and  any  number  of  ex- 
tras. Old  Tower  Press,  431  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  35c 

The  Poor  Boy  Who  Became  a  Great  Warrior  by 
Perry  Boyer  Corneau.  Two  acts.  One  ex- 
terior scene.  Nine  boys  and  extras.  The  story 
of  the  poor  boy  of  the  tribe  who  is  aided  by  the 
spirits  to  capture  the  medicine  stick.  Based  on 


the  ancient  legend  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe.  Old 
Tower  Press.  40c 

The  Little  Shakeresses  by  Carla  F.  Rosenthal. 
Seven  girls.  An  excellent  little  play  running 
about  15  minutes.  The  little  Shakeresses  are 
greatly  shocked  at  being  invited  to  go  to  the 
circus,  but  finally  decide  to  go.  Old  Tower 
Press.  40c 

Bruin's  Inn  by  Anne  Townsend.  Fire  preven- 
tion and  conservation  of  the  forest  are  taught 
in  this  play  which  shows  the  animals  gathering 
at  Bruin's  Inn  for  safety  after  careless  chil- 
dren have  set  fire  to  the  forest  by  neglecting  a 
bonfire.  The  Educational  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  25c 

The  Cracker  Conspiracy  by  Anne  Townsend. 
The  fire  crackers  turn  into  human  beings  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  this  dramatic  presentation 
of  the  advantages  of  a  safe  and  sane  celebra- 
tion. National  Safety  Council.  25c 

(Other  plays  teaching  children  lessons  in  safety 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Educational  Division 
of  the  National  Safety  Council.) 

LONGER  PLAYS 

Snow  White  by  Florence  Davenport  Adams.  A 
charming  version  of  the  old  tale.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co.,  542  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  15c 

Where  Fairies  Fail  by  Mary  McKittrick.  Two 
girls,  five  boys  and  a  number  of  extras.  A 
woodland  scene.  The  story  of  a  boy  and  his 
sister  who  are  fleeing  from  their  harsh  master. 
They  meet  a  Fairy  Prince  and  a  ferocious 
Bandar  snatch  and  through  an  act  of  kindness 
accomplish  what  even  Fairy  charms  could  not. 
Old  Tower  Press.  40c 

Sleeping  Beauty  by  Julia  D.  Mitchell.  A  delight- 
ful dramatization  of  one  of  our  best  loved  fairy 
tales.  Six  principal  characters  and  extras.  Ob- 
tained from  Julia  D.  Mitchell,  1009  East  62nd 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  25c 

The  Oaten  Cakes  by  Rea  Woodman.    Seven  boys, 

'  one  girl  and  six  or  more  extras.  An  excellent 
dramatized  version  of  the  well  known  story  of 
King  Alfred.  Eldridge  Entertainment  House, 
Franklin,  Ohio.  15c 

PAGEANT  PLAYS 

The  Treasure  Chest  by  Josephine  Thorp.  A  fairy 
pageant  play.  The  Treasure  Chest  containing 
the  gifts  of  the  out-of-door  fairies  is  placed 
in  a  forest  for  mortals  to  find.  A  spell  is  cast 
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over  it  so  that  it  may  not  fall  into  unworthy 
hands.  After  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  sev- 
eral unworthy  mortals,  it  is  finally  taken  by 
several  children  who  are  willing  to  share  its 
treasures  with  others.  Dances  introduced  and 
a  list  of  suitable  Victrola  records  given.  Old 
Tower  Press.  40c 

A  Pageant  of  Play  by  May  Pashley  Harris.  Story 
book  pageant  with  dances.  It  could  be  adapted 
to  the  various  possibilities  of  individual  play- 
ground groups.  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  15c 

The  Magic  Path  by  Elizabeth  Hines  Hanley.  A 
fairy  play  in  one  act,  one  exterior  scene..  Any 
number  of  children  may  be  used.  Young  chil- 
dren, led  by  Imagination  and .  Memory,  follow 
the  path  of  the  moon  to  an  adventure.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association.  25c 

The  Importance  of  Being  Happy  by  Chester  Gep- 
pert  Marsh.  The  Spirits  of  Play  and  Good 
Deeds  triumph  over  Temper,  Gloom  and  Fear 
and  show  the  children  the  way  to  happiness. 
Eldridge  Entertainment  House.  35c 

The  Enchanted  Garden.  A  dramatic  outline  of 
the  pageant  presented  by  playground  children 
of  Stamford,  Connecticut.  The  pageant  in- 
cludes games  and  dances  of  different  countries 
and  an  outline  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
lOc 

INFORMAL  DRAMATIC  MATERIAL 

Social  Stunts.  A  loose  leaf  book  of  stunts  to 
which  others  may  be  added.  Church  Recrea- 
tion Service,  510  Wellington  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  30c 

Snappy  Stunts  for  Social  Gatherings  by  Margaret 
Bridge.  Clever  suggestions  for  large  or  small 
gatherings.  Eldridge  Entertainment  House, 
Franklin,  Ohio.  75c 

Producing  Amateur  Entertainments  by  Helen 
Ferris.  Includes  information  for  short,  in- 
formal programs,  stunts,  musical  numbers,  pan- 
tomimes, and  song  specialties.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  $2 

Stunts  of  Fun  and  Fancy  by  Elizabeth  Hines 
Hanley.  Ten  splendid  dramatic  stunts  arranged 
for  camps,  clubs,  schools  and  playgrounds. 
Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City.  50c 

All  books  may  be  obtained  from  the  Drama  Book 
Shop,  29  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Developing  Responsi- 
bility 

"Responsibility  for  the  Young  Child,"  "Re- 
sponsibility, Adolescence,  and  the  School"  and 
"Training  for  Responsibility  in  the  Home"  are 
all  discussed  in  the  January  issue  of  Child  Study, 
a  magazine  issued  by  the  Child  Study  Association 
of  America.  Harriet  M.  Johnson,  Director  of 
the  Nursery  School  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiments,  states  in  regard  to  the  very  young 
child,  "When  adults  begin  talking  about  their 
duties  to  children,  it  is  time  for  them  to  search 
their  motives  and  define  their  objectives." 

First  on  the  list  of  desirable  qualities  she  places 
the  responsibility  for  their  carrying  on  their  own 
play  activities,  for  being  able  to  choose  an  occu- 
pation and  to  work  at  it  with  a  minimum  of  de- 
pendence upon  adults  or  other  children.  She  says, 
"The  ability  cannot  just  happen.  It  implies  at 
the  outset  a  set  of  responsibilities  for  adults  which 
they  must  face  very  frankly.  They  must  provide 
an  adequate  play  space;  they  must  furnish  play 
materials  which  are  suited  to  the  child's  stage  of 
development;  they  must  place  these  where  they 
are  accessible  to  the  child,  and  they  must  give 
him  enough  supervision  so  that  he  will  gain  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  from  his  play  which  will 
send  him  back  to  the  material.  At  the  same  time 
they  must  figure  so  unobtrusively  that  the  child 
will  not  get  the  sense  that  adults  and  adult  direc- 
tion are  essential  features  of  his  play.  Activity 
purposefully  directed  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
human  powers  and  we  must  learn  to  recognize  the 
purposef ulness  of  the  young  child's  play  as  surely 
as  we  do  that  of  a  brick-layer,  an  engineer  or  an 
artist.  There  is  no  particular  magic  in  the  play- 
things one  provides  for  a  child.  I  mean  that 
there  is  nothing  inherent  in  a  set  of  equipment 
certified  or  recommended  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  child  nurture  which  can  guarantee  the  de- 
velopment of  a  given  facility  or  a  desirable  atti- 
tude toward  play.  Adult  responsibility  does  not 
cease  with  the  purchase  of  'good'  toys." 

This  article  takes  up  freedom  in  play  activities, 
the  establishment  of  routine  habits,  the  working 
toward  creative  activities,  when  practice  brings 
satisfaction,  grading  our  requirements,  and  stages 
in  learning  to  dress. 


MIHBIILL 


MernjWhirl 

Provides  Exercise  and  Amusement 
for  ONE  orFIFTY  Children  at  a  time 

There  are  many  times  when  a  large  number  of  children  are  to  be  accommo- 
dated with  Playground  Apparatus,  but  because  of  the  limited  Playground  area 
available  this  is  hardly  possible,  consequently  the  children  are  not  supplied  with 
the  proper  kind  of  equipment  to  facilitate  exercise  and  amusement.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  Merry-Whirls  are  particularly  desirable  since  they  require  only  a  small 
area  and  accommodate  so  many  children. 

In  operating  the  Merry- Whirl,  children  obtain  not  only  amusement  but  uncon- 
sciously derive  from  it  the  best  of  exercise  to  their  limbs,  backs,  chests  and  shoul- 
ders. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the  Merry- Whirl  is  that  it  gathers  children  in  a 
large  group,  thereby  preventing  any  antagonism. 


Send  For  Free  Catalog 


MITCHELL 

Manufacturing  Co. 


1805  Forest  Home  Ave. 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin 


St.  Paul 


Branch  Offices 
Cleveland 


Wichita 
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FOR  THE  YOUNG  OVER  FIFTY 


IN  the  past  six  years 
513  Cities  and 
towns  have  installed 
Murdock  Outdoor 
Bubble  Fonts  in  parks, 
playgrounds  and 
schoolyards. 

Made  especially  for 
outdoor  service. 

Solid  Bronze  Bowl  and 
drinking  head — chro' 
mium  plated. 

Inner  works  entirely  of 
brass  and  removable 
without  digging  up. 

Font  is  self'draining,  anti-freezing. 

Angle  stream  is  regular. 

Cast  iron  pedestal. 

No  matter  how  severe  the  service,  the  Mur- 
dock  Outdoor  Bubble  Font  will  answer  be' 
cause  it  is  made  of  Bronze,  Brass  and  Iron. 

Write  for  complete  information. 

The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Since  1853 


DIAMOND 

Pitching   Shoes 


Official  or  Junior  Weights 

Drop  forged  from  high  grade  tool  steel  and  carefully  heat  treated. 
Will  not  chip  or  break  and  alwayj  have  a  smooth  surface  which 
will  not  cut  or  scratch  the  hands. 

Diamond  Shoes  conform  exactly  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association. 
Put  up  in  pairs  or  outfits. 

The  Game  Is  Easily  Started  In 
Your  Town 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of 
the  booklet,  "How  to  Organize  and  Pro- 
mote a  Horseshoe  Club."  It  gives  full 
details  as  to  how  to  lay  out  courts,  how 
to  organize  clubs,  suggested  programs  of 
activities,  sample  constitution  and  by- 
laws, etc.  We  will  also  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish you  with  copies  of  the  folders  "How 
to  Play  Horseshoe,"  giving  the  official 
rules.  Ask  about  our  horseshoe  pitching 
courts  made  up  complete  ready  for  in- 
stallation. They  will  save  you  all  the 
trouble  of  having  boxes  made  especially 
to  order. 

Diamond    Calk    Horseshoe    Company 
4610    Grand   Avenue,    Duluth,    Minn. 


Basketball  in  Oakland 

Basketball  is  one  of  the  most  popular  games 
played  during  the  winter  season  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. The  Recreation  Department  reports  that 
seven  years  ago  there  were  two  or  three  industrial 
teams  and  twelve  East  Bay  League  teams,  while 
this  year  there  are  seventy-eight  teams  playing  in 
the  League  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Oakland 
Recreation  Department  in  cooperation  with  the 
schools  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  growth  of  the 
industrial  teams  is  particularly  encouraging,  show- 
ing as  it  does  a  direct  carry  over  of  the  Physical 
Education  and  Playground  Program  into  adult 
life. 

Splendid  publicity  is  given  the  activities  of  the 
Department  by  the  Oakland  Tribune,  which  de- 
votes an  entire  page  in  each  Sunday  issue  to  the 
recreation  program,  a  reporter  from  the  paper 
working  directly  through  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Lockwood  Girls'  League  Club  has  started 
an  interesting  series  of  courses  for  all  members 
of  the  Association.  Through  it,  each  week,  a  new 
project  on  the  code  of  the  playground  is  launched 
by  appointed  committees.  Courtesy  was  the  first 
project  lesson  to  be  chosen  for  the  season  and 
throughout  the  week  themes,  essays,  poems  and 
talks  by  the  various  members  were  given  daily 
in  the  girls'  gymnasium.  Posters,  playlets  and 
programs  were  arranged  to  demonstrate  the  value 
and  necessity  of  courtesy  as  a  habit. 


Recreation    for  Young 

People  Over  Fifty  in 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Into  the  recreation  office  came  a  brisk  young 
woman  of  sixty-five.  She  smiled  at  the  director 
and  calmly  stated  her  case.  "My  doctor  tells  me 
that  if  I  keep  my  ankles  supple  my  hearing  will 
improve,  and  so  I  want  to  dance.  Do  you  have  a 
dancing  class  for  people  of  my  age  ?  We  are  not 
interested  in  the  modern  dances  and  when  we  do 
go,  no  one  asks  us  to  dance."  The  director  told 
her  that  if  she  would  get  a  group  together,  he 
would  see  that  a  dancing  class  was  formed.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  very  interesting  commu- 
nity activity.  The  young  lady  of  sixty-five  told 
her  friends  that  the  following  Thursday  night  at 
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the  community  building  there  would  be  old  time 
dancing.  An  old  fiddler  would  supply  the  music 
and  his  wife  would  call  out  the  figures. 

The  first  night  enough  of  sixty  and  over  ap- 
peared for  one  set,  and  the  fun  began.  The  next 
week  enough  for  two  sets  appeared  and  the  room 
was  crowded  with  delighted  spectators.  The  third 
week  they  outgrew  the  community  building  club- 
rooms  and  moved  to  the  gymnasium  in  the  school. 
The  fourth  night  found  eighty  old  folks  dancing 
the  dances  of  another  generation  and  the  next 
week  the  crowd  had  grown  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people. 

To  be  eligible  to  this  evening's  fun,  a  person 
must  be  over  forty-five.  No  one  is  allowed  on 
the  floor  under  that  age. 

The  program  consists  of  country  dances,  reels, 
jigs  and  the  old-fashioned  waltz.  The  demand 
is  so  great  that  Monday  night  has  been  set  aside 
for  beginners'  night,  with  instruction  given,  and 
Thursday  night  for  the  real  evening  of  dancing. 
The  music  is  supplied  by  a  fiddle,  banjo,  guitar 
and  drum.  Two  callers  are  employed  to  call  the 
figures.  Solo  and  exhibition  dances  are. limited 
to  the  intermission.  At  the  request  of  the  people 
themselves  other  features  are  being  added  such  as 
minuet  dancing,  a  fiddlers'  contest  and  a  singing 
school. 


At  the  Conventions 

The  Twentieth  Convention  and  the  First  Bi- 
ennial of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Chicago,  April  16th  to 
20th.  A  noteworthy  program  is  being  prepared. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  HOLDS  A  CONGRESS 

The  International  Federation  for  physical  cul- 
ture and  workers'  sports,  which  comprises  1,- 
550,000  members  in  about  fifteen  countries,  held 
its  fourth  congress  at  Helsingfors  in  August, 
1927.  It  was  decided  that  the  second  Workers' 
Olympiad  should  be  held  in  1931  in  Vienna,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  local  games  should  be  or- 
ganized in  Belgium,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  fed- 
eration with  the  International  Labor  Office : 

"The  Congress  hails  with  joy  the  admirable 
work  of  the  International  Labor  Office  for  the  or- 
ganization of  workers'  spare  time.  It  instructs  its 


The  Place  of  Harmonica 
Music  in  Organized  Play 

The  use  of  the  easily-mastered  harmonica  in  con- 
nection with  organized  playground  activities 
throughout  the  country  has  demonstrated  truly  re- 
markable results  in  creating  and  maintaining  better 
control,  and  in  developing  not  only  the  important 
sense  of  rhythm,  but  also  a  real  appreciation  of 
music. 

Supervisors  are  invited  to  investigate  this  move- 
ment, and  to  send  for  our 

FREE:  Brochure  on  "The  Harmonica 
as  an  Important  Factor  in 
Musical  Education" 

This  brochure  presents  harmonica  accomplishments 
in  the  broad  field  of  constructive  activities,  with 
the  opinions  of  educational  and  musical  leaders  who 
have  proved  the  value  of  this  instrument.  The 
brochure  also  embodies  full  instructions  for  form- 
ing harmonica  bands  such  as  many  public,  private 
and  parochial  schools  have  found  a  valuable  asset. 


N 


EW  VICTOR  ORTHOPHONIG 
RECORD  (No.  20377),  "How  to 
Play  the  Harmonica," 


gives  full  instructions  for  learning  the  harmonica 
and  secures  interested  attention  from  school  groups 
beginning  the  use  of  this  instrument.  It  is  avail- 
able at  all  Victor  dealers. 

Correspondence  is  invited  by 

M.  HOHNER,  Inc. 

114  East  16th  St.,  Dept.  209,  New  York  City 
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The  cost  of  safety 

is  only  a  fence! 


You  will  find  the  free 
booklet,  "Playgrounds 
— Their  Planning, 
Construction  and  Op' 
eration,"  helpful.  Mail 
the  coupon  on  the 
opposite  page. 


PLAYGROUND  should  be  a  haven  of  safety 
for  children  ...  a  place  where  they  may 
romp  and  run  unrestrained  .  .  .  safe  from 
the  dangers  that  lurk  in  the  street. 

To  make  a  playground  the  safe  place  it  should  be  is  neither 
difficult  nor  expensive.  The  cost  of  safety  is  only  a  fence. 

An  Anchor  Playground  Fence  keeps  children  safe  on  the 
playground.  It  insures  discipline,  and  relieves  play  super- 
visors  of  "guard  duty" — permitting  them  to  give  uninter- 
rupted  attention  to  play  instruction. 

Considerable  experience  is  necessary  to  select  a  playground 
fence  of  the  right  type,  and  to  locate  and  erect  it  properly. 
When  confronted  with  this  problem,  you  are  invited  to  use 
the  Advisory  Service  of  the  Anchor  Post  Fence  Company. 
This  free  service  is  nationwide  in  scope,  and  brings  to  you, 
without  obligation,  the  benefit  of  our  experience  of  35  years 
in  manufacturing  and  erecting  fences  for  playgrounds  and 
other  properties.  Use  the  coupon  on  the  opposite  page. 

ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS    AND    ERECTORS    OF   FENCES    FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 

General  Saks  Office:  EASTERN  AVE.  AND  35TH  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
District  Sales  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y.— Cleveland,  Ohio — San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Albany,  N.   Y. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BRANCH  SALES  OFFICES 
Boston,   Mass.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Detroit,   Mich. 
Los   Angeles,    Cal. 


St.   Louis,  Mo. 


Hartford,    Conn. 
Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 


Sales  Agents  in  All   Principal   Cities 


Chicago,    111. 
Houston,   Texas 
Newark,   N.   J. 
Shreveport,  La. 


Anchor  Fences 
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A  free  booklet  on  the  why 
and  how  of  playgrounds 

/^ONTAINS  a  wealth  of  information  vital  to 
^->  everyone  concerned  with  playgrounds. 

It  will  help  you  in  spreading  the  playground  idea  in 
your  community;  in  organizing,  planning,  construct' 
ing  and  operating  playgrounds;  and  it  will  introduce 
you  to  many  other  sources  of  information. 

This  booklet  was  written  in  close  cooperation  with 
The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  "You  are  to  be  congratulated,"  writes 
that  organization,  "on  the  excellent  appearance  of 
the  booklet,  as  well  as  the  selection  and  arrange' 
ment  of  its  contents,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  assist  you  in  the  preparation." 

ANCHOR   POST   FENCE   COMPANY 

Eastern  Avenue  and  35th  St. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Just  Fill  Out— Clip— and  Mail 


Among  the  subjects  discussed 
in  this  booklet  are: 

The  case  for  playgrounds — how  they 
reduce  child  delinquency;  develop  bet' 
ter  minds  and  bodies;  reduce  street 
accidents;  and  pay  for  themselves  by 
the  increased  values  of  surrounding 
property. 

How  to  get  playgrounds — forming  a 
playground  organization;  promoting  a 
campaign;  organizing  demonstrations; 
etc. 

Planning,  constructing  and  equipping 
playgrounds — -choosing  sites;  laying  out 
the  grounds;  selecting  apparatus. 
How  to  conduct  a  playground — The 
need  for  leaders;  selecting  leaders; 
care  of  the  grounds;  handling  the  chil' 
dren;  program  of  activities,  games,  en- 
tertainments,  etc. 

Appendix — a  playground  bibliography; 

a   list   of   helpful   organizations;    a   list 

of  manufacturers  of  playground  equip' 

>.  ment.  s 


ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  COMPANY,  Eastern  Ave.  and  35th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D   Please  send  me   copies  of  your  free    2Opage    booklet,    "Playgrounds — Their    Planning,    Con- 
struction and  Operation." 

D   Please    send    me    complete    information    regarding  Anchor  Playground   Fences. 

D  I   should   like   to   take    advantage   of   your   Fencing    Advisory    Service.      Please    have    your    nearest    repre* 
sentative  get  in  touch  with  me. 


Name 

Address    .  .  . 
Organization 
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OUR  FOLKS 


Where  Large 


open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  -which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors., 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

SOLVAY    SALES    CORPORATION 

Alkalies  and  Chemical  Products  Manufactured  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company 
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bureau  to  develop  the  relations  already  estab- 
lished with  the  Office.  The  bureau  will  also  take 
pleasure  in  extending  to  the  International  Labor 
Office  all  the  assistance  within  its  power  for  pro- 
moting among  the  workers  of  every  country  in 
the  world  sports,  games  and  gymnastics  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  organization  and  practical  utili- 
zation of  workers'  spare  time." 

NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION 
On  November  twenty-ninth  the  National  Kin- 
dergarten Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City.  A  presentation  was  made  of  the 
work  of  the  Association  in  organizing  kindergar- 
tens, 942  of  which,  it  was  stated,  may  be  credited 
to  the  Association.  Field  secretaries  in  twenty- 
four  states  are  doing  part  time  work. 

Angelo  Patri  told  of  the  great  need  for  kinder- 
garten facilities  in  New  York  City  and  spoke  of 
the  important  influence  of  the  kindergarten. 


Our  Folks 


Charles  Burnham  has  been  employed  as  the  Di- 
rector of  Recreation  in  Shelbyville,  Indiana. 

Eddie  Walkup,  who  has  been  the  Director  of 
Recreation  in  Centralia,  Illinois,  has  been  ap- 


pointed as  the  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 

E.  H.  Chancy  has  succeeded  Eddie  Walkup  as 
Director  of  Recreation  in  Centralia,  Illinois. 

Miss  Margaret  Davis  has  been  employed  as  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Andover  Guild  in  And- 
over,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Katherine  Park,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Recreation  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  the  Girls' 
Club  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Walter  Cartier,  who  has  been  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Recreation  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  has  re- 
cently been  employed  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

David  Kilgore  has  gone  to  Branford,  Con- 
necticut, as  Director  of  Recreation. 

Miss  Edythe  Weichselbaum  has  recently  gone 
to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  as  assistant  to  Earl  John- 
son. 

W.  R.  Hemmerly  has  been  employed  as  the  Di- 
rector of  Recreation  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Zenobia  Jackson  has  recently  succeeded 
Miss  Mary  Turfley  as  Director  of  Colored  Work 
in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

John  Norveil  has  been  employed  as  the  Super- 
visor of  Recreation  in  Glendale,  California. 
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Book  Reviews 


PLAYGROUND  MYSTERY  BOXES.  By  Mabel  E.  Macomber. 
Published  by  The  Gorham  Press,  Boston.  Price, 
$1.85  postpaid 

For  many  years  Miss  Mabel  E.  Macomiber,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Playground  League  of  New  York  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Playground  Committees  of  a  number 
of  local  organizations,  has  worked  indefatigably  to  pro- 
mote children's  playgrounds.  The  suggestions  which  she 
has  to  offer  in  this  book,  which  she  calls  a  "primer  of 
playground  principles,"  are  based  on  long  experience 
and  keen  judgment.  "The  book,"  says  Miss  Macomber, 
"aims  to  present  a  scientific  view-point  while  giving  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  problems  that  arise  in  general  play 
supervision.  It  does  not  offer  specialized  instruction  in 
the  various  activities  of  the  playground,  such  as  games, 
dances,  songs,  stories,  pageants;  because  these  have  been 
so  often  described  or  taught  in  books  already  published." 

Some  of  the  practical  problems  and  features  discussed 
in  an  informal  way  which  makes  them  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader  are  play  leadership,  discipline,  monitor 
systems,  care  of  material,  special  features,  qualities  desir- 
able in  a  playground!  director,  dressing  for  playground 
work  and  ideals  of  playground  work. 

SHIP  MODEL  MAKING  Volume  III.  By  Capt.  E.  Armi- 
tage  McCann.  Published  by  the  Norman  W.  Henley 
Publishing  Co.,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York.  Price, 

$2.50 

This  is  the  third  of  three  volumes  by  Mr.  McCann 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  ship  model  making.  The 
first  discusses  the  making  of  models  of  decorative  Span- 
ish Galleons  and  Barbary  pirate  ships.  The  second  con- 
tains directions  for  making  the  model  of  the  American 
Clipper  Ship,  Sovereign  of  the  Sea.  Volume  III  tells 
how  to  make  a  model  of  the  United  States  Frigate 
Constitution.  Most  detailed  directions  are  given  and 
there  are  many  illustrations. 

SCHOOL  MARCHES  AND  RHYTHMS.  By  Edna  Everett. 
Published  by  Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago. 
Illinois.  Price,  90c 

This  collection  is  offered  teachers  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  found  helpful  for  every  day  use  as  well  as 
special  occasions  in  school  and  gymnasium.  Every  com- 
position is  accompanied  by  suggestions  for  games,  ex- 
ercises and  rhythmic  play. 

RECREATIVE  DANCES  FOR  CLASSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION. By  Fanny  E.  Bickley.  Published  by  Oliver 
Ditson  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  $1.50 

Miss  Bickley  has  called  her  compilation  "Recreative 
Dances"  because,  as  she  explains,  "the  play  spirit  _  is 
characteristic  of  them  all,  yet  the  action  aims  to  provide 
real  muscular  exercise  for  all  parts  of  the  body."  The 
book  contains  fifty  dances,  classified  in  three  groups; 
sixteen  for  little  children,  twelve  for  high  school,  normal 
and  college  girls,  and  twenty-two  suitable  for  all  ages 
beyond  the  third  grade.  Many  of  the  dances  may  be 
taught  on  the  playgrounds  or  in  the  school  yards;  they 
may  be  done  merely  to  counts,  or  rhythm  in  place  of 
music.  They  lend  themselves  to  use  in  schools  or  camps. 

ATHLETIC  ALMANAC  FOR  1928.  Spalding's  Athletic 
Library  No.  IX.  Published  by  the  American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  St.,  New  York. 
Price,  35c 

In  this  booklet  will  be  found  official  world  records  and 
Olympic  records  together  with  information  regarding 
foreign  championships.  In  addition  there  is  a  section  on 
general  rules,  (Track  and  Field  regulations)  with 
athletic  rules  for  conducting  an  athletic  meet,  and  swim- 
ming and  diving  rules. 
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"JungJegym"  Trade  Mark 

Registered  United  States 

Patent  Office 


Skyscraper         i 
Playgrounds/ 

Six  stories  high  is  this  No.  2  Model  "Junglegym." 
Absolutely  safe  and  yet  it  fully  satisfies  a  child's 
deep-seated  instinct  to  climb.  A  great  thing  to  de- 
velop initiative.  The  delight  the  children  get  in  in- 
venting new  games  keeps  the  apparatus  new  to  them 
and  counteracts  the  listless  loafing,  out  of  which 
much  harm  develops.  Hundreds  of  "Junglegyms" 
have  been  in  use  for  several  years  and  in  every  case 
the  children  are,  if  anything,  more  devoted  to  the 
apparatus  now  than  at  the  beginning.  A  PLAY 
apparatus  not  an  Amusement  device. 

Capacity    100   Children  ......................  $250 

Junglegym  Jr. 

A  miniature  Junglegym  made  of 
either  selected  wood  or  galvan- 
ized steel  tubing.  Will  allow  at 
least  15  children  to  play  in  a 
ground  space  of  5  x  7  ft. 

Steel   ....................  .$125 

Wood  ....................  $50 


Playground  Department 
Ghicopee 


Mass. 
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EUREKA!  WE  HAVE  IT 


A  Slide  for  Playground  or 
Swimming  Pool  that  is 

ALL-METAL 
NOT  A  PARTICLE  OF  WOOD 

Sliding  Bottom  of  Rustless  and  Stainless 
Metal — Unaffected  by  Salt-Air  or  Salt-Water 


AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  DEVICE  Co. 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


Magazines  and 

Pamphlets   Recently 

Received 

of  Interest   to  Recreation   Workers 

MAGAZINES 
The  American  City  December,  1927 

Municipal  Yuletide  Activities  in  Denver 

By  Ivan  E  Houk 

New  York  Project  to  Multiply   Play   Space 
Putting  Recreation  Facilities  on  a   Self-Supporting 

Basis 

By  Edward  D.  Greenman 

City  Not  Liable  for  Drowning  of  a  Child  in  Swim- 
ming Pool  in  a  City  Park 
The  American  Gty  January,   1928 

Municipal     Stadium    a     Recreation     Center — Terre 

Haute 

By  R.  I.  Pierce 

Bureau  of  Home  Play  Established  in  Los  Angeles 
Emergency    Water    Supply    Provides    Paradise    of 

Scenic  Beauty  and  Outdoor 
Play  in  Wilmington 
Lake   Shore    Parkways   and   a   Five    Mile    Bathing 

Beach    Under    Development — New    Orleans 
The  Survey  December  15,  1927 

The  Pageant  That  Won  a  Village 

By  Hilda  W.   Smith 
Young  People  of  Germany 

By  Otto  T.  Mallery 


Welfare  Magazine  November,   1927 

The  Back  Yard   School 
Parks  and  Recreation  November- December,  1927 

The  Engineers   Problem   in  the   Construction   of   £ 

Modern  Ten-Acre   Play   Field 

By  A.  E.  Berthe 
Baseball  Backstops 

By  Allen  S.  Wooton 
Free   Play   Vs.    Organized   Recreation 

By  F.  S.  Mathewson 
Recreation  Opportunities 
How   Many  Cents   of  the   Tax   Dollar   Should   Gc 

to   Public  Recreation? 

By  C.  P.  Keyser 
Rockford  Plan  of  Community  Recreation 

By  C.  T.  Pedlow 
Large    Park   Given  to    Michigan 
Education  January,    1928 

Are  We  Keeping  Up  with  the  High   School  Boy: 

and  Girls 

By  J.  S.  Kinder 

American   Physical    Education   Review  January,    1928 
Official  Flash   Ball  Rules 

By  Ada  B.  Crozier 
Singing  Games  for  Children 

Annual  Field  Day — Atlantic  City  Public  Schools 
Children  January,   1928 

Cold  Weather  Sports  for  Adolescent  Girls 

By  C.  Frances  Loomis 
Music  for  Children 

By  Donzella  Cross  Boyle 
Books  for  Children 

By  Alice  Dalgliesh 
Motion  Pictures  for  Children 

By  Beatrice  Black 
Constructive  Fun 
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APPRECIATIONS 

Month  Year  Page 

Edward  J.Dunn February  1928     609 

John  M.  Eastwood February  1928     609 

Mrs.  Max  Guggenheimer June  1927     153 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  B  C  of  Rhythmic  Training,  The, 

Elizabeth  Waterman November     1927     446 

Adapted  Group  Gymnastics,  Lil- 
lian Curtis  Drew August  1927     291 

Adult  Education  and  the  Library  November     1927     445 
American  Indian  and  Other  Folk 

Dances — for  Schools,  Pageants 

and  Playgrounds,   Mary  Sever- 
ance Shafter November     1927     444 

American  Public  and  the  Motion 

Picture,   The,   Charles  A.   Mc- 

Mahon May  1927     1 19 

Appreciation  of  Sculpture,    The, 

Lorado  Taft September     1927     340 

Approach  to  Public  Welfare  and 

Social  Work,  Howard  W.  Odum  August  1927     288 

Ask  Me  a  Bible  Question,  George 

Stewart September     1927     342 

Athletic  Almanac  for  1927 May  1927     1 19 

Athletic  Almanac  for  1928,  Spald- 

ing's  Athletic  Library March  1928     685 

Athletic  Program  for  Elementary 

Schools,  An,  Leonora  Anderson,  September  1927  342 
Athletics  for  Girls  and  Women.  ..  January  1928  556 
Bible  Dramatics,  James  WattRaine  November  1927  448 
Bible  Plays  and  How  to  Produce 

Them,  Mary  Ellen  Whitney August  1927     292 

Booklist  Books  1926 November     1927     448 

Book  of  Games — for  Home,  School 

and  Playground,  The,  'Forbush 

and  Allen August  1927     288 

Book  of  Holidays,  The,  J.  Walker 

McSpadden August  1927     292 

Book  of  Winter  Sports,  The,  W. 

Dustin  White June  1927     176 

Boys'  Book  of  Amusements,  The, 

A.Frederick November     1927     448 

Boys'   Busy  Book,    The,   Chelsea 

Fraser January         1928     557 

Brown  Book  for  Brown  Owls,  Edith 

Ballinger  Price June  1927     175 

Camp  Recreations  and  Pageants, 

Mari  Ruef  Hofer November     1927     446 

Camp  Songs,  National  Bureau  for 

the  Advancement  of  Music September     1927     342 

Children's    Theatres    and    Plays, 

Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay January         1928     558 

Choosing  the  School,  Eva  V.  B. 

Hansl July  1927     233 

Choosing    the    Camp,    Helen    L. 

Kaufmann July  1927     233 

Complete  Instrumentation  of  the 

Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs, 

A January         1928     555 

Conditioning  Gymnastics,   S.   C. 

Staley November     1927     444 

Conduct    of    Physical    Activities, 

The,  Wilbur  P.  Bowen,  M.S. . . .  July  1927     235 

Coping    Saw    Work,    Edward   F. 

Worst January         1928     555 

Course  of  Study  in  Instruments  of 
the  Orchestra,,  For  Junior  and 

Juvenile  Clubs,   Mrs.    William 

John  Hall January         1928     556 

Dudley  Allen  Sargent — an  Autobi- 
ography, Ledyard  W.  Sargent.  ..   August  1927     291 
Educational  Information  Service. .   May  1927     119 
English-Class  Plays  for  New  Ameri- 
cans, Emily  M .  Gibson July  1927     235 


Month  Year  Page 

Europe  of  Our  Day,  The,  Herbert 

Adams  Gibbons May  1927     1 19 

Extra-Curricular  Activities,  Elmer 

Harrison  Wilds July  1927     234 

Farm  Youth-Proceedings,  Ninth 
National  Country  Life  Confer- 
ence    November  1927  445 

Field  and  Camp  Notebook,  Corn- 
stock  and  Vinal July  1927  236 

First  Steps  in  Stadium  Operation, 

V.  K.  Brown August  1927     288 

Fundamental  Danish  Gymnastics 

for  Women,  Dorothy  Sumption.  .  December     1927     503 
Games    and    Special    Activities, 

Franks.  Marsh July  1927     234 

Games  and  Sports  in  British  Schools 

and  Universities,  Bulletin  No.  19  August  1927     288 
Girl  Life  in  America — A  Study  of 
Backgrounds,  Henriette  R.  Wal- 
ter   November     1927     444 

Giving  Opera  with  the  Phonograph , 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Music January  1928  556 

Golf  Guide,  1927,  Scolding's  Ath- 
letic Library September  1927  340 

Good   Times    for   Boys,    William 

Ralph  La  Porte July  1927     233 

Handbook  of  Nature-Study,  Anna 

Botsford  Comstock June  1927     1 76 

"Handy" — Church  Recreation  Serv- 
ice   August  1927  288 

Handwork.  Metropolitan  Federa- 
tion of  Daily  Vacation  Bible 

Schools July  1927    233 

Harmonica    Bands   for  Boys  and 

Girls January         1928     557 

Health  Behavior,  Thomas  D.  Wood 

and  Marion  Olive  Lerrige September     1927     340 

Health  Supervision  and  Medical 
Inspection  of  Schools,  Thomas 

D.  Wood  and  Hugh  Grant  Rowell.  July  1927     234 
Health  Trends  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation    November     1927     447 

Heart    and   Athletics,    Dr.    Felix. 

Deutsch  and  Dr.  Emit  Kauf January         1928     557 

Homemade  Playground  Appara- 
tus, Bulletin  No.  68 January  1928  555 

House  Without  Windows  and 
Eepersip's  Life  There,  The,  Bar- 
bara Newhall  Follett July  1927  233 

How  to  Build  a  Tennis  Court, 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  No. 

$nB November     1927     444 

How  to  Put  on  an  Amateur  Circus, 
Fred  A .  Hacker  and  Prescott  W. 

Eames July  1927     236 

How  You  Can  Write  Plays,  Mark 

Swan September     1927     342 

Indian    Nights — Famous     Indian 

Legends August  1927     290 

Industrial  Plays  for  Young  People, 

Virginia  Olcott July  1927     235 

Junior  Community  League  Hand- 
book   November  1927  446 

Lad — and  Other  Story-plays  for 
Children  to  Read  or  to  Act, 

Bertha  Palmer  Lane August  1927     290 

Landscape  Architecture,   Stephen 

Child November     1927     445 

Little  Theatre  Organization  and 

Management,  Alexander  Dean..   August  1927     292 

Lone  Girl  Scout  Trail-maker,  The, 

Girl  Scouts,  Inc September     1927     342 
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Month  Year  Page 

MacMillan  Books   for  Boys  and 

Girls November     1927    444 

Magic  Casements,  Ruth  Perkins.  .  August  1927     290 

Measuring  Motor  Ability,  David 

K.  Brace July  1927     235 

Minor  Prophecies,  Lee  Simonson  . .   November     1927     444 
More  One-Act  Plays  by  Modem 

Authors,  Helen  Louise  Cohen...  .   August          1927     291 
Municipal  and  Public  Golf  Courses 
in  the  United  States  with  Sta- 
tistical     Information,      United 

States  Coif  Association August  1927     288 

Municipal  Golf,  P.  R.  A.  A November     1927     445 

Municipal    Index,  American  City 

Magazine July  1927     233 

Musical  Message  for  Mothers,  A, 

Margaret  Wheeler  Ross February       1928     614 

Musical  Quotations,  National  Bu- 
reau for  the  Advancement  of 
Music January  1928  556 

Nature  Almanac,  The,  Arthur 
Newton  Pack  and  E.  Laurence 
Palmer February  1928  614 

Nation     Garden     Project,     The, 

C.  M .  Townson January         1928     556 

Nations  of  the  World,  The,  Faculty 

of  Public  School  $3,  Buffalo January         1928     556 

New    Physical    Education,    The, 

Wood  and  Cassidy November     1927     444 

New  Standard  Endorsed  Harmon- 
ica Course,  Margaret  J.  Synn- 
berg August  1927  290 

New  Standard  Harmony  Course 

for  the  Harmonica January         1928     557 

New  Towns  for  Old,  John  Nolen . .  September    1927     342 

Official  Athletic  Rules  and  Hand- 
book of  the  Amateur  Athletic   ' 
Union   of   the   United    States, 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library July  1927     235 

Official  Basketball  Guide,  1927-28, 

Spalding's  Athletic  Library January         1928     556 

Official  Basketball  Guide  for 
Women,  Scolding's  Athletic  Li- 
brary    June  1927  175 

Official  Basketball  Guide  for 
Women,  Scolding's  Athletic  Li- 
brary    November  1927  447 

Official  Intercollegiate  Football 
Guide,  Scolding's  Athletic  Li- 
brary    September  1927  344 

Official  Intercollegiate  Soccer 
Guide,  1927-28,  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library January  1928  556 

Official  Rules  for  Swimming,  Div- 
ing and  Water  Games,  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library January  1928  556 

Official  Track  and  Field  Guide — 

1928,  Scolding's  AthteticLibrary  February       1928     614 

Official  Track  and  Field  Guide — 
1927,  Spalding's  Athletic  Library 
No.  n2R August  1927  290 

Official  Volley  Ball  Rules  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  F.,  1927-28,  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library November  1927  445 

One- Act  Plays  for  Stage  and  Study  August  1927     292 

1000  and  One,  Educational  Screen, 
Inc January  1928  557 

Organization  and  Administration 
of  Playgrounds  and  Recreation, 
The,  Jay  B.  Nash December  1927  503 

Organization  of  Rural  Community 

Buildings January        1928     557 

Oriental   and   Character  Dances, 

Helen  Frost November     1927     447 

Outlines  in  Health  Education  for 
Women,  Gertrude  Bilhuber,  D. 
P.M.,  and  Idabelle  Post,  B.S...  November  1927  447 


Month  Year  Page 

Out-of-Doors  with  Youth,  J.  W. 

Frederick  Davies August  1927     288 

Permanent  Play  Materials  for 
Young  Children,  Charlotte  G. 
Garrison August  1927  292 

Philosophy     of    Athletics,     The, 

Elmer  Berry November     1927     444 

Piece  Bag  Book,  The,  Anna  La 

Tourette  Blauvelt November     1927    448 

Planning  Your  Party,  Emily  Rose 

Burl July  1927     233 

Playground  Mystery  Boxes,  Mabel 

Macomber March  1928     685 

Practical    Football   and   How   to 

Teach  It,  G.  S.  Lawman November     1927    447 

Playground   Manual,   Department 

of  Public  Instruction,  Pa August  1927     291 

Playgrounds  of  the  Nation January         1928     556 

Play  Guidance — a  Manual  for 
Recreation  Leaders,  Rev.  Kilian 

J.  Hennrich February       1928    616 

Probation  and  Delinquency — The 
Study  and  Treatment  of  the  In- 
dividual Delinquent,  Edwin  J. 

Cooley July  1927    288 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan  Pacif- 
ic Conference  on  Education,  Re- 
habilitation, Reclamation,  and 
Recreation January  1928  555 

Psychology  of  Play  Activities,  The, 
Harvey  C.  Lehman  and  Paul  A. 
Witty November  1927  448 

Quiz  Yourself  on  Music — a  Game 
and  a  Test,  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music January  1928  556 

Recreation  Manual  for  the  Home, 
School  and  Community,  Flor- 
ence S.  Hyde September  1927  340 

Recreative  Dances  for  Classes  in 
Physical  Education,  Fanny  S. 
Bickley March  1928  685 

Research  into  the  Economics  of 
Land  Subdivision,  Robert  Whit- 
ten January  1928  555 

Rhythmic  Dances,  Games,  Stunts 

and  Songs August          1927     290 

Sam  Lloyd's  Tricks  and  Puzzles. ..  January         1928     556 

School    Marches    and    Rhythms, 

Edna  Everett March  1928     685 

School,  Church,  Home  and  Gym- 
nasium Games,  George  0.  Draper  January  1928  555 

School  Song  Book,  The,  Osbourne 

McConathy January         1928     555 

Settlement    Primer,    The,    Mary 

Kingsbury  Simkhovitch June  1927     174 

Ship  Model  Making,  E.  Armitage 

McCann March  1928     685 

Soccer  for  Women,  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library July  1927  234 

Social  Work  Publicity,  Charles  C. 

Stillman November     1927     446 

Songs  of  the  Open,  Grace  Keir November     1927     446 

Songs  the  People  Sing July  1927     234 

Source  Material  for  the  Use  of 
Rural  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion Units,  Rural  Life  Bureau. ..  September     1927     340 

Spalding's  Official  Baseball  Guide, 

1927 July  1927    235 

Special    Day    Pageants,    Marion 

Kennedy  and  Katharine  I .  Bemis  September     1927     342 

Stage  Costuming,  Agnes  B.  Young.  September     1927     340 
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Month  Year  Page 

Stories  of  America's  Songs,  Na- 
tional Bureau  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Music January  1928  556 

Suppose  We  Do  Something  Else, 

Imogen  Clark December  1927  503 

Survey  of  Nature,  A,  Professor 

George  R.  Green June  1927  176 

Swimming  Simplified,  Lyba  and 

Nita  Sheffield September  1927  344 

Technique  in  Dramatic  Art,  Hal- 
Ham  Bosworth July  1927  236 

Tennis  Annual — Scolding's  Ath- 
letic Library  No.  //A" November  1927  444 

Third  Year's  Music  Memory  Se- 
lections    November  1927  446 

Toy  Symphony  Orchestra,  The,  J . 

Lilian  Vandevere January  1928  557 

Toy  Symphony  Orchestra  Series, 

A,  J.  Lilian  Vandevere August  1927  290 

Toy  Symphony,  The,  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music January  1928  556 

Treasure  Hunt  ing,  John  F.  Gowen.   November     1927     447 

Trees  for  Roadside  Planting,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture July  1927  234 

Twice  55  Community  Songs  for 

Treble  Voices August  1927  291 

Vacations  for  Industrial  Workers, 

Charles  M.  Mills August  1927  288 

Ventilation  and  Health,  Thomas 
D.  Wood  and  Ethle  M.  Hendrik- 
sen July  1927  234 

With  Scissors  and  Paste,  Leila  M. 

Wilhelm November  1927  447 

Your  Growing  Child,  H.  Adding- 

ton  Bruce February  1928  614 

Youth  and  the  Beautiful,  School 

Betterment  Studies August  1927  291 

ATHLETICS 

Athletic  Parks  and  Stadia  Neces- 
sary School  Equipment September  1927  339 

Athletic  Program  for  1928,  An February       1928     587 

More  Athletics,  Fewer  Crimes, 

Hon.  John  T.  McGovern May  1927  84 

Municipal  Track  and  Field  Meet, 

C.  0.  Brown November  1927  425 

Waukegan,  111.,  Athletic  Field, 
Jacob  L.  Crane,  Jr November  1927  437 

CAMPING,  HIKING  AND  OUTINGS 

Camp  Financing September  1927  31 1 

Hiking  Clubs  as  Trail  Blazers, 

Dorothea  Nelson September  1927  419 

Mother  Cuts  Loose  in  Camp,  Ethel 

J .  Lively September    1927     314 

COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
RECREATION  CENTERS 

New    Community — Building    for 

Detroit,  A August  1927  279 

Fort  Worth  Recreation  Building ..  September  1927  327 

"Going  Concern,"  A January  1928  539 

Neighborhood  Recreation  Centers 

Outside  of  School  Buildings July  1927  214 

Social  Centers  in  the  Schools  of 

America February       1928     601 

CONGRESS  PROCEEDINGS 

Aeronautics,  E.  T.  Warner February       1928     571 

At  Memphis  with  the  Recreation 

Congress November  1927  403 

Development  of  State  Parks  in 

America,  Wilbur  A.  Nelson March  1928  629 

Enlarging  the  Service  of  the  Rec- 
reation Department March  1928  648 


Exposing  Ourselves  to  Self  Control, 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee 

How  can  a  City  Recreation  System 
Increase  the  Total  of  Unorgan- 
ized Individual  and  Small  Group 
Play  and  Recreation,  Professor 
Jay  B.  Nash 

Learning  to  Know  the  Animals  in 
the  Zoo  and  the  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Flowers  in  the  Park,  W.  F. 
Jacoby 

Leisure  and  Crime,  Charles  Pratt, 
Ph.D 

Leisure  and  Life,  Frederick  Keppel, 
LL.D .... 

Leisure  and  Trained  Leadership, 
Brother  Barnabas 

Life  and  Specialization,  Joseph 
Lee 

Local  Park  Achievements  in  the 
United  States,  L.  H.  Weir 

Planning  Play  Areas  in  New  Real 
Estate  Subdivisions,  C.  C. 
Hieatt 

Recreation  and  the  Church,  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Gilkey 

Recreation  and  Social  Justice, 
John  A .  Lapp 

Value  of  National,  State  and 
County  Forests  and  Parks  to 
City  Recreation  Systems,  George 
Hjelte 

What  are  the  Fundamental  Play 
Skills  Which  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Should  Learn  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  the  Schools,  J.  H. 
McCurdy 

With  the  Recreation  Executives. . . 


Month 
September 

March 

March 

June 

May 

June 

January 

March 

December 
February 
November 


Year  Page 

1927  318 

1928  643 

1928  635 

1927  142 

1927  81 

1927  149 

1928  513 
1928  625 

1927  471 

1928  566 
1927  405 


November  1927  414 


November 

January 

February 


1927  408 

1928  516 
1928  575 


CONTESTS  AND  TOURNAMENTS 


Ball  Events 

Basketball  Free  Throw  Tourna- 
ment   

Father  and  Son  Contest  for  Honors 

First  National  Playground  Minia- 
ture Aircraft  Tournament 

From  the  Winner  of  the  Aircraft 
Tournament 

"Hash"  Meet,  A 

Jack  Knife  Baseball  Contest 

Kite  Flying  as  a  College  Contest, 
Commodore  W.  E.  Longfellow  .  . . 

Kite  Flying  Tournament 

Message  to  the  Amateurs  Airplane 
Tournament 

Miniature  Boat  Races  in  Jackson- 
ville   

Orlando  Holds  an  Archery  Tourna- 
ment   

San  Diego  Kite  Tournament, 
Bernard  C.  Nichols 

Spokane's  Unique  Soccer  Contest . 
Stunt  Contest,  A 

Tournaments 

Young  America  Builds  Airplanes.  . 


January        1928     530 


August 
January 


1927  284 

1928  527 


November     1927    404 


December 

July 

July 

July 
August 

February 

July 

August 

February 

January 

November 

August 

August 


CONVENTION  NOTES 

American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion    August 

American  Civic  Association January 

American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, 56th  Annual  Meeting.  .  .  .  September 

American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  28th  annual  meeting  June 

Annual  Luncheon  of  New  York 
Settlements May 

"Better  Times"  Dinner July 


1927  465 

1927  205 

1927  208 

1927  187 

1927  285 

1928  574 
1927  207 

1927  282 

1928  585 
1928  528 
1927  437 
1927  284 
1927  244 


1927  274 

1928  554 

1927  340 

1927  173 
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Boy  Life  Conference 

Department  of  Superintendence, 
N.E.A.,  Dallas 

District  Conferences,  P.R.A.A.. .  . 

Drama  Conference  at  Yale 

Drama  League  Convention,  Kath- 
erine  S.  Burgess 

Eastern  District  National  Story 
Teller's  League  Holds  10th  An- 
nual Convention 

German  National  Commission  for 
Physical  Education 

International  Federation  of  Physi- 
cal Culture 

Music  Supervisors'  National  Con- 
ference  

National  Association  of  Jewish 
Community  Center  Secretaries . . 

National  Conference  of  Social 
Work 

National  Conference  on  State 
Parks 

National   Education  Association . 

National  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion  

New  York  City  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections 

Nineteenth  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning 

Park  Leaders  Meet  in  Philadelphia 

Sixth  District,  International  Opti- 
mists Clubs'  Convention  Adopts 
Resolutions  on  Community  Rec- 


Month  Year  Page 

February       1928     610 

July  1927     227 

July  '1927  226,229,230 
June  1927     173 

December     1927     501 


reation 


December 

July 

March 

March 

August 

August 

August 
August 

March 
July 

August 
November 

July 


1927  409 

1927  230 

1928  673 
1928  673 
1927  275 
1927  276 

1927  266 

1927  340 

1928  684 
1927  226 

1927  272 

1927  443 

1927  227 


DONATED  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Donated  Playgrounds May  1927     105 

Gift  toColton,  A June  1927     161 

Memorial  Playground  in  Green- 
castle,  G.  Fred  Ziezler July  1927  209 

New  Memorial  Buildings August  1927     252 

New  Park  and  Playground  Given 

to  Los  Angeles,  Calif September  1927  304 

Sacramento's  Memorial  Auditor- 
ium   September  1927  308 


DRAMA 

Children's    Playground    Theatre 

^  The,  Mabel  T.  Hobbs 

Costume  Service  in  Oakland 

Drama  in  Redlands 

Indian  Lore  in  Recreation  Pro- 
grams  

Leominster  Junior  Players,  The. .  . 

Make-Up  Suggestions  for  the  Lit- 
tle Theatre,  Jack  Stuart  Knapp. 

Message  from  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  A 

Playground  Dramatics  in  Oakland 

Teaching  Grown-ups  to  Play 
through  the  Community  Thea- 
tre of  Richmond,  Va 


March 

January 

July 

July 
September 

September 

March 

January 


1928  663 

1928  553 

1927  203 

1927  223 

1927  321 

1927  322 

1928  658 
1928  529 


December     1927     466 


FESTIVALS  AND  PAGEANTS 

Colorado's  History  Presented   in 

Pageant January  1928  537 

May  time  in  Manhattan July  1927  206 

Pageant  of  Robin  Hood,  A,  E.  A. 

Pritchardand  L.  M.  De  Turk  .  . .  May  1927  92 

York  Pageant,  The January  1928  530 

GAMES 

Basketball  in  Oakland March  1928  680 

Boccia August  1927  362 

Bowling  Rules  and  Regulations  ...  February  1928  598 
Folk    Games    of    the    Kentucky 

Mountains,  June  Clark September  1927  323 

Football  Tests  in  the  Middle  West.  March  1928  634 


Month  Year  Page 

Games  for  Girls July  1927  202 

Linguistics  of  Marbles July  1927  2o5 

Negro  Folk  Games,   Willie  Dean 

Andrews June  1927  132 

Rules  for  Hand  Tennis January  1928  539 

Sidewalk  Games November  1927  422 

Twilight  Baseball June  1927  1 34 

Where  Our  Raiding  Games  Come 

from.            July  1927  225 

(bee  also  Contests  and  Tourna- 
ments.) 

HANDCRAFT 

First  National  Playground  Mini- 
ature Aircraft  Tournament....  November  1927  404 

For  Creative  Youth January         1928     528 

Handcraft  Ideai  for  Thanksgiving.  November     1927     439 

Handcraft  Possibilities  for  Moth- 
ers and  Others,  Chester  G.  Marsh  July  1927  193 

Homes  for  Feathered  Tenants ....  May  1927     108 

Kite  Flying  as  a  College  Contest, 

Commodore  W.  E.  Longfellow .  . .  July  1927  187 

Making  Scrap  Books  a  Happy 

Service January  1928  537 

Miniature  Parachute  Drop,  V.  K, 

Brown January  1928  527 

Quilting  in  Chicago,  Anna  C.  Art- 

kamper May  1927  90 

Young  America  Builds  Airplanes.  .   August  1927     244 

HOLIDAY  AND  SPECIAL  DAY  CELEBRATIONS 

Devonshire  Christmas,  A December     1927     497 

How  to  Celebrate  Hallowe'en  ....   September     1927     334 
St.  Valentine's  Day January         1928     551 

HOME  PLAY 

Backyard  Playground  Contest .  .  .  July  1927  198 

Backyard  Playgrounds  for  Buffalo.  February  1928  608 

Busy  Family  Plays,  A,  Frances 

Sage  Bradley,  M.D July  1927  190 

Chest  of  Gold  and  Good  Cheer,  A.  November  1927  440 

Handcraft  Possibilities  for  Mothers 

and  Others,  Chester  G.  Marsh.  .  July  1927  193 

Home  Play  as  Children  See  It. ...  July  1927  198 

Home  Play  in  Kansas September  1927  317 

Home  Recreation,  Weaver  Pang- 
burn  July  1927  197 

Play  for  the  Family July  1927  200 

Winner  of  Backyard  Playground 

Contest  Announced February  1928  608 

WormsforBait.RogerWUliamRiis  December  1927  464 

LAYOUT  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RECREATION  AREAS 

Art  of  Playground  Making,  Joseph 

Lee February 

Asphalt  and  Concrete  Tennis 

Courts August 

Engineer's  Problem  in  the  Con- 
struction of  a  Modern  Ten  Acre 
Playfield,  A.  E.  Berthe March 

High  Standard  of  Recreational 

Space,  A January 

New  Type  of  Stone  Trail  Shelters ,  A  March 

Planning  for  Play  Space August 

Playground  Surfacing June 

Some  Comments  on  the  Playground 
Beaut ificat ion  Contest July 


1928  599 

1927  260 

1928  640 

1928  548 

1928  638 

1927  259 

1927  163 

1927  213 


LEADERSHIP 


Find  and  Train  Your  Boy  Leaders , 

E.  S.  Martin August  1927  253 

From  an  Executive February       1928     586 

Institute  for  Directors,  An May  1927     1 10 

Leisure  and  Trained  Leadership, 

Brother  Barnabas June  1927  149 

National  Recreation  School  Grad- 
uates First  Class July  1927  222 
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Month 

School  of  Natural  History June 

Using  Volunteers June 

MISCELLANEOUS 

As  to  Posture,  William  Burdick  .  .  .   December 
Buttons  for  Playground  Members 

in  Lynchburg July 

Can  Cities  Meet  the  Fundamental 

Needs  of  Children  ? September 

Commercial  Intangibles January 

Correlation  of  Public  Recreation 

and  Public  Education  Depart- 
ments, George  Hjelte January 

Do  You  Like  to  Go  to  School  ? . .  .  .  August 
Is     Commercial     Recreation     an 

Octopus,  Clarence  A.  Perry  ....  February 

Last  Will,  A October 

Message  to  Parents,  A January 

Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes! July 

Parent  Playground  Associations.  .  January 
Play,  the  Architect  of  Man,  Joseph 

Lee December 

Playgrounds  without  Children  and 

Children  without  Playgrounds, 

W.  D.  Deffenbaugh 

Radio     Adventures,     Arthur    H. 

Miller June 

Rapidly  Growing  P.T.A.,  A September 

Recent  Grecian  Discoveries  of  In- 
terest to  Physical  Educators. .  .  .   March 
Recreation   Standards    for    Child 

Caring  Institutions August 

Regional  Plan September 

Right  Reading  for  Children May 

Safety  and  the  Playground,  W.  C. 

Batchelor March 

Salesmen    of    Knowledge,    Glenn 

Frank February. 

Ventilation  of  Indoor  Recreation 

Rooms,  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D. 

and  Ethel  M.  Hendriksen November 

Want  Pay  for  Play November 

What  Boys  Think July 

"What  I  Like  About  Playgrounds" 

from  Playground  Children 


Year  Page 
1927  170 
1927  161 


1927  468 

1927  215 

1927  338 

1928  550 


1928  523 

1927  258 

1928  604 

1927  388 

1928  550 

1927  1% 

1928  525 

1927  460 


December  1927  492 

1927  135 

1927  300 

1928  650 

1927  282 

1927  313 

1927  91 

1928  654 
1928  602 


1927  420 
1927  426 
1927  221 


January         1928     549 


MUNICIPAL  GOLF 

Municipal  Golf — Its  Influence  on 

Park  Recreation  Affairs,  H.  S. 

Wagner May  1927       94 

St.  Paul's  Municipal  Golf  League, 

Ernest  W.  Johnson January         1928     538 

Music 

Community  Singing  Delights January  1928  534 

Division  of  Musical  Activities,  A.  .  December  1927  535 

Extending  Music,  Fannie  Buchanan  December  1927  495 

Hour  with  Negro  Composers,  An..  August  1927  258 

Houston's  Music  Contest February  1928  586 

Music  in  West  Parks  of  Chicago ...  July  1 927  221 
Opportunity  for  Musical  Talent, 

An  .  .  . December  1927  487 

Passaic's  Colored  Harmonica  Band  August  1927  247 
Pioneering  for  Art  in  a  Pioneer 

Land August  1927  280 

Playground  Children  Greet  Col. 

Lindbergh  with  Music February  1928  574 

Playground  Music  Contests  in 

Birmingham January  1928  529 

NATURE  ACTIVITIES 

Boys  and  Girls  in  Forestry February  1928  597 

Children's  Gardens,  Ellen  Eddy 

Shaw February  1928  594 

Early  Spring  in  Japan,  Clara 

Blattner .  March  1928     661 


Gardens  Under  Playground  Com- 
mission   

God'sOut-of-Doors,  Ann  Thomas. 

Homes  for  Feathered  Tenants. .  . . 

Junior  Audubon  Recruit  Club, 
The,  Lucia  E.  Savage 

List  of  Fifty  Plants,  for  Bird 
Gardens,  A,  Alan  F.  Arnold .... 

Making  Nature  Study  Play,  Henry 
Corf) 

Nature  Almanac,  A,  William  G. 
Vina/ . . 


Nature  Lore  Program  for  a  City 

Playground,  A,  W.  E.  Dillon .  . 

Nature  Lore  School 

Nature  Notes 

Nature  Play,  William  G.  Vina/..  . 


Month 

November 
November 
May 

August 

May 

March 

May 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

November 

December 

June 

May 

June 

June 

November 

December 

January 


Year  Page 

1927  417 

1927  433 

1927  108 

1927  265 

1927  99 

1928  659 

1927  104 

1927  106 

1927  162 

1927  218 

1927  264 

1927  328 

1927  431 

1927  488 

1927  166 

1927  103 

1927  165 

1927  165 

1927  429 

1927  481 

1928  543 


Nature  Services  in  Reading.  Penn- 
sylvania, Lillian  M.  DeTurk.  .  .  December  1927  485 

Nature  Tabloids  for  the  Commun- 
ity Recreation  Director,  W.  G. 
Vina/ 

Outdoor  Museums  of  Natural  Ex- 
hibits   

Relation  of  Museums  to  the  Out- 
of-Doors,  Herman  C.  Bumf>us. . 

Social  Values  of  Gardening,  George 
L.  Farley 

Use  of  the  Outdoors,  The. .  .  . 

Yosians  Go  Afield,  The,  J.  Otis 
Swift 


February 

December 

September 


1928  596 

1927  486 

1927  327 

1927  164 

1927  249 


September 
February 
July 

1927 
1928 
1927 

320 
602 
206 

February 

1928 

611 

February 

1928 

607 

August 

1927 

250 

July  1927    217 


NEED  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PLAY 

Character  Education  through 

Scouting,  N.  E.  Richardson March  1928  653 

Contemplative  Recreation,  Jose- 
phine Blackstock 

Land  and  Sea  Jollity 

Nervous  Tension  in  Modern  Life .  . 

New  Tools  of  Leisure,  The,  Karl 
de  Schweinitz 

Plan  of  Playground  in  the  Ameri- 
can Melting  Pot 

Playing  the  Game  for  Health  and 
Character,  Prof.  Jay  B.  Nash  . 

Social  Development  on  the  Play- 
ground, Gail  F.  Powell November  1927  418 

Spirit  of  Carnival,  The January         1928     550 

Story  of  John  Smith,  The January         1928     527 

Striking  at  the  Roots July  1927     189 

The  Educational  Appendix — Shall 

We  Operate? September  1927  327 

What  Goes  Up,  Dorothy  Canfield .  .  September     1927     312 

PARK  DEVELOPMENTS 

County  Parks   Increase  Property 

Value March  1928     645 

Parks  and  Patriotism August 

Park  Progress  in  Various  States ...   August  1927     245 

Recreation  and  Game March  1928     639 

PLAY  DAYS 

All  Southern  Play  Day,  An March  1928  656 

Huge  Play  Day,  A November  1927  442 

Negro  Play  Day  in  Orlando February  1928  600 

Play  Day  at  Mt.  Vernon,  A November  1927  442 
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Month  Year  Page 
Play  Day  in  Richmond,  Va. ,  Claire 

McCarthy September  1927     305 

Recreation  Day  in  Paterson January  1928     547 


PLAY  PROGRAMS 


Activities  Calendar  —  Chicago 
School  Playgrounds 

Activities  for  the  Girls  and  Women 
of  Minneapolis 

Cincinnati's  Municipal  Recreation 
Program 

Circus  Comes  to  East  Orange,  The 

Evaluating  Activities 

Houston's  Labor  Day  Picnic 

Memphis  Has  Excellent  Recrda- 
tion  Program 

Recreation  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. . 

Summer  Activities  in  Cincinnati .  . 

Tour  around  the  World  by  Air- 
plane, A 


August 
July 

December 
February 
September 
January 

August 

January 

September 


1927  277 

1927  204 

1927  470 

1928  600 

1927  333 

1928  528 

1927  246 

1928  515 
1927  306 


August          1927    286 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  RECREATION 


September 

January 

September 


Beaches  Saved  for  the  People  .... 
For  Block  Playgrounds,  Henry 

Wright 

Increase  of  Land  Values  around 

Playgrounds,  Charles  J .  Storey. . 
Legislating  for  Boulevards  on 

Ocean    Front    of    San    Diego 

County 

Planning  Play  Areas  in  New  Real 

Estate  Subdivisions,  C.  C.  Hie- 

att 

Real  Estate  Campaign  Programs . 
Recreation  and  Real  Estate,  Mabel 

T.  Wood 

Recreation  Courts  and  Play  Spaces 

Provided  in  Apartment  Housing 

Projects 

Shorter  Working  Week  Increases 

Number  of  Home  Owners 

What  about  the  Size  of  City  Blocks  ? 

Zoning 


RECREATION  DEVELOPMENTS 


1927  306 

1928  540 
1927  324 


August          1927    281 


December 
December 


1927  471 
1927  475 


June 

1927 

147 

July 

1927 

199 

June 
July 
January 
Mav.  . 

1927 
1927 
1928 
1927 

148 
192 
540 
109 

At  Northwestern  Playfield,  Detroit 

Breaking    Previous    Records     in 
Evanston 

Cambridge  Keeps  Step 

Celebrating  Its  Tenth  Anniversary 

Chance  to  Play,   A,   Harold  M. 
Harter 

Cincinnati's  Junior  Safety  League. 

Colored  Children  Win  New  Or- 
leans Playground 

Evanston's  Junior  Press  Club 

From  the  Western  Coast 

Getting    together    in    Pendleton, 
Oregon 

In  Venice,  Florida 

Many  Lions  Clubs  Provide  Recre- 
ation Facilities 

One-Tenth  of  a  Mill,  Mabel  Mad- 
den   

Pioneering    for   Play    in   Boston, 
Ellen  Tower 

Progress  in  Oak  Park,  111 

Salt  Lake  City  Reports  for  1926. .  . 

San  Francisco  Protests 
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Still  Another  Service  Bureau 

Suburban  Town  of  Eleven  Thou- 
sand Opens  a  Playground,  A. ... 
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Month  Year  Page 

Tennis  in  Beaumont,  Texas,  F.  L. 

Bertschler November     1927    436 

Sowing  and  the  Harvest January         1928     549 

What  One  Playground  Worker  Did  February       1928     587 
Wichita  Moves  Another  Step  For- 
ward   September    1927     303 

Year  Book  for  1926 April  1927        5 

Community  Recreation  Leader- 
ship in  790  Cities April  1927  5 

List   of  Managing   Authorities 

and  Officials April  1927       13 

Table  of  Playground  and  Com- 
munity Recreation  Statistics 
for  1926 April  1927  32 

RECREATION  FOR  ADULTS 

Municipal  Men's  Club  at  Los  An- 
geles   May  1927  87 

Never  Too  Old  to  Play June  1927     1 70 

Recreation  for  Young  People  over 
Fifty March  1928  680 

Singing  Mothers,  I  rah  E.  Deering .  May  1927       88 

Sports  on  Board  Ship,  Arthur 

Dailey September  1927  301 

Use  of  Leisure  Time  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha,  The August  1927  255 

Yosians  Go  Afield,  The,  J.  Otis 

Swift July  1927  217 

RECREATION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  SPECIAL  GROUPS 

Chinatown  Plays  American  Style..   September     1927     302 

For  the  Negroes  of  Orlando March  1928     657 

Industrial  Recreation  in  Los  An- 
geles  July  1927  216 

Recreation   for  City   Employees, 

A.  E.  Center January         1928     534 

Recreation  of  the  Crippled  Child, 

James  L.  MacKay August  1927  256 

Report  on  Study  of  Slow  Clubs  in 

Philadelphia,  Weaver  Pangburn .  July  1927  211 

Slow  Clubs,  A  New-Old  Idea  for 

Recreation,  George  F.  Kearney.  May  1927  77 

Self-Organized  Group,  The,  Jay 

B.  Nash November     1927     412 

Solving  the  Caddy  Problem,  Dan 

Chase March  1928     652 

Teaching  the  Black  Belt  How  to 

Play February       1928     607 


RECREATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


American  Playground  in  Turkey, 
An,  Lillian  C.  Brauer 

Appeals  from  Foreign  Lands 

British  View  of  Sports,  A 

Concern  for  Leisure  Hours 

English  Social  Service 

Germany  Confronts  Problem  of 
Athletics  for  Women 

Recreation  in  Some  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Sea,  Arabella  Page  Rod- 


Teaching  Orphans  to  Play 

Women  of  England  and  Wales  At- 
tack Rural  Recreation  Problem, 
The 

Working  Men's  Leisure  in  Italy .  . . 
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November     1927     441 


SWIMMING  POOLS,  BATHING  BEACHES,  AND  BATH  HOUSES 

Orlando  Dedicates  Its  First  Muni- 
cipal Bath  House September  1927  338 

"Swimfest,"  A August  1927     286 

Tabulation  of  Replies  to  Question- 
naire on  PublicBeachOperation, 
George  Hjelte February  1928  589 
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Better 


Safer  Playgrounds! 


IT  7HOLESOME  fun — with  variety  — 

and  with  complete  safety!  These  three 

essentials   of    playground    equipment   are 

found  in  Ever  Wear  Playground  Apparatus. 

Ever  Wear  has  been  the  standard  for  20 
years;  used  in  leading  schools  the  country 
over.  Sturdy  and  durable  —  making  it  far 
more  economical.  You  select  from  127  items 
—  all  of  them  good. 

Let  us  help  you  plan  your  playgrounds  to 
take  care  of  the  largest  number  of  children. 
We  maintain  a  special  planning  service  with- 
out obligation  to  you.  Our  experience  will 
mean  the  utmost  of  use  from  every  item 
you  select. 


LverWearJunior 

APPARATUS  FOR  THE  HOME 

Smaller  sizes;  lower  prices;  yet  the  same 
high  quality.  There  are  27  items  in  this 
line,  including  swings,  slides,  see-saws, 
merry-go-rounds,  ocean  waves,  giant  strides, 
merry-wave-strides,  combination  outfits 
and  kindergarten  outfits. 

Send  for  Catalogs: 

Catalog  No.  20  tells  you  all  about  the 
standard  Ever  Wear  Playground  Apparatus. 
Catalog  No.  20- A  tells  of  the  Ever  Wear 
Junior  Playground  Apparatus  for  the  Home. 
Ask  for  the  one  you  want. 


THE  EVERWEAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio 


PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


